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No event ever proved fo interefting, to mankind in general 
and'to the inhabitants of Europe in particular, as the difcovery 
of the new world, and the paffage to’ India by the cape of 
Good Hope: it at once gave rife to a revolution in the com: 
merce and in the power of nations, as well as in the manners, 
induftry and government of almoft the whole world. At this 
period new conneétions were formed by the inhabitants.of the 
moft diftant regions, for the fupply of wants they had never 
before experienced. The productions of climates fituated under’ 


‘the equator were confumed in countries bordering on the pole ; 


the induftry of the north was tranfplanted to the fouth ; and 


the inhabitants of the weft were clothed with the manufactures 


of the eaft; in fhort, a general intercourfe of opinions, laws 
and cuftoms, difeafes and remedies, virtues and vices, were 
éftablifhed amongft men. | ; 


In Europe, in particular, every thing has been changed in. 
confequence of its commerce and conneCtion with the Ameri- 
can continent; but the chatiges which took place prior to the 
late’ revolution, (which eftablifhed the liberties‘of the United. 


States, and transformed the dependent colonies of Britain into — 


an independent commonwealth, or rather a fociety of com- 
monwealths) only ferved to increafe the mifery of mankind, — 
adding to the power of defpotifm, and: rivetting fafter the 


fhackles of oppreffion ; the commerce of Spain, in particular, 


diag the new world, has been fupported by a fyftem of rapine, 
iu UA 2 murs 
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murder and oppreffion ; a fyftem that has {pread defolation and 
diftrefs not only in America, but in Europe and Africa. She 
has, however, benefitted but little by it, for her ftrength, ¢ com- 
merce and induftry, have’ evidently declined in proportion to” 
the influx of the gold of the new continent. With Great- 
Britain, for a confiderable period, things appeared fomewhat 
different ; till the epoch of the revolution her commerce with 
America increafed her national ftrength, and added to her own 
induftry and wealth, while it defolated and ravaged the coaft 
of Africa. | | | 


From the period of the revolution, the influence of. America 
on Europe has been. of ‘a different kind: the glorious ftruggle- 
which the United States fuftained, and the inquiries to which 
_ that eventful period-gave rife, did much to raife mankind from 
that {tate of abject flavery and degradation, to which defpotifm, 
aided by fuperftition, had funk them : from that period the rights 
of man began to be underftcod, and the principles of civil 
and religious liberty have been canvaffed with a freedom before 
unknown, and their influence has extended itfelf from the pa- 
lace to the cottage: in fhort, the revolution in the late Britifh 
American colonies bids fair ultimately not only to occafion 
the emancipation of the other European colonies on that con- 
tinent, but to accomplith a complete revolution in all the old 
governments of Europe. 


We have already feen.a patriot king, aided by a hero whe 
_ fought for the caufe of freedom under Wafhington, ftruggling 
to render ‘his people free and happy } and we have witnefled a 
_ perjured defpot expiating his crimes on the f{caffold, atthe com- 
mand of 2 people roufed to a fenfe of ,their injuries and. rights, 
by men who had affifted in eftablifhing the liberties of America. 
| ln refleting on thofe fcenes as individuals, we can, only la- 
ment the want of. fuccefs which has attended the former,, and 
regret. the crimes of ambitious and unprincipled, individuals, 
which, have certainly. tarnithed; _ but -not dettroyed, the glory 


of 
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of the revolution, which has attetided the latter. The ftorm- 
will, however, ere long pafs away, and returning peace will, 
eaye the other nations of Europe: at, liberty. to contemplate, 
~ without prejudice, not. only. their own fituation, but-the re-. 


 fources of France drawn forth into action under the influence, 


of an energetic government, founded-on the will of the people, 
and adminiftered at an expenfe far lefs than what the penfioned 
minions of its’ former corrupt court alone devoured. When-: 
ever that period arrives, and.arrive it will, it needs nota {pirit 
of infpiration to affert, that the other nations of Europe mutt. 
. fubmit to a thorough reformation, or be content to behold their . 
eommerce, agriculture, and population decline. » 


In the mean time the United States are profiting by the 
eonvulfed fituation of Europe, .and increafing, in a degree hi-. 
_therto unparalleled in the hiftory of nations, in population and 
_ opulence. . Their power, commerce and agriculture, are ra- 
pidly on the increafe, and the wifdom of the federal govern-- 
ment’ has hitherto been. fuch as’to render.the profpedt of a fet- 
tlement under its foftering influence’truly inviting to the mer- 
chant, the manufa@turer, the mechanic, and the induftrious la- 
bourer: nor. have thefe alone found the United States advan-: 
tageous ; the. perfecuted in France or England have there. 
found an .afylum, where their lives, property and liberty are. 
fecure ; where they may almoft fay, the wicked ceafe. from. 
troubling, and the weary are at reft. Nor can any doubt be 
entertained,, but; in. a fhort period the man of f{cience, as well. 
as the contemplative and experimental philofopher, will find, 
the. fhores of Columbia equally propitious to, their withes, . 
Education 1s fending forth its. illuminating rays, and its in-, 
fluence on the rifing generation will aid the Americans in all 
their other purfuits. ae | a ee 

“The peietanis a fas are not inigatibte fe thefe Phot 

yourable circumftances. _ The charms of civil and religious li, 
_ kerty, the advantages of an extenfive and fertile, but unculti-, 
vated 
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vated country, of an increafing commerce, unfhackled: and une: 


~ encumbered’ by’ heavy and’ impolitic duties and.impofts, have’ 


already invited’ numbers’ to’ leave’ its'bofom—numbers,. which: 
the iron hand of perfecution and the awful profpects of intel 


fine divifion or abjed flavery, will continue to eereate 3 


The attention: of Ritope ia! general, and of Gientdieiediee 

in’ particular, being thus drawn to the new world, the Editor, 
at the inftigation of fome particular friends, undertook the’ 
taf, which he hopes he has’ in fome degree accomplifhed in 
the following volumes, of affording his’ countrymen an op- 
portunity of becoming better acquainted with its fettlement 
by Evropeans—the events that led to the eftablifhment and in- 
dependence’ of the United States—the nature of their govern- 
ment—their prefent fituation ‘and advantages, together with 
their future profpects in commerce, manufadtures and agri- | 
culture: This formed the principal defign of the work; but 
lie farther wifhed’ with this to conneé&t a general view of the! 
fituation of the remaining European pofléffions in Ame- 
rica and the. Weft-India iflands; this has been therefore at- 
tempted, and nearly a volume: is dedicated alone to this fub-" 
jet. Connected with the above, one object has been con= 
{tantly kept in view, namely, to afford the emigrator to Ame~ 
rica a fummary of general information, that may in fome 
meafure ferve as a direCtory to him in the choice of a refidence, 
as well as‘in his’ after purfuits. This fuggefted the propriety 
of adopting the plan which Mr. Morfe had laid down in his’ 
American Geography; and this muft plead in excufe for the 
mifcellaneous’ matter introduced in the third volume, at the’ 
clofe: of the hiftory of the States. 


How far the Editor has fucceeded in the accomplifhment of 


this object is not for him to determine; he can only fay, he © 


has {pared no pains, nor negle€ted any opportunity, which his 
fituation- permitted him to embrace to obtain information; and’ 
a has’ to exprefs his obligations for the obliging communica~ 

tions, 


PREFACE, wad 
_ .tions ‘of - many, whofe -names the: peculiarity, of. his own fitua- 
ytion will not for obvious reafons permit him to mention, ‘but 
for whofe friendfhip jhe fhall ever retain the moft lively fenti- 
ments of efteem and gratitude. ‘The Editor’s thanks.are like- 
wife particularly due to feveral gentlemen of the fociety of 
~ Quakers, for the documents which have enabled him, with 
thorough convition, to wipe off the odium, which Mr.-Chal- 


mers, in his Annals, and the authors of the Modern Univerfal — 


_ Hiftery, followed by Mr. Morfe, had thrown.on the character 
“ef William Penn and the firft fettlers of Pennfylvania,* and 
on pale authority they were by him inferted, 


With refpe& to the printed authorities which the Editor 
has followed, he has not only borrowed their ideas, but, where 
he had not the vanity to conceive himfelf capable of correéting 
it, he has adopted their language, fo that i in a long narrative he 
has often no other claim to merit than what arifes from felec- 


tion anda few conne€ting fentences: as, however, by this method © 


it has often become difficult for an author to know his own, 


the Editor at once begs leave to fay, he has availed himfelf of - 


the labours and abilities of the Abbé Raynal, Franklin, Robert- 
fon, Clavigero, Fefferfon, Belknap, Adams, Catefby, Buffon, 
Gordon, Ramfey ey, Bar ‘tram, Cox, Rufh, Mitchel, Cutler, Imlay, 
filfon, Barlow, Briffot, Morfe, Edwards, and a ‘number of 


others of lefs import, together with the tranfa@tions of the — 


Englith and American philofophical focieties, American Mu- 
feum, St. 


* Lhe Editor a particularly to requeft, that thofe who have taken 
this Work in Numbers, will, in juftice to himfelf, as well as to the cha- 
racter of William Penn, defiroy the half-fheet, fignature P p vol. ii. 


page 289 to 296 inclufive, and fubftitute the half-fheet of the fame fignae - 


~ ture, given in the laft Number, in its ftead—the fame is requefted re- 
{pecting the Conffitution of Pennfylvania and the other cancels marked. 


¢ 
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The Editor has now only to deprecate the feverity of criti- 
Seifm. It was impoffible, in feleéting from fuch a variety of | 
authors, ' to- fecure uniformity of language without immenfe 4 
“trouble ; and from his fituation, which rendered an eafy commu. 
“nication with the Printer not only often difficult, but in many 
‘cafes: impradticable, feveral typographical errors will, no doubt, 
occur to the reader, as well as fome others of a literary kind. 
‘AS: thefe, however, do not affect fa&ts, he has not added an, 
“errata, but left the whole to the candour and good fenfe of 
“the reader,’ to whom he wifhes, with fincerity, as much plea- 
fure in the perufal, as himfelf has experienced in Que. 

and arranging the materials. : 


State Side of Newgate, 
Jan. auft, 1795. 
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IL 4g believed by many, that the ancients had fome imperfect notion 
of a new world; and feveral ancient authors are quoted in confirmation 
of this opinion. In a book’afcribed to the philofopher Ariftotle, we are 
told that the Carthaginians difcovered an ifland far beyond the pillars of 
Hercules, large, fertile, and finely watered with navigable rivers, but 


uninhabited. This ifland was diftant a few days failing from the Con- — 


tinent ; its beauty induced the difcoverers to fettle there; but the policy 
‘of Carthage diflodged the colony, and laid a ftrict prohibition on all the 
fabjeGts of the ftate not to attempt any future eftablifbment. ‘This ac- 
count is alfo confirmed by an hiftorian of no mean credit, who relates, 
that the Tyrians would have fettled acolony on the new-difcovered 
ifland, but were oppofed by the-Carthaginians for ftate reafons. - Seneca, 
and other authors are alfo quoted in fupport of this belief. But however 
this may be, nobody ever believed the exiftence of this continent fo 
firmly as to go in queft of it; at leaft, there are no accounts well fup- 


ported that America received any part of its firft inhabitants from 


Europe prior to the 15th century. The Welfh fondly imagine that 
their country contributed, in 1170, to people the New World, by the 
adventure of Madoc, fon of Owen Gwynedd, who, on the death of his 
father, failed there, and colonized part of the country. Ali that is ad 
vanced in proof is, ‘a quotation from one of the Britith Poets, which 
proves no more than that he had diftinguifhed himfelf by fea and land. 
It is pretended that he made two’ voyages ; that failing Wet, he left 
“Treland fo far.to the North, that he came to a land unknown, where he 
faw many ftrange things; that he returned home, and, making a report 
of the fruitfulnefs of the new-difcovered country, prevailed on numbers 
of the Welth of each fex to accompany him on a fecond voyage, from 
which he never returned.. The favourers of this opinion affert, that 


feveral Welfh words, fuch as gavrando, to hearken or liften;”” the ifle 


of Creae/o, or welcome ;” Cape Breton, from the name of Britain ; 
 guynudwr, or, “ the white water ;”” and pengwin, Or, the bird with 
| B “a white 


q 
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“a white head;” are to be found in the American language. But 
likenefs of found in’a few words will not be deemed fufficient to efs 
tablifh the faét; efpecially if the meaning has sbeen evidently per- 
verted: for example, the whole penguin tribe have unfortunately not 
only black heads, but are not inhabitants of the Northern hemtifphere ; 
the name was alfo beftowed on them by the Dutch, a pinguedine, from 
their exceflive fatnefs:. but the inventor of this, thinking to do honour 
‘to his country, inconfiderately caught at a word of European origin, and 
unheard of in the New World. It may be added, that the Welfh were 
never a naval people; that the age in which Madoc lived was peculiarly 
ignorant in navigation; and the moft which they could have attempted 
muft have been a mere coafting voyage * 

The Norwegians put in for a fhare of ae glory, on grounds rather 
better than the Welfh. By their fettlements in Iceland and in Green- 
land, they had arrived within fo fmall a diftance of the New World, 
that there is at leaft a poffibility of its having been touched at by a 
people fo verfed in maritime affairs, and fo adventurous, as the ancient 
Normans were. ‘The proofs are much,more numerous than thofe pro- 
duced by the Britifh Hiftorians; for the difeovery is mentioned in 
feveral of the Iflandic manufcripts. The period was about the year 
1002, when it was vifited by one Biorn; and the difcovery purfued to 
greater effea by Leif, the fon of Eric, the difcoverer of Greenland. It 
does not appear that they reached farther than Labrador; on which 
eoatt they met with the Efquimaux, on whom they beftowed the name of 
Skrelingues, or dwarfifh people, from their fmall ftature. ‘They were 
armed with bows and arrows, and had leathern canoes, fuch as they 
have at prefent. All this is probable; nor fhould the tale of the Ger- 
man, called Tuck, one of the crew, invalidate the account. He was 
one day mifling; but foon returned, leaping and finging with all the 
extravagant marks of joy a doz vivaxt could fhow, on difcovering the 
inebriating fruit of his country, the grape: ‘Torfzus even fays, that he 
returned in a’ ftate of intoxication. ‘To convince his commander, he 
brought feveral bunches, who from that circumftance named that 
country Vinland. It is not to be denied, that North. America pro- 
duces the true vine; but it is found in far lower latitudes than our ad- 

% If the reader, however, wifhes to examine this curious queftion ftill farther, he 
wil! meet with all that can be faid upon the fubjeét, in Wirtiams’s Enguiry into the 


truth of the tradition, concerning the Difcovery of America by Prince gaaaig Svor—See 
all) Imbay’s Account of Kontuckey page 377, 2d Edie. 


venturers - 
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yenturers could reach in the time employed in their voyages, which 
‘was comprehended in a very {mall fpace. ‘There appears no reafon to 
doubt of the difcovery; but as the land was never colonized, nor 
any advantages made of it, it’ may fairly be conjectured, that they 
reached no farther than the barren country of Labrador. In ‘hort, it 
is from a much later period that-we muft date the real difcovery of 
America *. | | 

~ Towards the clofe of the 14th century, the navigation of Europe was 
fcarcely extended beyond the limits of the Mediterranean. The mari- 
ner’s compafs had been invented and in common ufe for more than a 
century ; yet with the help of this fure guide, prompted by the moft 
ardent fpirit of difcovery, and encouraged by the patronage of princes, 
the mariners of thofe days rarely ventured from the fight of land. 
They acquired great applaufe by failing along the coaft of Africa and 
difcovering fome of the neighbouring iflands; and after pufhing their 
refearches with the greateft induftry and perfeverance for more than 
half a century, the Portuguefe, who were the moft fortunate and en- 
terprifing, extended their difcoveries Southward no farther than the 
equator, | 

The rich commodities of the Eaft, had for feveral ages been brought 
into Europe by the way of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ; and it 
had now become the objeét of the Portuguefe to find a paflage to India, 
by failing round the Southern extremity of Africa and then taking an 
Eaftern courfe. This great object engaged the general attention of 
mankind, and drew into the Portugnefe feryice adventurers from every 
Maritime nation in Europe. Every year added to their experience in 
navigation, and feemed to promife a reward to their induftry. The 
profpect, however, of arriving at the Indies was extremely diftant ; 
fifty years perfeverance in the fame track, had brought them only to the. 
equator, and it was propable that as:many more would elapfe before they 
could accomplifh their purpofe, had not CoLuMBUus, by an uncommon 
exertion of genius, formed a defign no lefs aftonifhing to the age in 
which he lived, than beneficial to pofterity, 
_ Among the foreigners whom the fame of the difcoveries made by the. 
Portuguefe had allured into their fervice, was Chriftopher Colon or. 
Columbus, a fubject of the republic of Genoa, Neither the time nor 


* Th the 2d Vol. of the Tranfi@tions of the Philofophical Society at Philadelphia, 
Mr: Otro, in a Memoir on the Difcovery of America, ftrenuoufly contends, that one 
BEenEM, a German, difcovered the American Continent prior to.its being difcovered by: 
Galumbus. For the ingenious arguments in fupport of this opinion, the reader is re* 
ferred to the Aemeir. | 

B2 place 
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place of “his birth are known with certainty; but he was defcended of -- 
an honourable family, though reduced to indigence by various mis~ 
fortunes. His anceftors having betaken themfelves for fubfiftence to a 
fea-faring life, Columbus difcovered, in his early youth, the peculiar 
charaCter and. talents which. mark out a man for that profeffion. His 
parents, inftead of thwarting this original propenfity of his mind, feem to, 
have encouraged and confirmed it, by the education which they gave 
him. After acquiring fome knowledge of the Latin tongue, the. only 
language in which fcience was taught at that time, he was inftructed im, 
geometry, cofmography, aftronomy, and the art of drawing. ‘To thefe 
he applied with fuch ardour and predilection, on account of their con- 
neétion with navigation, his favourite object, that he advanced with 
rapid proficiency in the ftudy of them. Thus qualified, in the year, 
1461, he went to fea at the age of fourteen, and began his career on 
that element which condufted him to fo much glory. His early 

voyages were to thofe ports in the Mediterranean which his countrymen 

the Genoefe frequented. This being a {phere too narrow for his a¢tive 

mind, he made an excurfion to the northern feas, in 1467, and vifited, 

‘the coafts of Iceland, to which the Englifh and other nations had begun, 
to refort on account of ‘its fifhery. As navigation, in every direCtiony - 
was now become enterprifing, he proceeded beyond that ifland, the 
“Thule of the ancients, and advanced feveral degrees within the polar 
circle. Having fatisfied his curiofity by a voyage which tended more to. 
enlarge his knowledge of naval affairs, than to improve his fortune, he 
entered into the fervice of a famous fea-captain, of his own name and 
family. This man commanded a {mall fquadron, fitted out at his own 
expence, and by cruifing fometimes againft the Mahometans, fome-~ 
times againft the Venetians,. the rivals of his country in trade, had ace 
quired both ‘wealth and reputation. With him Columbus continued: 
for feveral years, no lefs diftinguifhed for his courage, than for liis ex~' 
perience asa failor. At length, in an obftinate engagement, off the 
coaft of Portugal, with fome Venetian Caravels, returning richly laden 
from the Low Countries, the veffel on board which he ferved took fire, 
together with one of the enemy’s fhips, to which it-was faft grappled. 


In this dreadful extremity his intrepidity and prefence of mind did hot. 
forfake him. He threw himfelf into the fea, laid hold of a floating oar, |. 


and by the fupport of it, and his dexterity in {wimming, he reached the 

fhore, though above two leagues diftant, and faved. a life. referved fon 

great undertakings. ; 

~ As foon as he recovered ftrength for the journey, he aS io 

Lifbon, where many of his countrymen were fettled. ‘They foon con- 
ii fis ceived: 
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eeived fuch a favourable opinion of his merit, as well as talents,’ thar 
they warmly folicited him to remain in that kingdom, where his navaJ 
fkill and experience could not fail, of rendering him confpicuous. To 
every adventurer, animated either with curiofity to vifit new countries, 
or with ambition to diftinguifh himfelf, the Portuguefe fervice was at 
that time extremely inviting. Columbus liftened with a favourable ear 
to the advice of his friends, and having gained the efteem of a Portus 
guefe lady, whom he married, fixed his refidence in Lifbon. ‘This alli- 
ance, inftead of detaching him from a fea-faring life, contributed to en- 
large the fphere of his naval knowledge, and to excite a defire of ex 
tending it ftill farther. His wife was a daughter of Bartholomew 
Pereftrello, one of the captains employed by prince Henry in his early 
navigations, and who, under his prote¢tion, had difcovered and planted 
the iflands of Porto Santo and Madeira. Columbus got pofieflion of 
the journals and charts of this experienced navigator, and from them he 
learned the courfe which the Portuguefe had heid-in making their dif+ 
coveries, as well as the ‘various circumflances which euided or encouraged 


them in their attempts. ‘The ftudy of thefe foothed ‘and inflamed his _ 


favourite paflion; and while he contemplated the maps, and read the 
defcriptions of the new countries which Pereftrello had feen, his im- 
patience to vifit them became irrefiftible. In order to indulge it, he 
made a voyage to Madeira, and continued during several years to trade 
with that ifland, with the Canaries, the Azores, the fettlements in 


Guinea, and all the other places which the Portuguefe had difcovered on 


the continent of Africa. 

By the experience which obtains acquired, during fuch a variety of 
voyages, to almoft every part of the globe with which, at that time, any 
intercourfe was carried on: by fea, he was now become one of the moft 
fkilful navigators in Europe. But, not fatisfied with that praife, his 
ambition’ aimed at fomething more. The fuccefsful progrefs of the 
Portuguefe navigators had awakened a fpirit of curiofity and emulation, 
which fet every man of f{cience upon examining alf the circumftances 
that led to the difcoveries which they had made, orthat afforded a prof- 
pect of fucceeding in any new and bolder undertaking, The mind of 
Columbus, naturally inquifitive, capable of deep reflegtion, and turned 
to fpeculations of this kind, was fo often employed in revolving the 
principles upon which the Portuguefe had founded their ichemes of dif- 
covery, and the mode in which they had carried them on, that he gradu- 
ally began to form an idea of improving upon their plan, and of ae- 
goispiihiing difcoveries which hitherto they had attempted in vain. 

- To find out a paffage by fea to the Eaft Indies, was the great obje@ in 
 wiew at that period. From the time that the Portuguefe doubied Cape de 
Verd, 
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Verd; this was the point at which they aimed in all their navigations, 
_and, in comparifon with ity all their difcoveries in Africa appeared in- 
confiderable. The fertility and riches of India had been known for 
"many ages; its fpices and other valuable commodities were in high re- 
queft throughout Europe, and the vaft wealth of the Venetians arifing 
from their having engroffed this trade, had raifed the envy of all nations, 
But how intent foever the Portuguefe were upon difcovering a new route 
tothofe defirable regions, they fearched for it only by fteering towards ~ 
the fouth, in hopes of arriving at India, by turning to the eaft, after 
they had failed round the farther extremity of Africas This courfe was 
ftill unknown, and} even if difcovered, was of fuch immenfe length, that 
avoyage from Europe to India muft have appeared, at that period, an 
undertaking extremely arduous, and of very uncertain iffue. More 
than half a century had beenemployed in advancing from Cape Non to 
the equator; a much longer fpace of time might elapfe before the more 
extenfive navigation from that to India could be accomplifhed. Thefe 
reflections upon the uncertainty, the danger and tedioufnefs of the courfe 
which the Portuguefe were purfuing, naturally led Columbus to confider 
whether a fhorter and more direét paflage to the Eaft Indies might not 
be found out. After revolving long and ferioufly every circumftance 
fuggetted by his fuperior knowledge in the theory as well as prattice of 
navigation, after comparing attentively the obfervations of modern pilots 
with the hints and conjectures of ancient authors, he at laft concluded, - 
that by failing directly towards the weft, acrofs the Atlantic ocean, new 
countries, which probably formed a part of the great continent of India, 

qmuft infallibly be difcoyered, | 
Principles and arguments of various kinds, and derived from ditrent 
fources, induced him to adopt this opinion, feemingly as chimerical ag 
it was new and extraordinary, The {pherical figure of the earth was 
known, and its magnitude afcertained with fome degree of accuracy. 
Vrom this it was evident, that the continents of Furope, Afia, and 
Africa, as far as they were known at that time, formed but a fmall por- 
tion of the terraqueous globe. It was fuitable to our ideas concerning 
the wifdom and beneficence of the Author of Nature, to believe that the 
vaft fpace, ftill unexplored, was not covered entirely by a wafte waprofit- 
able ocean, but occupied by countries fit for the habitation of .man.- It 
appeared likewife extremely probable, that the continent, on this fide of 
the globe, was balanced by a porportional. quantity of land in the other 
hemifphere. Thefe conclufions concerning the _exiftence. of another 
continent, drawn from the figure and ftructure of the globe, were con; 
firmed by the obférvations and conjectures of modern navigators. A. 
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Portuguefe pilot, having ftretched farther to the weft than was ufual at 
that time, took up a piece of timber artificially carved, floating upon the 
fea; and as it was driven towards him by a wefterly wind, he concluded 
that it came from fome unknown land, fituated in that quarter. Colum- 
bus’s brother-in-law had found, to the weft of the Madeira ifles, a piece 
of timber fafhioned in the fame manner, and brought by the fame wind ; 
and had feen likewife canes of an enormons fize floating upon the waves, 
which refembled thofe defcribed by Ptolemy, as productions peculiar 
to the Eaft Indies. After a courfe of wefterly winds, trees, torn up 
by the roots, were often driven upon the coafts of the Azores, and at 
one time the dead bodies of two men, with fingular features, refembl- 
ing neither the inhabitants of Europe nor of Africa, were caft afhore 
there. 
As the force of this united evidence, arifing from theoretical princi- 
_ ples and practical obfervations, led Columbus to expect the difcovery of 
new countries in the Weftern Ocean, other reafons induced him to be- 
lieve that thefe mui be conneéted with the continent of India. Though 
the ancients had hardly ever penetrated into India farther than the banks 
of the Ganges, yet fome Greek authors had ventured to defcribe the 
provinces beyond that river. As men are prone, and.at liberty, to mag- 
nify what is remote or unknown, they reprefented them as regions of an 
immenfe extent. Ctefias affirmed that India was as large as all the ref 
ef Afia. Oneficritus, whom Pliny. the naturalift follows, contended 
that it was equal to a third part of the inhabitable earth. Nearchus 
afferted, that it would take four months to march in a ftraight line from 
one extremity of India to the other. The journal of Marco Polo, who 
had proceeded towards the Eaft far beyond the limits to which any Ea- 
‘ ropean had ever advanced, feemed to confirm thefe exaggerated accounts 
of the ancients. By his magnificent defcriptions of the kingdoms of 
Cathay and Cipango, and of many other countries, the names of which 
‘were unknown in Europe, India appeared to be a region of vaft extent. 
From thefe accounts, which, however defective, were the moft accurate 
that the people of Europe had received at that period, with refpect to 
the remote parts of the Eaft, Columbus drew a jut conclufion. He 
contended, that, in proportion as the continent of India ftretched out 
towards the Eaft, it mutt, in confequence of the f{pherical figure of the 
earth, approach nearer to the iflands which had lately been difcovered 
tothe weft of Africa; that the diftance from the one to the other was 
probably not very confiderable; and that the moft direct, as well as 
fhorteft courfe, to the remote tegions of the Eaft, was to be found by 
| Ailibg due weft. This notion concerning the vicinity of India to the 
diene weftern 
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weftern parts of our continent, was countenanced by fome emirient 
writers among the ancients, the fan€tion of whofe authority was necef- 
- fary, in that age, to procure a favourable reception to any tenet. Arif 
totle thought it probable that the Columns of Hercules, or Straits of 
_ Gibraltar, were not far removed from the Eaft Indies, and that there 
might be a communication by fea between them. Seneca, in terms fill 
more explicit, affirms, that, witha fair wind, one might fail from Spain 
to India in a few days. The famous Atlantic ifland defcribed by Plato, 
and fuppofed by many to be a real country, beyond which an unknown 
continent was fituated, is reprefented by him as lying at no great dif- 
tance from Spain. After weighing all thefe particulars, Columbus, in 
whofe charaéter the modefty and difidence of true genius was united 
with the ardent enthufiafm of a projector, did not reft with fuch abfo- 
Jute affurance either upon his own arguments, or upon the authority of 
the ancients, as not to confult fuch of his contemporaries as were capable 
of comprehending the nature of the evidence which he produced in fup- 
. port of his opinion. As early as the year one thoufand four hundred 
end feventy-four, he communicated his ideas concerning the probability 
of difcovering new countries, by failing weftwards, to Paul, a phy- 

fician of Florence, eminent for his knowledge of cofmography, and 

who, from the learning as well as candour which he difcovers in his 
reply, appears to have been well intitled to the confidence which Co- 

Jambus: placed in him. He warmly approved of the plan, fuggefted 

feveral fats in confirmation of it, and encouraged Columbus to perfe- 
vere in an undertaking fo laudable, and which muft redound fo much 
to the honour of his country, and the benefit of Europe. 

To a mind lefs capable of forming and of executing great defigns 
than that of Columbus, all thofe reafonings, and obfervations, and au- 
thorities, would haye ferved only as the foundation of fome plaufible 
and fruitlefs theory, which might have furnifhed matter for imgenious 
difcourfe, or fanciful conje@ture. But with his fanguine and enterprifing 
temper, fpeculation led directly to action. Fully fatisfied himfelf with 
refpect to the truth of his fyftem, he was impatient to bring it to the teft 
of experiment, and to fet out upon a voyage of difcovery. The frit 
ftep towards this was to fecure the patronage of fome of the confidetable 
powers in Europe, capable of undertaking fuch an enterprife. As long 
abfence had not extinguifhed the affeCtion which he bore to his native | 
country, he wifhed that it fhould reap the fruits of his labours and in- - 
vention., With this view, he laid his {cheme before the fenate of Gee 
noa, and making his country the firft tender of his fervice, offered to 
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he expected to difcover. But Columbus had refided for fo many years 
in foreign parts, that his countrymen were unacquainted with his abi- 
lities and chara¢ter; and, though a maritime people, were fo little ac- 
cuftomed to diftant voyages, that they could form no juft idea of the 
principles on which he founded his hopes of fuccefs. ‘They inconfider- 
ately rejected his propofal, as the dream of a chimerical projector, and 
lok for ever the opportunity of reftoring their commonwealth to its an- 
cient fplendour. yh 

Having performed what was due to his country, Columbus was fo 
lictle difcouraged by the repulfe which he had received, that, inftead of 
relinguifhing his undertaking, he purfued it with freth ardour. He 
made his next overture to John If. king of Portugal, in whofe domi-. 
nions he had been long eftablifhed, and whom: he cenfidered, on that 
account, as having the fecond ¢laim to his fervice. Here every circume. 
ftance feemed to promife him-a more favourable réception. - He applied - 
toa monarch of an enterprifing genius, no incompetent judge.in naval. , 
affairs, and proud of patronifing every attempt to difcover new countries. 
His. fabjects were the moft experienced navigators in Europe; and the 
leaft apt to. he intimidated either by the novelty or boldnefs of any ma- 
ritime expedition.. In Portugal, the profeffional {kill of Columbus, as 
well as his perfonal. good qualities, were thoroughly known; and as 
_ the former rendered it probable that his {cheme was not altogether vi- 
fionary, the latter exempted him from the fufpicion of any finifter in- 
tention in propofing it. Accordingly, the king liftened to ‘him in the 
moft gracious manner, and referred the confideration of his plan to 
Diego Ortiz, bifhop of Ceuta, and twa Jewifh phyficians, eminent cof- 
mographers, whom he was accuftomed to confult in matters of this 
kind. As ‘in Genoa, ignorance had oppofed and difappointed Colum- 
bus; in Litbon, he had to combat with prejudice, an enemy no lefs for- 
_ midable. The perfons, according to whofe decifion his {cheme was to 
_ be adopted or rejetted, had been the chief directors of the Portuguefe 
navigations, and had advifed to fearch for a paffage to India, by fteer- 
ing a courfe direétly oppofite to that which Columbus recommended as 
fhorter and more certain; They could not, therefore, approve of his 

Propolal, without fubmitting to the double mortification, of condemn- 
ning their own theory, and of acknowledging his fuperior fagacity, 
After teafing him with captious queftions, and {tarting innumerable ob- 
jeGions, with a view of betraying him into fuch a particular explana- 
tion of his fyftem, as might draw from him a full difcovery of its na- 
ture, they deferred paffing a final judgement with refpect to it. In the 
ied time, they confpired to rob him of the honour and ‘advantages. 
C which 
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which he expected from the fuccefs of his fcheme, advifing the roa to 
difpatch a veffel, fecretly, in order to attempt the propofed difcoveryy 
by following exa¢tly the courfe which Columbus feemed to point out. 
John, forgetting on this occafion the fentiments becoming a monarch, 
meanly adopted this perfidious counfel. But the pilot, chofen to exe- 
cute Columbus’s plan, had neither the genius, nor the fortitude of its 
author. Contrary winds arofe, no fight of approaching land appeared, 
his courage failed, and he returned to Lifbon, exe crating the project as: 
equally extravagant and dangerous. 

Upon difcovering this difhonourable tranfaction, Columbus felt the 
indignation natural to an ingenuous mind, and in the warmth of his re- 
-fentment determined to break off all intercourfe with a nation capable 
of fuch flagrant treachery. He inftantly quitted the kingdom, and 
landed in Spain towards the clofe of the year one thoufand four hundred 
and eighty-four. As he was now at liberty to court the proteétion of 
any patron, whom he could engage to approve of his plan, and to carry 
it into execution, he refolved to propofe it in perfon to Ferdinand and 
Tfabella, who at that time governed the united kingdoms of Caftile and 
Atragon. But as he had already experienced the uncertain iffue of appli- 
cations to kings and minifters, he took the precaution of fending into 
England his brother Bartholomew, to whom he had fully communicated 
his ideas, in order that he might negociate, at the fame time, with 
Henry VII. who was reputed one of the moft ss ate as well as opu- 
lent princes in Europe. 

It was not without reafon that Columbus entertained doubts and fears 
with refpeét’ to the reception of his propofals in the Spanifh court. 
Spain was, at that juncture, engaged in a dangerous war with Granada, 
the laft of the Moorifh kingdoms in that country. ‘The wary and fuf- 
picious temper of Ferdinand was not formed to relith bold or uncommon | 
defigns. Ifabella, though more generous and enterprifing, was’ under 
the influence of her hufband in-all her aétions. The Spaniards had 
hitherto made no efforts to extend navigation beyond its ancient limits, . 
and had beheld the amazing progrefs of difcovery among their neigh. 
bours the Portuguefe, without one attempt to imitate or to rival them. - 
‘The war with the Infidels afforded an ample field to the national activity 
and love of glory. Under circumftances fo unfavourable, it was impof-. 
fible for Columbus to make rapid progrefs with a nation, naturally flow 
and dilatory in forming all its refolutions. His character, however, was 
admirably adapted to that of the people, whofe confidence and protec. 
tion he folicited. He was grave, though courteous in his deportment ; . 
circumfpett i in his words. oi aGtions ; irreptoachable in his morals; and 

| exemplary 
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exemplary in his attention to all the duties and fun&tions of religion. 
By qualities fo refpectable, he not only gained many private friends, 
but acquired fuch-general efteem, that, notwithftanding the plainnefs of 
his appearance, fuitable to the mediocrity of his fortune, he was not 
confidered as a mere adventurer, to whom indigence had fuggetted a vi- 
fionary project, but was received as a perfon to whofe propofitions ferious 
attention was due, 

Ferdinand and Ifabella, though fully occupied by their opetattbnde 
againft the Moors, paid {fo much regard to Columbus, as to remit the 
confideration of his plan to the queen’s confeffor, Ferdinand de Tala- 
vera. He confulted fuch of his countrymen as were fuppofed beft qua 
lified to decide with refpe€t to a fubjeét of this kind. But true feience 
had, hitherto, made fo little progrefs in Spain, that the pretended phi- 
_ Tofophers, fele€ted to judge in a matter of fuch moment, did not com- 
prehend the firft principles upon which Columbus founded his conjec« 
tures and hopes, Some of them, from miftaken notions concerning the 
dimenfions of the globe, contended that a voyage.to thofe remote parts 
of the eaft, which Columbus expected to difcover, could not be per- 
formed in’ lefs than three years, Others concluded, that either he would - 
find the ocean to be of infinite extent, according to the opinion of fome 
ancient philofophers; or, if he fhould perfift in fteering towards the 
weft beyond a certain point, that the convex figure of the globe would 
prevent his return, and that he muft inevitably perifh, in the vain at- 
tempt to open a communication between the two oppofite hemifpheres, 
which nature had,for ever disjoined. Even without deigning to enter 
into any particular difcuffion, many reje¢ted the {cheme in general, upon 
the credit of a maxim, under which the ignorant and unenterprifing 
fhelter themfelves in every age, “ ‘That it is prefumptuous in any per- 
fon, to fuppofe that he alone poffeffes knowledge fuperior to all the reft 
of mankind united.” They maintained, that if there were really any 
fuch countries as Columbus pretended, they could not have remained fo 
dong concealed, nor would the wifdom and fagacity of former ages have 
left the glory of this invention to an obfcure Genoefe pilot. . 

' It required all Columbus’s patience and addrefs to negociate with men 
capable of advancing fuch ftrange propofitions, He had to contend not 
only with the obftinacy of ignorance, but with what is ftill more intrac- 
table, the pride of falfe knowledge. After innumerable conferences, 
and wafting. five years in fruitlefs endeavours to inform and to fatisfy 
judges fo little capable of deciding with propriety, Talavera, at latt, 
made fuch an unfavourable report to Ferdinand and Ifabella, as induced 
them to acquaint Columbus, that until the war with the Moors fhould be 
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brought to a period, it would be he Se hea to engage in any néw and 
expenfive enterprife. 

Whatever care was taken to foften the harfhnefs of this declarations 

Columbus confidered it as a final rejeGtion of his propofals. But hap 
pily for mankind, the fuperiority of genius, which is capable of forming 
great and uncommon defigns, is ufually accompanied with an ardent en- 
thufiafm, which can neither be cooled by delays, nor damped by difap-. 
pointment. Columbus was of this fanguine temper. ‘Though he felt 
deeply the cruel blow given to his hopes, and retired immiediately from 
a court, where he had been amufed fo long with vain expe(tations, his 
confidence in the juftnefs of his own fyftem did not diminifh, and his 
impatience to demonftrate the truth of it by an aCtual experiment became 
greater thanever. Having courted the protection of fovereign ftates 
without fuccefs, he applied, next, to perfons of inferior rank, and ad- 
drefled fucceflively the dukes of Medina Sidonia, and Medina Celi, who, 
though fubjets, were poffeffed of power and opulence more than equal 
to the enterprife which he projected. His negociations with them proved 
as fruitlefs, as thofe in which he had been hitherto engaged ;, for thefe 
noblemen were either as little convinced by Columbus’s arguments as 
their fuperiors, or they were afraid of alarming the jealoufy, and of- 
_ fending the pride of Ferdinand, by countenancing a {cheme which he 
had rejected. 
Amid the painful fenfations peter by fuch a Hr comma of. difap- 
pointments, Columbus had to fuftain: the additional diftrefs, of having 
received no accounts from his brother, whom he had fent to the court of 
England. In his voyage to that country, Bartholomew had been fo un= 
fortunate as to fall into the hands of pirates, who having tripped him of 
every thing, detained him a prifoner for feveral years. At length, he 
_ made his efcape, and arrived in London, but in fuch extreme indigences 
that he was obliged to employ himfelf, during a confiderable time, ia 
drawing and felling maps, in order to pick up as much money as would 
purchafe a decent drefs, in which he might yenture to appear at court. 
~ He then laid before the king the propofals, with which he had. been ens 
trufted by his brother, and, notwithftanding Henry’s exceflive caution 
and parfimony, which rendered him averfe to new or expenfive under- 
takings, he received Columbus’s overtures, with more approbation, than 
any monarch to whom they had hitherto been prefented. 

Meanwhile, Columbus being unacquainted with his brother’s ene 
and having now no profpect of encouragement in Spain, refolved to vifit 
the court of England 1 in perfon, in kopes of meeting with a more fa- _ 
vourable ‘reception there. He had aay made preparations for this 
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pirpofe, and taken meafutes for the difpofal of his children during his 
abfence, when Juan Perez, the, guardian of the monaftery of Rabida, . 
near Palos, in which they had been educated, earneftly folicited him to 
defer his journey for a fhort time. Perez was a man of confiderable 

learning, and of fome credit with Queen Ifabella, to whom he was 
“known perfonally. He was warmly-attached to Columbus, with whofe 
abilities as well as integrity he had many opportunities of being ac 
quainted. Prompted by curiofity or by friendfhip, he entered upon an 
‘aecurate examination of his fyftem, in conjunétion with a phyfician 
fettled in the neighbourhood, who was a confiderable proficient in ma- 
’ thematical knowledge. This inveftigation fatisfied them fo thoroughly, 
with refpect to the folidity of the principles on which Columbus founded 
his opinion, and the probability of fuccefs in executing the plan which. 
he propofed, that Perez, in order to prevent his country from being 
deprived of the glory and benefit, which muft accrue to the patrons of 
fuch a grand enterprife, ventured to write to Ifabella, conjuring her to 
eonfider the matter anew, with the attention which it merited, 
Moved by the reprefentations of a perfon whom the refpected, [fabella 
defired Perez to repair immediately to the village of Santa Fé, in which, 
on account of the fiege of Granada, the court refided at that time, that 
fhe might confer with him upon this important fabje&t. The firft effe@ 
of their interview was a gracious invitation of Columbus back to court, 
accompanied with the prefent of a fmall {um to equip him for the jour- 
ney. As there was now a certain profpeét, that the war with the Moors 
would fpeedily be brought to an happy iflue by the reduCtion of Gra- 
nada, which would leave the nation at liberty to engage in new under 
takings; this, as well as the mark of royal favour, with which Co- 
lumbus had been lately honoured, encouraged his friends to appear with 
greater confidence than formerly in fupport of his fcheme. © The chief 
of thefe, Alonfo de Quintanilla, comptroller of the finances in Cattile, 
and Luis de Santangel, receiver of the ecclefiaftical revenues in Atragon, 
- whofe meritorious zeal in promoting this great defign entitles their names 
to an honourable place in hiftory, introduced Columbus to many per- 
fons of high rank, and interefted them warmly in his behalf. 
- But it was not an eafy matter to infpire Ferdinand with favourable 
fentiments. He ftill regarded Columbus’s projet as extravagant and 
. Chimerical ; and in order to render the efforts of his partizans ineffec- 
tual, he had the addrefs to employ in this new negociation with him, 
fome of the perfons who had formerly pronounced his fcheme ta be im- 
practicable. 'To their aftonifhment, Columbus appeared before them 
with the fame confident hopes of fuccefs as formerly, and infifted upon 
er : the 
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the fame high recompence. He propofed that 4 {mall fleet thould be 
fitted out, under his command, to attempt the difcovery, and demanded 
to be appointed hereditary admiral and vicefoy of all the feas and lands 
which he fhould difcover, and to havé the tenth of the profits arifing 
from them, fettled irrevocably upon himfelf and his defcendants: At 
the fame time, he offered to advance the eighth part Of the fum neceffary 
for accomplifhing his defign, on condition that he fhould be entitled to 
a proportional fhare of benefit from the adventare. If the enterprife 
fhould totally mifcarry, he made no ftipulation for any rewatd or emo- 
Iument whatever. Inftead of viewing this condué as the cleareft evi- 
dence of his full perfuafion with refpeé to the truth of his own fyftem; 
or being ftruck with that magnanimity which, after fo many delays and 
repulfes, would ftoop to nothing inferior to its original claims, the per- 
fons with whom Columbus treated, began meanly to calculate the ex- 
pence of the expedition, and the value of the reward-which he dea 
manded. ‘The expence, moderate as it was, they reprefented to be too 
great for Spain, in the prefent exhauftedsftate of its finances. They con- 
tended, that the: honours and emoluments ‘claimed by Columbus, were 
exorbitant, even if he fhould perform the utioft of what he had pros 
mifed ; and if all his fanguine hopes fhould prove illufive, fuch vaft con- 
ceffions to an adventurer would be deemed not only inconfiderate, but 
- gidiculous. In this impofing garb of caution and prudence, their opis 
nion appeared fo plaufible, and was fo warmly fupported by Ferdinand, 
that Ifabella declined giving any countenance to Columbus, and ab- 
suptly broke off the negociation with him which fhe had begun. 
.. This was more mortifying to Columbus than all the difappointmente 
which he had hitherto met with, The invitation to court from Ifa~ - 
bella, like an unexpected ray of light, had opened fuch profpeéts of fuc- 
cefs, as encouraged him to hope that his labours were at an end; but 
now darknefs and uncertainty returned, and his mind, firm as it was, 
could hardly fupport the fhock of fuch an unforefeen reverfe. He with- 
drew in deep anguith from court; with an intention of pein his 
yoyage to England, as his laft refource. 

About that time Granada futrendered, and Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
in triumphal pomp, took poffeffion of a city, the redu€tion of which 
extirpated a foreign power from the heart of their dominions, and rena 
dered them matters of all the provinces, extendiag from the bottom of 
the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Portugal. As the flow of {pirits which 
accompanies fuccefs elevates the mind, and rendersit enterprifing, Quins 
tanilla and Santangel, the vigilant and difcerning patrons:of Columbus, 
took advantage of this favourable fituation, in order to make one effort 

more 
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more in behalf of their friend. They addreffed themfelves to Ifabella, 
and, after exprefling fome furprife, that fhe, who had always been the’ 
munificent patronefs of generous undertakings, fhould hefitate fo long’ 
to countenance the moft fplendid fcheme that had ever been propofed to 
any monarch ; they reprefented to her, that Columbus was a man of a’ 
found underftanding and virtuous chara@ter, well qualified, by his expe-’ 
rience in navigation, as well as his knowledge of geometry, to form juft’ 
. ideas with, refpeét to the ftructure of the globe and the fituation of its 
various regions; that, by offering to rifk his own life and fortune in the 
execution of his fcheme, he gave ! the moft fatisfying evidence both of his. 
integrity and hope of fuccefs; that the fum requifite for equipping fuech 
an armament as he demanded was inconfiderable, and the advantages’ 
which might accrue from his undertaking were immenfe; that he de-’ 
manded no recompence for his invention and labour, but what was to’ 

arife from the countries which he fhould difcover; that, as it was wor-> 
thy of her magnanimity to make this noble attempt to extend the {phere 
of human knowledge, and to open an intercourfe with regions hitherto’ 
unknown, fo it would afford the higheft fatisfaftion to her piety and’ 
zeal, after re-eftablifhing the Chriftian faith in thofe provinces of Spain: 
from which it had been long banifhed, to difeover a new world, to 
which fhe might communicate the light and bleffings of divine trath ;° 
that if now fhe did not decide inftantly, the opportunity would be irre- 
trievably loft; that Columbus was on his way to foreign countries,’ 
where fome prince, more fortunate or adventurous, would clofe with 
his propofals, and Spain would for ever-bewail the fatal timidity which’ 
had excluded her from the glory and advantages bat fhe had once in: her 
power to have enjoyed. iS 

Thefe forcible arguments, urged by shctode of fuch authority, and at: 
a juncture fo well chofen, produced the defired effet. They difpelled: 
all Ifabella’s doubts and fears; fhe ordered Columbus to be inftantly 
recalled, declared her refolution of employing him on his own terms, : 
and regretting the low ftate of her finances, generoufly offered to pledge: 
her own jewels, in order to raife as much money as might be needed in» 
making preparations for the voyage. Santangel, in a tranfpare of gra- 
titude, kiffed the queen’s hand, and i in order to fave het from having: 
recourfe to fuch a mortifying expedient for procuring money, engaged 
to advance immediately the fum that was requifite. 

Columbus had proceeded fome leagues on his journey, when the mace 
fenger from Ifabella overtook him. Upon receiving an-account of the 
nnexpected revolution in his favour, he returned direCly to Santo Fe, 
though fome remainder of diffidence ftill mingled itfelf with his joy. 

But 
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Bat the cordial reception which he met with from Ifabella, together with 


the near profpect of fetting out upon that voyage which had fo long 
‘been the object of his thoughts and wifhes, foon effaced the remembrance. 


of all that he had fuffered in Spain, during eight tedious years of folici- 
tation and fufpenfe. The negociation now went forward with facility 
and difpatch, and a treaty of capitulation with Columbus was figned on 
the feventeenth of April, one thoyfand four hundred and ninety-two, _ 
The chief articles of it were, 1. Ferdinand and Ifabella, as fovereigns 
of the ocean, conftituted Columbus their high admiral in all the feas, 
iflands, and continents which fhould be difcovered by his induftry ; and 
flipulated, that he and his heirs for ever fhould enjoy this office, with 
the fame powets and prerogatives which belonged to the high admiral of. 
Caftile, within the limits of his jurifdiGtion. 2. They appointed Co- 
lumbus their viceroy in all the iflands and continents which he fhould 

difcover; but if, forthe better adminiftration of affairs, it fhould here-. 
after be neceffary to eftablifh a feparate governor in any of thofé coun- 


. tries, they authorifed Columbus to name three perfons, of whom they 


- would chufe one for that office; and the dignity of viceroy, with all 


its immunities, was likewife to be hereditary in the family of Columbus. : 
3- They granted to Columbus and his heirs for ever the tenth of the 
free profits accruing from the produdtions and commerce of the countries 
which he fhould difcover, . 4, | They declared, that if any controverfy 
or law-fuit fhall arife with refpe&t to any mercantile tranfation in the 
countries which fhould be difcovered, it fhould be determined by the 


. {ole authority of Columbus, or of judges to be appointed by him. 


<< 


5- They permitted Columbus to advance one-eighth part of what fhould: _ 
be expended in preparing for the expedition, and in carrying on com, - 


merce with the countries which he fhould difcaver, and intitled him, in 


return, to an eighth past of the profit, 

. Though the name of Ferdinand appears conjoined with that of Ifabella 
in this tranfaGtion, his diftruft of Columbus was ftill fo violent that he: 
refufed to take any part in the enterprife as king of Arragon, | As the» 
whole expence.of'the expedition was to be defrayed by the crown of - 
Caftile, Ifabella referved for her fubjets of that kingdom an exclufive 
right to all the benefits which might’ redound from its fuccefs. 

As foon as the treaty was figned, Ifabella, by her attention and ac- 
tivity in forwarding the preparations for the voyage, endeavoured to 
make fome reparation to Columbus for the time which he had loft in 
feuitlefs folicitation. By the twelfth of May, all that depended upon 
her was adjufted ; and Columbus waited on the king and queen, in order 
to receive their final inftructions, Every thing refpeCting the deftination, 

| | hi and, 
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and conduct of the voyage, they committed implicitly to the difpofal of 
his prudence. - But, that they might avoid giving any juft caufe of of- 
fence to the king of Portugal, they ftri€tly enjoined him not to approach 
neat to the Portuguefe fettlements on the coatt of Guinea, or in any of 
the other countries to which the Portuguefe claimed right as difcoverers. 
Ifabella had ordered the fhips, of which Columbus was to take the com- 
mand, to be fitted out in the port of Palos, a {mall maritime town in the 
province of Andalufia. As the guardian Juan Perez, to whom Co- 
lumbus has already been fo much indebted, refided in the neighbour- 
hood of this place, he, by the influence of that good ecclefiaftic, as well 
as by his own conneétion with the inhabitants, not only raifed among 
them what he wanted of the fum that he was bound by treaty to ad- 
vance, but engaged feveral of them to accompany him in the voyage. 
The chief of thefe affociates were three brothers of the name of Pin- 
zon, of confiderable wealth, and of great experience in, naval affairs, 
who were willing to hazard their lives and fortunes in the expedition, 

But, after all the efforts of Ifabeila and Columbus, the armament was 
not fuitable, either to the dignity of the nation by which it was equip- 
ed, or to the importance of the fervice for which it was deftined. It 
confifted of three veffels. The largeft, a fhip of no confiderable 
burden, was commanded by Columbus, as admiral, who gave it the 
name of Sazta Maria, out of refpect for the Bleffed Virgin, whom he 
honoured with fingular devotion, Of the fecond, called the, Pinta, 
Martin Pinzon was captain, and his brothet Francis pilot. The third, 
named the Nigza, was under the command of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. 
T hefe two were light veflels, hardly fuperior in burden or force to large 
boats. This fquadron, if it merits that name, was victualled for twelve 
months, and had on board ninety men, moftly failors, together with a 
few adventurers who followed the fortune of Columbus, and fome gentle- 
men of Ifabella’s. court, whom ‘fhe appointed to accompany him. 
Though the expence of the undertaking was one of the circumftances 
which chiefly alarmed the court of Spain, and retarded fo long the ne- 
gociation with Columbus, the fum employed in fitting out this fquadron 
did not exceed four thoufand pounds. 

As the art of fhip-building in the fifteenth century was extremely 
rude, and the bulk of veflels was accommodated to the fhort.and eafy 
voyages along the coaft which they were accuftomed to perform, itis a 
proof of the courage as well as enterprifing genius of Columbus, that he 
ventured, with a fleet fo unfit for a diftant navigation, to. explore un- 
known feas, where he had no chart to guide him, no knowledge of the 
sides and currents, and no experience of the dangers to which he might 

, D . be 
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be expofed. His eagernefs to accomplifh the great defign which had fo 
long engroffed his thoughts, made him overlook or difregard every cir- 
cumftance that would have intimidated a mind lefs adventurous. He 
_puthed forward the preparations with fuch ardour, and was feconded fo 
effeCtually by the perfons to whom Habella committed the fuperin- 
tendence of this bufinefs, that every thing was foon in readinefs for the 
voyage. But as Columbus was deeply impreffed with fentiments of re- 
_ligion, he would not fet out upon an expedition fo arduous, and of which 
oné great object was to extend the knowledge of the Chriftian faith, 
without imploring publicly the guidance and protection of Heaven. 
With this view, he, together with all the perfons under his command, 
marched in folemn proceflion to the monaftery of Rabida. After con- 
felling their finS@fnd obtaining abfolution, they received the holy facra- 
ent from the hands of the guardian, who joined his prayers to theirs 
for the faccéfS of an enterprife which he had fo zealoufly patronized. 
Next morning, being Friday the third day of Auguft, in the year one 
thoufand four hundred and ninety-two, Columbus fet fail, a little before 
fun-rife, in prefence of a ‘valt crowd of fpeStators, who fent up their 
fapplications to Heaven for the profperous iffue of the: voyage, which 
they withed, rather than expected. Columbus fteered directly for the 
Canary Iflands, and arrived there, Auguft 13) 1492, without any occur- 
rence that would have deferved notice on any other occafion. But, in 

a voyage of fuch expectation and importance, every circumitance was the 
objege of attention. The rudder of the Pinta broke loofe, the day after 
fhe left the harbour, and that accident alarmed the crew, no lefs fuper- 
fitious than unfkilful, as a certain omen of the unfortunate deftiny of the 

xpedition. Even in the fhort run to the Canaries, the fhips were found 
to be fo crazy and ill appointed, as to be very improper for a navigation 
which was expected to be both long and dangerous. Columbus refitted 
them, however, to the beft of his power, and having fupplied himfeif 
with freth provifions he took his departure from Gomera, one of the 
-moit wefterly of the Canary iflands, on the fixth day of September. 

‘ Here the voyage of difeovery may properly be faid to begin; for 
~ Columbus holding his courfe due weft, left immediately the ufual track: 
of navigation, and ftretched into unfrequented and unknown feas. ‘The 
filt day, as it was very calm, he made but little way; bat on the fecond, 
“he ioft fight of the Canaries ; and mamy of the failors, dejected already 
aad difmayed, when they contemplated the boldnels of the undertaking, 
began to beat their breatts, and to fhed tears, as if they were never more 
-to behold land. Columbus comforted them with affurances of fuceefs, 
and the profpect of vat wealth, in thofe opulent regions whither he was 
‘eondu@ting them, ‘This early difcovery of the fpirit of bis followers — 

; taught 
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taught Columbus, that he muft prepare to ftruggle, not only with the 
unavoidable difficulties which might be expected from the nature of his 

undertaking, but with fuch as were likely to arife from the ignorance 
and timidity of the people under his command; and he perceived. that 
the art of governing the minds of men would be no lefs requifite for ac- 
complifhing the difcoveries which he had in view, than nay val fkill and 
undaunted courage. Happily for himfelf, and for the country by which 
he was employed, he joined to the ardent temper and inventive genius of 
a projector, virtues of another fpecies, which are rarely united with them. 
He poffeffed a thorough knowledge of mankind, an infinuating addrefs, 
" a patient perfeverance in executing any plan, the perfect government of 
his paffions, and the talent of acquiring an afcendant over thofe of other 
men. ‘All thefe qualities, which formed him for c@pmand, were 'aC- 
companied with that fuperior knowledge of his profeffion, which begets 
confidence in times of difficulty and danger, To unikilful Spanifh 
failors, accuftomed only to coafting voyages in the Mediterranean, the 
maritime fcience of Columbus, the fruit of thirty years experience, im- 
proved by an acquaintance with all the inventions of the Portuguefe, ap- 
peared immenfe. As foon as they put to fea, he regulated every thing by 
his fole authority ; ; he fuperintended the execution of every order; and 
allowing himfelf only a few hours for fleep, he was at all other fay 
upon deck. As his courfe lay through feas which had not formerly 
been vifited, the founding-line, or inftruments for obfervation, were 
continually in his hands. After the example of the Portuguefe difcover- 
ers, he attended to the motion of tides and currents, watched the flight 
ef birds, the appearance of fifhes, of fea-weeds, and of every thing that 
floated on the waves; and entered every occurrence, with < a minute ex- 
actnefs, in the journal which he kept: As the length of the voyage 
could not fail of alarming failors habituated only to fhort excurfions, 
Columbus endeavoured to conceal from them the real progrefs which: 
they made. With this view,-though they run eighteen leagues on the 
fecond day after they left Gomera; he gave.out,that they had advanced 
only fifteen, and he uniformly employed the fame artifice of reckoning 
fhort during the whole voyage. By the fourteenth of September, the 
fleet was above two hundred leagues to the weft of the Canary Iles, at a 
greater diftance from land than any Spaniard had been before that timee 
‘There they ‘were ftruck with an appearance no lefs. aftonifhing than new. 
They obferved that the magnetic needle, in their: compafles, did not 
point exactly to the polar ftar, but varied towards the welt; and as they 
proceeded, this variation ‘increafed. This appearance, which is now 
familiar, though it ftill remains one of the mytfteries of nature, into the 
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caufe of which the fagacity of man hath not been able to pénettate, 
filled the companions of Columbus with terror. They were now in a 
boundlefs unknown ocean, far from the ufual courfe of navigation ; 
nature itfelf feemed to be altered, and the only guide which they had 
left was about to fail them. Columbus, with no lefs quicknefs than 
ingenuity, invented a reafon for this appearance, which, though it did 
not fatisfy himfelf, feemed fo plaufible to them, that it difpelled their: 
fears, or filenced their murmurs. 

He ftill continued to fteer due weft, nearly in the fame latitude with 
the Canary iflands. In this courfe he came within the fphere of the trade 
wind, which blows invariably from eaft to weft, between the tropics and 
a few degrees beyond them. He advanced before this fteady gale with 
fuch uniform rapidity, that it was feldom neceffary to fhift a fail. - When 
about four hundred leagues to the weft of the Canaries, he found the fea 
fo covered with weeds, that it refembled a meadow of vaft extent ; and 
in fome places they were fo thick, as to retard the motion of the veffels. 
‘This ftrange appearance occafioned new alarm and difquiet. The 
failors imagined that they were now arrived at the utmoft boundary of 
the navigable ocean; that thefe floating weeds would obftru& their 
farther progrefs, and concealed dangerous rocks, or fome large tra¢t of 
land, which had funk, they knew not how, in that place. Columbus 
endeavoured to perfuade them, that what had alarmed, ought rather to 
have encouraged them, and was to be confidered as a fign of approach- 
ing land. At the fame time, a brifk gale arofe, and carried them 
forward. Several birds were feen hovering about the fhip*, and 
direGted their flight towards the weft, The defponding crew refumed 
fome degree of {pirit, ee began to entertain frefh hopes. 


~ © - 


’ * As the Portuguefe, in making their difcoveries, did not depart far from the coat of 
Africa, they concluded that bir ds, whofe flight they obferved with great attention, did 
mot venture to any confiderable diftance from Jand.. In the infancy of navigation, it 
was not known, that birds often ftretch their flight to an immentfe diftance. from, any. 
fhore. In failing towards the Weft-Indian iflands, birds are often feen at the diftance of 
two hundred leagues from the neareft coatt. Sloane’ s ‘Nat. Hit. of Jamaica, vol. ic 
Ps 30. Catefby faw an owl at fea, when the fhip was fix hundred leagues diftant from 
land. Nat. Hitt. of Carolina, pref. p. 7. Hit. Naturelle de M. Buffon, tom. xvi. 
P- 32. From which it appears, that this indication of land, on which Columbus {eems . 
to have relied with fome confidence, was extremely uncertain. This obfervation is 
confirmed by Captain Cook, the mott extenfive and experienced navi gator of any age or 
nation. ¢ No one yet knows’ (fays he) to what diftance any of the oceanic birds go ta 
fea; for my own part, I do not believe that there is one in the whole tribe that can be 

relied on in’ pointing out the Nols of la land. 7 Voyage towards the South Paley vol. i ig 
Pe 2750 : ii i g 
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‘Upon the fir of OGober they were, according to the admiral’s 
plese! feven hundred and feventy leagues to the weft of the Ca- 
naries ; but left his men fhould be intimidated by the prodigious length 
of navigation, he gave out that they had proceeded only five hundred 
and eighty-four Sh and, fortunately for Columbus, neither his 
own pilot, nor thofe of the other fhips, had {kill fufficient to correé 
this error, and difcover the deceit, They had now been above three 
weeks at fea; they had proceeded far beyond what former nayigators 
had attempted or deemed poffible; all their prognoftics of difcovery, 
drawn from the flight of birds and other circumftances, had proved fal. 
lacious ; the appearances of land, with which their own credulity or the 
artifice of their commander had from time to time flattered and amufed 
them, had been altogether illufive, and their profpee of fuccefs feemed 
now to be as diftant as ever, Thefe refleCtions occurred often to men, 
who had no other objet or occupation, than to reafon and difcourfe 
concerning the intention and circumftances of their expedition, They | 
made impreflion, at fir, upon the ignorant and timid, and exteftding, | 
by degrees, to fuch as were better informed or more refolute, the con- 
tagion {fpread at length from fhip to fhip. From fecret whifpers or 
murmurings, they proceeded to open cabals and public complaints, 
| They taxed their fovereign with inconfiderate credulity » in paying fuch 
regard to the vain promifes and rath conje@tures of an indigent foreigner, 
_as to hazard the lives of fo many of her own fubjetts, in profecuting a 
chimerical {cheme. ‘Fhey affirmed that they had fully performed their 
duty, by venturing fo far in an unknown and hopelefs courfe, and could 
incur no blame, for refufing to follow, any longer, a defperate adven- 
turer to certain deftruction. They contended, that it was neceflary to 
think of returning to Spain, while their crazy veffels were ftill in a con- 
dition to keep the fea, but exprefled their fears that the attempt would 
prove vain, as the wind, which had hitherto been fo favourable to their 
courfe, muft render it impoffible to fail i in the oppofite direction. All 
agreed that Columbus fhould be compelled by force to adopt a meafure 
on which their common fafety depended. Some of the more audacious 
propofed, as the moft expeditious and certain. method for getting rid at 
once of his remonftrances, to throw him into the fea, being perfuaded, 
that, upon their return to Spain, the death of an unfuccefsful projector 
would excite little concern, and be inquired i into with no curiofity. 
Columbus was fully fenfible of his perilous fituation. He had obferved, 
with great uneafinefs, the fatal operation of. ignorance and of fear i in 
producing difaffection among his crew, and faw that it was now ready. 
oy’ 
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‘to burft out into open mutiny. He retained, however, perfeét prefence 


of mind. He affected to feem ignorant of their machinations. Not- 
withftanding the agitation and folicitude of his own mind, he appeared 
with ‘a cheerful countenance, like a man fatisfied with the progrefs 
which he had made, and confident of fuccefs. Sometimes he employed 
all the arts of infinuation to foothe his men. Sometimes he endeavoured 
to work upon their ambition or avarice, by magnificent defcriptions. of 
the fame and wealth which they were about to acquire. On other oc- 
cafions, he aflumed a tone of authority, and threatened them with ven- 
geance from their fovereign, if, by their daftardly behaviour, they 
fhould defeat this noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt 
the Spanifh name above that of every other nation. Even with fedi- 
tious failors, the words of a man whom they had been accuftomed to re- 
verence, were weighty and perfuafive, and not only reftrained them from 
thofe violent exceffes, which they meditated, but prevailed with them to 


accompany their admiral for fome time longer. 


As they proceeded, the indications of approaching land ease to be 
more certain, and excited hope in proportion, The birds began to ap-. 
pear in flocks, making towards the fouth-weft, . Columbus, in imitation 
of the Portuguefe navigators, who had been guided, in feveral of their 
difcoveries, by the motion of birds, altered his courfe from due weft to- . 
wards that quarter. whither they pointed their flight. But, after holding 
on for feveral days in this new direGtion, without any better fuccefs than 
formerly, having feen no object, during thirty days, but the fea and the — 
fv, the hopes of his companions fubSded fafter than they had rifen : 

their fears revived with additional force ; impatience, rage, and ae 
appeared in every countenance. All fenfe’of fubordination was lott; 
the officers, who had hitherto concurred with Columbus in opinion, 
and fupported his authority, now took part with the private men; they 
afiembled tumultuoufly on the deck, expoftulate with their ee 
mingled threats with their expoftulations, and required him inftantly to 
tack about and to return to Europe. . Columbus perceived that it would 
be of no avail to have recourfe to any of his former arts, which having 
been tried fo often, had loft their effe&; and that it was impoffible to 
rekindle any zeal for the fuccefs of the expedition among men, in whofe 
breafts fear had extinguifhed every generous fentiment. He faw that it 


was/no lefs vain to think of employing either gentle or fevere meafures, 


to quell a mutiny fo general and fo violent. It was neceffary, on all 


thefe accounts, to foothe paffions which he could no longer command, 
and to give way to a torrent too impetuous to be checked, _He pro: 
mifed 
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mifed- folemnly to his men that he would comply with their requeft, 
provided they would accompany him, and obey his commands for three 
days longer, and if, during that time, land were not difcovered, he 
would then abandon the enterprife, and direét his courfe towards Spain. 
Enraged as the failors were, and impatient to turn their faces again 
towards their native country, this propofition did not appear to them 
-unreafonable. Nor did Columbus hazard much in confining himfelf to 
aterm fo fhort. The prefages of difcovering land were now fo numer- 
ous and promifing, that he deemed them infallible. For fome days the 
founding line reached the bottom, and the foil which it brought up in- 
dicated land to be at no great diftance. ‘The flocks of birds increafed, 
and were compofed not only of fea fowl, but of fuch land birds as could 
not be fuppofed'to fly far from the fhore. The crew of the Pinta ob- 
ferved a carie floating, which feemed to have, been newly cut, and. like- 
wife a piece of timber artificially carved. The failors aboard the 
Nigna took up the branch of a tree with red berries, perfectly freth. 
The clouds around the fetting fun affumed a new appearance ; the air 
was more mild and warm, and, during night, the wind became unequal 
and yariable. From all thefe {ymptoms, Columbus was fo confident of 
being near land, that on the evening of the eleventh of Oétober, after 
public prayers for fuccefs, he ordered the fails to be furled, and the 
- fhips to lie to, keeping frit watch, left they fhould be driven afhore in 
the night. During thig interval of fufpence and expectation, no man 
fhut his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that quarter 
where they expected to difcover the land, which had been. fo long the 
object of their wifhes, 
About two hours before ‘midnight, Columbus andere on the fore- 
caftle, obferved.a light ‘ata diftance, and privately pointed it out to 
Pedro Guttierez, a page of the queen’s wardrobe. Raha perceived 
it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three faw it in 
motion, as if it were carried from place to place. A little after mid- 
night, the ‘joyful found of land, land, was heard from the Pinta, which 
kept always ahead of the other fhips. But, having been fo often de- 
ceived by. fallacious appearances, every man was now become flow of 
belief, and waited, in all the anguifh of uncertainty and impatience, for 
the return of day. As foon as morning dawned, Friday, Ogtober 12, 
-all doubts and fears were difpelled. From every fhip an ifland was 
feen about, two leagues to the north, whofe flat and verdant fields, well 
ftored with wood, and watered with many rivulets, prefented the afpect 
of adelightful country, The crew of the Pinta inftantly began the 


Ye Deum, as a h, ymn of thank{giying to God, and were joined by thofe 
of 
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of the oulier fhips, with tears of joy and tranfports of congratulatiot. 
This office of gratitude to Heaven was followed by an act. of juftice to 
their commander. They threw themfelves at the feet of Columbus; 
with feelings of felf-condemnation mingled with reverence. They im- 
plored him to pardon their i Ignorance, incredulity, and infolence, whick 
had created him fo much unneceflary difquiet, and had fo often ob- 
ftruéted the profecution of his well-concerted plan ; and paffing, in the 
warmth of their admiration, from one extteme to another, they now 
pronounced the many. whom they had fo lately reviled and threatened, 
to be a perfon infpired by Heaven with fagacity and fortitude more 
than human, in order to accomplifh a defign, fo far beyond the ideas 
and conception of all former ages. 

As foon as the fun arofe, all their boats were Re i and sence) 
They rowed towards the ifland with their colours difplayed, with 
warlike mutfic, and other martial pomp. As they approached the 
coaft, they faw it covered with a multitude of people, whom the novelty 
of the f{pectacle had drawn together, whofe attitudes and geftures ex- 
prefled wonder and aftonifhment at the ftrange objects which prefented 
themfelves to their view. Columbus was the firft European who fet 
foot in the New World which he had difcovered. He landed in a rich 
drefs, and with a naked fword in his hand. - His men followed, and 
kneeling down, they all kiffed the-ground which they had fo long de- 
fired to fee. They next ereéted a crucifix, and proftrating themfelves 
before i it, returned thanks to God for conduéting their voyage to fuck 
an happy iffue, ‘T hey then took folemn poffeffion of the country for 
the crown of Caftile and Leon, with all the formalities which the 
Portuguefe were accuftomed to obferve in a@s of this kind, in their 
new difcoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were furrounded by many of 
the natives, who gazed, in filent admiration, upon attions which they 
could not comprehend, and of which they did not forefee the confe- 
quences. The drefs of the Spaniards, the whitenefs of their fkins, their 
beards, their arms, appeared ftrange and furprifing. The vaft machines 
in which they had traverfed the ocean, that feemed to move upor the 
waters with wings, and uttered a dreadful found refembliny thunder, | 
accompanied with lightning and fmoke, ftruck them with fuch terror,- 
that they began to refpect their new guelts as a fuperior order of beings, 
‘and concluded that they were oe ve of the Sun, who had defcended 
to vift the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly lefs amazed at the feene now before 
dil. _Every herb, and fhrub, and trecy was different from thofe which 

3 flowrifhed 
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“Rourithed,; in Europe. The foil feemed to be xich, but bere few marks 
of cultivation: The climate, even to Spaniards, felt warm, though ex. 
tremely delightful. The inhabitants appeared in the fimple innocence 
of nature, entirely naked, Their black hair, long and uncurled, 
floated upon their fhoulders, or was bound in treffes around their heads, 
They had no beards, and every part of their bodiés was perfe@ly 
fmooth. Their complexion was of a dufky’copper colour, their fea. 
tures fingular, rather than difagreeable, their afpect gentle and timid, 
Though not tall, they were well fhaped, and ative, ‘Their faces, and 
feveral parts of their body, were fantaftically painted with: glaring co- 
lours. They were fhy at firft through fear, but foon became familiar 
with the Spaniards, and with tranfports of joy received from them 
hawks-bells, glafs beads, of other baubles, in feturn for which they gave 
_fuch provifions as they had, and fome cotton yarn, the only commodity 
_ of value that they could produce, ‘Towards evening, Columbus re- 

turned to his fhips, accompanied by many of the iflanders in their boats; 
~ which they called canoes, and though rudely formed out of thé trunk of 
a fingle tree, they rowed them with furprifing dexterity. Thus, in the 
-firkt interview between the inhabitants of the old and new worlds, every 
“thing was conducted amicably , and to their mutual fatisfsCtion, The 
‘former, enlightened and ambitious, fotmed already vaft ideas with res 
fpect to the advantages which they might derive from the regions that 
‘began to open to their view. The latter, fimple and undifcerning, had 
no forefight of the calamities and defolation which 5 were approaching 
their countty. 

Columbus, who now affumed the title and authority of admiral and 
| viceroy, called the ifland which he had difcovered San Salvador. . It is 
“better known by the name of Guanahani, which the natives gave to it, 
and is one of that large clufter of ‘flands called the Lucaya or Bahama 
ifles. It is fituated above three thoufand miles to the weft of Gomeray 
- from which the fquadron took its departure, and only four degrees to the 
fouth of it; fo little had Columbus deviated from the wefterly courle, 
which he had chofen as the moft proper. 

Columbus employed the next day in vifiting the coalts of the Mand ; 
and ftom the univerfal poverty of the inhabitants, he perceived that as 
was not the rich country for which he fought. But, comformably to 
his theory concerning the difcovery of thofé regions of Afia- which 
ftretched towards the eaft, he concluded that San Salvador was one ¢f 
the ifles which geographers defcribed as fituated in the gteat ocean ad- 
jacent to India. Having obferved that moft of the people whom he 
had feer wore {mall pate of gold, by way of ornament, in their noft 

. trils, 
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trils, he a inquired where they got that precious metal. They 
pointed towards the fouth, and made him comprehend by figns, that 
gold abounded in countries fituated in that quarter. ‘Thither he imme- 
diately determined to direé&t his courfe, in full confidence of finding 
there thofe opulent regions which had been the object of his voyage, 
and would be a recompence for all his toils and dangers. He took 
along with him feven of the natives of San Salvador, that, by acquiring 
the Spanifh language, they might ferve as guides and interpreters; and 
_thofe innocent people confidered it as a mazk of diftin@tion when they» 
were felected to accompany him. 
He faw feveral iflands, and touched at three of the targeft, on which 
“he beftowed the names of St. Mary of the Conception, Fernandina, and 
Tfabella. But as their foil, productions, and inhabitants, nearly te- 
fembled thofe of San Salvador, he made no ftay in any of them. He 
inquired every where for gold, and the figns that were uniformly made 
by way of anfwer, confirmed him in the opinion that it was brought 
from the fouth. He followed that courfe, and foon difcovered a 
country which appeared very extenfive, not perfectly level, like thofe 
which he had already vifited, but fo diverfified with rifing grounds, 
hills, rivers, woods, and plains, that he was uncertain whether it might 
- prove an ifland, or part of the continent. The natives of San Salvador, 
whom he had on board, called it Cuba ; Columbus gave it the name of 
Joanna. He entered the mouth of a tree river with his fquadron, and | 
all the inhabitants fled to the mountains as he approached the fhore. 
But as he refolved to careen his fhips in that place, he fent fome 
Spaniards, together with one of the people of San Salvador, to view the 
interior parts of the country. They, having advanced above fixty 
miles from the fhore, reported upon their return, that the foil was 
richer and more cultivated than any they had hitherto difcovered ; that, 
 befides many f{cattered cottages, they had found one village, containing 
above a thoufand inhabitants; that the people, though naked, feemed 
to be more intelligent than thofe of San Salvador, but had treated them 
with the fame refpeétful attention, kiffing their feet, and honouring 
them as faered beings: allied to Heaven; that they had given them to 
eat a certain root, the tafte of which refembled roafted chefnuts, and- 
likewife a fingular fpecies of corn called maize, which, either when 
roafted whole or ground into meal, was abundantly palatable; that 
there feemed to be no foar-footed animals in the country, but a fpecies 
ot dogs, which could not bark, and a creature tefembling a rabbit, but 
of amuch fmaller fize; that they had obferved fome ornaments of gold. 
among the people, but of no great value. - ve 
i Thefe 
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Thefe meflengers had_ prevailed with fome of the natives to ac- 
company them, who informed Columbus, that the gold of which they 
made their ornaments was found in Cubanacar, By this word they 
meant the middle or inland part of Cuba; but Columbus, being i igno- 
rant of their language, as well as unaccuftomed to their pronunciation, 
and his thoughts running continually upon his own theory concerning 
the difcovery of the Eaft Indies, he was led, by the refemblance of 
found, to fuppofe that they fpoke of the Great Khan, and imagined 
that the opulent kingdom of Cathay, defcribed by Marco Polo, was not 
very remote. ‘This induced him to employ fome time in viewing the 
country. He vifited almoft every harbour, from Porto del. Principe, on 
the north coaft of Cuba, to the eaftern extremity of the ifland; 
but though delighted with the beauty of the fcenes, which every 
where prefented themfelves, and amazed at the luxuriant fertility 
of the foil, both which, from their novelty, made a more lively 
impreffion upon his imagination*, he did not find gold in fuch 
quantity as was fufficient to fatisfy either the avarice of his followers, 
or the expeCtations of the court to which he was to return. The 
people of the country, as much aftonifhed at his eagernefs in “quett of 
gold, as the Europeans were at their ignorance and fimplicity, pointed 
towards the eaft, where an ifland which they called Hayti was fituated, 
in which that metal was more abundant than among them. Columbus 
ordered his fquadron to bend its courfe thither; but Martin Alonfo | 
Pinzon, impatient to be the firft who fhould take poffeffion of the trea- 
fures which this country was fuppofed to contain, quitted his com- 
panions, regardlefs of all the admiral’s fignals to flacken fail until they 
fhould come up with him. | 

Columbus, retarded by contrary winds, did not reach Hayti till the 
fixth of December, He called the port where he firft touched St. 


* Ina letter of the admiral’s to Ferdinand and Ifabella, he defcribes ‘one of the 
harbours in Cuba, with ali the enthufiaftic admiration.of a difcoverer.—-‘* I difcovered 
a river which a galley might eafily enter; the beauty of it induced me to found, and I 
found from five to eight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a confiderable way up 
the river, every thing invited me to fettle there. The beauty of the river, the clear- 
nefs of ae water, through which I could fee the fandy bottom, the multitude of palin- 
trees of different kinds, the talleft and fineft 1 had fcen, and an infinite number of other 
large and flourithing trees, the birds, and the verdure cf the plains, are fo wonderfully 
beautiful, that this country excels all others as far as the day furpaffes the night in bright- 
nefg and {plendour, fo that I often faid, that it would be in vain for me to attempt to give 
your highneffes a full account of it, for neither my tongue nor my pen could come up 
to the truth, and indeed I am fo much amazed at the fight of fuch beauty, that I know 

not how to defcribe it.” Life of Columb, c. 30. 
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- Nicholas, and the ifland itlf Efpagnola, in honour of the ‘ngdom 
by which he was employed; and it is the only country, of thofe he had 
yet’ difcovered, which has retained the name that he gave it. Ashe ° 
could neither meet with the Pinta, nor have any intercourfe with the 
inhabitants, who fled in great confternation towards the woods, he foon 
quitted St. Nicholas, and failing along the northern coaft of the ifland, 
he entered another harbaur, which he called the Conception. Here he 
was more fortunate; his people overtook a woman who was flying from 
them, and after treating her with great gentlenefs, difmiffed her with a 
prefent of fuch toys as they knew were moft valued in thofe regions. 
The defcription which fhe gave to her countrymen of the humanity and 
wonderful qualities of the ftrangers; their admiration of the trinkets, 
which fhe fhewed with exultation ; ; and their eagernefs to participate of 
the fame favours; removed all their fears, and induced many of them 
to repair to the harbour. The ftrange obje€ts which they beheld, and 
the baubles, which Columbus beftowed upon them, amply gratified 
their curiofity and their withes. They nearly refembled the people of 
Guanahani and Cuba. ‘They were naked like them, ignorant, and 
fimple ; and feemed to be equally unacquainted with all the arts which 
appear moft neceffary in polifhed focieties ; but they. were gentle, cre- 
dulous, and timid, to a degree which rendered it eafy to acquire the af- 
cendant over them, -efpecially as their exceflive admiration led them 
into the fame error with the people of the other iflands, in believing the 
Spaniards to be more than mortals, and defcended immediately from 
Heaven. ‘They poffefied gold in greater abundance than their neigh- 
bours, which they readily exchanged for bells, beads, or pins; and in , 
this. unequal traffic both parties were highly pleafed, each confidering 
themfelves as gainers by the tranfaction. Here Columbus was vifited 
by a prince or cazigde of the country. He appeared with all the pomp ihe 
known among a fimple people, being carried in a fort of palanquin upon 
the fhoulders of. four men, and attended by many of his fubje@ts, who’ 
ferved him with great refpect. His deportment was grave and ftately, 
very referved towards his own people, but with Columbus and the ‘Spa- 
niards extremely courteous, He gave the admiral fome thin plates of 
gold, and a girdle of curious workmantbip, receiving in return prefents 
of {mall value, but highly acceptable to him, 

Columbus, fall intent on difcovering the mines which yielded gold, 
continued tO, interrogate all the natives with whom he had any inter. 
courfe concerning their fituation, They concurred j in pointing out a 
mountainous country, which they called Cibao, at fome diftance from 
the fea, and farther towards the eal, Struck with this found, which , 


appeared | 
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appeared to him the Tame with Cipango, the name by which Marco. 
Polo, and other travellers to the eat, diftinguifhed the iflands of Japan, | 
he no longer doubted with refpect to the vicinity of the countries which’ ’ 
he had difcovered to the remote parts of Afia; and, in fall expedation 
of reaching foon thofe regions which had been the ‘object of his voy= 
age, Ke direéted his courfe towards the eaft. He put into a commodious 
harbour, which he called St. Thomas, and found that diftriat to be under. 
the government ofa powerful cazique, named Guacanabari, who, as he. 
afterwards learned, was one of the five. fovereigns among whom the 
whole ifland was divided. He immediately fent meffengers to Colum- 
bus, who, in his name, delivered to him the prefent of a mafk curioully 
fafhioned, with the ears, nofe, and mouth of beaten gold, and invited him 
to the place of his refidence, near the harbour now called Cape Fran- 
cois, fome leagues towards the eaft. Columbus difpatched fome of his 
officers to vifit this prince, who, as he behaved himfelf with greater dig- 
nity, feemed to claim. more attention. They returned, with fuch 
favourable accounts both of the country and of the people, as made 
Colurabus impatient for that interview with: Guacanahari to which he 
had been invited, 

He failed for this purpofe from St. Thomas, on the twenty-fourth 
of December with a fair wind, and the fea perfeétly calm; and as, 
amidft the multiplicity of his occupations, he had not fhut his eyes for. 
two days, he retired at midnight in order to take fome repofe, having 
committed the helm to the pilot, with fri@ injunctions not to quit it 
for a moment. The pilot, ‘dreading no danger, carelefsly left the helm 
_to’an unexperienced cabin boys and the fhip, carried away by a current, 
was dafhed againft a tock. ‘The violence of the fhock. awakened . 
Columbus. He ran up to the deck. There, all was confufion and’ 
defpair. He alone retained prefence of mind, He ordered fome of. 
the failors to take a boat, and carry out an anchor aftern; but, inftead 
of obeying, they made off towards the Nigna, which was about half a 
league diftant. He then commanded the mafts to be cut down, in ordet 
to lighten the fhip; but all his endeavours were too late; the veffel 
opened near the Keel, and filled fo faft with water that its lofs was in- 
evitable. The f{moothnefs of the fea, and the timely affitance of boats 
from the Nigna, enabled the crew to fave their lives.. As foon as the. 
iflanders heard of this difafter, they crowded to the fhore, with their 
prince Guacanahari at their head. Inftead of taking advantage of the 
diftrefs in which they beheld the Spaniards, to attempt any thing to 
their detriment, they lamented their misfortune with tears of fincere 
sondolance, Not fatisfied with this unavailing expreffion of their 

: Sympathy, 
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fympathy, they put to fea a number of canoes, and, under the direction 
of the Spaniards, aflifted in faving whatever could be got out of the 
wreck ; ; and by the united labour of fo many hands, almoft every thing ‘ 
of value was carried afhore. As faft as the goods were landed, Guaca- 
nahari in perfon took charge of them. By his orders they were all de- 
pofited i in one place, and armed centinels were pofted, who kept the 
multitude at a diftance, in order to prevent them not only from embez- 
zling, but from infpecting too curioufly what belonged to their guefts, 
Next morning this prince vifited Columbus, who was now on board the 
Nigna, and endeavoured to confole him for his lofs, by offering all that 
he pofleffed to repair it *, t 

The condition of Columbus was fuch, that he ftood in need of confo- 
lation. He had hitherto procured no intelligence of the Pinta, and no 
longer doubted but that his treacherous affociate had fet fail for Europe, 
in order to have the merit of carrying the firft tidings of the extraordi- 
nary difcoveries which had been made, and to pre-occupy fo far the ear 
of their fovereign, as to rob him of the glory and reward to which he 
was juftly entitled. There remained but one veffel, and that the {malleft 
and mof crazy of the fquadron, to traverfe fuch a vat ocean, and carry 


* The account which Columbus gives of the humanity and orderly behaviour of the 
natives on this accafion is very ftriking. <¢ The king (fays he, in a letter to Ferdi- 
nand and Tfabelia) having been informed of our misfortune, expreffed great grief for our 
lofs, and immediately fent aboard all the people in the place in many large canoes; we 
foon unloaded the fhip of every thing that was upon deck, as the king gave us great af- 
fifance: he himfelf, with his brothers and relations, took all poffible care that every 
thiag fhould be properly done both aboard and on fhore. And; from time totime, he 
fent fome of his relations weeping, to beg of me not to be dejecied, for he would give 
me all that he had. {can affure your highneffes, that fo much care would not have 
been taken in fecuring our effects i in any part of Spain, as all our property was put toge- 
ther in one place near his palace, until the houfes which he wanted to prepare for the 
cuftody. of it, were emptied. He immediately placed a guard of armed men, who watched 
during the whole night, and thofe on fhore lamented as if they had been much inter- 
eftedin our lofs. The people are fo affe ionate, fo tra€table, and fo peaceable, that I 
{wear to your highneffes, that there is not a better race of men, nora better country in 
the world. They Jove their neighbour as themfelves; their converfation is the Lweetek 
and mildeft in the world, cheerful, and always accompanied with a fmile. And although 
it is true that they go naked, yet your highneffes may be affured that they have many 
very commendable cuftoms; the king is fetved with great ftatey and his behaviour is fo 
decent, that it is pleafant to fee him, as it is “‘Tikewife to obferve the wonderful memory 
which thefe people have, and their defire of knowing every thing, which leads them to 
inquire into its’caufes and effects.” -Life of Columbus, ¢» 32. It is probable that the 
Spaniards were indebted for this officious attention, ‘2 tigopin inion which the Indians ens 
tertained of them as a fuperior order of be} NGS, “4 Wes. 
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fo many men back to Europe. Each of thofe circumftances was alarm- 
ing, and filled the mind of Columbus with the utmoft folicitude. ‘The 
defire of overtaking Pinzon, and of effacing the unfavourable impref- 
fions which his mifreprefentations might make in Spain, made it necef- 
fary to return thither without delay. The difficulty of taking fuch a 
number of perfons aboard the Nigna, confirmed him in an opinion, 
which the fertility of the country, and the gentle temper of the people, 
had already induced him to form. He refolved to leave a part of his crew 
in the ifland, that, by refiding there, they might learn the language of 
the natives, ftudy their difpofition, examine the nature of the country, 
fearch for mines, prepare for the commodious fettlement of the colony, 
with which he purpofed to return, and thus fecure and facilitate the ac- 
quifition of thofe advantages which he expe@ted from his difcoveries. 
When he mentioned this to his men, all approved of the defign ; and from 
impatience under the fatigue of a long voyage, from the levity natural 
to failors, or from the hopes of amaffing wealth in a country which af- 
forded fuch promifing fpecimens of its riches, many offered voluntarily — 
to be among the number of thofe who fhould remain. 

Nothing was now wanting towards the execution of this {cheme, but 
to obtain the confént of Guacanahari; and his unfufpicious fimplicity 
foon prefented to the admiral a favourable opportunity of propofing it. 
Columbus having, in the beft manner he could, by broken words and 
-figns, exprefled fome curiofity to know the caufe which had moved the 
iflanders to fly with fuch precipitation upon the approach of his fhips, 
the cazique informed him that the country was much infefted by the in- 
curfions of certain people, whom he called Carribeanxs, who inhabited 
feveral iflands to the fouth-eaft. Thefe he defcribed as a fierce and war- 
like race of men, who delighted in blood, and devoured the Refh of the 
prifoners who were fo unhappy as to fall into their hands; and as the 
Spaniards, at their fir appearance, were fuppofed to be Carribeans, 
whom the natives, however numerous, durft not face in battle, they had | 
recourfe to their ufual method of fecuring thei fafety, by flying into the 
thickeft and moft impenetrable woods. Guacanahari, while fpeaking 
of thofe dreadful invaders, difcovered fuch fymptoms of terror, as well as 
fuch confcioufnefs of the inability of his own people to refift them, as led 
Columbus to conclude that he would not be alarmed at the propofition 
of any fcheme which afforded him the profpea of an additional -fecurity 
againft their attacks. He inftantly offered him the affiftance of the Spa- 
niards to repel his enemies ; he engaged to take him and his people under 
the protection of the powerful monarch whom he ferved, and offered to 
leave in the ifland fuch a number of his men as fhould be fufficient, not 
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ae to defend the’ inhabitants from future incurfions, but to av enge 
their pat wrongs. 


‘The credulous prince aia! eagerly with the ai and. thought - 


himfelf already fafe under the patronage of beings f{prung from Heaven, 


and fuperior in power.to mortal men. ‘The ground was marked, out for 
a {mall fort, which Columbus called Navidad, becaufe he had landed 
there on, Chriftmas day... A deep ditch was drawn around it. The 
.gamparts were fortified with pallifades, and the greatguns, faved out of 
the admiral’s fhip, were planted upon them. In ten days the work was 
finithed 5 ; that fimple race of men labouring with inconfiderate affiduity 
_In erecting this firft ‘monument. of their own fervitude, During this 
time Columbus, by his carefles and liberality, laboured to increafe the 
high opinion which the natives entertained of the Spaniards... But while 
he endeavoured to infpire them ith confidence i in their diff pofition to do 
“good, he wifhed likewife to give them fome ftriking idea of f their power 
_to ‘punith and deftroy fuch as were the objects of their ‘indignation, With 
“this view, in prefence | ofa vatt affembly, he drew up his men in order of 
_ battle, and made an oftentatious but innocent difplay of the fharpne fs of 
_the Spanifh fwords, of the force of their {pears, and the operation of their 
-crofs-bows. Thefe rude people, ftrangers to the ufe of iron, and un- 
"acquainted, with any hoftile ‘weapons, but arrows “oft reeds pointed with 
the bones of fifhes, wooden {words, and javelins hardened in the fire, 
wondered and trembled, Before this furprife « or fear had time .to abate, 
_he ordered the great guns to be fired. The fadden explofion ftruck 
, them with fuch terror, that they fell flat to the ground, covering their 
faces with their hands; and when they beheld the aftonifhing effet of 
.the bullets among the trees, towards which the cannon had been pointedy 
_ they concluded that it was impofiible to refift men, who had the com- 
_mand of fuch deftruGtive’ inftruments, and who came armed with thun- 
der and lightning againft their enemies. _ 
After giving fuch impreffions both of the beneficence and power of the 
Spaniards, as might have rendered it eafy to preferve an afcendant over 
the minds of the natives, Columbus appointed. thirty-eight of his people 
to remain in the ifland. He entrufted the command of thefe to Diego 
de Arada, a gentleman of Cordova, invefting him with the fame powers 
which he himfelf had received from Ferdinand and [abella; and fur 
nifhed him with every thing requifite for the fubfiftence or defence of 
Ants infant colony. He ttri€tly enjoined them to maintain concord among 
themfelves, to yield an unreferved obedience to their commander, to 


‘sayoid giving offence to the natives by any violence or exa¢tion, to cul- 


fivate the friendfhip of Guacanahari, but not to put themfelves in his 
aaa | power 
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power by ftraggling in {mall parties, or marching too far from the fort, 
He promifed to revifit them foon, with fuch a reinforcement of ftrength 
as might enable them to take full poffeffion of the country, and to reap 

all the fruits of their difcoveries:, In the mean time, he engaged’ to 

mention tlieir names to the king and queen, and to place their merit 

and fervices in the molt advantageous light, ms 

. Having thus taken every precaution for the fecurity of the Goldings 

he left Navidad on the fourth of January, one thoufand four hundred 

and ninety-three, and fteering towards the eaft, difcovered, and gave 

names to moft of the harbours on the northern coaft of the ifland. On 

the fixth, he defcried the Pinta, and foon came up with her, after a fepas 

tation of more than fix weeks. Pinzon endeavoured to juttify his con- 

duct, by pretending that he had been driven from his courfe by ftrefs of 
‘weather, and prevented from returning by contrary winds. ‘The admi- 
tal, though he ftill fufpe¢ted his perfidious intentions, and knew. well 

what he urged in his own defence to be frivolous as well as falfe, was fo 

fenfible that this was not a proper time for venturing upon any high 
{train of authority, and felt. fuch fatisfaction in this junétion with his 
confort, which delivered him from many difquieting apprehenfions, that 
Jame as Pinzon’s apology was, he admitted of it without difficulty, and 
- reftored him to favour. During his abfence from the admiral, Pinzon 
had'vifited feveral harbours in the ifland, had acquired fome gold by 
trafficking with the natives, but had made no difcovety of any import. 
ance. 

From the condition of his fhips, as well as the temper of his men, Co« 
lumbus now found it neceflary to haften his return to Europe. The for- 
mer, having fuffered much during a voyage of fuck ah unufual length, 
were extremely leaky. The latter expreffed the utmoft impatience to 
revifit their native country, from which they had been fo long abfenty 
and where they had things fo wonderful and 4in-heard of to relate, Ac- 
cordingly, on the ‘fixteenth of January, herdirected his courfe towards 
the north-eaft, and foon loft fight of land. He had on board fom? of 
the natives, whom he had taken from the different iflands which he dif 
covered; and belides the gold, which was the chief object of refearch, 
he had collected {pecimens of all the productions which were likely to 
become fubjeéts of commerce in the feveral countries, as. well as maay 
‘unknown birds, and other natural curiofities, which might attract the 
attention of the learned, or excite the wonder of the people. The voy- 
age was profperous to the fourteenth of February, and he had advanced 
near five hundred leagues acrofs the Atlantic Ocean, when the wind be- 
‘gan to rife, and continued to blow with increafing rage, which termi- 
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nated in d furious hurricane. Every expedient that the naval fill and 
experience of Columbus could devife was employed, in order to fave the 
Ships. But it was impoffible to withftand the violence of the ftorm, and 
as they were ftill far from any land, deftruction feemed inevitable. The 
failors had ‘recourfe to prayers to Almighty God, to the irivocation of 
faints, to vows and charms, to every thing that religion di€tates, or fus 
perftition fugselts, to the afftighted mind of man. No profpect of de- 
liverance appearing, they abandoned themfelves to defpair, and expeéted 
every moment to be {wallowed up in the waves. Befides the paflions 
which naturally agitate and alarm the human mind in fuch awful fitua- 
tiotis, when certain death, in one of his moft terrible ferms, is before it, 
Columbus had to endure feelings of ‘diftrefs peculiar to himfelf. He 
dreaded that all knowledge of the amazing difcoveries which he had 
made was gow to perifh; mankind were to be deprived of every benefit 
that might have been derived from the happy fuccefs of his fchemes, and 
his own name would defcend to pofterity as that of a rafh deluded ads 
venturer, inftead of being tranfmitted with the honour due to the author 
and conductor of the moft noble enterprife that had ever been under- 
taken, .'Thefe refle@tions extinguifhed all fenfe of his own perfonal dan- 
ger. Lefs affected with the lofs of life, than folicitous to preferve the 
memory of what he had attempted and achieved, he retired to his cabs 
bin, and wrote, upon parchment, a fhort account of the voyage which he 
‘thad made, of the courfe which he had taken, of the fituation and riches 
of the countries which he had difeovered, and of the colony that he-had 
left there. Having wrapt up this in an oiled cloth, which he inclofed 
in a.cake of wax, he put it into a cafk carefully ftopped up, and threw it 
into the fea, in hopes that fome fortunate accident might preferve a dee 
pofit of fo much importance to the world, 


. at 
'* Every monument of firch a man’as Columbus is valuable. A letter which he wrote 
to Ferdinand and Mabella, deforibing what paffed on this occaffon, exhibits a moft firiles 
ing pidture of his intrepidity, his humanity, his prudence, his public fpirit, and courtly 
addrefs. I would have been lefs concerned for this misfortune, had I alone been in 
danger, both becaufe my life is a debt that I owe to the Supreme Creator, and becaufe I 
rave at other times been expofed to the moft imminent hazard. But what gave me ine 
finite grief and vexation was, that after it had'pleafed our Lord to give me faith to une 
dertake this enterprize, in which I had now been fo fuccefsful, ‘that my opponents would 
have been convinced, and the glory of your highneffes, and the extent of your territory 
énereafed’by me}; it fhould pleafe the Divine Majefty to ftop all by my death, All this 
would have been more tolerable, had it not been attended with the lofs of thofe men whona 
Thad carried with me, upon promife of the greateft profperity, who feeing themfelves 
ia fuch diftrefs, curled not only their coming aleng with me, but that fear and awe of 
mes 
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_o At length Providence interpofed, to fave a-life referved for other fer- 
vices... The wind abated, the -fea became calm, and on the evening of 
the fifteenth, Columbus and his companions difcoyered land; and though 
uncertain. what it was, they made towards it, ‘They foon knew it to be 
St. Mary, one of the Azores or weftern ifles, fubjeé to the crown of Por- 

‘tugal, There,-after a violent conteft with the governor, in which Co- 
jumbus difplayed no lefs fpirit than prudence, he obtained a fupply of 
freth provifions, and whatever elfe he needed. One circumftance, how- 
ever, greatly difquieted him, The Pinta, of which he had loft fight on 
the firft day of the hurricane, did not appear; he dreaded for fome time 
that the had foundered at fea, and that all her crew had perifhed; af- 
terwards, his former. fufpicions recurred, and he became apprehenfive 
that Pinzon had born away for Spain, that he might reach it before him 
and, by giving the firft account of-his difcoyeries, might obtain fome 


Share of his fame, &, 
In order to prevent this, he left the Azores on the twenty-fourth of 


February, as foon as the weather would permjt, At no great diftance 
from the coaft of Spain, when near the end of his voyage, and feem- 


me, which prevented them from returning as they had often refelved to have done. But 
befides all this, my forrow was greatly increafed, by recollefting that I had left my two 
“fons at fchool at Cordoya, deftitute of friends, in a foreign country, when it could not in 
all probability be known. that Thad dohe fuch fervices as might induce your highneffes to 
remember them. And though I comforted myfelf with the faith that our Lord would 
not permit that, which tended fo much to the glory of his church, and which I had 
brought about with fo much trouble, to remain imperfect, yet I confidered, that on ace 
count of my fins, it was his will to deprive me of that glory, which I might have at- 
tained in this world. While in this confufed ftate, I thought on the good fortune which 
“accompanies your highneffes, and imagined, that although I fhould perifh, and the veffel 
be loft, it was poffible that you might fomehow come to the knowledge of my voyage, — 
and the fuccefs with which it was attended, For that reafon I wrote upon parchment 
with the brevity which the fituation required, that I had difcovered the lands which J 
promifed, in how many days I had done ‘it, and what courfe I had followed. I men- 
tioned the goodnefs of the country, the charaéter of the inhabitants, and that your high- 
neffes fubjects were left in poffeffion of all that Ihad difcovered. Having fealed this wri- 
ting, Taddreffed it to your highneffes, and promifed a thoufand ducats to any perfon who 
fhould deliver i it fealed, fo that if any foreigners found it, the promifed reward might pre- 
vail on them not to give the information to another. I then caufed a great cafk to be 
brought to me, and wrapping up the parchment in an oiled cloth, and afterwards in a 
cake of wax, Iput it into the cafk, and having ftopt it well, I caft it into the fea. All 
the men believed that it was fome a& of devotion. - Imagining that this might never 
chance to be taken up, as the fhips approached nearer to Spain, I made another packet 
like the firft, and placed it at the top of the poop, fo that if the thip funk, the cafk ree 
maining above water might be committed to the guidance of fortunes” t 
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ingly beyond the reach of any difafter, another ftorm arofe, little in- 
ferior to the former in violence; and after driving before it during two 
‘days and two nights, he was forced to take fhelter in the river Tagus; 
Upon application to the king of Portugal, on the fourth of March) 
one thoufand four hundred and ninety-three, he was allowed to come up 
to Lifbon; and, notwithftanding the envy which it was’ natural for the 
Portuguefe to feel, when’ they beheld another nation entering upon that 
Province of difcovery which they had hitherto deemed peculiarly their 
own, | and in its firft eflay, not only rivalling but eclipfing their fame, 
Columbus was received’ with all the marks of diftin@ion due to'a man 
who had performed things fo extraordinary and unexpeéted. ‘The king 
admitted him into his prefence, treated him with the higheft refpeét, and 
Jiftened to the account which he gave of his voyage with admiration 
“mingled with regret. While Columbus, on his part, enjoyed the fatif- 
faction of deferibing the importance of his difcoveries, and of being now 
able to prove the folidity of his fchemes to thofe very perfons, who with 
an ignorance difgraceful to themfelves, and fatal to their country, had . 
lately rejected them as the projects of a vifionary er defigning adven- 
turer, 


Columbus was fo impatient to return to Spain, that he remained onig 
five days in Lifbon. ‘On the fifteenth of March he arrived in the port of 
Palos, feven months and eleven days from the time when he fet out thence 
upon his voyage. As foon as his fhip was difcovered approaching the 
port, all the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly to the fhore, in order to 
welcome their relations and fellow-citizens, and to hear tidings of their 
voyage. When the profpercus iffue of it was known, when they beheld 
the ftrange people, the unknown animals, and fingular productions 
brought from the countries which had been difcovered, the effufion of 
joy was general and unbounded. The bells were rang, the cannon 
fired ; Columbus was received at landing with royal hosidats and all 
the people, in folemn proceffion, accompanied him and his crew to the 
church, where they returned. thanks to Heaven, which had fo wonder- 
fully conducted and crowned with fuccefs, a voyage of greater length 
and of more importance, than had been attempted i in any former age. 
On the evening of the fame day, he had the fatisfation of feeing the 
Pinta, which the violence of the Sach had. driven far to the north, 
enter the harbour. 

The firft care ‘of Columbus was to inform the king and queen, who 
were then at Barcelona, of his arrival and fuccefs. Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella, no lefs aftonifhed than delighted with this unexpected event, de- 
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fired Columbus, in terms the moft refpectful and flattering, to repair 
immediately to court, that from his own mouth they might receive a 
full detail of his extraordinary fervices and difcoveries. During his 
journey to Barcelona, the people crowded from the adjacent country, 
following him every where with admiration and applaufe. - His entrance. 
into the city was conduéted, by order of Ferdinand and Tabella, with 
pomp fuitable to the great event, which added fuch diftinguithed luftre 
to their reign. The people whom he brought along with him: from the 
countries which he had difeovered, marched firft, and by their fingular 
complexion, the wild peculiarity of their features, and uncouth finery, 
appeared like men of another fpecies. ‘Next to them were carried the 
ornaments of gold, fafhioned by the rude art of the natives, the grains 
of gold found in the mountains, and duft of the fame metal gathered in 
the rivers. After thefe, appeared the various commodities of the new 
difcovered countries, together with their curious productions. Co- 
fumbus himfelf clofed the proceffion, and attraéted the eyes of all the 
fpeGtators, who gazed with admiration on the extraordinary man, whofe 
faperior fagacity and fortitude had conduéted their countrymen, by a 
route concealed from paft ages, to the knowledge of a new world. Fer- 
dinand and Ifabella received him clad in’ their royal robes, and feated 
upon a throne, under a magnificent canopy. When he approached they — 
‘ftood up, and raifing him as he kneeled to kifs their hands, commanded 
him to take his feat upon a chair prepared for him, and to give a cir- 
cumftantial account of his voyage.’ He delivered it with a gravity and — 
compofure no lefs fuitable to the difpofition of the Spanifh ‘nation, than 
to the dignity of the audience in which he fpoke, and with that modeft 
fimplicity which charatterifes men of fuperior minds; who, futisfied 
with having performed great a¢tions, court not vain applaufe by an of- 
tentatious difplay of their exploits. When he had finifhed his narra- 
tion, the king and queen, kneeling down, offered up folemn thanks to 
Almighty God for the difcovery of thofe new regions, from which 
they expected fo many advantages to flow in upon the kingdoms fubjek 
to their government. Every mark of honour that gratitude or admira- 
tion could fuggeft was conferred upon Columbus. J etters patent were 
iffued, confirming to him and to his heirs all the privileges contained in 
the capitulation concluded at Santa Fé; his family was ennobled; the 
king and queen, and, after their example, the courtiers, treated him, on 
. every occafion, with all the ceremonious refpeét paid to perfons of the 
higheft rank. But what pleafed him moft, as it gratified his active 
mind, bent continually upon great objects, was, an order to equip, 
without delay, an armament of fuch force, as might enable him not only 

4 | to 
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to take poffeffion of the countries which he had already difcovered, bit | 
to go in fearch of thofe more opulent regions, which he itll confidently 
‘ expotted to find. 

While preparations were making for this expedition, the fame of Ca. 
Jumbus’s fuccefsful voyage {pread over Europe, and excited general at- 
tention, ‘The multitude, ftrack with amazement when they heard that 

a new world had been found, could hardly believe an event fo much 
above their conception. Men of fcience, capable of comprehending 
the nature, and of difceming the effects, of this great difcovery, re- 
ceived the account of it with admiration and joy. They fpoke of his 
voyage with rapture, and congratulated one another upon their felicity, 
jn having lived in the period when, by this extraordinary event, the 
boundaries of human knowledge were fo much extended, and fuch a 
new field of inquiry and obfervation opened, as would lead mankind tq 
a perfect acquaintance with the ftru€ture and produ€tions of the habi- 
table globe. Various opinions and conjectures were formed concerning 
the new-found countries, and what divifion of the earth they belonged — 
to. Columbus adhered tenacioufly to his original opinion, that. they 
fhould. be reckoned a part of thofe yaft regions in Afia, comprehended 
under the general name of India. ‘This fentiment was confirmed by 
the obfervations which he made concerning. the produétions of the 
countries he had difcovered, Gold was known to abound in India, and 
he had met with fuch promifing famples of it in the iflands which he 
vifited, as led him to believe that rich mines of it might be found. Cot. 
ton, another produétion of the Eaft Indies, was common there. The 
pimento, of the iflands he imagined to be a fpsjies of the Eaft-Indian 
pepper. He miftook a root, fomewhat refembling rhubarb, for that 
valuable: drug, which was then fuppofed to bea plant peculiar to the 
Eaft Indies, The birds brought home by him were adorned with the 
fame rich plumage which diftinguithes thofe of India. The alligator of _ 
the one country appeared to be the fame with the crocodile of the other. 
After weighing all thefe circumftances, not only the Spaniards, but. the 
other: nations of i Europe; feem to have adopted the opinion of Columbus. 
T he_ countries which he had difcovered were confidered as a part of 
India. In confequence of this notion, the name of Indies is given to, 
them by ‘Ferdinand and Tfabella, in a° ratification of their former agree- 
ment, which was granted to Columbus upon, his return. Even: after the, 
error which gave rife to this opinion was detected, and the true pofition 
of the New World was afcertained, the name has remained, and the ap- 
pellation of Weft Indies is given by all the people of Europe to the coun- 
ty, and that of Judians to.its inhabitants, 
The 
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fhe ramé by which Columbus diftinguifhed the countries which he 
had difcovered was fo inviting, the fpecimens of their riches and fer 
tility, which he produced, were fo confiderable, and the reports of his 
companions, delivered frequently with the exaggeration natural to 
travellers, fo favourable, as to excite a wonderful {pirit of enterprife 
among the Spaniards. Though little accuftomed to naval expeditions, 
they were impatient to fet out upon the voyage." Volunteers of every 
rank folicited to be employed. Allured by the inviting profpetts which 
opened to their ambition and avarice, neither the length nor danger of 
the navigation intimidated them. Cautious as Ferdinand was, and 
averfe to every thing new and adventurous, he feems to have catched the 
fame fpirit with his fubjeéts. Under its influence, preparations for a 
econd expedition were carried on with a rapidity unufual in Spain, and. 
to an extent that would be deemed not inconfiderable in the prefent age. 
The fleet confifted of feventeen fhips, fome of which were of good 
burden. It had on board fifteen hundred perfons, among whom were 


_. many of noble families, who had ferved in honourable ftations. The 


greater part of thefe being deftined to remain in the country, were fur- 
nifhed with every thing requifite for conqueft or fettlement, with all 
kinds of European domeftic.animals, with fuch feeds and plants as were 
moft likely to thrive in the climate of the Weft Indies, with utenfils 
and inftruments of every fort, and with fuch artificers as might be ne 
ufeful in an infant colony. 

But, formidable and well provided as this fleet was, Ferdipand and 
Tfabella did not reft their title to the pofleflion of the newly-difcovered 
countries upon its operations alone. ‘The example of the Portuguefe, 
as well as the fuperftition of the age, made it neceffary to obtain from 
the Roman pontiff a grant of thofe territories which they wifhed to oc+ 
cupy. ‘The Pope, as the vicar and reprefentative of Jefus Chritt, was 
fuppofed to have a right of dominion over all the kingdoms of the earth. 
Alexander VI. .a-pontiff infamous for every crime which difgraces hu- 
manity, filled the papal throne at that time. As he was born Ferdinand’s 
fabject, and very folicitous to fecure the protection of Spain, in order to 
facilitate the execution of his ambitious fchemes in favour of his own 
family, he was extremely willing to gratify the Spanifh monarchs. By 
an att of liberality which cot him nothing, and that ferved to eftablifh 
the jurifdiGtion and pretenfions of the papal fee, he granted in full right 
to Ferdinand and Ifabella all the countries inhabited by Infidels, which 
they had difcovered, or fhould difcover; and, in virtue of that power 
which he derived from Jefas Chrift, he conferred on the crown of 
Caftile yak regions, to the poflefiion of which he himfelf was fo far 

from 
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from having any title, that he was unacquainted with their fituation, 
and ignorant even of their exiftence, As it was neceflary to prevent 
_ this grant, from interfering with. that formerly made to the crown of 
Portugal, he appointed that a line, fuppofed to be. drawn from pole to 
pole, a hundred leagues to the weftward of the Azores, fhould ferve as 
| the limit between them; and, in the plenitude of his power, beftowed 
all to the eaft of this imaginary. line upon the Portuguefe, and all to 
the weft of it upon the Spaniards. Zeal for propagating the Chriftian 
faith was the confidefation employed by Ferdinand in foliciting this 
bull, and is mentioned by Alexander as his chief motive for iffuing it. 
In order to manifeft fome concern for this laudable object, feveral friars, 
under the dire€tion of Father Boyl, a Catalonian monk of gréat repu- _ 
tation, as apoftolical vicar, were appointed to accompany Columbus, 
and to devote themfelves to the inftru@tion of the natives. ‘The Indians — 
whom Columbus had brought along with him, having received fome 
tincture of Chriftian knowledge, were baptized with much folemnity, 
the king himfelf, the prince his fony and the chief perfons of his court, 
ftanding as their godfathers, ‘Thofe firft fruits of the New World have 
not been followed by fuch an increafe as pious men wifhed, and had 

reafon to expect. | 
Ferdinand and Tfabella having thus acquired a title, which was Heh 
deemed completely valid, to extend their difcoveries, and to eftablifh 
their dominion over fuch a confiderable portion of the globe, nothing 
now retarded the departure of the fleet. Columbus was extremely im- 
patient to tevifit the colony which he had left, and to purfue that career 
of glory upon which he had entered. He fet fail from the bay of 
Cadiz on the twenty-fifth of September, and touching again at the 
ifland of Gomera, he fteered farther towards the fouth than in his 
former voyage. By holding this courfe, he enjoyed more fteadily the 
benefit of the regular winds, which reign within the tropics, and was 
carried towards a large clufter of iflands, fituated confiderably to the 
eaft of thofe which he had already difcovered. On the twenty-fixth 
day, Nov. 2, after his departure from Gomera, he made land. It was 
one of the Caribbee or Leeward iflands, to which he gave the name of 
Defeada, on account of the impatience of his crew to difcover fome 
part of the New World. After this he vifited fucceflively Dominica, 
_ Marigalante, Antigua, San Juan de Puerto Rico, and feveral other 
illands, fcattered in his way as he adyanced towards the north-weft. 
All thefe he found to be inhabited by that fierce race of people whom 
Guacanahari had painted i in fuch frightful colours, His defcriptions 
‘appeared not to have been exaggerated, ‘The Spaniards | never ate 
3. wii i 
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tempted to land without meeting with fuch a reception, as difcovered 
the martial and daring fpirit of the natives; and in their habitations 
wete found relics of thofe horrid feafts which they had made ie the 

bodies of their enemies taken in war. | 
But as Columbus was eager to know the ftate of the colony which he 
had planted, and to fupply it with the neceffaries of which he fuppofed 
it to be in want, he made no flay in any of thofe iflands, and proceeded 
direétly to Hifpaniola. When he arrived off Navidad, the ftation in 
which he had left the thirty-eight men under the command of Arada, 
he was aftonifhed that none of them appeared, and expected every mo- 
ment to fee them running with tranfports of joy to welcome their 
countrymen. Full of folicitude about their fafety, and foreboding in 
his mind what had befallen them, he rowed inftantly to land. All the 
natives from whom he might have received information had fled. But 
the fort which he had. built was entirely demolifhed, and the tattered 
garments, the broken arms and utenfils feattered about it, left no room 
to doubt concerning the unhappy fate of the garrifon. While the 
Spaniards were fhedding tears over thofe fad memorials of their fellow- 
citizens, a brother of the cazique Guacanahari arrived, From him 
Columbus received a particular detail of what had happened after his 
departure from the ifland. ‘The familiar intercourfe of the Indians with 
the Spaniards tended gradually to diminifh the fuperftitious veneration 
with which their firft appearance had infpired that fimple people. By 
their own indifcretion and ill condu&, the Spaniards fpeedily effaced 
thofe favourable impreffions, and foon convinced the natives, that they 
had all the wants, and weaknefles, and paffions of men. As foon as the 
powerful reftraint which the prefence and authority of Columbus im- 
pofed was withdrawn, the garrifon threw’ off all regard for the officer 
whom he had invefted with command. Regardlefs of the prudent in- 
ftructions which he had given them, every man became independent, 
and gratified his defires without controul. ‘The gold, the women, the 
provifions of the natives, were all the prey of thofe licentious oppreffors. 
They roamed. in fmall parties over the ifland, extending their rapacity 
and infolence to every-corner of it. Gentle and timid as the people 
were, thofe unprovoked injuries at length exhaufted their patience, and. 
‘rouzed their courage. The cazique of Cibao, whofe country the 
Spaniards chiefly infefted on account of the gold which it contained, 
furprifed and cut off feveral of them, while they ftraggled in as perfect. 
fecurity as if their conduct had been altogether inoffenfive. He then 
affembled his fubjeéts, and furrounding the fort, fet it on fire. Some of 
the Spaniards were killed in defending it, the reft perifhed in attempting 
i Oe hah a G | | t0 
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to make their efcape by crofling an arm of the fea. Guacanahariy 
whom all their exactions had not alienated from the Spaniards, took 
arms in their behalf, and, in endeavouring to Proreee HE Biy: had Sea bans 
a wound, by which he was ftill confined. 

Though this account was far from removing the fafpicions which the 
Spaniards entertained with refpe& to the fidelity of Guacanahari, Co- 
Iumbus perceived fo clearly that this was not a proper junéture for in- 
quiring into his conduct with ferupulous accuracy, that he rejected the 
advice of feveral of his officers, who urged him to feize the perfon of 
that prince, and to revenge the death of their countrymen by attack- 

ing his fubje@ts. He reprefented to them the neceflity of fecuring the 
friendfhip of fome potentate of the country, in order to facilitate the 
fettlement which they intended, and the danger of driving the natives 
to unite in fome defperate attempt againft them, by faueh an ill- 
timed and unavailing exercife of rigour. Inftead of wafting his time 
in punifhing paft wrongs, he took precaution for preventing any future 
injury. With this view, he made choice of a fituation more healthy 
and commodious than that of Navidad. He traced out the plan of a 
town in a large plain near a fpacious bay, and obliging every perfon ta 
put his hand to a work on which their common fafety depended, the 
houfes and ramparts were foon fo far advanced by their‘united labour, 28: 
to afford them fhelter and fecurity. This rifing city, the-firft that the 
Europeans founded in the New World, he named Ifabella, in honour of 
his patrone{s the queen of Catftile. 

In carrying on this neceflary work,.Columbus had not ont to faftdin 
all the hardfhips, and to encounter all the difficulties, to which infant 
colonies are expofed when they fettle in an uncultivated country, but he 
had to contend with what was more infuperable, the lazinefs, the im- 
patience, and mutinous difpofition of his followers, By the enervating 
influence of a hot climate, the natural inaQivity of the Spaniards feemed. 
to increafe. Many of them were gentlemen, unaccuftomed to the 
fatigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in the enterprife with the 
fanguine hopes excited by the fplendid and exaggerated defcriptions of 
their countrymen who returned from the firft voyage, or by the mif- 
taken opinion of Columbus, that the country which he had difeov ered. 
was either the Cipango of Marco Polo, or the Ophir, from which 
Solomon imported thofe precious commodities which fuddenly diffufed. 
fuch extraordinary riches through his kingdom. But when, inftead of 
that golden harveft which they had expetied to reap without toil or 
pains, t the Spaniards faw their prof peat of wealth was remote as well as 
uncertain, and that it ‘could not be attained but by the flow and” per- 

fevering 
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fevering efforts of induftry, the difappointment of thofe chimerical 
hopes occafioned fuch dejection of mind as bordered on defpair, and 
ied to general difcontent, In vain did Columbus endeavour to revive 
their fpirits by pointing out the fertility of the foil, and exhibiting the 
fpecimens of gold daily brought in from different parts of the ifland. 
They had not patience to wait for the gradual returns which the former 
might yield, and the latter they defpifed as fcanty and inconfiderable. 
The fpirit of difaffection fpread, and a confpiracy was formed, which 
might have been fatal to Columbus and the colony. Happily he dif- 
covered it, and feizing the ring-leaders, punifhed fome of them, fent 
others prifoners into Spain whither he difpatched twelve of the fhips 
which had ferved as tranfports, with an earneft requeft for a reinforce- 

ment of men and fi large fupply of provifions, a rtutee’ 
Meanwhile, in order to banifh that idlenefs which, by allowing his 
people leifure to brood over their difappointment, nourifhed the {pirit 
of difcontent, Columbus planned feveral expeditions into the interior 
part of the country, He fent a detachment, under the command of 
‘Alonfo de Ojeda, a vigilant and enterprifing officer, to vifit the diftri& 
of Cibao, which was faid to yield the greateft quantity of gold, and fol 
lowed him in perfon with the main body’ of his troops, In this expedi- 
tion, March 12, 1494, he difplayed all the pomp of military magnifie 
‘eence that he could exhibit, in order to ftrike the imagination of the 
‘natives. He marched with colours flying, with martial mufic, and 
with a fmall body of cavalry that paraded fometimes in the front and 
fometimes in the rear. As thofe were the firft horfes which appeared in 
the New World, they were objects of terror no lefs than of admiration 
to the Indians, who having no tame animals themfelves, were unac- 
gquainted with that vaft acceffion of power, which man hath acquired by 
fubjeCting them to his dominion. They fuppofed them to be rational 
‘ereatures. They imagined that the horfe and the ridef formed one 
animal, with whofe {peed they were aftonifhed, and whofe impetuofity 
and ftrength they confidered as irrefiftible, But while Columbus en- 
‘deavoured to infpire the natives with a dread of his power,. he did not 
neglect the arts of gaining their love and confidence. He adhered {cru- 
waloufly 1 to the principles of integrity and juftice in all his tranfaétions 
with them, and treated them, on every occafion, not only with humani- 
ty, but with indulgence. The diftri& of Cibao anfwered the defcrip- 
tion given of it by the natives. It was mountainous and uncultivated, 
but in every river, and brook, gold was gathered either in duft or in 
grains, fome of which were of confiderable fize. The Indians had 
pever opened any mines in fearch,of gold, To penetrate into the 
G2 bowels 
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bowels of the earth, and to refine the rude ore, were operations tos 
complicated and laborious for their talents and induftry, and they had 
no fuch high value for gold as to put their ingenuity and invention upon 
the ftretch in order to obtain it, The {mall quantity of that precious. 
metal which they poffefled, was either picked up in the beds of the 
rivers, or wafhed from the mountains by the heavy rains that fall within 
the tropics. But, from thofe indications, the Spaniards could no longer 
doubt that the country contained rich treafures in its bowels, of which 
they hoped foon to be mafters, In order to fecure the pornraaiid of this 
valuable province, Columbus ereéted a fmall fort, to which he gave the 
name of St. Thomas, by way of ridicule upon fome of his incredulous 
followers, who would not believe that the country produced gold, until 
they faw it with their own eyes, and touched it with their hands. 

The account of thofe promifing appearances of wealth in the country 
of Cibao came very feafonably to comfort the defponding colony, which — 
was effected with diftrefles of various kinds. The ftock of provifions 
which had been brought from Europe was moftly confumed ; what re- 
mained was fo much corrupted by the heat and moifture of the climate, — 
as to be almoft unfit for ufe; the natives cultivated fo {mall a portion of 
ground, and with fo little fkill, that it hardly yielded what was fuf- 
ficient for their own fubfiftence ; the Spaniards at Ifabella had hitherto 
neither time nor leifure to clear the foil, fo as to reap any confiderable 
fruits of theirown induftry. On all thefe accounts, they became afraid 
of perifhing with hunger, and were reduced already, to a fcanty allow- 
ance. At the fame time, the difeafes predominant in the torrid zone, 
and which rage chiefly in thofe uncultivated countries, where the hand of 
induftry has not opened the woods, drained the marches, and confined 
the rivers within a certain channel, began to fpread among them. 
Alarmed at the violence and unufual fymptoms of thofe maladies, they 
exclaimed againft Columbus and his companions in the former voyage, 
who, by their fplendid but deceitful defcriptions of Hifpaniola, had 
allured them to quit Spain for a barbarous uncultivated land, where 
they muft either be cut off by famine, or die of unknown diftempers. 
Several of the officers and perfons of note, inftead of checking, joined in 
thofe feditious complaints. Father Boyl, the apoftolical vicar, was one 
of the moft turbulent and outrageous. It required all the authority and 
addrefs of Columbus to re-eftablith fubordination and tranquillity in the 
colony. ‘Threats and promifes were alternately employed for this pure 
pofe; but nothing contributed more to foothe the malcontents than the 
profpect of finding; in the mines of Cibao, fuch a rich ftore of. treafure 
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as would be a recompence for all their fufferings, and efface ie ee 
of former difappointments. 

When, by his unwearied endeavours, paneat and order were fo far 
reftored, that he could venture to leave the ifland, Columbus refolved to 
purfue his difcoveries, that he might be able to afcertain whether thofe 
new countries with which he had opened. a: communication were con-_ 
nected with any region of the earth already known, or whether they 
were to be confidered as a feparate portion of the globe hitherto unvi- 
fited. He appointed his brother Don Diego, with the affiftance of a 
council of officers, to govern the ifland in his abfence; and gave the 
command of a body of foldiers to Don Pedro Margarita, with which he 
was to vifit the different parts of the ifland, and endeavour to eftablifh 
the authority of the Spaniards among the inhabitants. Having left 
them very particular inftructions with refpect to their conduét, he 
weighed anchor on the twenty-fourth of April, with one fhip and two 
4mall barks under his command, During a ‘tedious voyage of full five 
months, he had a trial of almoft all the numerous hardfhips to which 
perfons of his profeflion are expofed, without making any difcovery of 
importance, except the ifland of Jamaica. As he ranged along the 
fouthern coaft of Cuba, he was entangled ina labyrinth formed by an 
incredible number of fmall iflands, ‘to which he gave the name of the 
Queen’ s Garden. In this unknown courfe, among rocks and fhelves, he 
was retarded by contrary winds, affaulted with furious ftorms, and 
alarmed with the terrible thunder and lightning which is often almoft 
inceflant between the tropics. At length his provifions fell fhort; his 
crew, exhaufted with fatigue, as well as hunger, murmured and threat- 
ened, and were ready to proceed to the moft defperate extremities againft 
him. Befet with danger in fuch various forms, he was obliged to keep 
continual watch, to gbferve eyery occurrence with his own eyes, to iffue 
every order, and to fuperintend the execution of it. On no occafion, 
was the extent of his {kill and experience as a navigator fo much tried. 
To thefe the fquadron owed its fafety. But this Mere fatigue of 
body, and intenfe application of mind, overpowering his conftitution, 
though naturally vigorous and robuft, brought on a feverifh diforder, 
which terminated in a lethargy, that deprived him of fenfe and mene 
and had almoft proved fatal to his life, 

But, on his return Sept. 27, to Hifpaniola, the - fudden emotion 
of joy which he felt upon meeting with his brother Bartholomew at 
Ifabella, occafioned fuch a flow of fpirits as contributed greatly to his 
recovery. It was now thirteen years fince the two brothers, whom 
fimilarity of talents united in clofe friendfhip, had feparated from each 

other, 
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~-other, and during that long period there had been no intertourfe be» 
tween them. Bartholomew, after finifhing his negociation in the court 
- @f England, had fet out for Spain by’ the v way of France.’ At, Paris’ he 
_ received an account of the extraordinary difcoveries. which his brother 
had made in his firt voyage, and \that he was then preparing to em- 
‘bark on a fecond expedition. Though this naturally induced him te 
‘purfue his’ journey with the utmoft difpatch, the admiral-had failed for _ 
‘Hifpaniola before he reached Spain,  F erdinand and Tfabella received 
him withthe refpect due to the neareft kinfman of a perfon whofe merit 
and fervices rendered him fo confpicuous; and as they knew what cone 
folation his prefence would afford to his brother, they perfuaded him to 
take the command of three fhips, which they had appointed to Seid 
provifions to the colony of Ifabella, 1 
He could not have arrived at any junéture when Columbus ftood more 
in need of a friend capable of affifting him with his counfels, or of di- 
viding with him the cares and burden of government. For although 
the provifions now brought from Europe, afforded a temporary relief to 
the Spaniards from the calamities of famine, the fupply was notin fuch 
quantity as to fupport them long, and the ifland did not hitherto yield 
what was fufficient for their fuftenance. They were threatened with 
another danger, till more formidable than the return of fcarcity, and 
which demanded more immediate attention. No fooner did Columbus ' 
leave the ifland on his voyage of difcovery, than the foldiers under 
Margarita, as if they had been fet free from difcipline and fubordina- 
tion, {corned all reftraint, Inftead of conforming to the prudent inftruc- 
tions of Columbus, they difperfed in ftraggling parties over the ifland, 
lived at difcretion upon the natives, watted their provifions, feized their 
women, and treated that inoffenfive race with all the infolence of mili- 
tary oppreffion. 
_ As long as the Indians had any profpect "ut their (ideas might 
‘eome to a period by the voluntary departure of the invaders, they fub- 
mitted in filence, and diffembled their forrow ; but they now perceived 
that the yoke would be as permament as it was intolerable. ‘The Spa- 


‘niards had built a town, and farrounded it with ramparts, They had 


erefted forts in different places. They had enclofed and fown feveral 
fields. It was apparent that they came not to vifit the country, but to 
fettle i init. Though the number of thofe ftrangers was inconfiderable, 
‘the ftate of cultivation among this rude people was fo imperfet, and in. 
foch exaét proportion to their own confumption, that it was with diffi- 
culty they could afford fubfiftence to their new guefts. Their own mode 
‘of life was fo indolent and inactive, the warmth of the climate fo enef- 
vating, the conftitution of their bodies naturally fo feeble, and fo unace 
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euftomed to the laborious exertions of induftry, that they wete fatisfied 
with a proportion of food amazingly fimall. A handful of maize, or a 
little of the infipid bread made of a caffada-root, was fufficient to fupport. 
men, whofe ftrength and fpirits were not exhaufted by any vigorous — 
efforts either of body or mind, ‘The Spaniards, though the moft ab- 
ftemious of all the European nations, appeared to them exceflively vo-- 
racious. One Spaniard confumed as much as feveral Indians. This’ 
keennefs of appetite furprized them fo much, and feemed to them to bé 
fo infatiable, that they fuppofed the Spaniards had left their own coun- 
try, becaufe it did not produce as much as was requifite to gratify 
their immoderate defire of food, and had come among them in queft of 
nourifhment. Self-prefervation prompted them to wifh for the depar- 
ture of guefts who wafted fo faft their flender ftock of provifions. The 
injuries which they fuffered, added to their impatience for this event. 
“They had long expected that the Spaniards would retire of their own 
accord. ‘They now perceived that, in order to avert the deftru¢tion 
with which they were threatened, either by the flow confumption of 
famine, or by the violence of their oppreflors, it was neceflary to 
affume courage, to attack thofe formidable invaders with united force,. 
and drive them from the fettlements of which they had violently taken 
poffeffion. 

. Sach, were the fentiments which univerfally prevailed among the In-__ 
dians, when Columbus returned to Ifabella. Inflamed by the unpro- 
voked outrages of the Spaniards, with a degree of rage of which their 
gentle natures, formed to fuffer and fubmit, feemed highly fufceptible,. 
they waited.only for a fignal from their leaders to fall upon the colony. 
Some of the caziques had already farprifed and cut off feveral ftrag- 
glers, ‘The dread of this impending danger united the Spaniards, and 
re-eftablithed the authority of Columbus, as they faw no profpett of, 
fafety but in committing themfelves to his prudent guidance. It was: 
now neceflary to have recourfe to arms, the employing of which againft 
the Indians, Columbus had hitherto avoided with the greateft folicitude.: 
- Unequal-as the confli@ may feem, between the naked inhabitants of the: 
New World, armed with clubs, flicks hardened in the fire, wooden: 
fwords, and arrows pointed with bones or flints ; and troops accuftomed 
to the difcipline, and provided with the inftruments of deftruction 
known in the European art of- war, the fituation of the Spaniards was; 
far from being exempt from danger. ‘The vait fuperiority of ‘the’ 
natives in number, compenfated many defe@s, “Anvhandful of men 
was about to encounter a whole ‘nation. One advetfe event) or even: 
any adyerfe delay in determining the fate of the war, See ai 
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fatal to the Spaniards, Corifcious that fuccefs depended on thé vigour 
and rapidity of his operations; Columbus inftantly affembled his forces. 
They were reduced to a very {mall number. Difeafes, engendered by 
‘the warmth and humidity of the country, or oceafioned by their own 
licentioufnefs, had raged among them with much violence; experience 
had not yet taught them the art either of curing thefe, or the precau- 
tions requifite for guarding them ; two-thirds of the original adventu- 
rers were dead, and many of thofe who furvived were incapable of 
fervice. "The body which took the field on March 24, 1495, confifted 
only of two hundred foot, twenty horfe, and twenty large dogs; and 
how ftrange foever it may feem, to mention the laft as compofing part 
of a military force, they were not perhaps the leaft formidable and de- 
firuétive of the whole, whenemployed againft naked and timid Indians. 
All the caziques of the ifland, Guacanahari excepted, who retained art 
inviolable attachment to the Spaniards, were in arms to oppofe Co- 
lumbus, with forces amounting, if we may believe the Spanith hifto- 
rians, toa hundred thoufand men. Inftead of attempting to draw the 
Spaniards into the faftneffes of the woods and mountains, they were fo 
imprudent as to take their ftation in the Vega Real, the moft open plain 
in the country. Columbus did not allow them time to perceive their 
error, or to alter their pofition, He attacked them during the night, 
when undifciplined troops are leaft capable of ating with union and. 
_ concert, and obtained an eafy and bloodlefs viory. ‘The confternation 
with which the Indians were filled by the noife and havoc made by the 
fire-arms, by the impetuous force of the cavalry, and the firft onfet of 
the dogs, was fo great, that they threw down their weapons, and fled 
without attempting refiftance. Many were flain; more were taken 
prifoners, and reduced to fervitude; and fo thoroughly were .the reft 
intimidated, that from that moment they abandoned themfelves to 
defpair, relinquifhing all thoughts of contending with agereflors nor 
they deemed invincible. : 
Columbus employed feveral months in marching through the ifland, - 
and in fubjeGting it to the Spanitfh government, without meeting with 
- any oppofition. He impofed a tribute upon all the inhabitants above the 
age of fourteen. Each perfon who lived in thofe diftri@ts where gold. 
was found, was obliged to pay quarterly as much gold duft as filled a” 
hawk’s bell; from thofe in other parts of the country, twenty-five 
pounds of cotton were demanded. ‘This was the firft regular taxation of. 
the Indians, and ferved as a precedent for exactions ftill more intolerable. 
Such an impofition was extremely contrary to thofe maxims which Co- 
Ismbus had hitherto inculcated with refpect to the mode of treating. 
theme» 
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them. ~ But intrigues were carrying on in ‘the court of Spain at this 
jun@ure, in order to undermine his power and difcredit his operations, 

which conftrained him to depart from his own fyftem of adminiftration- 
Several unfavourable accounts of his conduét, as well as of the coun< 
tries difcovered by him, had been tranfmitted to Spain, Margaritta 
and Father Boyl were now at court; and in order to juftify their own 
condu@, or to gratify their refentment, watchetl with malevolent atten« 
tion for every opportunity of {preading infinuations to his detriment. 
Many of the courtiers viewed his growing reputation and power with 
envious eyes. Fonfeca, archdeacon of Seville, who was intrufted with 
tHe’ chief direCtion of Indian affairs, had conceived fuch an unfavourable 
opinion of Columbus, for fome reafon which the contemporary writers 
have not mentioned, that he liftened with partiality to every invettive 
againtthim. It was not eafy for an unfriended ftranger, unpractifed in 
courtly arts, to counteraét the machinations of fo many.enemies. Cox 
lumbus faw that there was but one method of fupporting his own credit, 
and of filencing all his adverfaries. He muft produce fuch a quantity of 
gold as would not only juftify. what he had reported with refpect to the 
tichnefs of the country, but encourage Ferdinand and Hfabella to perfe~ 
vere in profecuting his plans. The necedflity of obtaining it, forced him . 
not only ‘to impofe this heavy tax upon the. Indians, but #0 exact pay~ 


“ment of it with extreme rigour; and may be pleaded in excufe for his 


deviating on this occafion from the mildnefs and humanity with which 
he uniformly treated that unhappy people. 

The labour, attention, and forefight which the Indians were obliged 
to employ in procuring the tribute demanded of them, appeared the moft 
intolerable of all evils, to men accuftomed to pafs their days in a care~ 
lefs, improvident indolence. They were incapable of fuch a regular 
and perfevering exertion of induftry, and felt it fuch a grievous re~ 
ftraint upon their liberty, that they had recourfe to an expedient for 
obtaining deliverance from this yoke, whi ich demonftrates the excefs of 


their i impatience and defpair, They formed a icheme of ftarving thofe 


oppreffors whom they durft not attempt to expel; and from the opinion 


which they entertained with refpett to the voracious appetite of the 


Spaniards, they concluded the execution of it to be very practicable. 
With this view they fufpendedall the operations of agriculture ; they 


fowed no maize, they pulled up the roots-of the manioc or cafflada 


which were planted, and retiring to the moft inacceflible parts of the 
mountains, left the uncultivated plains to their enemies. © This defpe- 
rate refolution produced in fome-degree the effets which they expected. 


‘Yhe Spaniards were reduced to extreme want; but they received fuch 
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‘feafonable fupplies of provifions from Europes and found fo many re- 
‘fources in their own ingenuity and induftry, that they fuffered no great 
lofs of men. ‘The wretched Indians were the victims of their own ill 
‘concerted policy. A great multitude of people, fhut up in the moun- 
‘tainous part of the country, without any food but the fpontaneous pro- 
‘du@tions of the earth, foon felt the utmoft diftreffes of famine. ‘This 
‘brought on contagious difeafes ; and, in the courfe of a few months, 
‘more than a third part of the inhabitants of the ifland perifhed, after 
experiencing mifery in all its various forms. 


But while Columbus was eftablifhing the foundations of the Spanifh | 


grandeur in the New World, his enemies laboured with unwearied af- 
fiduity to deprive him of the glory and rewards, which by his fervices 
and fufferings he was intitled to enjoy. The hardfhips unavoidable in a 

‘new fettlement. the calamities occafioned by an unhealthy climate, the 
-difafters attending a voyage in unknown feas, were all reprefented as the 
effects of his reftlefs and inconfiderate ambition. His prudent attention 
to preferve' difeipline and fubordination was denominated excefs of ri- 
‘gour; the punifhments which he inflicted upon the mutinous and dif 
‘orderly were imputed to cruelty. Thefe accufations gained fuch credit 


in a jealous court, that a commiffioner was appointed to repair to Hilh | 


paniola, and to infpeé into the conduct of Columbus. By the recom- 
mendation of his enemies, Aguado, a groom of the bed-chamber, was 
the perfon to whom this important traft was committed. But inthis 
choice they feem to have been more influenced by the obfequious at- 
‘tachment of the man to their intereft, than by his capacity for the fa. 
tion. Puffed up with fuch fudden elevation, Aguado difplayed, in the 
exercife of this office, all the frivolous felf-importance, and ated with 
all the difgufting infolence, which: are natural to little minds, when 
raifed to unexpected dignity, or employed in fun@tions to which they 
are not equal. By liftening with eagernefs to every accufation againit 
Columbus, and encouraging not only the malcontent Spaniards, but 
even the Indians, to produce their grievances, real or imaginary, he fo- 
‘mented the fpirit of diffention in the ifland, without eftablifhing any 
regulation of public utility, or that tended to redrefs the many wrongs, 
with the oditm of which he wifhed to load the admiral’s adminiftration. 
As Columbus felt fenfibly how humiliating his fitaation muft be, if he 
thould remain in that country while fuch a partial infpe@tor obferved his 


«> 


motions, and controuled his jurifdiction, he took the refolution of re- + 


turning to Spain, in order to. lay a full account of ail his tranfa€tions, 


particul: arly with refpect to the’ points in difpute between him and his — 


adve erfarics, before Ferdinand and Ifabella, from whofe juftice and dif- 
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feernment he expe@ted an equal and a favourable decifion. He.coni- 
mitted the adminifration of affairs, during his abfence, in one thoufand 
four hundred and ninety-fix, to Don Bartholomew his brother, with 
_ the title of Adelantado, or Lieutenant Governor. By a choice lefs for- 
tunate, and which proved the fource of many calamities to the colony, 
he appointed Francis Roldan chief juftice, with very extenfive powers. 

In returning to Europe, Columbus held a courfe different from that 
which he had taken in his former voyage. He fteered almoft due eaft 
from Hifpaniola, in the parallel of twenty-two degrees of latitude ; as. 
experience had not yet difeovered the more certain and expeditious me- 
thod of ftretching to the north, in order to fall in with the fouth-weft 
winds. By this ill-advifed choice, which, in the infancy of navigation 
between the New and Old Worlds, can hardly be imputed to the ‘ad-. 
miral as a defeé in naval (kill, he was expofed to infinite fatigue and 
‘danger, ina perpetual ftruggle with the trade-winds, which blow. with- 
out variation from the eait between the: tropics. Notwithftanding the 
almoft infuperable difficulties of {uch a navigation, he perfifted in his 
courfe with his ufval patience and firmnefs, but made fo little way, that 
he was three months without feeing land. At length his provifions be- 
gan to fail, the crew was reduced to the feanty allowance of fix ounces 
of bread a-day for each perfon. ‘The admiral fared no better than the 
mieaneft failor. But, even in this extreme diftrefs, he retained the hu- 
manity which diftinguifhes his charafter, and refufed to comply with 
the earneft folicitations of his crew, fome of whom propofed to feed 
upon the Indian prifoners whom they were carrying over, and others 
infifted to throw them over-board, in order to leffen the confumption of 
their fmall tock. He reprefented that they were human beings, re- 
duced by a common calamity to the fame condition with themfelves, 
and intitled to fhare an equal fate, His authority and remonftrances 
diffipated thofe wild ideas fuggefted by defpair. Nor had they time to 
recur, as they came foon arin fight of the coait of Spain, when all. 
their fears and fufferings ended. 

Columbus appeared at court. with the modeft but determined ME 
dence of a man confcious not only of integrity, but of having performed. 
great fervices. Ferdinand and Ifabella, afhamed of their own facility 
in lending too favourable an ear to frivolous or ill-founded accufations, 
received him with fuch diflinguifhed marks of -refpett, as covered his 
enemies with fhame. ‘Their cenfures and calumnies were no more heard 
of at that jun@ture. The gold, the pearls, the cotton, and other com- 
modities of value which Columbus produced, feemed fully to refute 
what the mal-contents had propagated with refpe& to the poverty of the. 
H2 countrys 
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country. By reducing the Indians to obedience, and impoling a regu- 
" Jar tax upon them, he had fecured to Spain a large acceflion of new fub- 
jeéts, and the eftablithment of a revenue that promifed to be confidera- 
ble. By the mines which he had found out and examined, a fource of 
wealth ftill more copious was opened. Great and unexpected as thofe 


advantages were, Columbus. reprefented them only as preludes to future’ 


acquifitions, and as the earneft of more important difcoveries, which 
he. ftill meditated, and to which thofe he had already made would con- 
duét him with eafe and certainty. 

"The attentive confideration of all thefe circumflances made fuch im- 
preffion, not only upon Lfabella, who was flattered with the idea of be- 
ing the patronefs of all Columbus’s enterprifes, but even upon Ferdi- 
nand, who having originally expreffed his difapprobation of his fchemes, 

was ftill apt to doubt of their fuccefs, that they refolved to fupply the 
colony in Hifpaniola with every thing which could render it a perma- 
nent eftablifhment, and to furnifh Columbus with fuch a fleet, that he 
might proceed to fearch for thofe new countries, of whofe exiftence he 
. feemed to be confident. The meafures moft proper for accomplifhing 
both thefe defigns were concerted with Columbus. Difcovery had been 
the fole object of the firk voyage to the New World; and though, in 
the fecond, fettlement had been propofed, the precautions taken for 
that purpofe had either been infufficient, or were rendered: ineffectual by 
-the mutinous fpirit of the Spaniards, and the unforefeen calamities 
arifing from various caufes. Now a plan was to be formed of a regular 
colony, that might ferve as a model to all future eflablifhments. Every 
particular was confidered with attention, and the whole arranged with a 
fcrupulous accuracy. The precife number of adventurers who fhould 
be permitted to embark was fixed. ‘They were to be of different ranks 
and profeffions ; and the proportion of each was eftablifhed, according 
to their ufefulnefs and the, wants of the colony... A fuitable number of 
‘gvomen was to be chofen to accompany thefe new fetilers, As it was 
the firft obje€t to raife provifions in a country where fcarcity.of food 
had been the occafion of fo much diftrefs, a confiderable body of huf& 
pandmen was to be carried over. As the Spaniards had then no con- 
; ception of deriving any benefit from thofe produdtions of the New World 
which have fince yielded fuch large returns of wealth to Europe, but 
had formed magnificent ideas, and entertained fanguine hopes with re- 
‘Ipeét to the riches contained in the mines which had been difcovered, a 


Band of workmen, {killed in the various arts employed in digging and ~ 


refining the precious metals, was provided. All thefe emigrants were 
: to receive pay and fubfiftence for fome years, at the public expence. 
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‘Thus far the regulations were prudent, and well adapted to the end in 
view. But as it was forefeen that few would engage voluntarily to 
fettle ina country, whofe noxious climate had been fatal.to fo many of | 
_ their countrymen, Columbus-propofed to tranfport to Hifpaniola fuch 
malefactors as had been convicted of crimes, which, though capital, 
were of alefs atrocious nature; and that for the future a certain pro- 
portion of the offenders ufually fent to the gallies, {hould be condemned 
to labour in the mines which were to be opened. ‘This advice, given 
without due reflection, was as inconfiderately adopted. ‘The prifons 
of Spain were drained, in order to collect members for the intended co- 
lony ; and the judges empowered to try criminals, were inftruG@ed to 
recruit it by their future fentences. It is not, however, with fuch — 
materials, that the foundations of a fociety, deftined to be permanent, 
fhould be laid. Induftry, fobriety, patience, and mutual confidenee 
are indifpenfably requifite tf an infant fettlement, where purity of 
morals muft contribute more towards eftablifhing order, than the opera- 
tion or authority of laws. But when fuch a mixture of what is corrupt | 
is admitted into the original conftitution of the political body, the 
vices of thofe unfound and incurable members will probably infe@ the 
whole, and muft certainly be productive of violent and unhappy effeéts. 
“This the Spaniards fatally experienced ; and the other European nations 
having fucceflively imitated the pra€tice of Spain in this particular, 
pernicious confequences have followed in their fettlements, which can 

| be imputed to no other caufe. 
Though Columbus obtained, with great facility and difpatch, the 
royal approbation of every meafure and regulation that he propofed, his 
endeavours to carry them into execution were fo long retarded, as muft 
have tired out the patience of any man, lefs’ accuftonfed to encounter 
and to furmount difficulties. ‘Thofe delays were occafioned partly by 
that tedious formality and fpirit of procraftination, with which the Spa= 
_ niards conduct bufinefs ; and partly by the exhaufted ftate of the treafury, 
which was drained by the expence of celebrating the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella’s only fon with Margaret of Auftria, and that of 
Joanna, their fecond daughter, with Philip archduke of Auftria; but 
muft be chiefly imputed to the malicious arts of Columbus’s enemies. 
Aftonifhed at the reception which he met with upon his retura, and 
overawed by his prefence, they gave way, for fame time, to a tide of 
favour too ftrong for them to oppofe, ‘Their enmity, however, was 
too inveterate to remain long inactive. T hey refumed their operations, 
and by the aftiftance of Fonfeca, the minifter for Indian affairs, who was 
now promoted to the bithopric of Bajados, they threw in fo many ob- 
aa’ flacles 
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ftacles to protract the preparations for Columbus’s expedition, that a year 
elapfed before he could procure two fhips to carry overa part of the. 
fupplies deftined for the colony, and almoft two years were {pent before 
the {mall fquadron.was equipped of which he himfelf was to take the - 
command. . 

This {quadron confifted of fix fhips only, of no great burden, and but 
indifferently provided for a long or dangerous navigation. ‘This voyage 
which he now meditated was ina courfe different from any he had un- 
dertaken. As he was fully perfuaded that the fertile regions of India 
lay to the fouth-weft of thofe countries which he had difcovered, he 
propofed, as the moft certain method of finding out thefe, to ftand di- 
re€tly fouth from the Canary or Cape de Verd iflands, until he came 
under the equino¢tial line, and then to ftretch to the weft before the 
favourable wind for fuch a courfe, which blows invariably between the 
tropics. With this idea he fet fail, on May the thirtieth, one thoufand 
four hundred and ninety-eight, and touched firft at the Canary, and 
then at the Cape de Verd iflands, on July the fourth. From the for-~ 
mer he difpatched three of his fhips with a fupply of provifions for the _ 
colony in Hifpaniola: with the other three, he continued his voyage 
towards the fouth. No remarkable occurrence happened till July the 
nineteenth, when they arrived within five degrees of the line. ‘There 
they were becalmed, and at the fame time the heat became fo exceflive, 
that many of their wine cafks burft, the liquor in others foured, and 
their provifions corrupted. ‘The Spaniards, who had never ventured fo 
far to the fouth, were afraid that the fhips would take fire, and began 
to apprehend the reality of what the ancients had taught concerning 
the deftruCtive qualities of that torrid region of the globe. They were 
relieved, in fome meafure, from their fears by a feafonable fall of rain, 
This, however, though fo heavy and unintermitting that the men could 
hardly keep the deck, did not greatly mitigate the intenfenefs of the 
heat. The admiral, who with his ufual vigilance had in perfon di- 
rected every operation, from the beginning of the voyage, was fo much 
exhaufted by fatigue and want of fleep, that it brought on a violent fit 
of the gout, accompanied with a fever. All thefe circumftances con- 
{trained him to yield to the importunities of his crew, and to alter his 
courfe to the north-weft, in order to reach fome of the Caribbee iflands, 
where he might refit, and be fupplied with provifions, 

On the firft of Auguft, the man ftationed in the round top furprifed 
them with the joyful cry of /and. |'They flood towards it, and difco- 
_vered a confiderable ifland, which the admiral called Trinidad, a name 
it ftill retains, It lies on the coaft of Guiana, near the mouth of the 

| Orinoco, 
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Orinoco. This, though a river only of the third or fourth magnitude 
in the New! World, far furpaffes any of the ftreams in our hemifphere. 
It rolls towards the ocean fuch a vaft body of water, and rufhes into it 
with fuch impetuous force, that when it meets the tide, which on that 
coaft rifes to an uncommon height, their collifion occafions a {well and 
agitation of the waves no lefs furprifing than formidable. In this con- 
flict, the irrefiftible torrent of the river fo far prevails, that it frefhens 
the ocean many leagues with its flood. Columbus, before he could 
perceive the danger, was entangled among thofe adverfe currents and 
tempeftuous waves, and it. was with the utmoft difficulty that he efcaped 
through a narrow ftrait, which appeared fo tremendcus, that he called 
it La Boca del Drago. As foon as the conflernation which this occa= 
fioned, permitted him to reflect upon the nature of an appearance fo ex- 
traordinary, he difcerned in it a fource of comfort and hope. He juftly 
concluded, ‘that fuch a vaft body of water as this river contained, could 
not be fupplied by any ifland, but muft flow through a country of im- 
menfe extent, and of confequence that he was now arrived at that con- 
tinent which it had long been the object of his withes to difcover. Full 
of this idea, he ftood to the weft along the coaft of thofe. provinces 
which are now known by the names of Paria and Cumana. He landed 
in feveral places, and had fome intercourfe with the people, who re- 
fembled thofe of Hifpaniola in their appearance and manner of life. 
They wore, as ornaments, fmall plates of gold, and pearls of confider- 
able value, which they willingly exchanged for European toys. They 
feemed to poflefs a better underftanding, and greater courage, than the 
‘inhabitants of the iflands. ‘The country produced four-footed animals 
of feveral kinds, as well as a great variety of fowls and fruits. The ad- 
miral was fo much delighted with its beauty and fertility, that with the 
warm enthufiafm of a difcgverer, he imagined it to be the paradife de- 
{cribed in Scriptuze, which the Almighty chofe for the refidence of 
‘man, while he retained innocence that rendered him worthy of fuch a 
habitation. ‘Thus Columbus had the glory not only of difcovering to 
mankind the exiftence of a New World, but made contiderable progrefs 
towards a perfect knowledge of it; and was the firt man who conduéted 
the Spaniards to that vaft continent which has been the chief feat of 
their empire, and the fource of their treafures in this quarter of th 
globe. ‘The fhattered condition of his fhips, {carcity of provilions,, his 
own infirmities, together with the impatience of his crew, prevented 
him from purfuing his difcoveries any farther, and made it neceflary to 
bear away for Hifpaniola. In his way thither he difcovered the iflands 
of Cubagua and Margarita, which afterwards became remarkable for 
. +t to “ their 
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their pearl-fifhery. When he arrived at Hifpaniola, on the thirtieth of 


Auguft, he was wafted to an extreme degree with fatigue and ficknefs 5 
but found the affairs of the colony in fuch a fituation, as afforded him. 


no profpect of enjoying that repofe of which he food fo much in need, 
Many revclutions had happened in that country during his abfence. 
His brother the adelantado, in confequence of the advice which the ad- 
miral gave before his departure, had removed the colony from Ifabella 
toa more commodious flation, on the oppofite fide of the ifland, and 
laid the foundation of St. Domingo, which was long the moft confider- 
able European town in the New World, and the feat of the fupreme 
courts in the Spanifh dominions there. As foon as the Spaniards were 
eftablifhed in this new fettlement, the adelantado, that they might nei- 


ther languifh in inactivity, nor have leifure to form new cabals, marched — 


into thofe parts-of the ifland which his brother had not yet vifited or 
reduced to obedience. As the people were unable to refift, they fub- 
mitted every where to the tribute which he-impofed. But they foon 
found the burden to be fo intolerable, that, overawed as they were by 
the fuperior power of their oppreffors, they took arms againft them. 
Thofe infurre@tions, however, were not formidable. A conflict with 
timid and naked Indians was neither dangerous nor of doubtful iffue. 
But while the adelantado was employed againft them in the field, a 
mutiny, of an afpect far more alarming, broke out among the Spaniards. 
The ringleader of it was Francis Roldan, whom Columbus had placed 
ina ftation which required him to be the guardian of order and tran- 
quility in the colony. A turbulent afd inconfiderate ambition precipi- 


tated him into this defperate meafure, fo unbecoming his rank. ‘The © 


arguments which he employed to feduce his countrymen were frivolous 
and ill-founded. He accufed Columbus and his two brothers of arro- 
gance and feverity; he pretended that they aimed at eftablifhing an 
independent dominion in the country; he taxed them with an inten- 
tion of cutting off part of the Spaniards by hunger and fatigue, that 
they might more eafily reduce the remainder to fubjeion ; he repre- 
fented it as unworthy of Caftilians, to remain the tame and paflive 
flaves, of three Geonefe adventurers. As men have always a propenfity 
to impute the hardfhips of which they feel the preffure, to the mifcon- 
dué& of their rulers ; as every nation views with a jealous eye the power 
and exaltation of foreigners, Roldan’s infinuations made a deep im- 
preffion on his countrymen. His character and rank added weight to 
them. A confiderable number of the Spaniards made choice of him 
‘as their leader, and taking arms againft the adelantado and his brother, 
feized the king’s magazine of provifions, and endeavoured to furprife 
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the fort at St. ‘Domingo. ‘This was preferved by the vigilance and 
courage of Don Diego Columbus, The mutineérs were obliged to ro. 
tire to the province of Xaragua, where they continued not only to dif. 
claim the adelantado’s authority themfelves, but excited the Indians to 
thrown the yore. 

Such was the diftratted ftate of the colony when Columbus landed at 
St. Domingo. He was aftonifhed to find that the three fhips which he 
had difpatched from the Canaries were aot yet arrived. By the untkil: 
fulnefs of the pilots, and the violence of currents, they had been carried 
a hundred and fixty miles to the weft of St. Domingo, and forced to 
take fhelter in a harbour of the province of Xaragua, where Roldan and 
his feditious followers were cantoned. Roldan carefully concealed from 
the commandeis of the fhips his infurre@tion againft the adelantado, and 


employing his utmoft addrefs to gain their confidence, perfuaded them 
to fet on fhote a confiderable part of the new fettlers whom they brought 
over, that they might proceed by land to St. Domingo. It required 
but few arguments to prevail with thofe men to éfpoufe his caufe. 
They. were the refufe of the jails of Spain, to whom idlenefs, licentiouf- 
nefs, and deeds of violence were familiar; and they returned eagerly to a 
courfe of life nearly refembling that to which they had been accuftomed. 
The commanders of the thips perceiving, when it was too late, their 
imprudence in difembarking fo many of their men, ftood away for St. 
Domingo, and got fafe into the port a few days after the admital; but 
their ftock of provifions. was fo wafted during a voyage of fuch long 
continuance, that they brought little relief to the colony. 

By this junction with a band of fuch bold and defperate affociates, 
Roldan became extremely formidable, and no lefs extravagant in his 
demands. Columbus, though filled with refentment at his ingratitude, 
and highly exafperated by the infolence of his followers, made no hafte 
to take the field. He trembled at the thoughts of kindling the flames 
of a civil war, in which, whatever party prevailed, the power and 
ftrength of both muft be fo much watted, as might encourage the com- 
mon enemy to unite and complete their deftruGtion. At the fame time, 
he obferved, that the prejudices and paffions which incited the rebels to 
take arms, had fo far infeGted thofe who fill adhered to him, that many 
of them were adverfe, and all cold to the fervice. From fuch fentiments 
with refpett to the public intereft, as well as from this view of his own 
fituation, he chofe to negeciate rather than to fight. By a feafonable 
proclamation, offering free pardon to fuch as fiould merit it by return- 
ing to their duty, he made impreffion upon fome of the malcontents, 
By engaging to grant fuch as thould defire it the liberty of returning to 
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Spain, he allured all thofe unfortumate adventurers, who, from ficknefs 
and difappointment, were difgufled with the country. By promifing to 


re-eftablith Roldan in his former office, he foothed his pride; and by . 


complying with moft of his demands in behalf of his followers, he 
fatisfied their avarice. Thus, gradually and without bloodfhed, but 
after many tedious negociations, he diffelved this dangerous combina- 
tion which threatened the colony with ruin; and reftored the appear- 
ance of order, regular government, and tranquillity. 

In confequence of this agreement with the mutineers, lands were al- 
loted them in different, parts of the ifland, and the Indians fettled in 
each diftri& were appointed to cultivate a certain portion of ground for 
the ufe of thofe new mafters*. The performance of this work 
was fubftituted in place of the tribute formerly impofed; and how 
neceffary foever fuch a regulation might be ina fickly and feeble colony, 
it introduced among the Spaniards the Repartimientos, or diftributions of 
Indians eftablifhed by them in all their fettlements, which brought 


numberlefs calamities upon that unhappy people, and fubjected them to — 


the moft grievous oppreffion. ‘This was not the only bad effe&t of the 
infurre€tion in Hifpaniola; it prevented Columbus from profecuting his 
‘difcoveries on the continent, as felf-prefervation obliged him to keep 
near his perfon his brother the adelantado, and the failors whom he in- 
tended to have employed in that fervice. As foon as his affairs would 
permit, he fent fome of his fhips to Spain with a journal of the voyage 


which he had made, a defcription of the new-countries which he had - 


-difcpvered, a chart of the coaft along which he had failed, and fpeci- 
mens of the gold, the pearls, and other curious or valuable productions 
which he had acquired by trafficking with the natives. At the fame 
time he tranfmitted an account of the infurreCtion in Hifpaniola; he 
accufed the mutineers not only of having thrown the colony into fuch 
violent convulfions as threatened its diffolution, but of having ob- 
ftrucied every attempt towards difcovery and improvement, by their un- 
provoked rebellion againft their fuperiors, and propofed feveral regula- 
tions for the better government of the ifland, as well as the extinGion 
of that mutinous {pirit, which, though fupprefied at prefent, might foon 
burf out with additional rage. Roldan and his affociates did not neg- 
-Je& to convey to Spain, by the fame fhips, an apology for their own 
condu&, together with their recriminations upon the admiral and his 
brothers. Unfortunately for the honour of Spain, and the happinefs of 
Columbus, the latter gained moft. credit in the court of Ferdinand and 
Uabella, and produced unexpected effects, 
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But, previous to the relating of thefe, it is proper to take a view of 
fome events, which merit attention, both on account o their own im- 
portance, and their connection with the hiftory of the New World. 
While Columbus was engaged in his fucceflive voyages to the weit, the 
fpirit of difcovery did not languifh in Portugal, the kingdom where. it 
_ firft acquired vigour, and became enterprifing. Self-condemnation and. 
regret were not the only fentiments to which the fuccefs of Columbus, 
and reflection upon their own imprudence in rejeéting his propofals, 
gave rife among the Portuguefe. They excited a general emulation to 
furpafs his performances, and an ardent defire to make fome reparation 
to their country for their own error. With this view, Emmanuel, who 
inherited the enterprifing genius of his predeceffors, perfifted in their 
grand fcheme of opening a paflage to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope; and foon after his acceflion to the throne, equipped a 
fquadron for that important voyage. He gave the command of it to 
Vafeo de Gama, a man of noble birth, pofleffed of virtue, prudence, and 
cetirage, equai to the flation. The fquadron, like all thofe fitted ont 
for difcovery in the infancy of navigation, was extremely feeble, con- 
fifting only of three veffels, of neither burden nor force adequate to the 
fervice. As the Europeans were at that time little acquainted with the 
courfe of the trade-winds and periodical monfoons which render naviga- 
tion in the Atlantic ocean, as well as in the fea that feparates Aftica 
from India, at fome feafons eafy, and at others not only dangerous, but ° 
almoft impracticable, the time chofen for Gama’s departure was the moft 
improper during the whole year. He fet fail from Lifbon on the ninth 
of July, 1497, and ftanding towards the fouth, had to ftruggle for four 
months with contrary winds, before he could reach the Cape of Good 
Hope. On November 20, their violence began to abate; and during 
an interval of calm weather, Gama doubled that formidable promon- 
tory, which had fo long been the boundary of navigatron, and direfted 
his courfe towards the north-eaft, along the African coat. He touched 
at feveral ports; and after various adventures, which the Portuguefe | 
hiftorians relate with high but jut encomiums upon his conduct and in- 
trepidity, he came to anchor before the city of Melinda. Throughout 
all the vaft countries which extend along the coaft of Africa, from the | 
river Senegal to the confines of Zanguebar, the Portuguefe had found a 
yace of men rude and uncultivated, ftrangers to letters, to arts and com- 
merce, and differing from the inhabitants of Europe no lefs in their 
features and complexion, than in their manners and jnftitutions. As 
they advanced from this, they obferved, to their inexpreflible joy, that 
the ppmen Form gradually altered and improved, the Afiatic features © 
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. began to predominate, marks of civilization appeared, letters were 
known, the Mahometan religion was: eftablithed, and a commerce, far 
from being inconfiderable, was carried on. “At that time feveral veffels 
from India were in the port of Melinda. Gama now purfued his voy= 
age with almoft abfolute certainty of faccefs, and, under the conduct of 
a Mahometan pilot, arrived at Calecut, upon the coaft of Malabar; on: 
the twenty-fecond of May one thoufand four hundred and ninety-eight. 
What he beheld of the wealth, the populoufnefs, the cultivation, the in- 
 duftry and arts of this highly’ civilized country, far furpaffed any idea 
‘that he had formed, from the imperfect accounts which the Europeans 
had hitherto received of it. But as he pofleffed neither fufficient force 
to attempt a fettlement, nor proper commodities with which he could 
carry on commerce of any confequence, he haftened ‘back to Portugal, 
with an account of his fuccefs in performing a voyage the longelt, as 
well as -mott difficult, that had evet been made fince the firft invention 
of navigation. He landed at Lifbon on the fourteenth of September, : 
one thoufand four hundred and ninety-nine, two years t two months and 
five days from the time he left that port. if 
Thus, during the courfe of the fifteenth century, mankind made 
greater progrefs in exploring the flate of the habitable ae than in all 
the ages which had elapfed previous to, that period. ‘The f{pirit of dif- 
covery, feeble at firft and cautious, moved within a very narrow {phere, 
and made its efforts with hefitation and timidity. Encouraged by fuc- 
Ae it became adventurous, and boldly extended its operations. In the 
courfe of its progreffion, it continued to acquire vigour, and advanced at 
length with a rapidity and force. which ‘burft through all the limits 
within which ignorance and. fear had hitherto circumferibed the attivity 
of the human race. Almoft fifty years were employed by the Portu- 
guefe in creeping along the coaft of Africa from Cape Non to Cape de 
Verd, the latter of which lies only twelve degrees to the fouth of the 
former. In lefs than thirty years they ventured beyond the equinottial 
line into another hemifphere, and penetrated to the fouthern ex tremity 
of Africa, at the diftance of forty-nine degrees from Cape de Verd> 
During the laft feven years of the century, a New World was difcovered 
in the welt, not inferior in extent to all the parts of the earth with 
which mankind were at that time acquainted. In the eaft, unknown 
feas and countries were found out, and a communication, long defired, 
but hitherto concealed, was opened between Europe and the opulent Te= 
gions of India. In comparifon with events fo wonderful and unex. 
pected, all that had hitherto been deemed great of fplendid, faded. 
away and difappeared. Vait shee now Rrctenes them/{elves, ‘The. 
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human mind, roufed and interefted by the profpe@, engaged with 
ardour in purfuit ‘of them, and exerted its active powers in a new 


ee 


direction. 

This fpirit of enterprife, though but as ee Babe in Spain, began 
foon, to. operate extenfively. All the attempts towards difcov rery made 
in that kingdom, had hitherto been carried on by Columbus alone, and 
at the expence of the fovereign, But now private adventurers, allured — 


‘by the magnificent defcriptions he gave of the regions which he had 


vifited, as well as by the fpecimens of their wealth which he produced, 
offered to fit out fquadrons at their own rifk, and to go in queft of new 
countries. The Spanifh court, whofe fcanty revenues, were exhaufted 
by the charge of j its expeditions to the New World, which, though they 
opened alluring profpects: of future benefit, yielded a very {paring re- 
turn of prefent profit, was extremely willing to devolve the burden of 
difcovery upon its fubjeAs. It feized with joy an opportunity of ren- 
dering the avarice, the ingenuity, and efforts of projectors, inftrumental 
in promoting defigns of certain advantage to the public, though of 
doubtful fuccefs with refpect to themfelves. One of the firft propofi- 
tions of this kind was made by Alonfo de Ojeda, a gallant and attive 
officer; who had accompanied’ Columbus in his fecond voyage. His 
rank and character procured him fuch credit with the merchants of 
Seville, ‘that they undertook to equip four fhips, provided he could obs 
tain the royal licence, authorifing the voyage. ‘Ihe powerful patronage 
of the bithop of Badajos eafily fecured fuccefs in a fuit fo agreeable to 
the court. Without confulting Columbus, or regarding the rights and 
jurifdiGion which he had acquired by the capitulation in one thoufand 
four hundred: and ninety-two, Ojeda was permitted to fet out for the 
New World. ‘In order to direét his courfe, the bifhop communicated 
to him the admirtal’s journal of his latt voyage, and his charts of the 
countries which he had difcovered. Ojeda ftruck out into no new 
path of navigation, but adhering fervilely to the route which Columbus 
had taken, arrived on the coaft of Paria. He traded with the natives, 
and ftanding to the weft, proceeded as far as Cape de Vela, and ranged 
along a confiderable extent of coaft beyond that on which Columbus 
had touched. Having thus .afcertained the opinion of Columbus, that 
this country was a part of the continent, Ojeda returned in Oftober, by 
way of Hifpaniola to Spainy with fome. reputation as a ‘difcoverer, but 
with little benefit to thofe who had taifed the funds for the expedition. 
“Amerigo Vefpueci,. a Florentine: gentleman; accompanied Ojeda in 
this voyage. In what ftation he ferved, is uncertain ; but as he was an 
experienced, failons and menly feilful i in all the fciences fubfervient 
my ihe oe to 
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to navigation, he muft have agquired ‘fome ‘authority amorig his 
companions, that they willingly allowed him to have a chief fhare in 
direting their operations during the voyage. Soon after his return, 
he tranfmitted an account of his adventures and difcoveries to one of 


his countrymen ; and labouring with the vanity of a traveller to mag= — 


_ nify his own exploits, he had the addrefs and confidence to frame his 


_ marrative, fo as to make it appear that he had the glory of having firft 


difcovered the continent in the New World. Amerigo’s account was 
drawn up not anly with art, but with fome elegance, It contained an 
amufing hiftory of his: voyage, and judicious obfervations upon the 
natural productions, the inhabitants, and the cuftoms of the countries 


which he had vifited. As it was the firft defcription of any part of the. 


New World that was publifhed, a performance fo well calculated to 
gratify the paflion of mankind for what is new and marvellous, . circu 


lated rapidly, and was read with admiration. The country, of which 


Amerigo was fuppofed to be the difcoverer, came gradually to be called 
_ by his name. The caprice of mankind, often as unaccountable as 
unjuft, has perpetuated this error. By the univerfal confent of na- 
tions, AMERICA is the name beftowed on this new quarter of the 
globe, The bold pretenfions of a fortunate impoftor have robbed the 
difcoverer of the New World of a diftinétion which belonged to him. 
The name of Amerigo has fupplanted that of Columbus; and mankind 
may regret an act of injuftice, which, having received the fanétion of 
time, it is now too late to redrefs. 

_ Daring the fame year, another voyage of difcovery .was undertaken, 
Columbus not only introduced the fpirit of nayal enterprife into Spain, 


but all the firft adventurers who diftinguifhed themfelves in this new 
career, were formed by his inftra@tions, and acquired in. his voyages. 


~ the fkifl and information which qualified them ta imitate his example, 


Alonzo Nigno, who had ferved under the admiral in his lat expedition, | 
‘fitted out a fingle fhip, in conjun@ion with Chriftopher Guerra, a. 


merchant of Seville, and failed to the coat of Paria. This voyage 
feems to have been conducted with greater attention to private emolu- 
ment, than to any general or national object. Nigno and Guerra made 


no difcoveries of any importance ; but they brought home fuch a re-. 
_turn of gold and pearls, as inflamed their countrymen with the defire of: 


engaging in fimilar adventures. 
’ Soon after, Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of the adiningle companions 


in his firkt voyage, failed from Palos with-four fhips. He ftood boldly » 
towards the fouth, and was the firk Spaniard who ventured to crofs the ° 


equinoctial line; but he feems to have landed on no part of the coaft 


beyond 
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beyond the mouth of the Maragnon, or river of the Amazons. All. 
thefe navigators adopted the erroneous theory of Columbus, and believed 
that the countries which they had difcovered were si of the’ vatt con- 
tinent of India. ‘ 

During the laft year of the fifteenth century, ‘ths fertile diftri@ of 
America, on the confines of which Pinon had ftopt fhort, was more 
fully difcovered. The fuccefsful voyage of Gama to the Eatt Indies 
having encouraged the king of Portugal to fit out a fleet fo powerful, as 

not only to carry on trade, but to attempt conqueft, he gave the com- 

mand of it to Pedro Alvarez Cabral. In order to avoid the coat of 
Africa, where he was certain of meeting with variable breezes, or fre- 
quent calms, which might retard his voyage, Cabral ftood out to fea, and 
kept fo far to the weft, that, to his furprife, he found himfelf upon the 
fhore of an unknown country, in the tenth degree beyond the line. He 
imagined, at firft, that 1t was fome ifland in the Atlantic ocean hitherto 
unobferved; but, proceeding along its coaft for feveral days, he was 
ded gradually to believe, that a country fo extenfive formed a part of 
fome great continent. This latter opinion was well founded. The 
country with which he fell in belongs to that province in South 
America, now known by the name of Brafil. He landed; and having 
formed a very high ideaof the fertility of the foil, and agreeablenefs of 
the climate, he took poffeffion of it for the crown of Portugal, and dif- 
patched a fhip to Lifbon with an account of this event, which appeared 
to be no lefs important than it was unexpeéted.. Columbus’s difcovery 
of the New World was the effort of an a¢tive genius, enli ightened by 
{cfénce, guided by experience, and atting upon a regular plan, executed 
with no lefs courage than perfeverance. But from this adventure of the 
Portuguefe, it appears that chance might have accomplifhed that great 
defign which it is now the pride of human reafon to have formed and 
perfected. If the fagacity of Columbus had not conduéted mankind to 
America, Cabral, by a fortunate accident, might have led them, a few 
years later, to the knowledge of that extenfive continent, 

While the Spaniards and Portuguefe, by thofe fucceffive voyages, were 
daily acquiring more enlarged ideas of the extent and opulence of that 
quarter of the globe which Columbus had made known to them, he 
himfelf, far from enjoying the tranquillity and honours with which his 
fervices fhould have been recompenfed, was ftruggling with every dif- 
trefs in which the envy and malevolence of the people under his com- 
mand, or the ingratitude of the court which he ferved, could involve 
him. ‘Though the pacification with Roldan broke the union and weak- 
ened the force of the mutineers, it did not extirpate the feeds of difcord 
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‘out of the ifland. . Several of the malcontents continued in arnt; tes 


fafing to fubmit to the admiral. He and his brothers were obliged to 
take the field alternately, in order to chieck their incurfions, or'to pu- 
nith their crimes. The perpetual occupation and difquiet which this 
created, prevented. him frony giving due attention to the dangerous: ma- 
chinations of his enemies in the court of Spain: A good number of 
fach as were moft diffatisfed with his adiminiftration, had embraced the 
opportunity of returning to Europe with the thips which he difpatched 
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from St. Domingo. The final difappointment of all their hopes in- ‘ 


flamed the rage of thefe unfortunate adventurers againft: Columbus to 
the utmoft pitch. Their poverty and diftrefs, by exciting compaffion; 
sendered their accufations credible, and their complaints interefling. 
They teazed Ferdinand and Ifabella inceflantly with memorials, con- 
taining the detail of their own grievances, and the articles of their 
charge agaiaft Columbus. Whenever .either the king or queen ap- 
peared in public, they furrounded them in a-tumultwary manner, in- 


‘Gifting with importunate clamours for payment of the arrears due to- 


them, and demanding vengeance upon the author of their fufferings. 
They infulted the admiral’s fons wherever they met them, reproaching 
them as the offspring of the projector, whofe fatal curiofity had dif- 
covered thofe pernicious regions which drained Spain of its wealth, and 
would prove the grave of its people. Thefe avowed endeavours of the 
malcontents from America to ruin Columbus, were feconded by. the {e- 


eret, but more dangerous infinuations of that party among the courtiers, 


which had always thwarted his fchemes, and envied his -fuccefs -and 
credit. 


partial ear, to thefe accufations. Notwithftanding the flattering ace 
‘ counts which Columbus had given of the riches of America, the remit- 
tances from it had hitherto been fo {canty, that they fell far thort of 
the expence of the armaments fitted out. The glory of the difcovery, 
together with the profpect of remote commercial advantages, was all 
that ee, had yet received in return for the efforts which fhe had made, 
But time had already diminifhed the firft f{enfations of joy which the 
difcovery of a New World occafioned, and fame alone was not an object 
to fatisfy the cold inter efted-mind of Ferdinand. ° The nature of coms 
‘merce was then fo little underftood, that, where immediate gain was 
not acquired, the hope of diftant benefit, or of flow and moderate res 
turns, was tetally difregarded. - Ferdinand confidered Spain; on. this 
account, as having loft by the enterprife of Columbus, and imputed it 
to his mifconduct and i incapacity for government, that a country aboand- 
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Ferdinand was difpofed to ines, not only with a willitig, but witha 
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ing in gold had yielded nothing of value to its conquerors. Even Tfa- 
bella, who from the favourable opinion which fhe entertained of Co- 
lumbus, had uniformly protected him, was fhaken at length by the 
number and boldnefs of his accufers, and began to fufpeét that a dif 
affection fo general muft have been occafioned by real grievances, which 
called for redrefs. The bifhop of Bajados, with his ufual animofity 
againft Columbus, encouraged thefe fufpicions, and confirmed them. 

‘As foon as the queen began to give way to the torrent of calumny, a 
refolution fatal to Columbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, ‘a knight 
of Calatrava, was appointed to repair to Hifpaniola, with full powers 
to enquire into the condu&t of Columbus, and, if he fhould find the 
_ charge of mal-adminiftration proved, to fuperfede him, and affume the 
government of the ifland. It was impoflible to efcape condemnation, 
when this prepofterous commiffion made it the intereft of the judge to 
pronounce the perfon, whom he was fent tortry, guilty.. Though Co. 
lumbus had now compofed all the diffentions in the ifland; though he 
had brought both Spaniards and Indians to fubmit peaceably to his go- 
wernment ; though he had made. fuch effeCtual provifion for working the 
mines, and cultivating the country, as would have fecured a confider- 
able revenue to the king, as well as large profits to individuals, Bova- 
dilla, without deigning to attend to the nature or merit of thofe fer- 
yices, difcovered, from the moment that he landed in Hifpaniola, a de 
termined purpofe of treating him as a criminal, He took poffeffion of 
the admiral’s houfe in St. Domingo, from which its mafter happened at 
that time to be abfent, and feized his-effe&s, as if his guilt had been 
already fully proved; he rendered himfelf mafter of the fort and of the 
king’s flores by violence; he required all perfons to acknowledge him 
as fupreme governor; he fet at liberty the prifoners confined by the ad- 
miral, and fummoned him to appear before his tribunal, in order to 
anfwer for his conduét; tranfmitting to him, together with the fum- 
mons, a copy of the royal mandate, by which Columbus was enjoined 
to yield implicit obedience to his commands. : 

Columbus, though deeply affected with the ingratitude and injuftice 
of Ferdinand and-Ifabella, did not hefitate a moment about his own 
conduct. He fubmitted to the will of his fovereigns with a refpetful 
filence, and repaired dire€tly to the court of that violent and partial 
judge whom they had authorifed to try him. Bovadilla, without ad- 
mitting him into his prefence, ordered him inftantly.to be arrefted, to 
be loaded with chains, and hurried on board a fhip. Even under this 
humiliating reverfe of fortune, the firmnefs of mind which diftinguifhes 
the character of Columbus, did not forfake him, Confcious of his own 
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integrity, and folacing himfelf with refleGing upon the great things 
which he had achieved, he endured this infult offered to his character, 


not only, with compofure, but with dignity. Nor had he the confola-— 


tion of fympathy to mitigate his fuferings. Bovadilla had already ren- 
dered himfelf fo extremely popular, by granting various immunities to 
the colony, by liberal donations of Indians to all who applied for them, 
and by relaxing the reins of difcipline and government, that the Spa- 
niards, who were moftly adventurers, whom their indigence or crimes 
had impelled to abandon their native country, expreffed the moft inde- 
cent fatisfaction with the difgrace and imprifonment of Columbus. 
They flattered themfelves, that now they fhould enjoy an uncontrouled 
liberty, more fuitable to their difpofition and former habits of lies 
Among perfons thus prepared to cenfure the proceedings, and to afperfe 
the character of Columbus, Bovadilla collected materials for a charge 
againft him. All accufations, the moft improbable, as well as. incon- 
fiftent, were received. No informer, however infamous, was rejected. 
The refult of this inqueft, no lefs indecent than partial, he tranfmitted 
to Spain. At the fame time, he ordered Columbus, with his two bias 
thers, to be carried thither in fetters ; and, adding cruelty to infult, he 
confined them in different fhips, and excluded them from the comfort of 
‘that friendly intercourfe which might have foothed their common 
diftrefs. But while the Spaniards in Hifpaniola viewed the arbitrary 
and infolent proceedings of Bovadilla with a general approbation, which 
refleSts difhonour upon their name and country, one man ftill retained a 
proper fenfe of the great actions which Columbus had. performed, and 
was touched with the fentiments of veneration and pity due to his rank, 
his age, and his merit. Alonfo de Vallejo, the captain of the veflel on 
board which the admiral was confined, as foon as he was clear of the 
ifland, approached the prifoner with great refpe@, and offered to re- 
leafe him from the fetters with which he was unjuftly loaded. « No,” 
replied Columbus, ‘with a generous indignation, ‘ 1 wear thefe irons in 
confequence of an order from my fovereigns. ‘They fhall find me as 
obedient to this as to their other. injunctions. By their command I 
have been confined, and their command alone fhall fet me at liberty.” 


Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was extremely fhort, As foon as. 


Ferdinand and Ifabella were informed that Columbus was brought home 
a prifoner, and in chains, they perceived at once what univerfal aftonifh- 
ment this event muft occafion, and what an impreflion to their difadvan- 
tage it muft make. All Eur fOpes they forefaw, would be filled with in- 
dignation at this ungenerous requital of a man who had performed 


actions worthy of the higheft recempence, and would exclaim againft the | 


injuftice 
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injuftice of the nation, to which he had been fuch an eminent benefac- 

tor, as well as againft the ingratitude of the princes whofe reign he had 

rendered illuftrious., Athamed of their own condu@t, and eager not only 

to make fome reparation for this injury, but to efface the ftain which it 

might fix upon their charafter, they inftantly iffued orders to fet Co- 

_ Jumbus at liberty, on December the feventeenth, invited him to court, 

and remitted money to enable him to appear there in a manner fuitable 

to his rank, When he entered’ the royal. prefence, Columbus threw 
himfelf at the feet of his fovereigns. He remained for fome time filent ; 

the various paflions which agitated his mind fupprefling his power of 

utterance. At length he recovered himfelf, and vindicated his conduct 

in along difcourfe, producing the moft fatisfying proofs of his own in- 

tegrity as well as good intention, and evidence, no lefs clear, of the ma- - 
levolence of his enemies, who, not fatisfied with having ruined his for- 

tune, laboured to deprive him of what alone was now left, his honour. 
and his fame. Ferdinand received him with decent civility, and Ifa- 

bella with tendernefs and refpect. They both expreffed their forrow 

for what had happened, difavowed their knowledge of it, and joined 

in promifing him protection and future favour. But though they in- 

ftantly degraded Bovadilla, in order to remove from themfelves any ful 

picion of having authorifed his violent proceedings, they did not reftore 

to Columbus his jurifdition and privileges as viceroy of thofe countries 

which he had difcovered. Though willing to appear the avengers of 

Columbus’s wrongs, that illiberal jealoufy which prompted them to in- 

veft Bovadilla with fuch authority as put it in his power to treat the 

admiral with indignity ftill fubfifted. They were afratd to truft a man 

to whom they had been fo highly indebted, and retaining him at court 

under various pretexts, they appointed Nicholas de Ovando, a‘knight of 
the military order of Alcantara, governor of Hifpaniola, 

Columbus was deeply affected with this new injury, which came from 
hands that feemed to be employed in making reparation for his paft fuf- 
ferings, ‘The fenfibility. with which great minds feel every thing that 
implies any fufpicion of their integrity, or that wears the afpect of an 
affront, js exquifite. Columbus had experienced both from the’ Spa- 
njards; gnd their ungenerous conduét exafperated him to fuch a degree, 
that he could no longer conceal the féntiments which it excited. Where-— 
ever he went, he carried about with him, as a memorial of their ingra- 
titude, thofe fetters with which he had been loaded. ‘They were con- 
ftantly hung up in his chamber, and he gave orders that when he died » 


they fhould be. buried 1 in his grave. 
; rs hae Soran Meanwhile, 
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Meanwhile, in the year one thoufand five hundred and one, the fpirit 
of difcovery, notwithftanding the fevere check which it recetyed by the, 
ungenerous treatment of the man, who firft excited it in Spain, continued 
active and vigorous. Roderigo de Baftidas, a pesfon of diftinétion, 
fitted ont two fhips, in January, in co-partnery with John de la Cofa, 
who having ferved under the admiral in two of his voyages, was deemed 
the moft {kilful pilot in Spain. They fteered direétly towards the con- 
tinent, arrived on the coaft of Paria, and proceeding to the weft, dif- 
covered all the coaft of the province now known by the name of Tierra 
Firmé, from Cape de Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not long after Ojeda, 
with his former affociate Amerigo Vefpucci, fet out upon a fecond 
voyage, and being unacquainted with the deftination of Baftidas, held | 
the fame courfe, and touched at the fame places. ‘The voyage of Baf- 
tidas was profperous and lucrative, that of Ojeda unfortunate. But 
both tended to increafe the ardour of difcovery ; for in proportion as 
the Spaniards acquired a more extenfive knowledge of the American 
continent, their idea of its opulence and fertility increafed. 

Before thefe adventurers returned from their voyages, a fleet was 
equipped, at the public expence, for carrying over Ovando, the new 
governor to Hifpaniola. His prefence there was extremely requifite, 
in order to ftop the inconfiderate career of Bovadilla, whofe imprudent 
adminiftration threatened the fettlement with ruin, Confcious of the 
violence and iniquity of his proceedings againft Columbus, he cons 
tinued to make it his fole objeét to gain the favour and fupport of his 
countrymen, by accommodating himfelf to their paffions and preju- 
dices, With this view, he eftablithed regulations, in every point the 
reverfe of thofe which Columbus deemed effential to the profperity of 
the colony. Inftead of the fevere difcipline, neceflary 1 in order to ha- 
bituate the diffolute and corrupted members of which the fociety was 
compofed to the reftraints of law and fubordination, he fuffered them to 
enjoy fuch uncontrouled licence, as encouraged the wildett exceffes. 
Inftead of proteting the Indians, he gave a legal fanction to the oppref- 
fion of that unhappy people. He took the exact number of fuch as far. 
vived their paft calamities, divided them into diftin claffes, diftribu- 
ted them in property among his adherents, and reduced all the people 
of the ifland to a ftate of complete fervitude. As the avarice of the 
Spaniards was too rapacious and impatient to try any method of ace 
guiring wealth but that of fearching for gold, this fervitude became as 
grievous as it was unjuft. The Indians were driven in crowds to the 
mountains, and compelled to work in the mines hy mafters, who im. | 
pofed their tafks without mercy or difcretion, ‘Labour, fo difpropor- 3 
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tioned to their ftrength and former habits of life, wafted that feeble race 
of men with fach rapid confumption, as mutt have foon terminated in 
the utter extin¢tion of the ancient Pea rits of the country. 

The neceflity of applying a fpeedy remedy to thofe diforders, haft- 
ened Ovando’s departure. He had the command of the moft refpedtable 
armament hitherto fitted out for the New World. It confifted of thirty- 
two fhips, on boatd of which two thoufand five hundred perfons em- 
barked, with an intention of fettling in the country. Upon the arrival 
of the new governor with this powerful reinforcement to the colony, in 
the year one thoufand five hundred and two, Bovadilla tefigned his 
charge, and was commanded to return inftantly to Spain, in order to 
anfwer for his conduét, Roldan, and the other ringleaders of the mu- 
tineers, who had been moft active in oppofing Columbus, were required 
to leave the ifland at the fame time. A Abad anh was iffued, de- 
claring the natives to be free fubjeéts of Spain, of whom no fervice 
was to be exacted contrary to their own inclination, and without paying 
them an adequate price for their labour. With refpe& to the Spaniards 
themfelves, various regulations were made, tending to fupprefs the li- 
centious fpirit which had been fo fatal to the. colony; and to eftablifh 
| that reverence for law and arder on which fociety is founded, and to 
which i it is indebted for its incteafe and ftability. In order to limit the 
exorbitant gain which privat te perfons were fuppofed to make by work- 
ing the mines, an ordinance was publifhed, directing all the gold to be 
brought toa public fmelting-houfe, and declaring one half of it to be 
the property of the crown. ” 

' While thefe fteps were taking for fecuting the tranquillity and welfare 
of the colony which Columbus had planted, he himfelf was engaged in 
the unpleafant employment of foliciting the favour of an irate 
: court, ‘and, notwithftanding all his merits and fervices, he folicdted i in 
vain. He demanded, in terms of the original capitulation in one thou- 
fand four hundred and ninety-two, to be reinftated in his office of vice- 
| roy ( over the countries which he had difcovered. By a ftrange fatality, 
the circumiftance which he urged 1 in fupport of his claim, determined a 
jealous monarch to reject it. “The greatnefs of his difcoveries, and the 
profpect of their increafing value, ‘made Ferdinand confider the con- 
ceflior sin the capitulation as extravagant and impolitic. He was afraid 
of entrutting a fubje& with the exercife of a jurifdiction that now ap- 
peared to be fo truly extenfive, and might grow no lefs formidable. He 
infpired Ifabella with the fame fufpicions; and under various pretexts, 
equally frivolous and unjutt, “they eluded all’ Columbus’s requifitions to. 


perform that which a folemn ROnApact bound them to accomplifh. After 
attending 
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attending the court of Spain for near two years, asan humble fuitor, he 
found it impoffible to remove Ferdinand’s prejudices and apprehenfions ; 
and perceived, at length, that he laboured in vain, when he urged a 
claim of juftice or merit with an interefted and unfeeling prince. 

But even this ungenerous return did not difcourage him from purfuing 
the great objet which firft called forth his inventive genius, and ex- 
cited him to attempt difcovery. ‘To open a new paflage to the Eatt 
Indies was his original and favourite fcheme. This ftill engroffed his 


thoughts; and either, from his own obfervations in his voyage to Paria, 


or from fome obfcure hint of the natives, or from the accounts given by 
Baftidas and de la Cofa, of their expedition, he conceived an opinion 


that, beyond the continent of America, there was a fea which extended 


to the Eaft Indies, and hoped to find fome narrow ftrait or narrow neck 
of land, by which.a communication might be opened with it and the 
part of the ocean already known, By a very fortunate conjeéture, he 
fuppofed this ftrait or ifthmus to be fituated near the gulf of Darien, 
Full of this idea, though he was now of an advanced age, worn out with 
fatigue, and broken with infirmities, he offered, with the alacrity of a 
youthful adventurer, to undertake a voyage which would afcertain this 


important point, and perfect the grand fcheme which from the begin- 


ning he propofed to acomplifh. Several circumftances concurred in dif- 
pofing Ferdinand and Lfabeila to lend a favourable ear to this propos 
fal. They were glad to have the pretext of any honourable employment 
for removing from court a man with whofe demands they deemed it im- 
politic ta comply, and whofe fervices it was indecent to negle&t. ‘Though 
unwilling to reward Columbus, they were not infenfible of his merit, 


and from their experience of his fkill and condu@t, had reafon to give 


credit to his conjectures, and to confide in his fuccefs. To thefe con- 
fiderations, a third muft be added of ftill more powerful influence. 
About this time the Portuguefe fleet, under Cabral, arrived from the 
Indies; and, by the richnefs of its cargo, gave the people of Europe a 


moi perfe@t idea, than they had hitherto been able to form, of the opu-_ 


lence and fertility of the eaft.. ‘The Portuguefe had been more fortunate 
in their difcoveries than the Spaniards. ‘They had opened a communi- 


cation with countries where induftry, arts, and elegance flourifhed; and’ 
where commerce had been longer eftablifhed, and carried to greater 


extent, than in any region of the earth. Their fic voyages thither 
yielded immediate, as well as vaft returns of profit, in commodities ex- 


tremely precious and in great requeft. Lifbon became immediately the 
feat of commerce and of wealth; while Spain had only the expeétation, 


of remote benefit, and of future gain, from the weftern world. No- 
thing, 
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thing, then, could be more acceptable to the Spaniards than Columbus's 
offer to condu& them to the eaft, by a route which he expected to be 
fhorter, as well as lefs dangerous, than that which the Portuguefe had 
taken. Even Ferdinand was wat Py fuch a profpect, and warmly 

approved of the undertaking. 
But, interefting as the object of his voyage was to the nation, Co- 
lumbus could procure only four fmall barks, the largeft of which did 
not exceed feventy tons in burden, for performing it. Accaftomed to 
brave danger, and to engage in arduous undertakings with inadequate 
force, he did not hefitate to accept the command of this pitiful fqua- 
dron. His brother Bartholomew, and his fecond fon Ferdinand, the 
hiftorian of his actions, accompanied him. He {failed from: Cadiz on 
the ninth of May, and touched, as ufual, at the C vanary Iflands; from 
thence he purpofed to have ftood dire€tly for the continent; but his 
largeft veflel was fo clumfy and. unfit for-fervice, as confnained him to 
bear away for Hifpaniola, in hopes of exchanging her for fome fhip of 
the fleet that had carried out Ovando. When he arrived of St: Do- 
-mingo, on June the twenty-ninth, he found eighteen of thefe fhips ready 
loaded, and on the point of departing for Spain. Columbus immediately 
_ acquainted the governor with the deftination of his voyage, and the ac- 
cident which had obliged him to alter his route.. He requefted per-— 
miffion to enter the harbour, not only that he might negociate the ex- 
change of his fhip, but that he might take fhelter during a violent 
hurricane, of which he difcerned the approach from various prognoftics, 
which his experience and fagacity had taught him to obferve. On that 
account, he advifed him likewife to put off for fome days the departure 
of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando refufed his requeft, and 
defpifed his counfel. Under circumftances in which hun manity would 
have aiforded refuge to a ftranger, Columbus was denied admittance 
into a country of which he had difcovered the exifteace and acquired 
the pofleffion. His falutary warning, which merited the greateft at~ 
tention, was regarded as the dream of a vifionary prophet, who arro- 
gantly pretended to predi& an event beyond tke reach of human fore- 
fight.’ The fleet fet fail for Spain, Next night the hurricane came on 
with dreadful impetuofity. Columbus, aware of the danger, took pre- 
cautions againft it, and faved his little fquadron. ‘The fleet deftined 
for Spain met with the fate which the rafhnefs and obftinacy of its com- 
manders deferved. Of eighteen fhips two or three only efcaped. In 
this general wreck perifhed Bovadilla, Roldan, and the greater part of 
thofe who had been the moft ative in perfecuting Columbus, and op- 
preiling the Indians. “Together with themfelyes, all the wealth which 
they 
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they had acquired by their injuttice and cruelty was fuatiowed up. eS 


exceeded in value two hundred thoufand pe/fos; an immenfe fum at that 
period, and fufficient not only to have fereened them from any fevere 
{crutiny into their condua, but to have fecured them a gracious recep- 
tion in the Spanifh court. Among the fhips that efeaped, one had on 
board all the effe€ts of Columbus which had been recovered from the 
ruins of his fortune. Hiftorians, ftruck with the exaét difcrimination 
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of charatters, as well as the juft diftribution of rewards and punifhments; © 


confpicuous in thofe events, univerfally attribute them to an immediate 
interpofition of divine Providence, in order to avenge the wrongs of an 
injured man, and to punifh the oppreflors of an innocent . people. 
Upon the ignorant and fuperftitious race of men, who were witnefles of 
this occurrence, it made a different impreffion, Frony an opinion, 
which vulgar. admiration is apt to entertain with refpect to perfons who 
have diftinguifhed themfelves by their fagacity and inventions, they 
believed Columbus to be poffeffed of fupernatural powers, and imagined 
’ ghat he had conjured up this dreadful ftorm by: magical art, and incanta- 
tions, in order to be avenged of his enemies. 


Columbus foon left Hifpaniola, July 14, where he met withfuch an 


inhofpitable reception, and ftoed towards the continent. After a tedi- 
ous and dangerous voyage, he difcovered Guanaia, an ifland not far dif. 


tant from the coat of Honduras. ‘There he had an interview with | 


fome inhabitants of the continent, who arrived in a large. canoe.. They he 


appeared to be »eople more civilized, and who had made greater pr O- 


grefs in the knowledge of ufeful arts, than any whom he had hitherto 
difcovered. In return to the inquiries which the Spaniards made, with 
their ufual eagernefs, concerning the places where the Indians get the 
gold which they wore by way of ornament, they directed them to 
countries fituated to the weft, in which ‘gold was found in fuch pro- 
fufion, that it was applied to the moft common ufes. Inftead of fteer- 
ing in queft of a country fo inviting, which would have conduéted him 
along the coaft of Yucatan to the rich empire of Mexico, Columbus was 
fo bent upon his favourite {cheme: of finding out the ftrait which he 


fuppofed to communicate with the Indian ocean, that he bore away to 


the eaft towards the gulf of Darien. In this navigation he difcovered 


all the coaft'of the continent, from Cape Gracias a Dios, to a harbour | 
which, On account of its beauty and fecurity, he called Porto Bello. 


He fearched, i in vain, for the imaginary ftrait, through which he ex- 
pected to make his way into an unknown fea; and though he went on 
fhore feveral times, and: advanced into the country, he did not penetrate 
fo far as to crofs the narrow ifthmus which feparates the gulf of Mexico 

from 
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from the ¢reat Cadena ocean. He was fo much delighted, however; 
with the fertility of the country, and conceived fuch an idea of its 
wealth, from the {pecimens of gold produced by the natives, that he re- 
 folved to leave a {mall colony upon the river Belen, in the province of 
Veragua, under the command of his brother, and to return himfelf to 
“Spain, in order to procure what was requifite for rendering the efta- 
blifhment permanent. But the ungovernable fpirit of the people under 
‘his command, deprived Columbus of the glory of planting the firft 
colony on the continent of America. Their infolence and rapaciouf- 
nefs provoked the natives to take arms, and as thefe were a more hardy 
and warlike race of men than the inhabitants of the iflands, they cut off 
‘part of the Spaniards, and obliged the reft to abandon a ftation which 
‘was found to be untenable. 

This repulfe, the firft that the Spaniards met with, sak any of the 
“American nations, was not the only misfortune that befel Columbus ; it 
was followed by a fucceffion of all the difafters.to which Ess is - 
expofed. Furious hurricanes, with violent ftorms of thunder and 
lightning, threatened his leaky veflels with deftruétion; while his dif, 
‘contented crew, exhaufted with fatigue, and deftitute of provifions, was 
unwilling or unable to execute his commands. One of his hips 
perifhed ; he was obliged to abandon another, as unfit for fervice; and 
with the two which remained, he quitted that part of the continent 
“which in his anguifh he named the Coaft of Vexation, and bore away 
for Hifpaniola. New diftrefles awaited him in this voyage. He was 
driven back by a violent tempeft from the coaft of Cuba, his fhips fell 
foul of one another, and were fo much fhattered by the fhock, that with 
the utmoft difficulty they reached Jamaica, on June 24, where he was 
obliged to run them aground, to prevent them from finking. ‘The 
meafure of his calamities feemed now to be full. He was caft afhore 
upon an ifland at a confiderable diftance from the only fettlement of the 
Spaniards in America. His fhips were ruined beyond the poffibility of 
being repaired, To convey an account of his fituation to Hifpaniola, 
appeared impracticable ; and without this it was vain to. expect relief. 
His genius, fertile in refources, and moft vigorous in thofe perilous ex- 
tremities when feeble minds abandon thetiifehves to defpair, difcovered 
the only expedient which afforded any profpect of deliverance. He 
had recourfe to the hofpitable kindnefs of the natives, who confidering 
the Spaniards as beings of a fuperior nature, were eager, on every occa- 
fion, to minifter to their wants. From them he obtained two of their 
canoes, each formed out of the trunk of a fingle tree hollowed with fire, 
and fo mif-fhapen and aukward as hardly to merit the name of -boats. 

No, Il, L | In 
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In thefe, which were fit only for creeping along the coaft, or croffing 


from one fide of a bay to another, Mendez, a Spaniard, and Fiefchi, a q 


Genoefe, two gentlemen particularly attached to. Columbus, gallantly 
Offered to fet out for Hifpaniola, upon a voyage of above thirty leagues. 
This they acconiplifhed in ten days, after furmounting incredible dan- 
gers, and enduring fuch fatigue, that feveral of the Indians who ac- 
companied them funk under it, and died. The attention paid to them 
by the governor of Hifpaniola was neither fuch as their courage merited, 
nor the diftrefs of the perfons from whom they came required. Ovando, 
from a mean jealoufy of Columbus was afraid of allowing him to fet 
foot in the ifland under his government. This ungenerous paffion 
hardened his heart againft every tender fentiment, which reflection upon 
the fervices and misfortunes of that great man, or compaffion for his own 
fellow-citizens involved in the fame calamities, muft have excited, 
Mendez and Fiefchi {pent eight months in foliciting relief for their 
commander and affociates, without any profpect of obtaining ie 

¢ During this period, various paffions agitated the mind of Columbus, 
and his companions in adverfity, At firft the expectation of fpeedy 
deliverance, from the fuccefs of Mendez and Fiefchi’s voyage, cheered 
the {pirits of the moft defponding, After fome time the more timorous 
began to fufpeét that they had mifcarried in their daring attempt. At 
length, even the moft fanguine concluded that they had perithed. ‘The 
ray of hope which had broke in upon them, made their condi- 
tion appeat now more difmal, Defpair, heightened by difappoint. 
ment, fettled in every breaft, Their laft refource had failed, and no- 
thing remained but the profpe@ of ending their miferable days among 
naked favages, far from their country and their friends, The feamen, 
in a tranf{port of rage, rofe in open mutiny, threatened the life of Ca- 
Jumbus, whom they reproached as the author of all their calamities, 
feized ten canoes, which he had purchafed from the Indians, and defpif- 
‘ang his remonftrances and entreaties, made off with them taa diftant 
part of the ifland, At the fame time the natives murmured at the long 
_ Tefidence of the Spaniards in their country. As their induftry was not 
. greater than that of their neighbours in Hifpaniola, like them they 
found the burden of fupporting fo many ftrangers to be altogether in- 
tolerable. They began to bring in provifions with reluctance, they 
furnifhed them with.a {paring hand, and threatened to withdraw thofe 
‘fupplies altogether. Such a refolution mutt have been quickly fatal ta 
the Spaniards. "Their fafety depended upon the good-will of the In- 
dians ; and unlefs they could revive the admiration and reverence with 
which that fimple people had at firft beheld them, deftrugtion was un- 
ii het ‘avoidable 
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avoidable. ‘Though the licentious proceedings of the mutineers had, in 
a great meafure effaced thofe impreffions whieh had been fo favourable’ 
to the Spaniards, the ingenuity of Columbus fugyefted a happy artifice, ' 
that not only reftored but heightened the high opinion which the Indians’ 
had originally entertained of them. By his fkill in aftronomy he knew 
that there was fhortly to be a total eclipfe of the moon. “He affembled’ 
all the principal perfons of ‘the diftri€t around him ’on the day before it 
happened, and, after reproaching them for their ficklenefs in withdraw- 
ing their affe@tion and affiftance from men whom they had lately revered,’ 
he told them, that the Spaniards were fervants of the Great:Spirit who 
dwells in heaven, who made and governs the world ; that he, offended 
at their refufing to fupport men who were the objects of his peculiar 
favour, was preparing to punifh this crime with exemplary feverity, and 
that very night the moon fhould withhold her light, and appear of a 
bloody hue, as a fign of the divine wrath, and an emblem of the yen- 
geance ready to fall upon them. ‘To this marvellous prediction fome of 
them liftened with the carelefs indifference peculiar to the people of 
America; others, with the credulous aftonifhment natural to barbarians, 
But when the moon’ began gradually to be darkened, and at length ap- 
peared of a red colour, all were ftruck with terror, They ran with 
confternation to their houfes, and returning inftantly to Columbus 
Yoaded with provifions, threw them at his feet, conj uring him to inter- 
cede with the Great Spirit to avert the deftru@tion with which they 
were threatened. Columbus, feeming to be moved by their entreaties, 
promifed to comply with their defire. The eclipfe went off, the moon 
recovered its {plendour, and from that ‘day the Spaniards were not only 
furnifhed profufely with provifions, but the natives, with fuperfiitious 
attention, avoided every thing that could give them offence. 

During thofe tranfations, the mutineers had made repeated attempts 
to pafs over to Hifpaniola in the canoes which they had feized. But, 
from their own mifcondut, or the violence of the winds and currents, 
their efforts were all unfuccefsful. Enraged at this difappointment, 
they marched towards that part of the ifland where Columbus remained, 
threatening him with new infults and danger. While they were ad- . 
vancing, an event happened, more cruel and afflicting than any cala- 
mity which he dreaded fromthem. The governor of Hifpaniola, whofe 
mind was ftill filled with fome dark fufpicions of Columbus, fent a {mall 
bark to Jamaica, not to deliver his diftreffed countrymen, but to {py 
out their condition, Left the fympathy of thofe whom he employed 
fhould afford them relief, contrary to his intention, he gave the com- 
mand of this veflel to Efcobar, an inveterate enemy of Columbus, who 
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adhering to his inftru€tions with malignant accuracy, caft anchor at fome 
diftance from the ifland, approached the fhore in 2 {mall boat, obfecved- 
the wretched plight of the Spariards, delivered a letter of empty com- 
pliments to the admiral, received his anfwer, and departed. When the 
Spaniards firft deferied the veflel ftanding towards the ifland, every heart’ ~ 
exulted, as if the long expetted hour of their deliverance had at length: 
arrived ; but when it difappeared fo fuddenly, they funk into the deepeft. 
dejection, and all their hopes died away. Columbus alone, though he: 
felt moft fenfibly this wanton infult whish Ovande added to his paft. 
neglect, retained fuch compofure of mind, as to be able to cheer his: 
_ followers. He affured them, that Mendez and .Fiefchi had reached 
Hifpaniola in fafety ; that they would fpeedily procure fhips to carry 
them off; but as Efcobar’s veflel could not take them all on board,. 
he had refufed to go with her, becaufe he was determined never to 
abandon the faithful companions of his diftrefs. Soothed with the ex- 
pectation of fpeedy deliverance, and delighted with his apparent gene- 
yofity in attending more to their prefervation than to his own -fafety, 
their fpirits revived, and he regained their confidence. 

Without this confidence, he could not have refifted the mutineers, 
who were now at hand. All his endeavours to reclaim thefe defperate: 
men had no effect but to increafe their f renzy. . Their demands became 
every day more extravagant, and their intentions more violent and: 
bloody. The common fafety rendered 1 it neeeflary to oppofe them with. } 
open force. Columbus who had been tong afflicted with the gout, could. 
not take the field. On the.twentieth of May his. brother, the Adelan= 
tado, marched againft them. ‘They quickly met. The mutineers re- 
jefted with {corn terms of accommodation, which were once more of- 
fered them, and rufhed on boldly to the attack. They. fell not upon. 
‘an enemy unprepared to received them. . In the firft fhock, feveral of 
their moft daring leaders were flain. ‘The Adelatando, whofe ftrength: 
was equal to his courage, clofed with their captain, wounded, difarmed,. 
and took. hini prifoner.. At fight of thisy the ret fled with a‘daftardhyr 
fear,. fuitable to their former infolence. Soon after, they fubmitted in’ 
a.body to Columbus, and bound semfelves by the moft folemn eaths to 
| obey. all his commands. Hardly was tranquillity re-eftablithed, when: 
the ships appeated,. whofe arrival Columbus’ had- promifed, with great 
addrefs, though he ‘could forefee: it with little certainty. With trans 
foorts of j joy, the Spaniards quitted an ifland in which the unfeeling. A 
jealoufy of Ovando had fuffered them to languith-above a year, expofed: 
£0 mifery i in all its various forms,. 


When 
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_ When they arrived:at St. Domingo, ‘on the thirteenth of Auguft, the 
‘governor, with the mean artifice of a vulgar mind, that labours to atone 
for infolence by fervility, fawned on the man whom he envied, and had 
attempted to ruin, He received Columbus with the moft ftudied re- 
{pe@, lodged him in his own houfe, and diftinguifhed him with every 
mark of honour. But amidét thefe overaéted demonftrations of regard, 
he could not conceal the hatred and malignity latent in his heart, He_ 
fet at liberty the captain of the mutineers, whom Columbus had brought 
over in chains, to be tried for his crimes, and threatened fuch as had 
adhered to the admiral with proceeding to a judicial enquiry into their 
condu@. Columbus fubmitted in filence to what he could not redrefs ; 
but difcovered an extreme impatience to quit a country which was under 
the jurifdiGion of a man who had treated him, on every occafion, with | 
inhumanity and.injuftice. His preparations were foon finifhed, and he fet 
fail for Spain with two fhips, on September the twelfth, 1504. Difafters 
fimilar to thofe which had accompanied him through life continued to 
to purfue him to the end of his career. One of his veffels being dif- 
abled, was foon forced back to St. Domingo; the other, fhattered by 
violent ftorms, failed feven hundred leagues with jury-matts, and reached. 
with difficulty the port of St. Lucar in the month of December. 

There he received the account of an event the moft fatal that could 
have befallen him, and which completed his misfortunes. ‘This was the 
death, on the ninth of November, 1504; of his patronefs queen Ifabella, 
in whofe juftice, humanity, and favour, he confided as his laft refource. 
None now remained to redrefs his wrongs, or to reward him for his 
fervices and fufferings, but Ferdinand, who had fo long oppofed and {fo 
often injured him. To folicit a prince thus prejudiced againft him, 
was an occapation no lefs irkfome than hopelefs. In this, however, 
was Columbus doomed to employ the clofe of his days. As foon as his 
health was in fome degree ré-eftablifhed, he repaired to court; and 
though he was received there with civility barely decent, he plied Fer- 
dinand with petition after petition, demanding the punifhment of his 
oppreffors, and the reftitution of all the privileges beftowed upon him 
by the capitulation of one thoufand four hundred atid ninety-two. Fer- 
dinand amufed him with fair words and unmeaning promifes. Inftead 
"of granting his claims, he propofed expedients in order to elude them, 
and fpun out the affair with fuch apparent art, as plainly difcovered his 
intention that it fhould never be terminated. The declining health of 
Columbus flattered Ferdinand with the hopes of being foon delivered 
from-an importunate fuitors and encouraged him to perfevere in this 
liberal plan, Nor was he deceived in his expectations, Difgufted 
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with the ingratitude of a monarch whom he had ferved with fuch fides 
lity and fuccefs, exhaufted with the fatigues and hardfhips which he had 
endured, and broken with the infirmities which thefe brought upon 
him, Columbus ended his life at Valladolid on the twentieth of May, 
one thoufand five hundred and fix, ‘in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
He died with a compofure of mind fuitable. to the magnanimity which 
diftingnifhed his character, and with fentiments of piety becoming that 


fupreme refpect for religion, which he manifefted in every occurrence 
of his life. 


Having thus given an Account of the firft Difcovery of America, we. 
fhall now proceed to lay before the Reader, aGEnERAL Descripriox 
of that Country, its Soi, Climate, Productions, Original Inhabitants, Fe. 'Scq 
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BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT. 


f ite vaft country extends from the 8oth degree of north, to the — 
56th degree of fouth latitude; and, where its breadth is known, from 
the 35th to the 136th degree weft longitude from London; ftretching 
between 8009. and goco miles in length, and in its greateft breadth 
3690. It fees both hemifpheres, has two fummers and a double. winter, 
and enjoys all the variety of climates which the earth affords. It is 
wathed by the two great oceans. To the eaftward it has the Atlantic, 
which divides it from Europe and Africa; to the weft it has the Pacific 
or Great South Sea, by which it is feparated from Afia,, By thefe feas 
it may, and does, carry on a direét commerce with the other three pars 
of the world. 
NortH anp SourH Contieenel America is not of equal 
breadth throughout, its whole extent; but is divided into two great 
continents, called North and South America, by an ifthmus 1500 miles. 
long, and which at Darien, about Lat. 9¢N. is only 60 miles over. 
‘This ifthmus forms, with the northern and fouthern continents, a vaft 
gulph, in which lie a great number of iflands, called the We? Indies, in 
contradiftinétion to the eaftern parts of Afia, which are called the Eaf 
‘Indies, | 
Ciimare. Between the New World and the Old, there are feveral 
very ftriking differences; but the moft remarkable is the general pre- 
dominance of cold throughout the whole extent of America. Though 
we cannot, in any country, determine the precife degree of heat merely 
by the diftance of the equator, becaufe the elevation above the fea, the. 
nature of the foil, &c. affect the climate; yet, in the ancient continent, 
the heat is much more in proportion to the vicinity to the equator than 
in any part of America. Here the rigour of the frigid zone extends over 
ae that which fhould be ee by its pofition, Eyen in thofe 
latitudes 
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latitudes where the winter is fcarcely felt on the Old continent, - reigns — 


with great feverity in America, though during a fhort period. Nor 
does this cold, prevalent in the New World, Gating itfelf to the tempe- 
rate zones; but extends its influence to the torrid zone, alfo, confider- 
ably mitigating the excefs of its heat. Along the eaftern coaft, the 
climate, though more fimilar to that of the torrid zone in other parts of 
the earth, is neverthelefs confiderably milder than in thofe countries of © 


-Afia and Africa which lie in the fame latitude, From the fouthern 


tropic to the extremity of the American continent, the cold is faid 
to be much greater than in parallel northern latitudes even of America 
itfelf. 

For this fo siete difference’ between He climate of the New 
continent and the Old, various caufes have been afligned by different 
authors. ‘The following is the opinion of the learned Dr, Robertfon on 
this fobje&. “ Though the utmoft-extent of America towards the north 
be not yet difcovered, we know that it advances nearer to the pole than 
either Europe or Afia. The latter have large feas to the north, which 
are open during part of the year; and, even when covered with ice, the 
wind that blows oyer them is lefs intenfely cold than that which blows 
over land in the fame latitudes. But, in America, the land ftretches 
from the river St. Laurence towards the pole, and {preads out immenfely 
to the weft. A chain of enormous mountains, co¥ered with fnow and 


ice, runs through all this dreary region. The wind pafling over fuch an ~ 


extent of high and frozen land, becomes fo impregnated with cold, that 
it acquires a piercing keennefs, which it retains in its progrefs through 
warmer climates; and is not entirely mitigated until it reach the gulph 
of Mexico. Over all the continent of North America, a north-wefterly 
wind and exce Gig cold are fynonymous terms. Even in the mot {ultry 


- weather, the moment that the wind veers to that quarter, its penetrating © 


influence is felt in a tranfition from heat to cold no lefs violent than 
fudden, ‘To this powerful caufe we may afcribe the extraordinary do- 
minion of cold, and its viglent in-roads into the fouthern provinces in 
that part of the globe. 

<* Other caufes, no lefs remarkable, diminifh the active. power of heat 
in thofe parts of the American continent which lie between the tropics, 
In all that portion of the globe, the wind blows in an invariable direction 
from eaft to weft, As this wind holds its courfe acrofs the ancient con- 
tinent, it arrives at the.countries which ftretch along the weftern fhore of 
Africa, inflamed with all the fiery particles which it hath collected from 
the fultry plains of Afia, and the burning fands in the African defarts, 
The coaft of Africa is accardingly the region of the earth which feels 


the 
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tle mot fervent heat, and is expofed to the wninitigated ardour of the » 


torrid zone. But this fame wind, which brings fuch an acceffion of 


warmth to the countries lying between the river of Senegal and Cafratiay . 


traverfes the Atlantic ocean before it reaches the Ametican fhore. It 
is cooled in its pafflage over this vat body of waters and is felt as a Te< 
frefhing gale along the coafts of Brafil and Guiana, rendering thofe 
countries, though amengft the warmeft in America, temperate, when 
compared with thofe which lie oppofite to them in Africa. As this 
wind advances in its courle acrofs America, it meets with immenfe 
plains covered with impenetrable forefts ; or occupied by large rivers, 
marthes, and ftagnating waters, where it can recover no confiderable de» 
ree of heat. At length it arrives at the Andes, which run from north 
to fouth through the whole continent. In pafling over their elevated 
and frozen fummits, it is fo thoroughly cooled, that the greater patt of 
_ the countries beyond them hardly feel the ardour to which they feem 
éxpofed by their fituation. In the other provinces of America; from 
Terra Firma weftwatd to the Mexican empire, the heat of the climate~is 
tempered, in fome places, by the elevation of the land above the fea; in 


others, by their extraordinary humidity; and in all, by the enormous 


mountains fcattered ‘over this tra@. The iflands of America in the 
torrid zone are either {mall or mountainous, and are fanned alternately 
by réfrefhing fea and land breezes, 

“« The caufes of the extraordinaty cold towatds the fouthern limits of 
America, and in the feas beyond it, cannot be afcertained 4 In a manner 
equally fatisfyine, It was long fuppofed, that a vaft continent, diftin- 
guithed by the name of Terra Aufiralis Incogzita, lay between the 
fouthern extremity of America and the antar&ic pole. The fame prin- 
ciples which account for the extraordinary degrée of cold in the northern 

“regions of America, were employed in order to explain that which is 
felt at Cape Horn and the adjacent countries. The immenfe extent of 
the fouthern continent, and the rivers which it poured into: the ocean 
were mentioned and admitted by philofophers as caufes. fufficient to oc- 
cafion the unufual fenfation of cold, and the fill more uncommon ap- 

-pearances of frozen feas in that region of the globe,. But the imaginary 
continent to which fuch influence was peated having been fearched for 
in vain, and the {pace which it was fuppofed to occupy having been 
found to be an open fea, new conjeétures muft be formed with refpect 
to the caufes of a temperature of climate, fo extremely different from 
that which we experience in countries removed at the fame diftance from 
the oppofite pole. | | 
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“se The moft obvious and probable caufe of this fuperior degree of cold 
towards the fouthern extremity of America, feems to be the form of the 


“continent there. Its breadth gradually decreafes as it ftretches from St 


“Antonio fouthwards, and from the bay of St. Julian to the fttaits of 


perpetual rains, accompanied with violent thunder and lightning, 


“Magellan its dimenfions are much ‘contratted. On the eaft and weft 


fides, it is wathed by the Atlantic aad Pacific oceans. From its fouth- 


ern point, it is probable that_an open {ea ftretches to the antarctic pole. 


In whichever ‘of thefe direétions the wind bfows, it is cooled before it 
approaches the Magellanic regions, by pafling over a vaft bedy of water ¥ 
nor is the land there of fuch extent, thatut can fecover any confiderable — 
degree of heat in its progrefs over it. ‘Thefe circumftances concut itt 7 
rendering the temperature of the dir in this diftri€t of America more — 


fimilar to that of an infular, than to that of a continental climate; and. ; 
hinder it from acquiring the fame degree of fummer-heat with places in 


Europe and Atfia, in a correfponding northern. latitude. The north © 
“wind is the only one that reaches this part of America, after blowing — 
“* over a great continent. But, from an attentive furvey of its pofition, j 


this will be found to. have a tendency rather to diminifh. than augment — 


the degree of heat. The fouthern extremity of America is properly the — 
termination of the immenfe ridge of the Andes, which ffretches nearly in 


a direét line from north to fouth, through the whole extent of the con- | 
tinent. ‘The moft, fultry regions in South America, Guiana, Brafily | 
Paraguay, and ‘Tucuman, lie many degrees to the,caft of the Magellanie 
regions, ‘The level country of Peru; véhich enjoys the tropical heats, is 
Gtuated confiderably to the weft of then» The north wind, theny 
though it blows over Jand, does not bring to the fouthern extremity of © 
America arr increafe of heat colleéted in its paffage over torrid regions 5 
but, before it arrives there,it muft have {wept along the fummit of the 
Andes, and come impregnated with the’ cold of that frozen region.” 
‘Another particularity in the climate of America, is its exceflive moif= 
ture in general. In fome places, indeed, on the weftern coaft, rain is 


~~ wot kriown ; but, in all other parts, the moiftnefs of the climate is as’ 


° °. 4 
remarkable as-the cold.—The foretts wherewith it is every where co-_ 
vered, no doubt,. partly occafion the moifture of its climate; but the” 
moft prevalent caufe is the vatt quantity of water in the Atlantic and 

fr 
‘ 


Pacific oceans,; with which America is environed on-all fides. Hence 


thofe places where the continent is narroweft: are deluged with incl 


+e 


which fome of them, particularly Porto Bello, are rendered. in a manne 
uninhabitable. a 
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This extreme moifture of the American climate is produdive of 
much larger rivers there than in any other part of the world, The Da- 
nube, the Nile, the Indus, or the Ganges, are not comparable to the 
Miffifippi, the river St. Laurence, or that of the Amazons; nor are fuch 
large lakes to be found any where as thofe which North America af- 
fords: ‘To the fame caufe we are alfo partly to afcribe the exceflive luxu- 
riance of all kinds of vegetables in almoft all parts of this country. In 
the fouthern provinces, where the moifture of the climate is aided by. 
the warmth of the fun, the woods are almoft impervious, and the furface 
of the ground is hid from the eye, under a thick covering of fhrubs, 
herbs, and weeds.—In the northern provinces, the forefts are not en- 
cumbered with the fame luxuriance: of vegetation; neverthelefs, they. 
afford trees much larger of their kind than what are to be fount any 
_ where elfe. 
~ From the coldnefs avid the moifture of America, an extreme malig- 
nity of climate has been inferred, and afferted by M.:de Paw; in his 
Recherches Philofophiques. Hence, according to his hypothefis, the fmall- 
nefs and irregularity of the nobler animals, and the. fize.and enormous 
multiplication of reptiles and infe¢ts. 

But the fuppofed fmallnefs:and lefs ferocity of she American animals, 
the Abbé Clavigero obferves, inftead of the malignity, demonttrates the 
mildnefs and bounty of the chime, if we give credit ‘to Buffon, at whofe 
fountain M. de Paw has drank, and of whofe teftimony he has availed 
himfelf againft Don Pernetty. Buffon, who in many places of his Na- 
tural Hiftory produces the fmallnefs of the American animals as a cer- 
tain argument of the malignity of the climate of America, in treating 
afterwards of favage animals, in Tom. II. fpeaks thus ‘ “ As all things, 
even the moft free creatures, are fubje¢t to natural laws, and animals as 
well as men are fubjected to the influence of climate and foil, it appears 
that the fame caufes which have civilized and polifhed the human {pecies 
in our climates, may have likewife produced fimilar effets upon other 
fpecies, The wolf, which is perhaps.the fierceft of all-the quadrupeds 
of the temperate zone, is however incomparably lefs terrible than the 
tyger, the lion, and the panther, of the torrid zone; and the white bear 
and hyena of the frigid zone, In America, where the air and the earth 
are more mild than thofe of Africa, the tyger,'the lion, and the panther, 
are not terrible but in the name, «They have. degenerated, if fiercenefs, 
joined to cruelty, made their nature; or, to fpeak more properly, they } 
--have only fuffered’ the influence-of, the. climate: under a milder tky, 
their nature alfo has become more mild, From climes which are im- 
aoagrate | In tigi Ke ipehates are ebsnlnes drugs, perfumes, pou fons, 
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| and all thofe plants whofe qualities are ftrong. The temperate earth, ox 


the contrary, produces only things which are temperate; the mildeft 
herbs, the moft wholefome pulfe, the fweeteft fruits, the moft quiet ani- 
mals, and the moft humane men, are the natives of this happy clime. 
As the earth makes the plants, the earth and plants make animals; the 


earth, the plants, and the animals, make man. The phyfical qualities of 


man, and the animals whieh feed on other animals, depend, though more 
remotely, on the fame.caufes which influence their difpofitions and cuf- 
toms. ‘This is the greateft proof and demonftration, that in temperate 
climes every thing becomes temperate, and that in intemperate climes 
every thing 1 is exceffive ; 3 and that fize and f form, which appear fixed and 
determinate qualities, depend, notwithftanding g, like the relative quali- 
ties, on the influence of climate. The fize of our quadrupeds cannot be 
compared with that of an elephant, the rhinoceros, or fea-horfe. The 
largeft of our birds are but fimall, if compared with the oftrich, the con- 
dore, and cafsare.” So far M. Buffon, whofe text we have copied, be- 
@nufe it is contrary to what M. de Paw writes again the climate of 
America, and to Buffon himfelf in many other places. 

If the large and fierce animals are natives of intemperate climes, and 


mall and tranquil animals of temperate climes, as M. Buffon has here 


eftablifhed ; if mildnefs of climate influences the difpofition and cuftoms 
of animals, M.de Paw does not well deduce the malignity of the climate 
of America from the fmaller fize and lefs fiercenefs of its animals; he 


ought rather to have deduced the gentlenefs and {weetnefs of its climate. 


from this antecedent. If, on the contrary, the fmaller fize and lefs fierce-' 
nefs of the American animals, with refpeét to thofe of the old continent, 
are a proof of their degeneracy, arifing froma the malignity of the clime, 
as M. de Paw would have it, we ought in Irke manner. to argue the ma- 
lignity of the climate of Europe from the fmaller fize and iefs fiercenefs 
of its animals, compared with thofe of Africa. Ifa philofopher of the 
country of Guinea fhould undertake a work in imitation of M: de Paw, 
with this title, Recherches Philofophiques fur les Europeens, he might avail 
himfelf of the fame argument which M. de Paw ufes, to demonftrate.the 
malignity of the climate of Europe, and the advantages of that of Africa, 
‘The climate of Europe, he would fay, is very unfavourable to the pro- 
duétion of quadrupeds, which are found incomparably fmaller, and 
more cowardly than ours, What are the horfe and the ox, the largeft of 


its animals, compared with our elephants, our rhinocerofes, our fea-. 
horfes, and our camels? What are its lizards, either in fize or intrepi- 


dity, compared ‘with our crocodiles ? Its wolves, its bears, the moft 
dreadful of its wild beafts, when befide our lions or tygers? Its eagle, its 


vultures, 
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vultures, and cran-s, if compared with our oftriches, appear only lixe 
hens. 

As to the enormous fize and prodigious multiplication of the infeas 
and other little noxious animals, “ The farface of the earth (fays M. de 
Paw, infected by putrefaction, was over-run with lizards, ferpents, rep- 
tiles, and infeéts monftrous for fize, and the attivity of their poifon, 
which they drew from the copious juices of this uncultivated foil, that 
was corrupted and abandoned to itfelf, where the nutritive juice became 
fharp, like the milk. in the breaft of animals which do not exercife the 
virtue of propagation. Caterpillars, crabs, butterflies, beetles, {piders, 
frogs, and toads, were for the moit part of an enormous corpulence in 
their fpecies, and multiplied beyond what can be imagined. Panama 
is infefted with ferpents, Carthagena with clouds of enormous bats, Por- 
tobello with toads, Surinam with kakerlacas, or cucaraches, Guadaloupe, 
and the other colonies of the iflands, with beetles, Quito with niguas or 
chegoes, and Lima with lice and bugs. ‘The ancient kings of Mexico, 
and the emperors of Peru, found no other means of ridding their fubjeéts 
of thofe infeéts which fed upon them, than the impofition of an annual 
tribute of a certain quantity of lice. Ferdinand Cortes found bags full 
of them in the palace of Montezuma,” But this argument, exaggerated 
as it is, proves nothing againft the climate of America, in general, much 
lefs againft that of. Mexico. ‘There being fome lands in America, im 
which, on account of their heat, humidity, or want of inhabitants, large 
infects are found, and exceflively multiplied, will prove at moft, that in 
fome places the furface of the earth is infected, as he fays, with putrefac- 
tion; but not that the foil of Mexico, or that of all America, isftinking, 
uncultivated, vitiated, and abandoned to itfelf. If fuch a dedu@ion 
were juft, M. de Paw might alfo fay, that the foil of the old continent 
is barren, and ftinks ; as in many countries of it there are prodigious mul- 
titudes of monftrous infe€ts, noxious reptiles, and vile animals, as in. 
the Philippine ifles, in many of thofe cf the Indian Archipelago, in fe- 
veral countries of the fouth of Afia, in many of Africa, and even in fome 

of Europe. ‘The Philippine ifles are infefted with enormous ants and 
en rous butterflies, Japan with fcorpions, fouth of Afia and Africa 
with ferpents,. Egypt with afps, Guinea and Ethiopia with armies of 
ants, Holland with field-rats, Ukrania with toads, as M. de Paw himfelf 
affirms, In Italy, the Campagna di Roma (although peopled for fo 
many ages), with vipers; Calabria with tarantulas; the fhores of the © 
Adriatic fea, with clouds of gnats; and even in France, the population 
of which is fo great and fo ancient, whofe lands are fo well cultivated, 
and. whofe. climate i is fo celebrated by the Rrench, there appeared, a few 
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years ago, according to M. Buffon, a new fpecies of field-m'ce, larger’ 
than the common kind, called by him Srmulots, which have multiplied 


exceedingly, to the great damage of the fields. M. Bazin, in his Com- 
pendium of the Hiftory of Infeéts, numbers 77 fpecies of bugs, which 
are allfound in Paris and its neighbourhood. That large capital, as Mr. 
Bomare fays, fwarms with thofe difguftful infects. It is true, that there 
are places in America, where the multitude of infets, and filthy vermin, 
make life irkfome; but we do not know that they have arrived to fuch 
excefs of multiplication as to depopulate any place, at leaft there cannot 
be fo many examples produced of this caufe of depopulation in the new 
as in the old continent, which are atteited by Theophraftus, Varro, Pli- 
ny, and other authors. The frogs depopulated one place in Gaul, and 
the locufts another in Africa. One of the Cyclades was depopulated by 
mice; Amiclas, near to T'aracina, by ferpents; another place, near fa 
_ Ethiopia, by fcorpions and poifenous ants ; and another by {colopen+ 
dras; and not fo diftant from our own times, the Mauritius was going 
to have been abandoned on account of the extraordinary multiplication 
or rats, as we can remember to have read in a French author, 


With refpect to the fize of the infects, reptiles, and fuch animals, 


“M. de Paw makes ufe of the teftimony of Mr. Dumont, who, in his 
Memoirs on Louifiana, fays, that the frogs are fo large there that they 
weigh 37 French pounds, and their horrid croaking imitates the bellow- 
ing of Cows. But M,. de Paw himfelf fays (in his anfwer to Don Per- 
netty, cap. 17.) that all thofe who have written aboyt Louifiana from 


Henepin, Le Clercy and Cav. Tonti, to Dumont, have contradi@ed . 


each other, fometimes on one and fometimes on another fubject. In 
fact, neither in the old or the new continent are there frogs of 37 
pounds in weight; but there are in Afia and Africa, ferpents, butter- 


flies, ants, and other animals of fuch monftrous fize, that they exceed al] © 


thofe which have been difcovered in the new world. We know very 
well, that fome American hiftorian fays, that a certain gigantic {pecies 
of ferpents is to be found in the woods, which attraét men with theirs 
breath, and {wallow them up » but we know alfo, that feveral hiftorians, 
both ancient and modern, report the fame thing of the ferpents of Afia, 
and even fomething more. Magafthenes, cited by Pliny, faid, that there 
were ferpents found in Afia, fo large, that they fwallowed entire ftags and 
bulls. Metrodorus cited by the facie author, affirms, that in Atte there 
were ferpents which, by their breath, attratted birds, however high they 
were or quick their flight. Among the moderns, Gemelli, in Vol, V. 
of his Tour of the World, when he treats of the animals of the Philip- 
pine ifles, fpeaks thus: There are ferpents in thefe iflands of immode- 
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Site fize ; shéte t is one Called /bitiz, very Jong, which” Tifpending itfelf 
by the tail from the trunk of a tree, waits till flags, bears, and alfo men 
pafs by, in order to attract them with its breadth, and devour them at 
once entirely :” ftom whence it is evident, ‘that this very ancient fable 
has been common to both continents. 

_ Farther, it may be afked, In what country of America cout M, de 

Paw find ants to equal thofe of the Philippine iflands, called fuluat, re. 

fpeGting which Hernandez affirms, that they were fix fingers broad in 
length and one in breadth ? Who has ever feen in America butterflies fo 
large as thofe of Bourbon, Ternate, the Philippine ifles, and all thie 
Indian archipelago? ‘The largeft bat of America (native to hot fhady 
éountries), which is that called by Buffon vampire, is, according to him, 
of the fize of apigeon. La rangette, one of the fpecies of Afia, is as 
large as a raven; and the rou/ette, another fpecies of Afia, is'as big as 2 
‘large hen. Its wings, when extended, meafure from tip tc tip three 
Parifian feet, and according to Gemelli, who meafured it in the Philippine 
iffes, fix palms. M. Buffon acknowledges the excefs in fize of the 
Afiatic bat over the American fpecies, but denies it as to number, 
Gemelli fays, that thofe of the ifland of Luzon were fo numerous that 
they darkened the airy and that the noife which they made with their 
_ teeth, in eating the fruits of the woods, was heard at the diftance of two 
miles. M. de Paw fays, in talking of ferpents, “ it cannot be. affirmed 
that. the New World: has fhown*any ferpents. larger than thofe which 
Mr. Adanfon faw inthe deferts of Africa.” The greateft ferpent 
found in Mexico, after a diligent fearch made by Hernandez, was 18 
feet long: but this is mot to be compared with that of the Moluccasy 
which Bomare fays is 93 feet in length; nor with the anocanjadu of 
Ceylon, which the fame author fays is more than 33 feet long; nor 
with others of Afia and Africa, mentioned by the fame author. Laftly, 
__ the argument drawn from the multitude and fize of the American in- 
fects is fully as weighty as the argument. drawn from the fmallnefs and 
fcatcity of quadrupeds, and both detect the fame ignorance, or rather 
the fame voluntary and ftadied fgets of the things of the old 
continent. 

With refpect to, what M. de Pav has faid of the tribute of lice in 
Mexico, in that as well as in many other things he difcovers his ridicu- 
_ fouscredulity. It is true that Cortes found bags of lice in the maga- 

_ zines of the palace of king Axajacatl, Tt is alfo true, that Montezuma 


. a impofed fuch a tribate, not on all his fubje@s, however, but only on 


“ thofe who were beggars ; ; not on account of the extraordinary multitude 
of thofe infe@s, as M: de Paw affirms, but becaufe Montezuma, who 
z could 
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could. not fuffer idlenefs in his fubjects, refolved that that miferable fet 
of people, who could not labour, fhould at leaft be occupied in Ioufing 
themfelves. This was thé true reafon of fuch an extravagant tribute, 
as Torquemada, Betancourt, and other hiftorians relate ; and riobedy 
ever before thought of that which M. de Paw affirms, merely becaufe it 
faited his prepofterous fyftem. ‘Thofe difgufting infe&ts poflibiy abound 
as much in the hair and cloaths of American beggars, as of any poor and 
uncleanly low people in the world: but there is not a doubt, that if.any 
fovereign of Europe was to exact fuch a tribute:from the poor in his 
dominions, not only bags, but great veffels might be filled with them. 
AxoRIGENES, At the time America‘ was difcovered, it was found 
inhabited by a race of men no lefs different from thofe in the other 
parts of the world, than the climate and natural produétions of this cons 
tinent are different from thofe of Europe, Afia, or Africa! One great 
"peculiarity in the native Americans is their colour, and the identity of. 
it throughout the whole extent of the continent. In Eurepe and Afias 
the people \ who inhabit the northerm countries are of a fairer complexion 
than thofe who dwell more to the fouthward. In the torrid zone, both 
in Africa’and Afia, the natives are entirely black, or the next thing to 
it. This, however, muft be underftood with fome limitation. ‘The 
| people of Lapland, who inhabit the moft northerly part of Europe, are 
by no means fo fair as the inhabitants of Britain: nor are the Tartars 
fo fair as the inhabitants of Europe who lie under the fame parallels of 
latitude. Neverthelefs, a Laplander, is fair when compared with an 
Aby ‘ffinian, and a Tartar if compared with a native of the Molxcca 
iflands.—in America, t this diftinGtion, of colour was not to be found. 
In the torrid zone thgte were no negroes, and in the temperate and 
frigid zones there were no white people. ‘All of them were of a*kind 
of red copper colour, which Mr. Forfter obferved, in the Pefferays of 
Terra del Fuego, to have fomething of a glofs refembling that metal, 
It doth not appear, however, that this matter hath ever been inquired 
into with fufficient accuracy. The inhabitants of the inland patts of 
South America, where the continent is wideftt, and confequently the ins 
fluence of the fun the mot powerful, have never been compared with 
thofe of Canada, or more northerly parts, at leaft by any perfon of 
credit. Yet this ought to have been done, and that in many inftances 
£00, before At could be afferted fo’ pofitively as moft authors do, that 
“there is not the leaft difference of complexion among the natives of 
America. Indeed, fo many fyftems have been formed concefning them, 
that it is very difficult to obtain a true knowledge of the mioft fimple 
fatts, If we may kelieve the Abbé Aare the Californians are 
{warthier 
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fwarthier than the Mexicans; and fo pofitive is he in this opinion, that 
he gives a reafon for it. This difference of colour,” fays he, « proves, 
that the civilized life of fociety fubverts, or totally changes, the order 
and laws of nature, fince we find, under the temperate zone, a favage 
people that are blacker than the civilized nations of the torrid zone.” 
On the other hand, Dr, Robertfon claffes all the inhabitants of Spanifh 
America together with regard to colour, whether they are civilized or 
uncivilized ; and when he {peaks of California, takes no notice of any 
peculiarity in their colour more than others, ‘The general appearance 
of the indigenous Americans in various diftricts i is thus defcribed by the 
Chevalier Pinto: ‘ They areall of a copper colour, with fome divert ity 
of fhade, not in proportion to their diftance from the equator, but ac- 
cording to the degree of elevation of the territory in which they refide. 
Thofe who live in a high country are fairer than thofe in the marfhy 


_ low lands on the coaft. Their face is round; farther removed, perhaps, 


than that of any people from an oval fhape. ‘Their forehead is fmall; 
the extremity of their ears far from the face; their lips thick ; their 
nofe flat; their eyes black, or of a chefnut colour, fmall, but capable of 
difcerning objects at a great diftance. Their hair is always thick and 
fleek, and without any tendency to curl. At the firft afpeét, a South 
American appears to be mild and innocent; but, on a more attentive 
view, ohe difcovers in his countenance: fomething wild, diftruftful and 
fallen,” | 
The following account tee the native Americans is given by Don Anto- 
nio Ulloa, in a work ‘intitled Memoires philofophiques, hiftoriques, et. 
phyfiques, concernant la decouverte de P Amerique, lately publifhed. 

The American Indians are naturally of a colour bordering upon red. 
Their frequent expofure to the fun and wind changes i it to their ordi- 
nary dufky hue. The temperature of the air appears to have little‘or no 
influence in this refpect, There 1s no perceptible difference in com- 
plexion between the inhabitants of the high and thofe of the low parts 
of Peru; yet the climates are of an extreme difference. Nay, the 
Indians who live as far as 40 degrees and upwards fouth or north of the 
equator, are not to be diftinguifhed, in point of colour, from thofe im- 


mediately under it. 


There is alfo a general conformation of features and perfon, which, 
more or lefs, charaéterifeth them all. ‘Their chief dittin@ions in thefe 
refpects are a {mall forehead, partly covered with hair to the eye-brows, 
little eyes, the nofe thin, pointed, arid bent towards the upper lip; a 
broad face, large ears, black, thick, and lank hair; the legs well formed, 


the feet fmall, the body thick and mufcular; little or no beard on the 
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face, and that little never extending beyond a {mall part of the chin and 
upper lip. It may eafily be fuppofed that this general defcription caniiot | 
_ apply, in all its parts, to every individual; but all of them partake fo 
much of it, that they may eafily be diftinguifhed even from the mulat- 
toes, who come neareft to them in point of colour. | 

The refemblance among all the American tribes is not lefs remarkable 
in refpe€t to their genius, character, manners, and patticular cuftoms. 
The moft diftant tribes are, in thefe refpects, as fimilar as though they 
formed but one nation. 

Ail the Indian nations have a peculiar pleafure in painting their bodies 
of a red colour, with a certain fpecies of earth. The mine of Guanca- 
velica was formerly of no other ufe than to fupply them with this ma- 
terial for dyeing their bodies; and the cinnabar extraGted from it was 
applied entirely to this purpofe. ‘The tribes in Louifiana and Canada 
have the fame paflion; hence minium is the commodity moft in demand 
there. 

It may feem fingular that thefe nations, whofe natural colour is red; 
fhould affect the fame colour as an artificial ornament, But it may be 
_obferved, that they do nothing in this refpect but what correfponds to 
the practice of Europeans, who alfo ftudy to heighten and difplay to ad- 
vantage the natural red and white of their complexions. ‘The Indians 
of Peru have now indeed abandoned the cuftom of painting their bodies: 
but tt was common among them before they were conquered by the 
Spaniards; and it ftill remains the cuftom of: all thofe tribes who have 
preferved their liberty. The northern nations of America, befides the 

red colour which is predominant, employ alfo black, white, blue, and 
green, in painting their bodies, 

The adjuftment of *thefe colours is a matter of as great confideration 
with the Indians of Louifiana and the vat regions extending to the 
“north, as the ornaments of drefs among the moft polifhed nations. The 
; bufineds itfelf they call Maéacher, and they do not fail to apply all their 

talents and affiduity to accomplifh it in the moft finifhed manner. No 
lady of the greateft fafhion ever confulted her mirror with more anxiety, 
“than the Indians do while painting their bodies. The colours are ap- 
plied with the utmoft accuracy and addrefs. Upon the eye-lids, pre- 
cifely at the root of the. eye-lathes, they draw two lines as fine as.the 
‘finalleft thread ; the fame upon the lips, the openings of the noftfils, the 
eys-brows, and the ears; of which laft they even follow all the inftex- 
ions and infinuofities. As to the reft of the face, they diftribute various 
figures, in all which the red predominates, and the other colours are af- 
forted fo as to throw it out to the bea advantage, The neck alfo. re- 
: ceives 
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@cives its proper ornaments: a thick coat of vermilion commonly dif- 
tinguifhes the cheeks. ~ Five or fix hours are requifite for accomplifhing 
all this with the nicety which they affeét. As their firft attempts do not 
always fucceed to their with, they efface them, and begin a-new upon a 
better plan. No coquette is more faftidious in her choice of ornament, 
mone more vain when the important adjuftment is finifhed. _ Their de- 
light and felf-fatisfaGtion are then fo great, that the mirror is hardly ever 
laid down, An Indian Madehed to his mind is the vaineft of all the 
human fpecies. The other parts.of the body are deft in their natural 
fate, and, excepting what is.called a cachecul, they go entirely naked. 

Such of them as have made themfelves eminent for bravery, or other 
qualifications, are diftinguifhed by figures painted on their bodies. 
They introduce the colours by making pun@tures on their fkins, and the 
extent of furface which this ornament covers is proportioned to the ex- 
ploits they have performed, Some paint only t their arms, others both 
their arms and legs; others again their thighs, while thofe who have at- 
tained the fummit of warlike renown, have their bodies painted from 

the waift upwards. This is the heraldry of the Indians; ithe devices of 
which are probably more exaétly adjufted to the merits of the: perfons 
who bear them than thofe of more civilized countries. 

Befides thefe ornaments, the warriors alfo carry plumes of feathers on 
their heads, their arms, and ancles. Thefe likewife are tokens of valour, 
and none but fuch as have been thus diftinguithed may wear them. 

‘The propenfity to indolence is equal among all the tribes of Indians, 
eivilized or favage. The only employment of thofe who have preferved 
their independence is hunting and fifhing. In fome diftri€s the women 
exercife a little agriculture in raifing Indian corn and pompions, of* 
which they form a fpecies of aliment, by bruifing them together : they 

_ gifo prepare the ordinary beverage in ufe among them, taking care, at 
the fame time,-of the children, of whom the fathers take no charge. 
The female Indians of all the conquered regions of South America 
practice what is called the urcw (a word which among them fignifies 
elevation). It confifts in throwing forward the hair from the crown of 
the head upon the brow, and cutting it round from the ears to above the 
eye; fo that the forehead and eye-brows are entirely covered, “fhe 
fame cuftom takes place inthe Northern countries. The female inhabi- 
tants of both regions tic the reft of their hair behind, fo exactly on the 
fame fafhion, that it might be fuppofed the effe@ of mutual imitation. 
This however being impoffible, from the vaft diftance that feparates 
shem, is thought to countenance the fuppofition of the whole of America 
being originally planted swith one race of people. 
Reg ihe . This 
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This cuftom does not take. place among the males: Thofe of the | . 


higher parts of Peru wéar long and flowing hair, which they reckon a 


great ornament. In the lower parts of the fame country they cut it 


—fhort, on account’of the heat of the climate; a circumftance in which 


they imitate the Spaniards. The inhabitants of Louifiana pluck out, 


their hair by.the root, from the crown of the head forwards, in order’to 
obtain a large forehead, otherwife denied them by nature. The reft of 
their hair they cut as fhort as pofible, to prevent their enemies from 
- feizing them by it in battle, and alfo to prevent them from eafily getting 
their fcalp, fhould they fall into their hands as prifoners. 

» The whole race of American Indians is diftinguithed by ehidchefs of 


{kin and hardnefs of fibres; circumftances which probably contribute to 


that infenfibility to bodily pain for which they are remarkable. “An in- 
ftance of this infenfibility occurred in an Indian who was under the ne- 
ceflity of fubmitting to be cut for the ftone. .This operation, in ordinary 
cafes, feldom lafts above four or five minutes. Unfavourable circum- 
ftances in his cafe prolonged it to the uncommon period of 27 minutes, 
_ Yet all this time the patient gave no tokens of the extreme pain com- 


monly attending this operation : he complained only as a perfon does : 


who feels fome flight uneafinefs. At laft the flone was extrated, 
‘Two days after, he exprefied a defire for food; and on the eighth day 
from the operation he quitted his bed, free from pain, although the 
wound was not yet thoroughly clofed.. The fame want of fenfibility i is 
obferved in cafes of fra€tures, wounds, and other accidents of a fimilar 
nature. In all thefe cafes their cure is eafily effected, and they feem to 
 faffer lefs prefent pain than any other race of men. The fkulls that 
*have been taken up in their ancient burying-grounds are of a greater 
thicknefs than that bone is commonly found, being from fix to feven 
dines from the outer to the inner fuperficies. "The fame is remarked as 

to 0 the thicknefs of their fkins. i ee ee . : is 
;. It is natural to infer from hence, that their comparative infenfibility 

» to pain is owing to a coarfer and ftronger organization than that of other 
nations. The eafe with which they endure the feverities of climate i ig 
another proof of this. The inhabitants of the higher parts of Peru live 
amidft perpetual froft and fnow. Although their cloathing is very flight, 
they fupport this inclement temperature without the’ leaft inconvenience. 
Habit, it is to be confeffed,; may contribute a good deal’ to this; but 
much alfo is to be afcribed to'the compat texture of their fkins, which 

defend them from the impreffion of cold through their: pores. 

The northern Indiaas' refemble them in this refpe@. The utmoft 
rigours of Be winter esa do not nil siti them from following the 
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chace almoft naked. It is true, they wear a kind of woolen: cloak, ox 
fometimes the fkin of a wild beaft, upon their fhouldets; but befides 
that it covers only a fmall part of their body, it would appear that they 
ufe it rather for ornament than warmth. In fa@, they wear it indif- 


. ¢riminately, in the feverities of winter and in the fultrieft heats of fums 


mer, when neither Europeans nor Negroes can fuffer any but the flighteft 
cloathing. ‘They even frequently throw afide this cloak when they go 
a-hunting, that it may not embarrafs them in traverfing their forefts, 
where they fay the thorns and undergrowth would take hold of it; 
while, on the contrary, they flide {moothly over the furface of their 
naked bodies. At all times they go with their heads uncovered, with. 
out fuffering the leaft inconvenience, either from the cold, or from thofe 
coups de folerl, which in Louifiana are fo often fatal to the inhabitants of 
other climates. | 

~ Dress. The Indians of South America diftinguith themfelves by at mo- 
dern dreffes, in which they affe& various taftes, Thofe of the high country, 
and of the valleys in Peru, drefs partly in the Spanifh fafhion. Inftead 
of hats they wear bonnets of coarfe double cloth, the weight of which 
neither feems to incommode them when they go to warmer climates, 
nor does the accidental want of them feem to be felt in fituations where 
the moft piercing cold reigns. Their legs and feet are always bare, if 
we except a fort of fandals made of the fkins of oxen. ‘The inhabitants 
of South America, compared with thofe of North America, ure deferib- 
ed as génerally more feeble in their frame ; lefs vigorous in the efforts 
of their mind ; of gentler difpofitions, more addiéted to pleafure, and. 
funk in indolerice. — This, however, i isnot univerfally: the cafe. « Many 
of their nations are as intrepid and enterprifing as any others. on the 
whole continent. Among the: tribes on the banks of Oroonoko, if a 
warrior afpires to the poft of captain, his probation begins with a long 
falt, more rigid than any ever obferved by the moft abftemious hermit. 
‘At the clofe of this the chiefs aflemble ; and each gives hiny three lathes 
with a large whip, applied fo vigoroully, that his body is almoft flayed. 
If he betrays the leaft fymptom of impatience, or even of fenfibility, he 
is difgraced for ever, and rejected as unworthy of the honour. After 
fome interval, his conftancy i is proved by a more excruciating trial. He 
is laid in his hammock with his hands bound faft ; and an. innumerable. 
imultitude 6f venomous ants, whofe bite oceafions a violent pain and in- 
flainmation, are thrown upon him. ‘The’ judges of his merit ftand 
around the hammock ; and: whilft; thefe cruel infeéts fafen upon the 


-moft fenfible parts of his body, a figh, a groan, or an involuntary motion — 


expreffive | of what he tober, would, exclude him’ fom the dignity of, 
Mai: San Soe which 
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which he ig ambitious. Even after this evidence, his fortitude is not 
deemed to be fuffictently afcertained, till he has ftood another teft more 
fevere, if pofftble, than the former. He is again fufpended in his ham- 
mock, and covered with the leaves of the palmetto. (A fire of ftinking 
herbs is kindled underneath, fo as he may feel its heat, and be involved 
in fmoke. Though fcorched and almoft fuffoeated, he muft continue to 
endure this with the fame patient infenftbility. Many perifh in this 
effzy of their firmnefs and courage ; but fuch as. go through it with ap- 
plaufe, receive the enfigns of their new dignity with much folemnity, 
and are ever after regarded as leaders of approved refolution, whofe be- 
haviour, in the moft trying fituations, will do honour to their country. 
¥n North America, the previous trial of a warrior is neither fo formal 
nor fo fevere: Though, even there, before a youth is permitted to bear — 
arms, his patience and fortitude are proved by blows, by fire, and by 
§nfalts, more intolerable to a haughty fpirit than either. 

Manners ann Cusroms, Ofshe manners and cuftoms of the North 
Americans more particularly, the following is the moft confiftent account 
that can be collected from the beft informed and moft impartial writers. 

‘When the Europeans firft arrived in America, they found the Indians 
quite naked, except thofe parts which even the me uncultivated people 
ufually conceal, Since that time, however, they generally ufe a coarfg 
blanket, which they buy of the neighbouring planters, 

Their huts or cabins are made of ftakes of wood driven into the 
ground, and covered with branches of trees or reeds, ‘They lie on the 
Aloor either on mats or the fkins of wild beafts. ‘Their difhes are of 
timber; but their fpoons are made of the fkulls of wild oxen, and their 
knives of flint. A kettle and a large plate conftitute almoft all the 
whole utenfils of the family. Their djet confifts chiefly in what they 
procure by hunting; and fagamite, or pottage, is likewife one of ‘their 
moft common kinds of food. The moft honourable furniture amongft 
them is the fcalps of their enemies; with thofe they ornament their 
huts, which are efteemed in proportion to the number of this fort of 
fpoils, | 

The character of the Indians is altogether founded upon their circum- 
ftances and way of life. A people who are conftantly employed in pro- » 
curing the means of a precarious fubfiftence, who live by hunting the 
wald animals, and who are generally engaged in war with their neigh- 
bours, cannot be fuppofed to enjoy much gaiety of temper, or a high 
flow of fpirits. ‘The Indians therefore are in general grave even to fad- 
nefs; they have nothing of that giddy vivacity peculiar to fome nations 
of Europe, and they defpite i it, ‘Their behaviour to thofe about them ie 
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tegular, modeft, and refpeétful.. Ignorant of the arts of amufement, of 
which that of faying trifles agreeably is one of the moft confiderable, 
they never fpeak but when they have fomething important to obferve ; 
and all their actions, words; and even looks, are attended with fome 
meaning, ‘This is extremely natural to men who are almoft continually 
engaged in purfuits which to them are of the higheft_ importance, 
Their fubfiftence depends entirely on what they precure with their 
hands; and their lives, their honour, and every thing dear to them, may 
be loft by the fmalleft inattention to the defigns of their enemies, As 
they have no particular object to attach them to one place rather than 
another, they fly wherever they expeét to find the neceffaries of life in 
gteateft abundance. Cities, which are the effects of agriculture and arts, 
they have none. ‘The different tribes or nations are for the fame reafon 
extremely {mall, when compared with civilized focieties, in which in- 
duftry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united a vaft number of 
individuals, whom a complicated luxury renders ufeful to one another, 
Thefe fmall tribes live at an immenfe diftance ; they are feparated by a 
defert frontier, and hid in the bofom of impenetrable and almoft bound. 
lefs forefts. a7) 
GovERNMENT,. There is eftablithed in each fociety a certain fpecies of 
government, which over the whole continent of America prevails with ex- 
ceeding little variation; becaufe over the whole of this continent the man- 


ners and way of life are nearly fimilar and uniform. Without arts, riches, 


or luxury, the great inftraments of fubjeétion in polifhed focieties, an 
A\merican has no method by which he can render himfelf confiderable 
among his companions, but by fuperiority in perfonal qualities of body 
or mind, But as Nature has not been yery lavith in her perfonal dif- 


= 


-tinGions, where all enjoy the fame education, all are pretty much equal, 


and will defire to remain fo. Liberty, therefore, is the prevailing paf~ 
-fion of the Americans; and their government under the influence of this 
fentiment, is better fecured than by the wifett political regulations. 
They are very far, however, from defpifing all fort of authority ; they 
are attentive to the voice of wifdom, which experience has conferred 
on the aged, and they inlift under the banners of the chief in whofe valour 
‘and military addrefs they have learned to repofe their confidence. In 
every fociety, therefore, there is to be confidered the power of the chief 
-and of the elders; and according as the government inclines more. to 
the one or to the other, it may be -regarded as monarchical, or asa 
Apecies of ariftocracy. Among thofe tribes which are moft engaged in 
war, the power.of the chief is naturally predominant ; becaufe the idea 
of haying « military leader was the firft fource of his fuperiority, and 
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the continual,exigencies of the flate requiring fuch a leader, will con- 
tinue-to fupport, and even to enhance it. His power, however, is rather 
perfuafive than.coer¢ive ; he is reverenced asa father, rather than feared 
asa monarch. He has no guards, no prifons, no officers of juftice, and 
one attof ill.judged violence would pull him from the throne. The 
elders, in the other form of government, which may be confidered as an 
atiftocracy, have no.more power. In fome tribes, indeed, there are a kind 
of hereditary nobility, whofe influence being conftantly augmented by 
time, is more confiderable. But this fouree of ‘power, which depends 
chiefly on the imagination, by which we annex to. the merit of our con- 
temporaries that of their forefathers, is too-refined to be very common 
among the natives of America. .In moft countries, therefore, age alone 
is fufficient for acquiring refpe€t, influence, and authority. It is age 
which teaches experience, and experience is the only fource. of knowledge 
among a barbarous people. Among:thofe perfons bufinefs is conducted 
with the utmof fimplicity, and which may recal to.thofe who are ac- 
quainted with antiquity a picture of the moft early ages. "The heads of fa- 
-milies meet together in a houfe or cabin appointed for the purpofe. 
Here the bufinefs is difcufled; and here thofe of ‘the nation, diftin- 
guished for their eloquence or wifdom, have an opportunity of difplay- 
ing thofe talents. Their orators, like thofe of Homer, exprefs them- 
felves in a bold figurative ftyle, ftronger than refined, or rather foftened, 
nations can, well bear, and with geftures equally violent, but often ex- 


tremely natural and expreflive. When the bufinefs is over, and they ~ 


. happen to be well provided with food, they appoint a feaft upon the oc- 
cafion,. of which almoft the whole nation partakes. The feaft is ac- 
_ companied with a fong, in which the real or fabulous exploits of their 
forefathers are celebrated. They have dances too, though, like thofe 


of the Greeks and Romans, chiefly of the military kind’; and their mufic — 


and dancing accompany every feaft. ; 

To affift their memory, they have belts of fmall fhells, or beads, of 
different colours, each reprefenting a particular object, which is marked. 
by their colour and arrangement. At the conclufion of every fubject 
- on which they difcourfe, when they treat with a foreign ftate, they de- 


liver one of thofe belts; for if this ceremony fhould be omitted, all that — 


they have faid paffes for nothing. ‘Thofe belts are carefully depofited 


in each town, as the public records of the nation; and to them they oc- — 


cafionally have recourfe, when any public conteft‘happens with a neighi- 
bouring tribe. Of late, as the materials of which thofe belts are made 
have become {carce, they often give fome fkin«in place of the wampum 
(the nameof the beads), and receive in return.prefents of a more va- 


luable. 
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wable kind from our commiffioners ; for they never confider a treaty as 
of any weights unlefs every article in it be ratified by fuch a gratifica- 
tion. 

It often happens, that thofe different tribes or nations, fcattered as 
they are at an immenfe diftance from one another, meet in their excur- 
fions after prey. If their fubfifts no animofity between them, which 
feldom is the cafe, they behave in the moft friendly and courteous man- 
ner; but if they happen to be in a flate of war, or if there has been no 
previous intercourfe between them, all who are not friends ; are deemed 
enemies, and they fight with the moft favage fury. : 

War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men 3 as ‘to 
every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left” 
to the women. Their moft common motive for entering into war, when 


_ it does not arife from an accidental rencounter or interference, is either 


to revenge themfelves for the death of fome loft friends, or to acquire 
prifoners, who may affift them in their hunting, and whom they adopt 
into their fociety. ‘Thefe wars are either undertaken by fome private 
adventurers, or at the inftance of the whole community. In the latter 
cafe, all the young men who are difpofed to go out to battle (for no 
one is compelled contrary to his inclination), give a bit of wood to 
the chief, as a token of their defign-to accompany him; for every thing 
among thofe people is tranfacted with a great deal of ceremony and 
many forms. The chief who is to condu@ them fafts feveral’ days, 
during which he converfes with no one, and is particularly careful to 
obferve his dreams; which the prefumption natural to favages gene= 
tally renders as favourable as he could defire. A variety of other fu- 
perftitions and ceremonies are obferved. One of the moft hideous is 
fetting the war-kettle on the fire, as an emblem that they are going out 


to devour their enemies; which among fome nations muft formerly 


have been the cafe, fince they ftill continue.to-exprefs it in clear terms, | 


and ufe an emblem fignificant of the ancient ufage. Then they difpatch 


a porcelane, or larBe fhell, to their allies, inviting them to come along, 
and drink the blood of their enemies. They think that thofe in their 
alliance muft not only adopt their enmities, but have their rafentment 
wound up to the fame pitch with themfelves. And indeed no people 
earry their friendfhip or their refentment fo far as they do; and this is 
what fhould be expected from their peculiar circumftances: that prin- 
siple in human natnre which is the {pring of the focial affections, acts 
with fo much the greater force the more it is reftrained. The Amerie 
cans, who live in {mall focieties, who fee few objects and few perfons, 
become wonderfully attached to thofe objects and perfons, and cannot 
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be deprived of them without feeling themfelves.miferable. Their ideas ‘ 


are too confined to enable them to entertain juft fentiments of humanity, * 


or univerfal benevolence. But this very circumftance, while it makes 
them cruel and favage to an incredible degree towards thofe with whom 
they are at war, adds a new force to their particular friendfhips, and to 
the common tie which unites the members of the fame tribe, or of thofe 
different tribes which are in alliance with one another.. Without at- 


tending to this reflection, fome facts we are going to relate would excite _ 


our wonder without informing our reafon, and we should be bewildered 
in a number of particulars, feemingly oppofite to one another, without 
being fénfible of the general caufe from which they proceed. 

Having finifhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, and the day 


appointed for their fetting out on the expedition being arrived, they 


take leave of their friends, and exchange their clothes, or whatever 
moyeables they have, in token of mutual friendthip ; after which they 
proceed from the town, their wives and-female relations walking before, 
and attending them to fome diftance. The warriors march all drefled 
in their fineft apparel and moft fhowy ornaments, without any order. 


The chief walks flowly before them, finging the war-fong, while the 


reft obferve the moft profound filence. When they come up to their 
women, they deliver them all their finery, and putting on their worft. 


clothes, proceed on their expedition. 

Every nation has its peculiar enfign or ftandard, which is generally 
fome beaft, bird, or filh. Thofe among the Five Nations are the bear, 
otter, wolf, tortoife, and eagle; and by thefe names the tribes are ufually 
diftinguifhed. They have the figures of thofe animals pricked and 
painted on feveral parts of their bodies; and when they march through 
the woods, they commonly, at every encampment, eut the reprefentation 


of their enfign on trees, efpecially after a fuccefsful campaign: marking 


at the fame time the number of fealps or prifoners they have taken. 
Their military drefs is extremely fingular, ‘They cut off or pull out all 
their hair, except a {pot about the breadth of two Englifh erown-piece’ss 
near the top of their heads, and entirely deftroy their eye-brows. ‘The 


lock left upon their heads is divided into feveral parcels, each of which 


is ftiffened and adorned with wampum, beads, and feathers of various 
kinds, the whole being twifted into a form much refembling the modern 
pompoon. Their heads are painted red down to the eye-brows, and 


fprinkled over with white down. The griftles of their ears are fplit 
almoft quite round, and diftended with wires or fplinters fo as to meet 
and tie together on the nape of the neck. 'Thefe are alfo hung with ore | 
| faments, and generally bear the Gapped of fome bird or beaft. 
Their 
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"Pheir nofes are likewife bored and hung with trinkets of beads, and 
_ their faces painted with various colours fo as to make an awful appear- 
ance. Theit breafts are adorned with a gorget ot medal, of brafs, 
copper, or fome other metal; and that dreadful weapon the fcalping- 
knife hangs by a ftring from their neck. 

‘The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to 
give and to avoid a furprife ; and indeed in thefe they are mocodt to all 
nations in the world. Accuftomed to continual wandering in the fo- 
refts, having their perceptions fharpened by keen neceffity, and living — 
in every refpect according to nature, their external fenfes have a degree 
of acutenefs which at firft view appears incredible. They can trace out — 
their enemies at an immenfe diftance by the fmoke of their fires, which 
- they fmell,.and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, impercep- 
tible to an European eye, but which they can count and diftinguith with 
the utmoft facility. They can even diftinguifh the different nations 
with whom they are acquainted, and can determine the precife time 
when they pafled, where an European could not, with all his glaffes, 
diftinguifh footfteps at all, Thefe circumftances, however, are of {mall 
importance, becaufe their enemies are no lefs acquainted with them, 
When they go out, therefore, they take care to avoid making ufe of any 
thing by which they might run the danger of a difcovery. ‘They light 
no fire to warm themfelves or to prepare their victuals: they lie clofe to 
the ground all the day, and travel only in the night; and marching 
along in files, he that clofes the rear diligently covers with leaves the 
traGts of his own feet and of theirs who preceded him. When they halt 
to refrefh themfelves, {couts are fent out to reconnoitre the country and 
beat up every place where they fufpe&t an enemy to lie concealed. In 
this manner they enter unawares the villages of their foes; and while the 
flower of the nation are engaged in hunting, maffacre all the children, 
women, and helplefs old men, or make prifoners of as many as they can 
manage, or have ftrength enough to be ufeful to their nation. But 
when the enemy is apprifed of their defign, and coming on in arms 
againft them, they throw themfelves flat on the ground among the with- 
ered herbs and leaves, which their faces are painted to refemble. ‘Then 
they allow a part to pafs unmolefted, when all at once, with a tremens 
dous fhout, rifing up from their ambufh, they pour a ftorm of mufket- 
bullets on their foes, The party attacked returns the fame cry. Every 
one fhelters himfelf with a tree, and returns the fire, of the adverfe 
party, as foon as they raife themfelves from the ground to give a fecond 
_ fire. Thus does the battle continue until the one party is fo much 


‘Weakened as tobe incapable of farther refiftance. But if the force on 
peek 0 2 each 
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fide continues nearly equal, the fierce fpirits of the favages, inflamed by 


the lofs of their friends, can no longer be reftrained. ‘They abandon 


their diftant war, they rufh upon one another with clubs and hatchets in 
their hands, magnifying their own courage, and infulting their enemies 
with the bittereft reproaches. A cruel combat enfues, death appears in 
a thoufand hideous forms, which would congeal the blood of civilized 
nations to behold, but which roufe the fury of favages. ‘They trampley 
they infult over the dead bodies, tearing the fcalp from the head, wal- 
lowing in their blood like wild beafts, and fometimes devouring their 
fiefh. ‘The flame rages on till it meets with no refiftance; then the pri- 
foners are fecured, thofe unhappy men, whofe fate is a thoufand times 
more dreadful than theirs who have died in the field. ‘The conquerors 
fet up a hideous howling tolament the friends they have loft. They 
approach in a melancholy and ‘fevere gloom to their own village; a mef- 
fenger is fent to announce their arrival, and the women, with frightful 
fhrieks, come out to mourn their dead brothers or their hufbands.» When 
they are arrived, the chief relates in a low voice to the elders, a circnm- 
-ftantial account of every particular of the expedition. The orator pro- 
claims aloud this account to the people; and as he mentions the names 
of thofe who have fallen, the fhrieks of the womenare redoubled. The 
men too join in thefe cries, according as each is moft conne¢ted with the 


deceafed by blood or friendfhip. The laft ceremony is the proclama- . 


tion of the viCtory; each individual then forgets his private misfortunes, 
and joins in the triumph of the nation; all tears ate wiped from their 
eyes, and by an unaccountable tranfition, they pafsin a moment from 
the bitternefs of forrow to an cxtravagance of joy. But the treatment 
of the prifoners, whofe fate all this time remains undecided, is what 

chiefly charatterifes the favages. : 
We have already mentioned the ftrength of their affeCtions or refent. 
ments. United as they are in {mall focieties, connected within them- 
-felves by the firmeft ties, their friendly affeCtions, which glow with the 
moft intenfe warmth within the walls of their’own village, feldom ex- 
tend beyond them. ‘They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation ; 
and their refentment is eafily extended from the individual who has in- 
jured them to all others of the fame tribe, The prifoners, who have 
themfelves the fame feelings, know. the intentions of their conquerors, 
and are prepared for them. ‘The perfon who has taken the captive ate 
tends him to the cottage, where, according to the diftribution made by. 
the elders, he is to be delivered to fupply the lofs of a citizen. If thofe 
who receive him have their family weakened by war-or other accidents, 
they adopt the captive into the family, of which he becomes.a membet. 
But 
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Bat if they have no occafion for him, or their refentment for the lofs 
of their. friends be too high to endure the fight of any conneGted with 
thofe who were ‘concerned in it, they fentence him to death. _ All thofe 
who have met with the fame fevere fentence ‘being colle&ted, the whole 
nation is affembled at the execution, as for fome great folemnity, A 
{caffold is ere€ted, and the prifoners are tied to the ftake, where they 
commence their death-fong, and prepare for the enfuing fcene of cruelty 
with the moft undaunted courage. ‘Their enemies, on the other fide, 
are determined to put it to the proof, by the moft refined and exquifite 
tortures. ‘They begin at the extremity of his body, and gradually Ain 
proach the more vital parts. One plucks out his nails by the roots, 
one by one; another takes a finger into his mouth, and tears off the flefh 
with his teeth; a third thrufts the finger, mangled as it is, into the bowl | 
of a pipe made red-hot, which he fmokes like tobacco; then they pound 
his toes and fingers to pieces between two ftones; they cut circles about 
his joints, and gafhes in the flethy parts of his limbs, which they fear im- 
mediately with red-hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching them alter- 
nately ; they pull off this flefh, thus mangled and roafted, bit by bit, 
devouring it with greedinefs, and fmearing their faces with the blood 
inanenthufiafm of horror and fury. When they have’thus torn off the 
fléfh, they twift the bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 
{napping them, whilft others are employed in pulling and extending their 
limbs in every way that can increafe the torment. This continues often 
five or fix hours; and fometimes, fuch is the ftrength of the favage, days 
together. Then they frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to 
their fury, and to think what new torments they hall infli@, and to 
refreth the ftrength of the fufferer, who, wearied out with fuch a va- 
riety of unheard-of torments, often falls into fo profound a fleep, that 
they are obliged to apply the fire to awake him, and renew his fuffer- 
ings. He is again faftened to the ftake, and again they renew their 
cruelty ; they ftick him all over with fmall matches of wood that eafily 
takes fire, but burns flowly ; they continually run fharp reeds into every 
part of his body; they drag out his teeth with pincers, and thruft out 
his eyes; and laftly, after having burned his flefh from the bones with 
flow fires; after having fo mangled the body that it is all but one 
wound ; after having mutilated his face in fuch a manner as to carry 
nothing human in it; after having peeled the fkin from the head, and 
_ poured a heap of red-hot coals or boiling water on the naked fkull— 
they once more unbind the wretch; who, blind, and ftaggering with 
pain and weaknefs, affaulted and pelted upon every fide with clubs and 
itones, now up, now down, falling into their fires at every ftep, runs 
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hither and thither, until one of the chiefs, whether out of compaffion, or 
weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club or dagger. ‘The 
body is thes put intoa kettle, and this barbarous employment i is nohtibeal 
ed by a feaft as barbarous. : 

‘The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and 
‘transformed into fomething worfe than furies, even outdo the men in 
this fcene of horror; while the principal perfons of the country fit 
round the ftakey {moaking and looking on without the leaft emotion, 
What is moft extraordinary, the fuiferer himfelf, in the little intervals 
of his torments, fmokes too, appears unconcerned, and converfes with 
his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed, during the whole time 
of his execution, there feems a conteft which fhall exceed, they in in 
Hicting the moft horrid pains, or he in enduring them with a firmnefs 
and conftancy almoft above human: not a groans not a figh, not a difs 
tortion of countenance efcapes him; he poffefles his mind entirely in 
the midft of his torments; he recounts his own exploits ; he informs 
them what cruelties he has infli¢ted upon their countrymen, and threat- 
ens them with the revenge that will attend his death; and, thongh his 
reproaches exafperate them to a perfe@.madnefs of rage and fury, he 

continues his infults even of their ignorance of the art of tormenting, 
pointing out himfelf more exquifite methods, and more fenfible parts of 
the body tobe afflifted. ‘The women have this part of courage as well 
as the men; and it is as rare for an Indian to behave otherwife as it 
would be for any European to fuffer as anIndian, Such is the wonderful 
power of an early inflitution, and a ferocious thirft of glory, “Iam 
brave and intrepid (exclaims the favage in the face of his tormentors) ; 
I do not fear death, nor any kind of tortures; thofe'who fear them are 
cowards ; they are lefs than women; life is nothing to thofe that have 
courage ; May my enemies be cai fcatas with defpair and rage! Oh! 
that 1 could devour them, and urink their blood to the laft drop.” 

But neither the intrepidity en one fide, nor the inflexibility on the 
other, are among themfelves matter of aftonifhment: for vengeance, and 
fortitude i in the midi of torment, are duties which they conlider ag 
facred ; they are the effects of their earlieft education, and depend upom 
principles inftilled into them from their infancy. On all other occafions 
they are humane and compailionate. Nothing can exceed tht warmth 
- of their affeGion towards their friends, w ho confiit of all thofe who live 
in the fame village, or are in alliance with it: among thefé all things are 
| common ; and this, though it may in part arife from their not poffefling 

very diftinét notions of feparate property, is chiefly to be attributed to. 
the firength of their attachment ; becanfe i in every thing elfe, with their 
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fives as well as theis fortunes, they are ready to ferve their friends. 
. Their houfes, their provifions, even their young women, are not enough 
to oblige a guett. Has any one of thefe fucceeded ill in his hunting ? 
Has his harveft failed? or is his horfe burned ? He feels no other effec 
of his misfortunes, than that it gives him an opportunity to experience 
the berevolence and regard of his fellow-citizens. On the other hand, 
to the enemies of his country, or to thofe who have privately offended, 
the American is implacable. He conceals his fentiments, he appears re- 
conciled, until by fome treachery or furprife he has an opportunity. of 
executing an horrible revenge. No length of time is fufficient’ to allay 
his refertment ; no diftance of place great enough to proteét the obje& 5 
he crofles the fteepeft mountains, he pierces the moft_ impracticable 
‘forefts, and traverfes the moft hideous bogs and defarts: for feveral 
hundreds of miles; bearing the inclemency of the feafons, the fatigue 
of the expedition, the extremes of hunger and thir, with patience and 
cheerfulnefs, in hopes of furprifing his enemy, on whom he exercifes the 
moft fhocking barbarities, even to the eating of his fleth. To fuch ex- 
tremes do the Indians pufh their friendthip or their enmity; and fuch 
indeed, in general, is the character of all {trong and uncultivated minds, 
But what we have faid refpeCting the Indians would be a faint pi@ture, 
did we omit obferving the force of their friendfhip, which principally 
appears by the treatment of their dead. When any one of the fociety 
is cut off, he is lamented by the whole: on this occafion a thoufand 
ceremonies are practifed, denoting the moft lively forrow. No bufinefs 
is tranfaéted, however preffing, till all the pious ceremonies due to the 
dead are performed. ‘The body is wafhed, anointed, and painted. 
Then the women lament ‘the lofs with hideous howlings, intermixed 
with fongs which celebrate the great actions of the deceafed and his an- 
 ceftors. ‘The men mourn in a lefs extravagant manner. The whole. 
village is prefent at the interment, and the corpfe is habited in their 
moft fumptuous ornaments. Clof to the body of the defune are placed 
_ his bows and arrows, with whatever he valued mof in his life, and a 
quantity of provifion for his fubfiftence on the journey which he is fup- 
pofed to take. This folemnity, like every other, is attended with featt- 
ing. The funeral being ended, the relations of the deceafed confine 
themfelves to their huts for a confiderable time to indulge their grief 
After an interval of fome weeks they vifit the grave, repeat their for- 
row, new clothe the remains of the body, and a@ over again all the fo- 
-lemnities: of the funeral. 
_ Among the various tokens of their regard for their deceafed friends, 
the moft remarkable is what they: call the feof of the dead, or the feaft 
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uf fuls. The day for this ceremony is appointed in the countil of their 
"chiefs, who give orders for every thing which may enable them to cele- 
brate it with pomp and magnificence ; and the neighbouring nations are 
“invited to partake of the entertainment. At this time, all who have 
died fince-the preceding feaft of the kind are taken out of their graves. 
Even thofe who have been interred at the greateft diftance from the vil- 
lages are diligently fought for, and conducted to this rendezvous of the 
dead, which exhibits a fcene of horror beyond the power of defcrip- 
tion. When the feaft is concluded, the bodies are dreffed in the fineft 
fkins which can be procured, and after being expofed for fome time in 
this pomp, are again committed to the earth with great. aye vas which 
is fucceeded by funeral games. 

Their tafte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their charac- 
ter, gives a ftrong bias to their religion. Arefkout, or the god of battle, 
is revered as the great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before they 
go into the field ; and according as his difpofition is more or lefs favour- 
able to them, they conclude they will be more or lefs fuccefsful. Some 


nations worfhip’the fun and moon; among others there are a number of — 


traditions, relative to the creation of the world and the hiftory of the 
gods: traditions which refemble the Grecian fables, but which are fill 
more abfurd and inconfiftent. But religion is not the prevailing charae- 
ter of the Indians ; and except when they have fome immediate occafion 
for the affiftance of their gods, they pay them no fort of worfhip. Like 
all rude nations, however, they are ftrongly addi€ted to fuperftition. 
‘They believe in the exiftence of a number of good and bad genii or, 
fpirits, who interfere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our hap- 
pinefs or mifery. It is from the evil genii, in particular, that our difeafes 
proceed ; and it is to the good genii we are indebted foracure. The 
minifters of the genii are the jugglers, who are alfo the only phyficians 
among the favages. Thefe jugglers are fuppofed to be infpired by the 
good genii, moft commonly in their dreams, with the knowledge of 
future events; they are called in to the affiftance of the fick, and are 
fuppofed to be informed by the genii whether they will get over the 
difeafe, and in what way they muft be treated, But thefe fpirits are 


extremely fimple in their fyftem of phyfic, and, in’ almoft every difeafe, 


dire€t the juggler tothe fame remedy. The patient is inclofed in a 


narrow cabin,»in the midft of which is a ftone red-hot; on this they 


throw water, until he is well foaked with the warm vapour and his own’ 
fweat. ‘Then they hurry him from this bagnio, and plunge him fud- 
denly into the nexttiver.. ‘This coarfe method, which cofts many their 
lives, often performs very extraordinary cures. T he jugglers have like- 
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‘wife the ufe of fume f{pevifits of wonderful efficacy ; and all the favages 
are dexterous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. But the — 
power of thefe remedies is always attributed to the magical ceremonies 
with which they are adminiftered. i 

Though the women generally bear the laborious part of domeftic 
economy, their condition is far from being fo flavith as it appears. On 
the contrary, the greatett refpect is paid by the men to the female fex. 
The women even hold their councils, and have their fhare in all delibe- 
rations which concern the fate. Polygamy is practifed by fome nations, 
but is not zeneral. In moft, they content themfelves with one wife ; 
but a divorce is Admitted in cafe of adultery. No nation of the Ame- 
ricans is without a regular marriage, in which there are many ceremo- 
nies; the principal of which is, the bride’s prefenting the bridegroom 
with a plate of their corn. The women, though’ before incontinent, 
are remarkable for chaftity after : marriage. 
| Liberty, i in its full extent, being the darling paffion of the Indians, 
their education i is direéted in fuch a manner as to cherifh this difpofition 
‘to the utmoft. Hence children are never upon any account chaftifed 
with blows, and they are feldom even reprimanded, Reafon, they fay, 
will guide their children when they come to the ufe of it, and before 
that time their faults cannot be vety great: but blows might damp 
their free and martial fpirit, by the habit of a flavith motive to ation. 
When grown up, they experience nothing like command, dependence, 
or fubotdination; even ftrong perfuafion is induftrioufly with-held by 
thofe who have siaichde among them.— No man is held in great efteemy 
ualefs he has increafed the ftrength of his country with a captive; or 
adorned his hut with a fealp of one of his enemies. 

Controverfies among the Indians are few, and quickly decided. When 
any criminal matter is fo flagrant as to become a national concern; it is 
brought under the jurifdiGion of the great council; but in ordinary 
cafes, the ctime is either revengéd or compromifed by the parties con- 
cerned. If a murdet be committed, the family which has loft a rela- 
tion prepares to retaliate on that.of the offender. They often kill the 
murderer; and when this happens; the kindred of the laft perfon flain 
look upon themfelves to be as much injured, and to have the fame right 
to vengeance as thé other party. In general, however, the offender ab- 
fents himfelf; the friends fend compliments of condolence to thofe of 
the perfon that has been murdered. The head of the family at length 
appears with a number of prefents, the delivery of which he accompa- 
nies with a formal fpeech. The whole ends, as ufual, in mutual feaft- 
ings, fongsy and dances, If-the murder is committed by one of the 
Neri... P fame . 
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fame family or:cabin, that cabiy has the full right of judgment within | 


itfelf, either to punifh the guilty with death, or to pardon him, or to 


_ oblige him to give fome recompence to the wife or children of the flain. 


—Inftances of fuch a crime, however, very feldom happen ; for their at. 


. tachment to thofe of the fame family is remarkably ftrong, and is faid to 


» produce {uch friendships as may vie with the moft celebrated in fabulous 
antiquity. | 
Such, in general, are the manners: and cuftoms of the Indian nations; 
but every tribe has fomething peculiar to-itfelf. Among the Hurons 
and Natchez, the dignity of the chief is hereditary, and the right of 
fucceffion in the female line. When this happens to be extin¢t, the 
_moft refpeGtable matron of the tribe makes choice of whom fhe pleafes 
to fucceed. 
The Cherokees are governed by feveral fachems or chiefs, eleGed by 
the different villages; as are alfo the Creek cs and Chattaws. The two 
ater punifh.adultery in a woman by cutting off her hair, which they 
‘will not fuffer to grow till the corn is ripe. the next feafon ;. but the 


Ullinois, for the fame crime, cut off the womens nofes and ears. 


The Indians on the ace are formed into a fort of empire; and the 


emperor i is elected from the eldeft tribe, which is that of the Ottowa- 


waws. . He has the greateft authority of any chief that has appeared om 
the continent fince our acquaintance with it. A few years ago, the 
perfon who held this rank formed a defign of uniting all the Indian 


nations under his fovereignty ; but he mifcarried in the attempt. 


Th general, the American Indians live to a great age, although it is 


‘not poffible to know from themfelves* the exaét number of their years. 


It was afked of an Indian, who appeared to be extremely old, what age 


_he was of? I am above twenty, was his reply. . Upon putting the quef- 


tion in a different form, by reminding him of certain circumftances i in 
former times, My machu,.faid he, fpoke to me when I was young: of the 
Incas; and he had feen thefe princes, According to this reply, there 


 muft have elapfed, from the date of his machnu’s (his grandfather’ 8) £8, 


membrance to that time, a period of at leaft 292 years. The man who 
made this reply appeared to be 120 years of. age: for, befides. the 
whitenefs of his hair and beard, his body was almof bent to the ground ; 

without, however, fhowing any other marks of debility or fuffering, 
‘This happened in 1764. ‘This longevity, attended in general with un- 


Intelrupted heaith, is probably the confequence in part of their vacancy 
> from all ferious thought and employment, joined alfo with the robutt 


texture and conformation of their bodily organs, If the Indians did 
not deftroy « one another in their almott pepe taal wars, and if their 
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habits of intoxication were not fo iaivcuth and sonelbtes they would 
be, of all the races of men who inhabit the globe, the moft likely to” 
prolong, not only the bounds, but the enjoyments, of animal life to their 
utmoft duration. 3 
Let us now attend to other pictures which have been given of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the New World. The vices and defe€ts of the’ 
American Indians have by feveral writers been moft unaccountably ag- 
gtavated, and every virtue and good quality denied them. Their 
- eruelties have been already defcribed and accounted for. The follow- 
ing anecdote of an Algonquin woman we find adduced as a remarkable 
proof of their innate thirft of blood. That nation being at war with 
the Iroquois, fhe happened to be made prifoner, and was carried to one 
of the villages belonging to them. Here fhe was ftripped naked, and 
her hands and feet bound with ropes in one of their cabins. In this con- 
_ dition fhe remained ten days, the favages fleeping round her every night. 
The eleventh night, while they were afleep, fhe found means to difengage 
one of her hands, with which fhe immediately freed herfelf ftom the: 
ropes, and went to the door. Though the had now an opportunity of 
efcaping unperceived, her revengeful temper could not let flip fo favoure 
able an opportunity of. killing one of her enemies. .'The attempt was 
manifeftly at the hazard of her own life; yet, fnatching up.a hatchet, 
the killed the favage that lay next her ; vont {pringing out of the cabin, 
concealed herfelf in a hollow tree which fhe had obferved the day before, 
- "The groans of the dying perfon foon alarmed the other favages, and the 
young ones immediately fet out in purfuit of her.—Perceiving from her 
tree, that they all directed their courfe one way, and that no favage was 
near her, fhe left her fanctuary, and, flying by an oppofite direGion, ran 
into a foreft without being perceived. ‘The fecond day after this hap- 
pened, her footfteps were difcovered, and they purfued her with fuch 
expedition,’ that the third day the difcovered her enemies at her heels. 
Upon this fhe threw herfelf into a pond ef water; and, diving among 
fome weeds and bulrufhes, fhe could juft breathe above water without 
being perceived. Her purfuers, after making the moft diligent fearch, 
were forced to return,—For 35 days this woman held on her courfe, 
through woods and defarts, without any other fuftenance than roots and, 
_ wild berries, When fhe came to the river St. Lawrence, fhe made with, 
her own hands a kind ofa wicker raft, on which fhe crofled it. As fhe, 
went by the French fort Trois Rivieres, without well knowing where 
fhe was, fhe perceived a canoe full of favages ; and, fearing they might — 
. te Iroquois, ran again into-the woods, where fhe remained till funfet.— 
Continuing her courte, foon after fhe faw. ‘Trois Rivyieres; and was then, 
‘pre difcovered 
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difcavered by 4 party whom fhe knew to be Hurons, a nation in ‘allianog 


with the Algonquins. She then fquatted down behind a buth, calling 
out to them that fhe was not in a condition to be feen, becanfe fhe was 


naked. They immediately threw her a blanket, and then conduéted her ‘N 


to the fort, where fhe recounted her ftory. ~: 

- Perfonal courage has been denied them. In proof of their pufillani- 
mity, the following incidents are quoted from Charlevoix by Lord 
Kames, in his fketches of the Hiftory of Man. ‘* The fort de Vercheres 


in Canada, belonging to the French, was, in the year 1690, attacked by 


fome Iroquois. ‘They approached filently, preparing to fcale the pali- 
fade, when fome mufket fhot made them retire. Advancing a fecond 
time, they were again repulfed, wondering that they could difcover none: 
but a woman, who was feen every where. This was Madame de - ‘Ver- 
cheres, who appeared as refolute as if fupported by a numerous garrifon, 
"The hopes of ftorming a place without men to defend it oceafioned re- 
iterated attacks. After two days fiege, they retired, fearing to be i in- 
‘tercepted in theif retreat. ‘Two years after, a party of the fame nation 
appeared before the fort fo unexpectedly, that a girl of fourteen, dau ghter 
of the proprietor, had but time to fhut the gate. With the young 


woman there was not a foul but one raw foldier. She thowed herfelf. : 


with her affiftant, fometimes in one place and fometimes in another ; 
changing her drefs frequently, in order to give fome appearance of a 


garrifon ; and always fired opportunely, The faint- hearted Iroquois 


_decamped without fuccefs.” | 

There is no inftance, it is faid, either of a fingle Indian facing an ine 
dividual of any other nation in fair and open combat, or of their jointly 
venturing to try the fate of battle with an equal number of any foes. 
Eyen with the greateft fuperiority of numbers, they dare-not meet an 
open attack. Yet, notwithftanding this want of courage, they are Rill 


formidable; nay, it has been known, that a {mall party of them has. 


routed a much fuperior body of regular troops: but this can only hap- 
pen when they have furprifed them in the faftneffes of their forefts, 
where the covert of the wood may conceal therh until they take their 
aim with their utmoft certainty. After one fuch difcharge they imme- 
diately retreat, without leaving the fmalleft trace of their route. It may 
eafily be fuppofed, that an onfet of this kind muft produce confufion 
even among the fteadieft troops, when they can neither know the namber 
of their enemies, nor perceive the place where they lie in ambuth.: 
Perfidy combined with cruelty has been alfo made a part of ‘their 
chara¢ter. Don Ulloa relates, That the Indians of the country called 
Matches, in Poni, laid a He: of 2 walt in one night every indi? 
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vidual belonging to the French colony eftablifhed: there. This plot 
| they actually executed, notwithftanding the feeming good underftanding 
that fubfifted between them and thefe Europea neighbours, Such was 
the fecrecy 1 which they obferved, that no perfon | had the leaft fafpicion of 
their defign until the blow was ftruck. One Frenchman ghood efcaped, 
by favour of the darknefs, to relate the difatter of his countrymen, 
The compafiion of a female Indian contributed alfo in fome meafare to 
his exemption from the general maffacre. The tribe of Natches hadi in- 
vited the Indians of other countries, even to a confiderable diftance, to 
join in the fame confpiracy. The day, or rather the night, was fixed, 
on which they were to make an united attack on the French colonifts, 
It was intimated by fending a parcel of rods, more or lefs numerous acs 
cording to the local diftance of each tribe, with an injunétion to abftraét 
one rod daily ; the day on which the laft fell to be taken away being 
that fixed for the execution of their plan. The women were partners of 
the bloody fecret. ‘The pareels of. rods being thus diftributed, that be- 
longing to the tribe of Natches happened to remain in the cuftody of a° 
female. This woman, either moved by her own feelings of compaflion, 
or by 1 the commiferation exprefied by her female acquaintances in the 
view of the propofed fcene of bloodfhed, abftracted one day three or 
four of the rods, and thus anticipated the term of her tribe’s proceeding 
to the execution of the general confpiracy. ‘The confequence of this 
was, that the Natches were the only actors in this carnage; their diftant 
aflociates having ftill feveral rods remaining at the time shies the former 
made the attack. _ An opportunity was thereby given to the colonitts i in 
thofe quarters to take meafures for their defence, and for preventing a ) 
more extenfive execution of the defign. 
a was by confpiracies fimilar to this that the Indians of the province of 
Macas, in the kingdom of Quito, deftroyed the opulent city of Log- 
rogno, the colony of Guambaya, and its capital Sevilla del Oro; and 
that fo completely, that it is no longer known in what place thefe fettle- 
| ments exifted, or where that abundance of gold was found from which 
the laft-mentioned city took the addition to its name. Like ravages 
have ‘been committed upon I’ imperiale in Chili, the colonies of the | 
Miffions of Chuncas, thofe of Darien i In Terra Firma, and many other 
places, which have afforded fcenes, ‘of this barbarous ferocity. Thefe 
confpiracies are always carried on ia the fame manner. ‘The fecret is 
inviolably kept, the actors affemble at the precife hour appointed, and 
every individual i is ‘animated with the fame fanguinary purpofes. ‘The 
males that fall into their hands are put to death with every fhocking 
‘sircumftance that can be ie | a cool and determined cruelty. 
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| The females are carried off, and preferved as monuments of ‘et view 
cat to be employed as their occafions require. ; 

* Nor can this odious cruelty and treackery, it is faid, be jaftly. afcribed 
. to their fubjeCtion to a foreign yoke, feeing the fame character, belongs 
equally to all the original inhabitants of this vaft continent, even thofe 


who have preferved their independence moft completely, Certain it is, 


continues he, that thefe people, with the moft i limited capacities for every 
thing elfe, difplay an aftonifhing degree of penetration and fubtlety 
with refpe& to every object that involves treachery, bloodfhed, and 
tapine. As to thefe, they feem to have been all educated at one fchool ; 
and a fecret , referring to any fuch plan, no confideration on earth can 
extort from them, a ek wa 

Theis underftandings alfo have been reprefented as not lefs contempti- 
. ble than their manners are grofs and brutal, Many nations are neither 
capable of forming an arrangement for futurity; nor did their folicitude 
or forefight extend fo far. They fet no value upon thofe things of 


which they were not in fome'immediate want, In the evening, when a 


Carib is going to reft, no confideration will tempt him to fell his ham- 
mock; but inthe morning ‘he will part with it for the flighteft trifle, 
At the clofe of winter, a North American, mindful of what he has fuf- 
fered from the cold, fets himfelf with vigour to prepare materials for 
erecting a comfortable hut to proteét him againft the inclemency of the 
facceeding feafon: but as foon as the weather becomes mild, he 
abandons his work, and never thinks of it more till the return of the 
cold compels him to refyme it.—In fhort, to be free from labour feems 
to be the utmof with of an American. -'They will continue whole days 
ftretched in their hammocks, or.feated on the earth, without changing 
their pofture, ratfing their eyes, or uttering a fingle word. ‘They’ can- 
not compute the fucceflion of days nor of weeks. "The different afpeéts 
of the moon alone engage their attention as a meafure of time. Of the 
year they have no other conception than what is fuggefted to them by: 
the alternate heat of fummer and cold of winter; nor have they the leaft 
idea of applying to this period the obvious computation of the months 
which it’contains, When it is afked of any old man in Peru, even the 


mot civilized, what age he is of? the a anfwer he can give is the 
number of caciques he has feen. It often happens,. too, that: they only. 


recollect ‘the moft diftant of thefe princes in wh 1ofe. time certain circum- 
cumftances had Dapprneg, peculiarly memorable, while of ‘thofe that 
lived in a more recent period they have loft & all remembrance. 

The fame grofs fupitt ity is ae to be obfervable in thofe Indians. 
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the dates of any events in has minds, or to trace the fucceffion of cir 
cumftances that have arifen from fuch events. "Their imagination takes 
in only the prefent, and in that only: what intimately concerns them- 
felves. Nor can difcipline or inftru€tion overcome this natural defe& 
of apprehenfion. In fad, the fubjected Indians in Peru, who have a 
continual intercourfe with the Spaniards, who are furnifhed with curates 
perpetually occupied in giving them leffons of religion and morality, 
and who mix with all ranks of the civilized fociety eftablifhed among 
them, are almoft as ftupid and barbarous as their countrymen who have 
had no fuch advantages, The Peruvians, while they lived under the 
government of their Incas, preferved the records of certain remarkable 
events. ‘They had alfoa kind of regular government, defcribed by the 
hiftorians of the conqueft of Peru.. This government originated entirely 
from the attention and abilities of their princes, and from the regulations © 
enacted by them for directing the conduct of their fubje@ts. ‘This an- 
cient degree of civilization among them: gives ground to prefume, that 
their legiflators {prung from fome race more enlightened than the other 
tribes of Indians; a race of which no individual feems to remain in the 
prefent times. | 
Vanity and conceit are faid to tie blended ic their ignorance and 
‘treachery. Notwithftanding all they fuffer from Europeans, they ftill, 
it is faidy confider themfelves as a race of men far fuperior to their con- 
querors. This proud belief, arifing from their perverted ideas of excel- 
lence, is univerfal over the whole known continent of America. They 
do not think it pofible that any people can be fo intelligent as them- 
felves. When they are detected in any-of their plots, it is their com- 
mon obfervation, that the Spaniards, or Variacochas, want to be as know- 
ing as they are. Thofe of Louifiana, and the countries adjacent, are 
equally vain of their fuperior underftanding, confounding that quality 
with the cunning which they themfelves conftantly practife. The whole 
object of their tranfattions is to over-reach thofe with whom they deal. 
Vet though faithlefs themfelves, they never forgive the breach of pro- 
mife on the part of others. While the Europeans feek their amity by 
prefents, they give themfelves no concern to fecure a reciprocal friends 
fhip. ‘Hence, probably, arifes their'idea, that they muft be a fuperior 
_ race of men, in ability and intelligence, to thofe who are at fogh pains. 
to court their alliance and avert their enmity. 
Their natural eloquence has alfo been decried. The free tribes of 
favages who enter into conventions with the Europeans, it is obferved, 
“are accuftomed to make long, pompous, and, according to their own 


notions, fublime harangues, but without any method orconnection, The — 
Ww hole 
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whole is a colleétior, éf disjointed metaphors and comparifons. The 
light, heat, and courfe of the fun} form the principal ¢ topic of their dif- 


courfe; arid thefe unintelligible reafonings are always accompanied with 


violent and ridiculous geftures: Nuniberlefs tepetitions prolong the 
oration; which, if not interrupted; would Jatt whole days : At the fame 
‘time, they meditate very accurately beforehand; in order to avoid men- 
tioning any thing but what they are defi tous to obtain: =T his pompous 
faculty of making {peeches is alfo one of the grotinds on which they con- 
ceive themfelves to be fupérior to the nations of Europe : They ima- 
gine it is their eloquence that procures them the favours they afk. The 
fubjected Indians cotiverfe ptecifely in the fame ftyle: Prolix and te- 
dious, they never know when to top ; fo that; excepting by the dif 
ference in language, it would be impofiible, in this refpe@t, to diftin- 
guifh a civilized Peruvian from an inhabitant of thé moft it age diktis 
to the northward. . 

But fuch partial and detached views as she above, were they even fiee 


- from mifreprefentation, are not the juft ground upon which to form an 


eftimate of theit character, ‘Their qualities; good and bad (fot they 
certainly poffefs both), their way of life, the ftate of fociety among them, 
with all the circumftances of their condition, ought to be confidered in- 
conneétion, and in regard to their miitual influence. Such a view has” 
been given in the preceding part of this articlé: from which, it is 

hoped, their real character may beyeafily deduced, 
Many of the difagreeable traits exhibited in the anecdotes juft quoted; 
‘are indeed extracted from Don Ulloa: an author of credit and reputa- 
tion; but a Spaniard, and evidently biaffed in fome degree by a.defire to 
palliate the enormities of hiscountrymen in that quartet of the globe: 
And with regard to the worft’ and leaft equivocal parts of the American 
charatter, cruelty and revenge, it may be fairly queftioned, whether the | 
inftances of thefe, either in refpect of their caufe or their atrocity, be at 
all comparable to thofe exhibited in European hiftory, and {taining the 
annals of Chtiftendom :—to thofe, for inftance, of the Spaniards them- 
felves, at their firft difcovery of America; to thofe indicated by the 
engines found on board their mighty Armada; to thofe which, in cold 
blood, were perpetrated by the Dutch at Amboyna; to the dtagoonings 
of the French ; to their religious maffactes 5 ; or even to the tezder mer» 

eves of the Inquifition ! 

Still harfher, however, are the defcriptions given by Buffon and de 
Paw of the natives of this whole continent, in which the mof mortify- 
ing degeneracy of the human race, as well as of all the inferior animals, 
is afferted to be confpicuous, Againft thofe philofophers, or rathet 
‘ . theoriftss 
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theorifts, the Americans have found an able advocate in the Abbé Clas 
vigero; an hiftorian whofe fituation and long refidence in America af- 
forded him tke beft means of information, and who, though himfelf a , 
fubject of Spain, appears fuperior to prejudice, and difdains in his de- 
{cription the gloffes of policy. 

Concerning the ftature of the Americans, M. de Paw fays, in general, 
that although it is not equal to the ftature of the Caftilians, there is but 
little difference between them. But the Abbé Clavigero evinces, that 
the Indians who inhabit thofe countries lying between 9 and 4o degrees 
of north latitude, which are the limits of the difcoveries of the Spaniards, 
are more than five Parifian feet in height, and that thofe that do not 
reach that ftature are as few in number amongft the Indians as they are 
amongft the Spaniards. It is befides certain, that many of thofe nations, 
as the Apaches, the Hiaguefe, the Pimefe, and Cochimies, are at leaft as tall 
as the talleft Europeans; and that, in all the vaft extent of the New 
World, no race of people has been found, except the E{quimaux, fo di- 
minutive in ftature as the Laplanders, the Samojeds, and ‘Tartars, in the 
north of the Old Continent. In this refpe@t, therefore, the inhabitants 
of the two continents are upon an equality. 

» Of the fhape and charatter of the Mexican Indians, the Abbé gives 2 
-moft advantageous defcription ; which he afferts no one who reads it in 
America will contradi@, unlefs he views them with the eye of a preju- 
diced mind. It istrue, that Ulloa ay, in {peaking of the Indians of 
Quito, he had obferved, «* that imperfeé people abounded among them ; 
that they were either irregularly diminutive, or monftrous in fome other 
refpect ; that they became either infenfible, dumb, or blind, or wanted. 
fome limb cf their body.” Having therefore made fome inquiry re~ 
fpeting this fingularity of the Quitans, the Abbé found, that fuch de- 
- fe&ts were neither caufed by bad humours, nor by the climate, but by 
the miftaken and blind humanity of their parents, who, in order to free 
their children from the hardfhips and toils to which the héalthy Indians 
are fubjeGted by the Spaniards, fix fome deformity or weaknefs upon 
them that they may become ufelefs: a circumftance of mifery which 
does not happen in other countries of America, nor in thofe places of 
the fame kingdom of Quito, where the Indiansare under no fuch op= 
preffion. MM, de Paw, and in agreement with him Dr. Robertfon, fays, 
‘that no deformed perfons are to be found among the favages of America; 
becaufe, like the ancient Lacedemonians, they put to death thofe chil- 
dren which are born hunch-backed, blind, or defeftive in any limb; but 
that j in thofe countries where they are formed into ‘focieties, and the v i=, 


gilance of their rulers prevent the murder of fuch infants, the numbe: Pan 
‘No, i, _ Q their. 
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their deformed individuals is greater than it is in any other country of © 
' Europe. This would make an exceeding good folution of the difficulty 
ifit were true: but if, poflibly, there has been in America a tribe of 
favages who have imitated the barbarous example of the celebrated La- 
cedemonians, it is certain that thofe authors have no grounds to impute 
fuch inhumanity to the reft of the Americans; for that it has not been 
the practice, at leaft with the far greater part of thofe nations, is to be 
demonftrated from, the atteftatiens of ithe authors the beft acquainted with 
their cuftoms. . | 
No argument againft the New World can be drawn from the colour 
of the Americans: for their colour is lefs diftant from the white of the 
Europeans than it is from the black of the Africans, and a great part of 
the Afiatics. ‘The hair of the Mexicans, and of the greater part of the 
Indians, is, as we have already faid, coarfe and thick; on their face 
they appear to have little, and in general none on their arms and legs 
but it is an error to fay, as MI. de Paw does, that they are entirely defti« 
tute of hair in all the other parts of the body. , This is one of the many 
paflages of the Philofophical Refearches, at which the Mexicans, and 
all the other nations, muft {mile to find an European philofopher fo eager 
to diveft them of the drefs they had from nature. Don Ulloa, indeed, 
in the defcription which he gives of the Indians of Quito, fays, that ag 
neither grows upon the men nor upon the women when. they arrive at 
puberty, as it it does on the reft of mankind; but whatever fingularity, 
may attend the Quitans, or occafion this circumftance, there is no doubts 
that among the Americans in general, the period of puberty is accom- 
panied with the fame fymptoms as it is among other nations ef the world. 
In fat, with the North Americans, it 1s difgraceful to be hairy on the, 
body. ‘They fay it likens them to hogs. They therefore pluck the hair 
gs faft as it.appears. But the traders who marry their women, and pre- 
vail on them to difcontinue this practice, fay, that nature is the fame 
with them as with the whites. As to the beards of the men, had Buffon 
or de Paw known the pains and trouble it cofts them to pluck out by the. 
roots the hair that grows on their faces, they would have feen that na- 
ture had not been deficient in that refpect. Every nation has its ‘cuf- 
toms. ‘¢ I have feen an India beau, with a looking-glafs in his hand 
(fays Mr. Jefferfon), examining his face for hours together, and pluck- 
ing out by the roots every hair he could difcover, with a kind of tweezer 
made of a piece of fine brafs wire, that had been twifted round a fick, 
and which he ufed with great dexterity.” 
The veryrafpect ofan Angolan, Mandigan, « or eee, would have 
hooked M. de Paw, and made him recal that eenfure which he paffes 
a on 
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‘en the colour, the make, and the hair of the Americans. What can be 
imagined more contrary to the idea we have of beauty, and the perfec- 
tion “of the human frame, than a man whofe body emits a rank fmell, 
whofe fkin is as black as ink, whofe head-and face, are covered with 
black wool inftead of hair, whofe eyes are yellow and bloody, whofe 
lips are thick and blackifh, and whofe nofe is flat? Such are the inha- 
“bitants of a very large portion of Africa, and of many iflands of Afia, 
What men can be more imperfect than thofe who meafare no more than 
four feet in ftature, whofe faces are long and flat, the nofe compreffed, 
the irides yellowifh black, the eye-lids turned back towards the tempies, 
the cheeks extraordinarily elevated, their mouths monftroufly large, 
their lips thick and prominent, and the lower part of their vifages ex- 
tremely narrow? Such, according to Count de Buffon, aré the Lapland. _ 
ers, the Zemblans, the Borandines, the Samojeds, and Tartars in the 
Haft. What objets more deformed than men whofe faces are too long 
and wrinkled even in their youth, their nofes thick and compreffed, their 
_ eyes fmall and funk, their cheeks very much raifed, their upper jaw 
low, their teeth long and difunited, eye-brows fo thick that they. fhade 
their eyes; the eye-lids thick, fome briftles on their faces inftead of 
-Weard, large thighs and {mall legs? Such is the pi€ture Count de Buffon 
gives of the Tartars; that is, of thofe people who, as he fays, inhabit a 
tra@ of land in Afia 1200 leagues long’ and upwards, and more than 750 
broad. Amongit thefe the Calmucks are the moft remarkable for their 
deformity ; which is fo great, that, according to Tavernier, they are 
the moft brutal men’ of all the univerfe. Their faces are fo broad that 
there is a {pace of five or fix inches between their eyes, according as 
Count de Buffon himfelf afirms. In Calicut, in Ceylon, and other . 
countries of India, there is, fay Pyrard and othér writers on thofe re- 
gions, a race of men who have one or both of their legs as thick as the 
body of a man; and that this deformity among them is almoft heredi- 
tary. The pried befides other grofs imperfeétions, have that mon- 
ftrous irregularity attending them, of a callous appendage extending 
‘from the os pubis downwards, according to the teftimony of the hifto-~ 
tians of the Cape of Good Hope. . Strays, Gemelli, and other travellers 
affirm, that in the kingdom of Lanse in the iflands of Formofa, and 
of Mindoro, men have been found with tails. Bomare fay, that a thing 
of this kind in men is nothing elfe than an elongation of the os coccy= 
gis; but what~is a tail in quadrupeds but the elongation of that bone, 
though divided into diftin articulations ? However it may be, it is cer- 
tain, that that elongation renders Hug par fully as irregular as if it 
ve a real tail, 
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If we were, in like manner; to go through tie nations of Afia and 
Afiica, we fhould hardly find any extenfive country where the colour of | 
_men is not darker, where there are not ftronger irregularities obferved, 

and groffer defects to ‘be found in them, than M. de Paw finds fault with | 
in the Americans. ‘The colour of the latter is a good deal clearer than 

that of almoft all the Africans and the inhabitants of fouthern Afia. Even 

their alledged fcantinefs of beard is common.to' the inhabitants of the 

Philippine Iflands, and of all the Indian Archipelago, to the famous 

Chinefe, Japanefe, Tartars, and many other nations of the Old Conti- 

nent. ' The imperfettions of the Americans, however great they may be 

reprefented to be, are certainly not comparable with the defects of that 

immenfe people, whofe charaéter we have fketched, and others whom we 

omit.” . 

M, de Paw reprefents the Americans to be a feeble and difeafed fet of 
nations; and, in order to demonftrate the weaknefs and diforder of their 
phyfical conftitution, adduces feveral proofs equally ridiculous and ill 
founded, and which it will not be expected we fhould enumerate. He 
alleges, among other particulars, that they were overcome in wyeftling 
by all the Europeans, and that they funk under a moderate burden ; 
that by a computation made, 200,000 Americans were found to haye 
perifhed in one year from carrying of baggage. With refpect to the firft 
‘point, the Abbé Clavigero obferves, it would be neceflary that the ex- 
periment of wreftling was made between many individuals of each con- 
tinent, and that the vi€tory ‘fhould be attefted by the Americans as well 
‘as the Europeans. It is not, however, meant to infift, that the Americans _ 
are ftronger than the Europeans.’ They may be Jefs ftrong, without the — 
human fpecies having degenerated in'them. ‘The Swifs are ftronger than | 
the Italians; and ftill we do not believe the Italians are degenerated, nor 
do we tax the climate of Italy. The’inftance of 200,000 Americans 
having died in one year, under the weight of baggage, were it true, 
would not convince us fo much of the weaknefs of the Americans, as of 
the inhumanity of the Europeans. In the fame manner that thofe 200,000 
‘Americans perithed, 200,000 Pruffians would alfo have perifhed, had: 
they been obliged to make a journey of between goo and 400 miles, 
with 1cO pounds of burden upon their backs; if they had collars of iron 

about their necks, and were obliged to carry that load over rocks and 

mountains ; if thofe who became exhaufted with fatigue, or wounded 
their feet fo as to impede their progrefs, had their heads cut off that they — 
“might not retard the pace of the reft; and if they were not allowed but 
a fmall morfel of bread to enable them to fupport fo fevere a toil. Les. 
- @afas, from whom M. de Paw got the account of the 200,000 Americans 
whe 
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who died under the fatigue of carrying bageage; relates alfo all the 
above mentioned circumftances. If the author therefore is. to be 
credited in the laft, he is alfo to be credited in the firft.. Buta philofo-. 
pher who vaunts the phyfical and moral qualities of Europeans over thofe 
of the Americans, would have done better, we think, to have fuppreffed 
fa&s fo opprobrious to the Europeans themfelves. 

Nothing in fat demonftrates fo clearly the robuftnefs of the Ameri- 
cans as thofe various and lafting fatigues in which they are continually 
engaged. M. de Paw fays, that when the New World was dif€overed, 
nothing was to be feen but thick woods; that at prefent there are fome | 
lands cultivated, not by the Americans, however, but by the Africans 
and Europeans; and that the foil in cultivation is to the foil which is ~ 
uncultivated as 2000 to 2,000,000. Thefe thrée affertions the Abbe aut 
monttrates to be precifely as many errors. Since the conqueft, tke Ame- 
ricans alone have been the people who have fupported all the fatigues of 
agriculture in all the vaft countries of the continent of South America, 
and in the greater part of thofe of South America fabje@ to the crown 
of Spain. No European is ever to be feen employed in the labours of 
the field. ‘The Moors who, in comparifon of the Americans, are very 
few in number in the kingdom of New Spain, are charged with the cul- 
ture of the fugar cane and tobacco, and the rhaking of fugar; but the 
foil deftined for the cultivation of thofe plants is not with refpect to all 
the cultivated land of that country in the proportion of one to two thou- 
fand. The Americans are the people who labour on the foil. They 
are the tillers, the fowers, the weeders, and the reapers of the wheat, 
of the maize, of the rice, of the beans, and other kinds of grain and 
pulfe, of the cacao, of the vanilla, of the cotton, of the indigo, and all 
other plants ufeful to the fuftenance, the clothing, and commerce of Hote 
provinces; and without them fo little can be done, that in the year 
1762, the harveft of wheat was abandoned in many places on account of 
4 ficknefs which prevailed and prevented the Indians from reaping it. 
. But this is not all; the Americans are they who cut and tranfport all the 
neceflary timber from the woods; who cut, tranfport, and work the 
ftones; who make lime, plafter, and tiles; who conftrnét all the build- 
ings of that kingdom, except a few places where none of them inhabit ; 
who open and repair all the roads, who make the canals and fluices, and . 
clean the cities. They work in many mines of gold, of filver, of cop- 
per, &c. they are the fhepherds, herdfmen, weavers, potters, bafket- 
makers, bakers, couriers, day-labourers, &c.; in a word, they are the 
perfons who bear all the burden of public labours. Thefe, fays our 


| jutly indignant author, are the employments of the weak, daftatdly, 
: | and 
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and ufelefs Americans; while the vigorous M, de Pawy'and ‘other ine 
defatigable Epropeans; are occupied in writing invectives againft them. 

Thefe labours, in which the Indians are continually employed, cer- 
tainly, atteft their healthinefs and ftrength; for if they are able to wa 
dergo fuch fatigues, they cannot be difeafed, nor have an exhaufled 
ftream of blood in their veins, ‘as M. de Paw infinuates. In order ta 
make it believed that their conftitutions are vitiated, he copies what- 
ever he finds written by hiftorians of America, whether true or falfe, ré- 
Apecting the difeafes which reign in fome particular countries of that 
great continent. It is not to be denied, that in fome countries in the 
wide compafs of America, men are expofed more than elfewhere to the 
ciftempers which are. occaficned by the i intemperature of the air, or the 
pernicious quality of the aliments; but it is certain, according to the 
aflertion of many refpeétable authors acquainted with the New World, 
that the American countries are, for the mot part, healthy ; and if the 
Americans were difpofed to retaliate on M..de Paw, and other E european. 
authors who write as he does, they would have abundant fubje@Q of ma- 
terials to throw difcredit on the clime of the Old Continent, and the 
conftitution of its inhabitants in the endemic diftempers which prey ail 
thee aE 

Laftly, The fuppofed feoblenet and unfound bodily habit of the 
Americans do net correfpond with the length of their lives) ~Among 
thofe Americans whofe great fatigues and exceflive toils do not anticipate 
their death, there are not a few who reach the age of 80, go, and 100 or 
more years, as formerly mentioned ; and what i is more, without there 
being. cbferved in them that decay which -time commonly produces in 
the hair, in the teeth, in the fkin, and in the mufeles of the human body; 
“This phenomenon, fo much admired by the Spaniards who refide’ in 
Mexico, cannot be aferibed to any other caufe than the vigour of their 
conftitations, the temperance of their diet, and the falubrity of their 
-clime. Hiftorians, and other perfons who kave fojourned there fe 
many years, report the fame thing of ether countries of the New World. . 

_ As to the mental qualities of the Americans, M, de Paw has not basal 
able to difcover any other charaters than a memory fo feeble, that to day 
they do not remember what they did yefterday; a capacity fo blunt, that 
they are incapable of thinking, or putting their ideas in order; a difpofi- 
tion fo cold, that they feel no excitement of love ; adaftardly fpirit, and 
“a genius ‘that i is torpid and indolent, Many other Europeans, indeed, 
and what is {till more wonderful, many of thofe children or defcendants 

of Europeans who are born in simeticas think as M. de Paw does ; fome 
from et ad fome from want of reflection, and others ae here- 
ditary: 
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itary prej: indice and prepoffeffion. But all this and more would not be 
fufficient to invalidate the teftimonies of other Europeans, whofe autho- 
tity havea gteat deal more weight, both becaufe they were men of great 
judgment, learning, and knowledge of thefe countries, and becaufe they | 
gave their teltimony in favour of ftrangers againit their own country. 
men. In particular, Acofta, whofe natural and moral hiftory even de 
Paw commends as ax excellent work, employs the whole fixth book ig 
demonttrating the good fenfe of the. Americans by an explanation of 
their ancient government, their laws, their hiftories in paintings and 
knots, calendars, &c. M. de Paw thinks the Americans are beftial ; 
Acofta, on the other hand, reputes thofe perfons weak and. deb tale 
who think them fo. M. de Paw fays, that the moft acute Americans 
were inferior in induftry and fagacity to the rudeft nations of the Old 
Continent ; Acofta extols the civil government of the Mexicans above 
many republics of Europe. M. de Paw finds, in the moral and political 
ondué of the Americans, nothing but barbarity, extravagance, and 
brutality ; - and Acofta finds there, laws that are admirable and w orthy 
of being preferved for ever. 

M, de Paw denies them courage, and alleges the conqueft of Mexico 
as a proof of their cowardice. |‘ Cortes (he fays), conquered the empire 
of Mexico with 450 vagabonds and 15 horfes; badly armed ; his mifer- 
able artillery confifted of. fix falconets, which would not at the prefent 
day be capable of exciting the fears of a fortrefs defended by invalids. 
During his abfence the capital was held in awe by the half of his troops. 
What men! what events!—-It is confirmed by the depofitions of all 
hiftorians, that the Spaniards entered the firft time into Mexico without 
making one fingle difcharge of their artillery. If the title of hero is 
_ applicable to-him who has the difgrace to occafion the death of a great 

number of rational animals, Ferdinand Cortes might pretend to it; 
otherwife I do not fee what true glory he has acquired by the overthrow 
of a tottering monarchy, which might have been deftroyed in the fame 
manner by any other aflaflin of our continent.” 'Théfe paflages indicate 
‘either M. de-Paw’s ignorance of the hiftory of the conqueft of Mexicoy, 
or a wilful {uppreffion of what would openly contradi@ his fyftem; 
fince all who have read that hiftory know well, that the conquett of 
Mexico was not made with 450 men, but with more than 2.00;000, 
Cortes himfelf, to whom it was of more importance than to M. de Paw 
to make. his bravery confpicuous, and his conqueft appear glorious, con- 
fefles the exceflive number of the allies who were under his command at 
the fiege of the capital, and combated with more fury againft the Mexi- 


cans than the Spaniards shea fohyet, According to the account which 
Cortes: 
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Cortes- gave to the emperor Chailes V: the fiege of Mexico began with 
$7 horfes, 848 Spanifh infantry, armed with guns, crofs-bows, fwotds, 
and laaces, and upwards of 75,000 allies, of Tlafcala, Huexotzinco, 
Cholula, and Chalco, equipped with various forts of arms; with three 
large pieces of cannon.of iron, 15 fmall of copper, and 13 brigantines. 
In the courfe of the fiege were aflembled the numerous nations of the 
. Otomies, the Cohuixcas, and Matlazincas, and the troops ‘of the populous 
‘cities of the lakes ; fo that the army of the befiegers not only exceeded 
200,000, but amounted to 4,000,000, according to the letter from 
Cortes; and befides thefe, 3000 boats and ‘canoes came to their afliftance. 
Did it betray cowardice to have fuftained, for full 74 days, the fiege of 
an open citys engaging daily with an army fo large, and in part provided 
with arms fo fuperior, and at the fame time having to withftand the 
ravages of famine ? Can they merit the charge of cowardice, who, after 
having loft feven of the eight parts of their city, and about 50,000 
citizens, part cut off by the fword,. part by famine and ficknefs, cone 
tinued to defend themfelves until they were furioufly affaulted in the 
~ Jaft hold which was left them? : 
According to M. de Paw, “ the Americans at firft were not believed 
to be men, but rather fatyrs, or large apes, which might be murdered 
without remorfe or reproach. At laft, in order to add infult to the op- 
preffion of thofe times, a pope made an original bull, in which he de-- 
clared, that being defirous of founding bifhoprics in the richeft countries 
of America, it pleafed him and the Holy Spirit, to acknowledge the 
Americans to be true men: in fo far, that without this decifion of an 
Italian, the inhabitants of the New World would have appeared, even 
at this day, to the eyes of the faithful, a race of equivocal men. ‘There 
is no example “i fuch a decifion fince this globe has been inhabited by 
men and apes.” Upon itis paflage the Abbé animadverts, as being a 
fingular inftance of calumny and mifreprefentation ; and gives the fol-" 
lowirig hiftory of the deécifion alluded to. 
<: Some of the firft Europeans who eftablifhed themfelves i in Gurren 
not lefs powerful than.avaricious, defirous of enriching themfelves to the: 
detriment of the Americans, kept them continually employed, and made | 
feet s) them as flaves; and in order to avoid the reproaches which were 
made them by the bifhops and miffionaties who inculcated humanity, 
and the giving liberty to thofe people to get themfelves inftru@ted in re- 
ligion, that they might do their duties towards the church and their 
finite’, alleged, that the Indians were by nature flaves and incapable 
_ of being inftruéted; and many other falfehoods of which the Chronicler 
Herrera makes mention againft them. ‘Thofe zealous ecclefiaftics being” 
4 unable, . 
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unable, @ither by their authority or preaching to free thofe unhappy 
converts from the tyranny of fuch mifers, had recourfe to the Catholic 
kings, and at laft obtained from their juftice and clemency, thofe laws as 
favourable to the Americans as honourable to. the court of Spain, that 
compofe the Indian code, which were chiefly due to the indefatigable 
zeal of the bifhop de las Cafas. On another fide, Garces bifhop of 
Tlafcala, knowing that thofe Spaniards bore, notwithftanding their per- 
verfity, a great refpect to the decifions of the vicar of Jefus Chrift, made 
application in the year 1586 to pope Paul III. by that famous letter of 
which we have made mention; reprefenting to him the evils which the 
Indians fuffered from the wicked Chriftians, and praying him to’ inter- 
pofe his authority in their behalf. ‘The pope, moved by fuch heavy re- 
monftrances, difpatched the next year, the original bull, which was not 
made, as is manifeft, to declare the Americans true men; for fach a piece 
of weaknefs was very diftant from that or any other pope: but folely to 
fupport the natural rights of the Americans againtt the attempts of their 
oppreffors, and to condemn the injuftice and inhumanity of thofe, who, 
under the pretence of fuppofing thofe people idolatrous, or incapable of 
being inftructed, took from them their propery and their liberty, and 
treated them as flaves and beatts. 

If at firft the Americans were efteemed fatyrs, nobody can better prove 
it than Chriftopher Columbus their difcoverer. Let us hear, therefores 
how that celebrated admiral fpeaks, in his account to the Catholic kings 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, of the firft fatyrs he faw in the ifland of Haiti, or 
Hifpaniola. «I {wear,” he fays, ‘* to your majelties, that there is not 
a better people in the world than thefe, more affectionate, affable, or 
mild, They love their neighbours as themfelves: their language is the 
fweeteft, the fofteft, and the moft cheerful; for they always fpeak : 
fmiling: and although they go naked, let your majefties believe me, 
their cuftoms are very becoming; and their king, who is ferved with 
- great majefty, has fuch engaging manners, that it gives great pleafure to _ 
fee him, and alfo to confider the great retentive faculty of that people, 
and their defire of knowledge, which incites them to afk the caufes and 
the effects of things.” 

*¢ We have had intimate commerce with the ‘Americans (continues the 
Abbe) ; have lived for fome years ir a feminary deftined for their in- 
firu@tion ; faw the ere@ion and progrefs of the royal college of Gauda- 
loupe, founded in Mexico, by a Mexican Jefuit, for the education of 
Indian children; had afterwards fome Indians amongft our pupils; had 
- patticular knowledge of many American reftors, many nobles, and nu- 
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merous artifts} attentively obferved their charaCter, their genius, their 
difpofition, and manner of thinking ; and have examined befides, with 


the utmott diligence, their ancient hiftory, their religion, their govern- 


— 


ment, their laws, and their cuftoms. After fuch long experience and 


ftudy of them, from which we imagine ourfelves enabled to decide 
without danger of erring, we declare to M. de Paw, and to all Europe, 
_that the mental qualities of the Americans are not in the leaft inferior to 
thofe of the Europeans; that they are capable of all, even the moft ab- 
ftra& feiences; and that if equal care was taken of their education, if 


they were brought up from childhood in feminaries under good mafters, 
were protected and ftimulated by rewards, we fhould fee rife among the | 


Americans, philofophers, mathematicians, and ekg who would rival 
the firft in Europe.” 

But although we fhould fuppofe, that, in the torrid climates of the 
New World, as well as in thofe of the Old, efpecially under the ad- 
ditional depreffion of flavery, there was an inferiority of the mental 
powers, the Chilefe and the North Americans have difcovered higher ru- 
diments of human excellence and ingenuity than have ever bec known 
among tribes in a fimilar ftate of fociety in any part of the world. 


M. de Paw affirms, that the Americans were unacquainted with the’ 


ufe of money, and quotes the following well-known paffage from Mon- 
tefquieu : ‘* Imagine to yourfelf, that, hy fome accident, you are placed 
in anunknown country ; if you find money there, do not doubt that you 
are arrived among a polifhed people.” But if by money we are to un- 
derftand a piece of metal with the ftamp of the prince or the public, the 
want of it in a nation is no token of barbarity, ‘The Athenians em. 
ployed oxen for money, as the Romans did fheep. The Romans had 
no coined money till the time of Servius Tullius, nor the Perfians until 
the reign of Darius Hyftafpes. But if by money is underftood a fign 
reprefenting the value of merchandife, the Mexicans, and other nations 
of Anahuac, employed money intheir commerce. The CACAO: of which 
they made conftant ufe in the market to purchafe whatever. they npanted, 
was employed for this purpofe, as falt is in Aby finia. ; 

It has been affirmed, that ftone- -bridges were unknown in America 
when it was firft difcovered ; and that the natiyes did not know how to 
form arches. But thefe erin: are erroneous. The remains of the 


ancient palaces. of Tezcuco, and ftill more their vapour-baths, fhow the > 


ancient ufe of arches and vaults among the Mexicans. But the igno- 
rance of this art would have been no proof of barbarity. Neithes the 
Meyptans nor Babylonians underftood the conftruGion of arches. 
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M., de Paw afiirms, that the palace of Montezuma was nothing elfe 
than a hut. But it is certain, from the affirmation of all the hiftorians * 
of Mexico, that the army under Cortes, confifting of 6,400 men, were 
all lodged in the palace; and there remained ftill fufficient room for 
‘Montezuma and his attendants. 

“The advances which the Mexicans had made in the ftudy of aftronomy 
is perhaps the moft furprifing proof of their attention and fagacity ; for 
it appears from Abbe Clavigero’s hiftory, that they not only counted . 
365 days to the year, but alfo knew of the excefs of about fix hours in | 
the folar over the civil year, and remedied the difference by means of 


intercalary days. tue 
Of American morality, the following exhortation of a Mexican to hi 


‘fon may ferve asa fpecimen, ‘ My fon who art come into the light 
from the womb of thy mother like a chicken from the egg, and like it 
are preparing to fly through the world, we know not how long Heaven 
will grant to us the enjoyment of that precious gem which we poflefs in 
thee; but however fhort the period, endeavour to live exactly, praying 
God continually to affift thee. He created thee; thou art his property. 
He is thy father, and loves thee ftill more than I do: repofe in him thy 
thoughts, and day and night direct thy fighs to him. Reverence and 
falute thy elders, and hold no one in contempt. To the poor and dif- 
trefled be not dumb, but rather ufe words of comfort. Honour all per- 
fons, particularly thy parents to whom thou oweit obedience, refpect, 
and fervice. Guard againft imitating the example of thofe wicked fons, 
who, like brutes who are deprived of reafon, neither reverence their pa- 
rents, liften to their inftru@tion, nor fubmit to. their correCtion ; becaufe 
whoever follows their fteps will have an unhappy end, will die a in def- 
perate or fudden manner, or will be killed and devoured by wild beafts, 
« Mock not, my fen, the aged or the imperfect. Scorn not him 
whom yeee fall into fome folly or tranfgreffion, nor make him re- 
proaches’s:bat reftrain thyfelf, and beware left thou fall into the fame 
error whichoffends thee in another. Go not where thou art not called, 
. nor interfere in that which does not concern thee. Endeavour to mani- 
_ feft thy good breeding in all thy words and actions.’ In converfation, 
do not lay thy hands upon another, nor {peak too much, nor interrupt 
or difturb another’s difcourfe. When any one difcourfes with thee, 
hear him attentively, and hold thyfelf in an eafy attitude, neither playing 
with thy feet, nor putting thy mantle to thy mouth, nor fpitting too 
_ often, nor looking about you here and there, nor rifing up frequently, 
if thou art fitting; for fuch a¢tions are indications of levity and low- 
breeding,”’—He proceeds to mention feveral particular vices which are 
ae Res %0 
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to be avoided, and concludes,—* Steal not, nor give thyfelf to gaming 5 2 
otherwife thou wilt be a difgrace to thy parents, whom thou oughteft 


‘rather to honour for the education they have given thee, If thou wilt 
‘be virtuous, thy example will put the wicked to fhame. No more, my 
fon ; enough has been faid in difcharge of the duties of a father. With 
thefe counfels I with to fortify thy mind. Refufe them not, nor aét in 
contradi€tion to them; for on them thy life and all thy happinefs de- 
“pendg? . 

Animats. As ranging on the fame fide with the Abbé Clavigero, 
the ingenious Mr. Jefferfon deferves particular attention, This gentleman, 
in his notes on the State of Virginia, &c. has taken occafion to combat 
the opinions of Buffon; and feems to have fully refuted them both by 
argument and faéts. The French philofopher afferts, « That living na- 
ture is lefs ative, lefs energetic, in the New World than in the Old.” 


He affirms, 1. That the animals common to both continents are fmaller — 


in America. 2. That thofe peculiar to the New are on an inferior 
fcale. 3. ‘That thofe which have been domefticated in both have dege- 


nerated in America. And 4. That it exhibits fewer fpécies of living — 


creatures. ‘The caufe of this he afcribes to the diminution of heat in 
America, and to the prevalence of humidity from the extenfion of its 


lakes and waters over a prodigious furface. In other words, he affirms, | 


that Acar is friendly and moifture adverfe to the produétion and ee 
ment of the large quadrupeds. 


The hypothefis, that moifture is unfriendly to animal growth, Mr. © 


Jefferfon fhows to be contradi¢ted by obfervation and experience. It is 
by the affiftance of heat and moifture that vegetables are elaborated from 
the elements. Accordingly we find, that the more humid climates pro- 
duce plants in greater profufion than the dry. Vegetables are imme- 
diately or remotely the food of every animal; and, from the uniform 


operation of Nature’s laws we difcern, that, in Proportion to the quan- | 


tity of food, animals are not only multiplied in their numbers; but im- 
proved in their fize. Of this laft opinion is-the Count de Buffon him- 
felf, in another part of his work: ‘ En general, il- paroit que les pays 
un peu Sroids. conviennent mieux a nos beeufs que les pays chauds, et 
~ qu’ils font d’autant plus gros et plus grands que le climat eft plus: humide 
et plus abondans en paturages. Les boeufs de Danemarck, de la Podolie; 
de ]’Ukraine, et er la 'Tartarie qu’habitent les Calmouques, font les plus 
grands te tous.”” Here, then, a race of animals, and one of the largeft 
too, has been increafed in its dimenfions by cold and moifture, i in direct 


oppofition to the hypothefis, which fuppofes that thefe two circumftances 


diminifh animal bulk, and that it is their contraries, heat and drynefs, 
3 -whick 
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which enlarge it. But to try the queftion on more general ground, let 
us take two portions of the earth, Europe and America for inftance, 
fufficiently extenfive to give operation to general caufes; let us confider 
the circumftances peculiar to each, and obferve their effeG on animal 
nature. America, running through the torrid as well as temperate 
zone, has more heat, collectively taken, than Europe. But Europe, ace 
cording to our hypothefis, is the drieft. | They are equally adapted then 
to animal productions; each being endowed with one of thofe canfes 
which befriend animal growth, and with one which cppofes it, Let us, 
then, take a comparative view of the quadrupeds of Europe and Ame- 
rica, prefenting them to the eye in three different tables; in one of 
which fhall be enumerated thofe found in both countries; in a fecond, 
thofe found in one only ; in a third, thofe which have been domefticated 
an both. To facilitate the comparifon, let thofe of each table be ar- 
ranged in gradation, according to their fizes, from the greateft to the 
fmalleft, fo far as their fizes can be conjectured. The weights of the 
large animals fhall be expreffed in the Englifh avoirdupoife pound and 
its decimals; thofe of the fmaller in the ounce and its decimals, Thofe 
which are marked thus *, are aGtual weights of particular fubjeéts, 
deemed amongft the largeft of their fpecies. 'Thofe marked thus +, are 
furnithed by judicious perfons, well acquainted with the fpecies, and 
faying, from conjecture only, what the largeft individual they had ieen 
would probably have weighed. The other weights are taken from 
Meffrs. Buffon and D’Aubenton, and are of fuch fubje@ts as came c cafually 
to their hands for diffection. 
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TABLE I. Aboriginals of both. 


Europe. | America, 


| ib Ib. 
Mammoth : 

Buiatoe Brion’ se * 1800 
White bear. Ours blane . | 

Caribou. Renne— 

eat. ‘Ourss av erie - = thay *410 
“Elk, Elan. Oniginal, palmiated: 

men deer.” Cerht See arse en 288.8 tons 
Pallowdeer,: Daim." gis Yo. 167.8 

Wolf. Loup 2 SG a EPR GoM ot ait a 69,8 

BeGGy SCHEV TEU is Pe er tena ete 56.4 

Glutton. Glouton. Carcajou i 

Wild cat.- Chat fauvage ‘= s 2 5 +30 
Tiynx, Loup e¢rvier™’~ osteo.) 8 25. 

CAM EES BTCC P le kl ae et inka 18.5 *45 
Padwerenasareay i POM 13.6 

Red fox. Renard - 2s e+ = 1305 


raly 


Table I. continued. 


Grey fox. Hfatis 
Otter. Loutre 
Monax. Marmotte 
Vifen. Fouine 
Hedgehog. Heriffon 
Martin. Marte 


‘Water rat. Rat d’eau 
Wefel. Belette 
Flying fquirrel. 
Shrew moufe. 


Manfaraigne 
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| Europe. - 
Ib. 


Tv ABLE It. Aboriginals of one only. 
EUROPE. AMERICA, 
Ib. Ib. 
sietier Wild boar - 280. |Tapir - ~ Et Y 
Monflomn. Wild fheep - 56. {Elk, round horned _ - - +4650. 
Bonquetin. Wild goat Puma 
Lievre. Hare - - - - 7.6 Jaguar es wm ee e918, 
Pan Rabbit i Bed [Cabiat = cee 109. 
Putois: Polecat - - - 3.3 |Tamanoir - - = - = 1409. 
Genette - - - - - - 9.1 |Tamandua - - += = = 65.4 
Defman. Mufkrat © ~° oz. |CougarofN. America + 75. 
Kcureuil. Squirrel - - - 12. |Cougarof'. America - - 594 
Hermine. Ermin - - - 8,2/Ocelot 
Rats Rat) 6 le Rae Petar tov evar <p aan oo Bag 
dO sete s Gea aguaret: tt oe 43.6 
Lerot. Dormoufe - - - 1.8)Alco : 
Toupe. Mole - - - - - 1.2|/Lama 
Hamfter - - = - = - = .gj}Paco 
Zifel ; Paca - A Se AY. 3204 
Lemin Serval — z 
Souris, Moufe - - ~ = .6/Sloth. Unay 30 Sap eae 
ark Saricovienne ~ : 
Kincajou 
Tatou Kabaffoun <«° = (# (21.8- 
Urfon. Urchin . 
Raccoon, Raton - = - 16.5 
Coati a sags: 
Coendou (ied) “meie os th0e8 
; 3 Sloth, \ Al. -yoaii= om SBE 
Sapajou Ouarini : Pits 
Sapajou Coaita - + = - 9.8 
‘Tatou Encubert arte 
Tatou Apar 
‘Tatou Cachica,..6) -.j-+ jet J. 4 
Little Coendon - = = = 6.5 


Margay 


Opoffum. parigue 
‘Tapeti 


ba 
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Table LH. continued, » | 
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- 


Cow 

_Horfe 
(ie 

og = 

Sheep 

Sabie 
“ og - 
it Cuts 


fo- 3th PB 
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AMERICA. 


1 Crabier 


Agouti - - = = = = = 4.2 
SapajouSal - = - - = 35 
Tatou Cirquincon 


|Tatou Tatouate - = = = 3.3 


Mouffette Squafh 
Mouffette Cinche 


|Mouffette Conepate. Scunk 


Monffette. Zorilla 


{Whabus. Hare. Rabbit 


{Pilori — 


Great grey fquirrel - - t2.7 
Fox fquirrel of Virginia t2.625 
Surikate - = = = = = 2 
Mink - - - - = - %2 
Sapajou. Sajou - - - 1.8 
Indian pig. Cochon d’Inde 1.6 
Sapajou. Saimifi - = = 1.5 
Phalanger 

Coguallin 

Lefler grey fquirrel = = 1.5 
Black fquirrel - = = 11.5 
Red Squirrel = ‘= + = 10. OZ» 
Sagoin Saki 

Sagoin Pinche 

Sagoin Tamarin  ~ OZ. 
Sagoin Ouiftiti ~« @ # 4.4 
Sagoin Marakine 

Sagoin Mico 

Cayopolin 

Fourmillier 

Marmofe | 

Sarigue of Cayenne 

Tucan 

Red mole OZ. 
Ground fquirrel - = + 4 


Domefticated m both. 
Europe. { America. 
ib. StI. 

= 63. *2500 

‘e j * * 1366 

- * 1200 

- 195 

+9 *80 

- = 67.6 | 
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“& The refult of this view is, that of 26 quadrupeds’common to both 
countries, feven are faid to be larger in America, feven of equal fizey_ % 
and 12 not fufficiently examined. So that the firft table impeaches the _ 
firt member of the aflertion, that of the Animals common to both coun- 
tries the American are fmalleft, «Et cela fans aucune exception.” It 
fhows it not jut. -in all the latitude in which its author has advanced it, 
and probably not to fuch a degree: as to found a diftinction between the 
wo countries. 

€¢ Proceeding to the fecond table, which arranges the Sides found 
in one of the two countries only, M. de Buffon obferves, that the taphir, 


the elephant of America, is but of the fize of a {mall cow. To preferve — 


our comparifon, Mr. Jefterfon ftates the wild boar, the elephant of Eu- 
rope, as little more than half that fize. He has made an elk with round 
or cylindrical horns, an animal of America, and peculiar to it; becaufe 
he has feen many of them himéelf, and more of their horns; and be- 
caufe, from the beft information, it is certain that in Virginia rite kind 
of elk has abounded much,’ and ftill exifts i in fmaller numbers. He 
makes the American hare or rabbit peculiar, believing i it to be different 
from both the European animals of thofe denominations, and calling it. 
therefore by its Algonouin name Whabus, to keep it diftin@ from thefe. 
Kalm is of the fame opinion. The fquirrels are denominated from a 
knowledge derived from daily fight of them, becaufe with that the Eu- 
ropean appellations-and defcriptions feem irreconcileable. Thefe are the 
only } inftances in which Mr. Jefferfon departs from the authority of 
M.. de Buffon..in the ‘conftru@tion of. this table; whom he takes for his 
ground-work, becaufe he'thinks him the beft rare of any naturalift 
who has ever written. , ‘The refult is, that there are 18 quadrupeds pe- 
culiar to Europe; more than four times as many, to wit 74, peculiar to 
America; that the firft of thefe 74, the tapir,’ the largeft of the animals 
peculiar to America, weighs more than the whole column of Europeans 5 
and confequently this fecond table difproves the fecond member of the - 
affertion,. that the animals peculiar to the New World are on a {maller 
feale, fo far as that affertion relied on European animals for fupport : 
and it is in full oppofition to the theory which makes the animal vo- 
lume to depend on the circumftances of heat and moifture. 
eed The third table comprehends thofe quadrupeds only which are do- 
metftic in both countries. . That fome of thefe, in fome parts of Americas. 
have become lefs than their original ftock, is’ doubtlefs true; and the 
seafon is very obvious. In a thinly people country, the fpontaneous pro- 
duétions of the forefts and wafte fields are fufficient to. fupport indiffer- 
ently the domeftic animals of the farmer; with a very little aid from him 
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fn the devo and fcarceft feafon. He therefore finds it more conveni- 
ent to receive them from the hand of Nature in that indifferent fate, 
than to keep up their fize by a care and nourifhment which would coft 
‘him much Jabour. If, on this low fare, thefe animals dwindle, it is no 
more than they do in thofe parts of Europe where the poverty of the 
foil, or poverty of the owner, reduces them to the fame {eanty fubfit- 
ence. It is the uniform effet of one and the fame caufe, whether att- 
ing on this or that fide of the globe. It would be erring, therefore, 
againft that rule of philofophy, which teaches us to afcribe like effects to 
dike caufes, fhould we impute this diminution of fize in America to any 
mb ecillity or want of uniformity in the operations of nature. It may 


S affirmed with truth, that in thofe countries, and with thofe individuals 


f America, where neceflity or curiofity has produced equal attention as 
in Europe to the nourishment of animals, the horfes, cattle, fheep, and 
hogs. of the one continent are as large as thofe of the other. ‘There are . 
particular inftances, well attefted, where individuals of America have 
imported good breeders from England, and have improved their fize by 
care in the courfe of fome years. And the weights a€tually known and 
ftated in the third table, will fuffice to fhow, that we may conclude, on 
probable grounds, that, with equal food and care, the climate of America 
will preferve the races of domeftic animals as large as the European ftock 
from which they are derived ; and pbaneniseatly. that the third member 
of Monf. de Buffon’s affertion, that the domeftic animals are fubject to 
degeneration from the climate of America, is as cue wrong as the 
firft and fecond were certainly fo. 

That the laft part of it is erroneous, which affirms, that the {pecies of 
American quadrupeds are comparatively few, is evident from the tables 
taken altogether ; to which may be added the proof adduced by the 
Abbe Clavigera. According to Buffon’s lateft calculation, in his 
Epoches de la Nature, there are 300 fpecies of quadrupeds ; and America, 
though it does not make more than a third part of the globe, con- 
fains, according to Clavigero, almoft one half of the different {pecies, ~ 
of its animals,” 
OF the human inhabitants of America, to whom the fame bsipentiete 
of Bey is extended, M. Buffon gives the following defcrip- 


tion: “ Though the American favage be nearly of the fame flature with 


men in polithed focieties; yet this is notia fufficient exception to the 
general contraction of animated Nature throughout the whole continent, 
In the favage, the organs of generation are {mall and feeble. He has no | 
hair, no beard, no ardour for the female. Thou gh nimbler than the Kutas 

pide becaufe more accuftomed to running, his ftrength is not fo great, 
‘No. lil, ! 5 _ His 
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‘His fenfations are lefs acute: and yet he is more timid and cowardly. 
He has no vivacity, no activity of mind. The activity of his body is 
“not fo much an exercife of fpontaneous motion, as a neceflary aGtion 
produced by want. Deftroy his appetite for victuals and drink, and you — 
will at once annihilate the ative principle of all his movements: He 
remains in ftupid repofe, on his limbs or couch, for whole days. It is 
~ eafy to difcover the caufe of the feattered life of favages, and of their 
eftrangement from fociety. They have been refufed the moft precious 
fpark of Nature's fire: They have no ardour for women, and, of courfe; 
no love to mankind. Unacquainted with the moft lively and moft tender 
of all attachments, their other fenfations of this nature are cold and ans 
guid. Their love to parents and children are extremely weak. 
bonds of the moft intimate of all focieties, that of the fame antiga 
feeble ; and one family has no attachment to another. Hence no union, 
no republic, no focial ftate, can take place among them. The phyfical q 
caufe of love gives rife to the morality of their manners. Their heart — 
is frozen, their fociety cold, and their empire cruel. They regard 
their females as fervants deftined to labour, or as beafts of burden, 
whom they load unmercifully with the produce of their hunting, and — 
oblige, without pity or gratitude, to perform labours which often. ex- 
ceed their ftreagth. They have few children, and pay little attention 
to them. Every thing mutt be referred to the firft caufe : They are in- 
‘different, becaufe they are weak; and this indifference to the fex is the 
original ftain which difgraces Nature, prevents her from expanding, and, 
by deftroying the germs of life, cuts the root of fociety. Hence ~ 
man makes no exception to what has been advanced. Nature by deny- 
ing him the faculty of love, has abufed and contraéted him more than 


any other animal.” 
A humilating pifture indeed! but than which, Mr. Jefferfon affures us, 


never was one more unlike the original. M. Buffon grants, that their 
{rature is the fame as that of the men of Europe; and he might have ad- 
mitted, that the Iroquois were larger, and the Lenopi or Delawares 
taller, than people in Europe generally are: But he fays their organs 
of generation are fmaller and weaker than thofe of Europeans; which 
is not a fact. And as to their want of beard, this error has been alrea- 
dy noticed. 

_ & They have no ardour for their female.”—It is true, that they do 

not indulge thofe excefles, nor difcover that fondnefs, which are cuf- 

tomary in Europe; but this is not owing to a defeé&t in nature, but to 
manners. Their foul is wholly bent upon war. ‘This is what procures 


them glory “ies the men, and makes them the admiration of the — 
_ women, 
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women, ‘To this they are educated from their earlieft youth. When 
they purfue game with ardour, when they bear the! fatigues of the 
chace, when they fuftain and fuffer patiently hunger and cold, it is not 
fo much for the fake of the game they purfue, as to convince their 
parents and the council of the nation, that they are fit to be inrolled in 
the number of the warriors. The fongs of the women, the dance of 
the warriors, the fage counfel of the chiefs, the tales of the old, the 
triumphal eatry of the warriors returning with fuccefs from battle, and 
the refpect paid to thofe who diftinguifh themfelves in battle, and in 
fubduing their enemies, in fhort, every thing they fee or hear, tends to 
infpire them with an ardent defire for military fame. If a young man 
“were to difcover a fondnefs for women before he has been to war, he 
would become the contempt of the men, and the fcorn and ridicule of 
_the women: or were he to indulge himfelf with a captive taken in war, 
and much more were he to offer violence in order to gratify his Luft, he 
would incur indelible difgrace. The feeming frigidity of the men, 
therefore, is the effe& of manners, and not a defect of nature. They 
are neithet more defective in ardour, nor more impotent with the female, 
than are the whites reduced to the fame diet and exercife, 
© They raife few children.”—They indeed raife fewer children than 
we do; the caufes of which are to be found, not in a difference of 
nature, but of circumftance. The women very frequently attending the 
men in their parties of war and of hunting, child-bearing becomes ex- 
tremely inconvenient to them. It is faid, therefore, that they have 
Jearned the practice of procuring abortion by the ufe of fome vegetable ; 
and that it even extends to prevent conception for a‘confiderable time 
after. - During thefe parties they are expofed to numerous hazards, to - 
exceflive exertions, to the greateft extremities of hunger. Even at their 
homes, the nation depends for food, through a certain part of every year, 
on the gleanings of the foreft ; that is, they experience a famine once in 
every year. Withall animals, if the female be badly fed, or not fed at 
all, her young perith; and if both male and female be reduced to like 
want, generation becomes lefs active, lefs produ@tive. To the obftacles, 
then, of want and hazard, which Nature has oppofed to the multiplica- 
tion of wild animals, for the purpofe of reftraining their numbers 
within certain bounds, thofe of labour and voluntary abortion are added 
with the Indian. No wonder, then, if they multiply lefsthan we do. 
_ Where food is regularly fupplied, a fingle farm will fhow more of cattle 
than a whole country of forefts can of buffaloes. The fame Indian 


_ women, when married to white traders, who feed them and their children 
88 ,:  plentifully 
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plentifully and regularly, who exempt them from exceflive dradgeryy 
who keep them flationary and unexpofed to accident, produce and raife 
as many children as the white women. Inftances are known, under 
thefe circumftances, of their rearing a dozen children. - 

Neither do they feem to be “deficient in natural affection.” On 
the contrary, their fenfibility is keen, even the warriors weeping moft 
bitterly on the lofs of their children; though in general they endeavour 
to appear fuperior to human events. 

Their friendfhips are ftrong, and faithful to the uttermoft extremity. 
A remarkable inftance of this appeared im the cafe of the late Col. 

Byrd, who was fent to the Cherokee nation to tranfa&t fome_ bufinefs 
with them. It happened that fome of our diforderly people had juft 
killed one or two of that nation. It was therefore propofed in the 
council of the Cherokees, that Col. Byrd fhould be put to death, in re- 
venge for the lofs of their countrymen. Among them was a chief, 
called Silmuee, who, on fome former occafion, had contracted am ac- 
quaintance and friendfhip with Col. Byrd. He came to him every 
night j in his tent, and told him not to be afraid, they fhould not kill 


him. After many days deliberation, however, the determination was, 


contrary to Silouee’s expectation, that Byrd fhould be put to death, and 
fome warriors were difpatched as executioners. Silouee attended them 3 
and when the: y entered the tent, he threw himfelf between them pie 
Byrd, and faid to the warriors, ‘*¢ This man is my friend: before you 


get at him, you muft kill me.” “On which they returned; and the. 


council refpeéted the principle fo much as to recede from Beit detere 
mination. 


‘That “ they are timorous and Betraeate? "18 a Re with which - 


there is little reafon to charge them, when we recolle¢t the manner ia 
which the Iroquois met Monf. » who marched into their coun- 
try; in which the old men, who fcorned to fly, or to furvive the capture 
of their town, braved death like the old Romans in the time of the 
Gauls, and in which they foon after revenged themfelves by facking and 
deftroying Montreal. In fhort, the Indian is brave, when an enterprife 
depends upon bravery ; education with him making the point of honour 
confift in the defiruction of an enemy by ftratagem, and in the preferva- 


tion of his own perfon free from injury: or perhaps this is nature, while 


it is education which teaches us to honour force rather than finefle. He — 


‘will defend himielf againft an hof of enemies, always choofing to be 
killed rather than to furrender, though it -be to the whites, who he 
knows will treat him well. In other sy ahaone alfo, he mects death — 
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With more deliberation, and endures tortures with a firmnefs unknown 
’ almoft to religious enthufiafm among us. . . 
Much lefs are they to be characterifed as a people of no vivacity, and 
who are excited to action or motion only by the calls of hunger and. 
thirft. ‘Their dances in which they fo much delight, and which to a 
European would be the moft fevere exercife, fully contradict this; not 
to mention their fatiguing marches, and the toil they voluntarily and 
cheerfully undergo in their military expeditions. It is true, that when 
at home they do not employ themfelves in labour or the culture of the 
foil: but this, again, is the effet of cuftoms and manners which have 
affigned that to the province of the women. But it is faid, « they are 
averfe to fociety and a focial life.” Can any thing be more inapplicable 
than this to a people who always live in towns or in clans? Or can they 
be faid to have no republigque, who conduc all their affairs in national 
councils; who pride themfelves in their national chara@ter; who con- 
fider an infult or injury done to an individual by a ftranger as done to 
the whole, and refent it accordingly ? 

To form a juft eftimate of their genius and mental powers, Mr, Jef 
ferfon obferves, more faéts are wanting, and great allowance is to be 
“made for thofe circumftances of their fituation which call for a difplay 
of particular talents only. This done, we thall probably find that the 
Americans are formed, in mind as well as in body, onthe fame model 
with the homo Japiens Europeus. The principles of their fociety {for-. 
bidding all compulfion, they are to be led to duty and to enterprife by 
perfonal influence and perfuafion. Hence eloquence in council, bravery 
and addrefs in war, become the foundations of all confequence with 
them. ‘To thefe acquirements all their faculties are dire@ted. OF their 
bravery and addrefs in war we have multiplied proofs, becaufe we have 
been the fubjeéts on which they were exercifed. Of their eminence in 
oratory we have fewer examples, becaufe it is difplayed chiefly in their 
own councils. Some, however, we have of very fuperior luftre. We 
may challenge the whole orations of Demofthenes and Cicero, and of 
any more eminent orator, if Kurope has furnifhed more eminent, to pro- 
duce a fingle paflage fuperior to the fpeech of Logan, a Mingo chief, to 
Lord Dunmore when governor of this fate. The ftory is as follows; of 
which, and of the fpeech, the authenticity is unqueftionable. In the 
{pring of the year 1774, a robbery and murder were committed oh an 
inhabitant of the frontiers of Virginia by two Indians of the Shawanee 
tribe. The neighbouring whites, according to their cuftom, undertook 
_to punith this outrage in afummary way. Colonel Crefap, a man infa- 
mows for the many murders he had committed on thofe much-injured 
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people, collected a party, and proceeded down the Kanhaway in queft of — 


vengeance. Unfortunately a cance of women and children, with one 
man only, was feen coming from the oppofite fhore, unarmed, and un- 
fafpecting any hoftile attack from the whites. Crefap and his party 
concealed themfelves on the bank of the river; and the moment the 
canoe reached the hore, fingled out their objeéts, and at one fire killed 
every perfon in it. This happened to be the family of Logan, who had 
long been diftinguifhed as a friend of the whites. This unworthy re- 
turn provoked his vengeance. He accordingly fignalized himfelf in 
the war which enfued. In the autumn of the fame year a decifive bat- 
tle was fought at the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, between the col- 
leGted forces of the Shawanees, Mingoes, and Delawares, and a detach 
ment of the Virginia militia. The Indians were defeated, and fued for 
peace. Logan, however, difdained to be feen among the fuppliants ; 
but, left the fincerity of a treaty fhould be diftrufted from which fo dif- 
tinguifhed a chief abfented himfelf, he fent by a meffenger the following 
fpeech, to be delivered to Lord Dunmore :—* I appeal to any white 


man to fay if ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry, and he gave him | 


not meat; if ever he came cold and naked, and he cloathed ‘him not. 


During the courfe of the laft long and bloody war, Logan remained 
idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love for the 
whites, that my countrymen pointed as they pafled, and faid Logan is the 


friend of white men. J had even thought to have lived with you, but | 


for the injuries of one man. Colonel Crefap, the laft fpring, in cold 
blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the relations of Logan, not {paring 
even my women and children. There runs not a drop of my blood in 


the veins of any living creature. ‘This called on me-for revenge. I _ 


have fought it; I have killed many; I have fully glutted my ven- 
geance. For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace; but do not 
harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. 
He will not turn on his heel to fave his life. Who is there to mourn 
for Logan ?—-Not one.” | 

To the preceding anecdotes in favour of the American charaéter, may 
be added the following by Dr. Benjamin Franklin. ‘The Indian meny 
when young, are hunters and warriors: when old, counfellors; for all 
their government is by the counfel or advice of the fages. Hence they 
generally ftudy oratory; the beft fpeaker having the moft influence. 


_ ‘The Indian women till the ground, drefs the food, nurfe and bring up | 
the children, and preferve and hand down to pofterity the memory of 


public tranfactions. 'Thefe employments of men and women are ac- 
counted natural and honourable. Having few. artificiat wants, they 
3 have 
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have abundance: of leifure for improvement by converfation, Our 
laborious manner of life, compared with theirs, they efteem flavifh and 
bafe; and the learning on which we value ourfelves, they regard as 
frivolous and, ufelefs, 

Having frequent occafions to hold public councils, they have acs 
quired great order and decency inconduting them. ‘The old men fit 
in the foremoft ranks, the warriors in the next, and the women and 
children in the hindmoft. ‘The bufineis of the women is to take exaét 
notice of what pafles; imprint it in their memories, for they have no 
writing, and communicate it to their children. They are the records 
of the council, and they preferve tradition of the ftipulations in treaties 
a hundred years back; which, when we compare with our writings, we 
always find exact. He that would {peak rifes. The reft obferve a pro- 
found filence. When he has finifhed, and fits down, they leave him” 
. five or fix minutes to recolleét, that if he has omitted any thing he in- 
tended to fay, or has any thing to add, he may rife again and deliver 
it. ‘To interrupt another, even in common converfation, is reckoned 
highly indecent. 

The politenefs of thefe favages in converfation is, indeed, ¢arried to 
excefs; fince it does not permit them to coatradi&t or deny the truth of 
what is afferted in their prefence. By this.means they indeed avoid dif- 
“putes; but then it becomes difficult to know their minds, or what ims 

preffion you make upon them. ‘The miffionaries who have attempted to 
convert them to Chriftianity, all complain of thisas one of the greateft 
difficulties of their miffion. The Indians hear with patience the truths of 
the gofpel explained to them, and give their ufual tokens of affent and 
approbation ; but this by no means implies convi@tion; it is mere civility. 

When any of them come into our towns, our people are apt to crowd 
round them,’ gaze upon them, and incommode them where they defire 
to be private; this they efteem great rudenefs, and the effect of the 
want of inftru€tion in the rules of civility and good manners, ‘ We 
have’, fay they, ‘as much curiofity as you; and when you come into 
our towns, we wifh for opportunities of looking at you; but for this 
purpofe we hide ourfelves behind ee where you are to pafs, and never 
intrude ourfelves into your company.” 

There manner of entering one another’s villages has likewife its rules, 
‘Tt is reckoned uncivil in travelling ftrangers to enter a village abruptly, 
_ without giving notice of their approach. Therefore, as foon as they 
artive within hearing, they ftop and hollow, remaining there till invited 


to enter. ee old men ufually come out to them and lead them in. 
There 
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There is in every village a vacant dwelling, called the rangers - houfe, 
Here they are placed, while the old men go round from hut to hut, ac- 


quainting the inhabitants that ftrangers are arrived, who are probably — 


hungry and weary ; and'every one fends them what he can {pare of vic- 
tuals, and fkins to repofe on. When the ftrangers are refrefhed, pipes 
and tobacco are brought; and then, but not before, converfation begins, 
with enquiries who they are; whither bound, what news, &c. and it 
ufually ends with offers of fervice; if the ftrangers have occafion for 


guides, or any neceflaries for continuing g their journey’; ; and nothing is 


exacted for the entertainment. 

The fame'hofpitality, efteemed among them as a principal virtue, 3s 
practifed by private perfons; of which Conrad Weifer, the interpreter, 
gave Dr, Franklin the following inftance: He had been naturalized 
among the Six Nations, and fpoke well the Mohock language. In 
going through the Indian ‘country to carry a meflage ftom our governor 
to the council at Onondaga, he called at the habitation of Canafletego, 
an old acquaintance, who embraced him, fpread furs for him to fit ¢ On, 


placed mere him fome boiled. beans and venifon, and mixed fome rum | 
and water for his drink, When he was well refrefhed, and had lit his 


pipe, Canaffetego began to converfe with him: afked how he had fared 
the many years fince they had feen each other, whence he then came, what 
had occafioned the journey, &c. Conrad anfwered all his queftions ; : 
and when the difcourfe began to flac, the Indian, to continue it, faid, 
. ‘Conrad,., .you have lived long among the white people, and. know 
ae Prething of their cuftoms ; I have been fometimes at Albany, and 
« have obferved, that once in feven days they fhut up their fhops, 
es and affemble all in the great houfe; tell me what it is for >What do 
66 they do there?” ** Th 1ey meet there,” fays Conrad, ‘* to hear and 


“¢ learn goad things,’ ‘* I do not doubt (fays the Indian) that they tell ; 


‘“ you fo; ; they have told me the fame: but I doubt the truth of what 
« they fay, and I will tell you my reafons. I went lately to Albany ta 


s¢ fell my fkins, and buy blankets, knives, powder, rum, &c, You | 


« know I generally ufed to deal with Hans Hanfon; but I was a little ; 


ff inclined this time to try fome other merchants, ' “However I called 
_ § firft upon Hans, and afked him what he would give for beaver. He 
{aid he could not give more than 4s. a pound ; but (fays he) I cannot, 
« talk on bufinefs now; this is the day when we meet together to learn 
€ good things, and I am going to the meeting. Sol. thought to myfelf, 
«“ fince I cannot do any bufinefs to- day, I may as well go to the meeting 
too; and I went with him. —T here ftood up aman in black, “i 


« began i 
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& began to talk to the people very angrily. I did not underfland what 
« he faid; but perceiving that he looked much at me and at Hanfon, 
*¢ I imagined he was angry at feeing methere: fo I went out, fat down 
¢ near the houfe, ftruck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting till the meeting 
*¢ fhould break up. I thought too, that the man had mentioned fome- 
«* thing of beaver, and I fafpeéed that it might be the fabje@ of their 
© meeting. So when they came out, I accofted my merchant.—Well 
** Hans (fays I) I hope you-have agreed to give more than 4s, a-pound ?”” 
« No (fays he), I cannot give fo much, I cannot give more than gs. 6d.” 
*¢ IT then fpoke to feveral other dealers, but they all fung the fame fong; 
** three and fixpence, three and fixpence. This made it clear to me that 
“« my fufpicion was right; and that whatever they pretended of meeting “ 
** to learn good things, the real purpofe was, to confult how to cheat In- 
“* dians in the price of beaver. Confider but a little, Conrad, and you i 
*€ muft be of my opinion. If they met fo often to learn good things; 
** they certainly would have learned fome before this time. But they 
*¢ are ftill ignorant. You know our praétice, Ifa white man, in tras 
«* velling through our country, enters one of our cabins, we all treat 
“‘ him as I treat you; we dry him if he is wet, we warm him if he is 
** cold, and give him meat and drink, that he may allay his tfirft and 
** hunger; and we fpread foft furs for him to refand fleep on: we de- 
*¢ mand nothing in return. But if I go into a white man’s houfe at 
«© Albany, and afk for viétuals and drink, they fay, Where is your nio- 
** ney ? And if I have none, they fay, Get out, you Indian dog. You 
** fee they have not yet learned thofe little good shings that we need no 
“© meeting to be inftru@ed in; becaufe our mothers taught them to us 
“¢ when we were children ; pall therefore it is impoffible their meetings 
“ fhould be, as they fay, for any fuch parpofe, or have any fuch 
© effe&; they are only to contrive the cheating of Indians 1 i. the price of 

beaver.” 7 . 

‘The next queftion that occurs fg Whether the peculiarities of the 
Americans, or the. difparity between them and the inhabitants of 
Europe, afforl fuficient grounds for determining them, as fome Have © 
» done, to be a race of men radically different from all others? 

* In this queftioh, to avoid bei eing tedious, we fhall confine Hurtelyes to 
what has been advanced by Lord Kames; who is of opinion, that there. 
are many different {pecies of. men, as wat as of other animals; and 
gives an hypothefis, whereby he pretends his opinion may be main- 
tained in a confiftency with Revelation. “If (fays he) the only rule 
afforded by nature to claffing animals can be depended on, there are 
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different races of men as well as of dogs: a maftiff differs not more from 
a {paniel, than a white man from a negro, or a Laplander from a Dane. 
And, if we have any faith in Providence, it ought to be fo. Plants 
were created of different kinds, to fit them for different climates; and 
fo were brute animals. Certain it is, that all men are not fitted equally 
for every climate. There is fcarce a climate but what is natural to fome 
men, where they profper and flourith; and there is not a climate but 
where fome men degenerate. Doth not then analogy lead us to con- 
clude, that, as there are different climates on the face of this globe, fo 
there are different races of men fitted for thefe different climates? 

«¢ M. Buffon, from the rule, That animals which can procreate toge~ 
ther, and whofe progeny can alfo procreate, are of one fpecies; con- 
cludes, that all men are of one race or fpecies; and endeavours to fup- 


waa 


port that farourite Opinion, by afcribing to the climate, to food, or 


other accidental caufes, all the varieties that are found among men. But 
is he ferioufly of opinion, that any operation of climate, or of other 
accidental caufe, can account for the copper colour and {mooth chia 
univerfal among the Americans; the prominence of the pudenda univer- 
fal among the Hottentot women; or the black nipple no lefs univerfal 


among the female Samoiedes ?—It is in vain to afcribe to the climate the. 


low ftature of the Efquimaux, the fmallnefs of their feet, or the over- 
grown fize of their heads, It is equally in vain to afcribe to climate 
the low ftature of the Laplanders, or their ugly vifage. The black co- 
lour of negroes, their lips, flat nofe, crifped woolly hair, and rank {mel}; 
- diftinguifh them from every other race of men. The Abyffinians, on 
the contrary, are tall and well made, their complexion a brown olive, 
features well proportioned, eyes large and of a {parking black, thin lips, 
a nofe rather high than flat. ‘There is no fuch difference of climate be- 
tween Abyfiinia and Negro-land as to produce thefe  ftriking 
differences. C7 

«Nor fhall our author’s ingenious hypothefis concerning the extre- 
mities of heat and cold, purchafe him impunity with refpe& to the fal- 

low complexion of the Samoiedes, Laplanders, and Greenlanders. The 
- Finlanders, and northern Norwegians, live in a climate not lefs cold 
than that of the people mentioned; and yet are fair beyond other 
Europeans. I fay more, there are many inftances of races of people pre- 
ferving their original colour, in climates very different from their own; 
but not a fingle inftance of the contrary,-as far as I can learn. ‘There 


have been four complete generations of negroes in Penniylvania, without — 


any vifible change of colour; they continue jet black, as originally, 
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‘Thofe who afcribe all to the fun, ought to confider how little probable 
it is, that the’ colour it imprefles on the parents fhould be communicated 
to their infant children, who never faw the fun: I fhould be as foon in- 
duced to believe with a German naturalift, whofe name has efcaped me, 
that the negro colour is owing to an ancient cuftom in Africa, of dyeing 
the tkin black. Let a European, for years, expofe himfelf to the fun in 
a hot climate, till he be quite brown; his children will neverthelefs have 
the fame complexion with thofe in Europe. From the aétion of the fun, 
is it poflible to explain, why a negro, like a European, is born with a 
raddy fkin, which turns jet black the eighth or ninth day ?” 

Our author next proceeds to draw fome arguments for the exiftence of 
different races of men, from the various tempers and difpofitions of dif- 
ferent nations; which he reckons to be Specific differences, as well as 

thofe of colour, ftature, &c. and having fummed shi ace he con- 
cludes thus: ‘‘ Upon fumming up the whole particulars mentioned 
above, would one hefitate a moment to adopt the following opinion, 
_ were there no counterbalancing evidence, viz. ‘ That God created many 

irs of the human race, differing from each other, both externally and 
internally ; that he fitted thofe pairs for different climates, and placed 
_ each pair in its proper climate; that the peculiarities of the original 
pairs were preferved entire in their defcendants; who, having no affift- 
ance but their natural talents, were left to gather knowledge from ex- 
perience; and, in particular, were left (each tribe) to form a language 
for itfelf; that figns were fufficient for the original pairs, without any 
language but what nature fuggefts; and that a language was formed 
gradually as a tribe increafed in numbers, and in different occupations, 
to make {peech neceflary’?”’ But this opinion, however plaufible, we 
are. not permitted to adopt: being taught a different leffon by Reve- 
lation, viz. That God created but a fingle pair of the human fpecies. 
Though we cannot doubt the authority of Mofes, yet his account of 
» the creation of man is not a little puzzling, as it feems to contradi& 
every one of the facts mentioned above. According to that account 
different races of men were not formed, nor were men formed 
originally for different climates. All men muft have fpoken the fame 
language, viz. That of our firft. parents. And what of all feems 
the mof. contradictory to that account, is the favage ftate: Adam, as 
Mofes informs us, was endued by his Maker with an eminent degree of 
knowledge ; and he certainly was an excellent preceptor to his children 
and their progeny, among whom he lived many generations. Whence 
then the degeneracy of all men unto the favage ftate? To account for 
that difmal cataftrophe, mankind muft have fuffered fome terrible con- 
yulfion, ‘That terrible conyulfion i is revealed to us in the hiftory of the 
: Te . tower 
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tower of Babel, contained in the 11th chapter of Genefis, which 18, ° 


¢ That, for many centuries after the deluge, the whole earth was of one 
language, and of one fpeech ; that they united to build a city on a plain 
in the land of Shinar, with a tower, whofe top might reach unto heaven 3, 
that the Lord, beholding the people to be one, and to have all one lan- 
guage, and that nothing would be reftrained from them which they im- 
agined to do, confounded their language that they might not underftand, 
one another, and:fcattered them abroad upon the face of all the earth.’ 
Here light breaks forth in the midft of darknefs. By confounding the 
 Janguage of men, and fcattering them abroad upon the face of all the: 
earth, they were rendered favages. And to:harden them for their 
ew habitations, it was neceflary that they fhould be divided into dif- 
ferent kinds, fitted for different climates. Without an immediate change 
of contitution, the builders of Babel could not poffibly have fubfifted: 
in the burning region of Guinea, nor in the frozen region of Lapland; 
houfes not being prepared, nor any other convenience to protect them 
againft a deftructive climate.’ sh 
| We may firtt remark, on his Lordfhip’s hypothefis, that it is evidently 


incomplete ; for, allowing the human race to have been divided into 
different fpecies at the confufion of languages, and that each {pecies was 
adapted to a particular climate ; by what means were they to get to the 
climates proper for them, or how were they to know that fuch climates 
exifted ? How was an. American, for inftance, when languifhing in an 
improper climate at Babel, to get to the land of the Amazons, or the 
banks of the Oroonoko, in his own country? or how was he to know 
thefe places were more proper for him than others ?—If, indeed, we take 
the feripture phrafe, ‘‘ ‘The Lord /cattered them abroad upon the face of 
all the earth,” in a certain fenfe, we may account for it. If we fuppofe 
that the different fpecies were immediately carried off by awhirlwind, or 
other fupernatural means, to their proper countries, the difficulty will 
vanifh: but if this is his Lordfhip’s interpretation, it is certainly a very 
fingular one. } . 


Before entering upon a confideration of the particular arguments ufed | 


by our author for proving the diverfity of fpecies in the human race, it 
will be proper to lay down the following general principles, which may 


ferve as axioms. -(1.) When we affert a multiplicity of {pecies in the, 


human race; we bring in a fupernatural canfe to folve a natural pheno- 


menon: for thefe fpecies are fappofed to be the immediate work of the, 


Deity. (2.), No perfon has a right to call any thing the immediate effect 


of omnipotence, unlefs by exprefs revelation from the Deity, or from a 


certainty that no natural caufe is fuflicient to produce the efiect. The 
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reafon is plain. The. Deity is invifible, and fo are many natural caufes: 
when we fée/an effect therefore, of which the caufe does not manifeft 
itfelf, we cannot know whether the immediate caufe is the Deity, or an 
invifible natural power. Anexample of this we have in the phenomena 
of thunder and earthquakes, which were often afcribed immediately to 
the Deity, but are now difcovered to be the effeéts of eleGtricity. 3.) 
No perfon can affert natural caufes to be infufficient to produce fach and 
fich effects, unlefs he perfe@tly knows all thefe caufes and the limits of 
their power 1a all poflible cafes ; “and this no man has ever known, or can 
know. " , 

By keeping in view thefe principles, which we hope are felf-evident, 
_we will eafily fee Lord Kames’s arguments to confift entirely in a petitio 
principit.—In fubftance they are all reduced to a Vs fentence z 
« Natural philofophers have been hitherto unfuccefsful in their en- 
deavours to account for the differences obferved among mankind, 
therefore thefe differences cannot be accounted for from natural caufes.’”” 

His Lordthip, however, tells us in the paffages already quoted, that 
“4 maftiff differs not more from a fpaniel, than a Laplander froma 
«’ Dane;”’ that “ it is vain to afcribe to climate the low ftature of the 
Laplanders, or their ugly vifage.’’-—Yet, in a note on the word Lap~ 
landers, he fubjoins, that, “ by late accounts it appears, that the Lap- 
landers are only degenerated Tartars ; and that they and the Hungarians 
originally fprung from the fame breed of men, and from the fame coun- 
try.”’—The Hungarians are generally handfome and well made, like 
Danes, or like other people. The Laplanders, he tells us, differ ag 
much from them as a maftiff from a fpaniel. Natural caufes, therefore, 
according to Lord Kames himfelf, may caufe two individuals of the fame 
fpecies of mankind to differ from each other as much as a maftiif does 
‘from a fpaniel. ‘ 

While we are treating this fubjeét of colour, it may not be amilfs to 
obferve, that a very remarkable difference of colour may accidently hap- 
pen to individuals of the fame fpecies,: In the ifthmus of Darien, a 
fingular race of men have been difcovered.—They are of low flature, of 
a feeble make, and incapable of enduring fatigue. Their colour isa 
dead milk white; not refembling that of fair people among Europeans, 
but without any blufh or fanguine complexion. ‘Their fkin is covered 
with a fine hairy down of a chalky white; the hair of their heads, 
their eye- -brows, and eye-lafhes, are of the fame hue. ‘Their eyes are of 
a fingular form, and fo weak, that they can hardly bear the light of the 
fun ; but they fee clearly by moon-light, and are moft a‘live and gay in 


the night, Among the eee of Anica, as well as the natives of the 
. Indian 
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Indian iflands, a fmall number of thefe people are produced. They are 
called Albinos by the Portuguefe, and Kackerlakes by the Dutch. 

This race of men is not indeed permanent; but it is fufficient to fhow, 
that mere colour is by no means the charatteriftic of a certain fpecies of 
mankind. The difference of colour in thefe individuals is undoubtedly 
owing to a natural caufe. To conftitute, then, a race of men of this 
colour, it would enly be neceflary that this caufe, which at prefent is 
merely accidental, fhould become permanent, and we cannot know but 
it may be fo in fome parts of the world. 

If a difference in colour is no charatteriftic of a different {pecies of 
mankind, much lefs can a difference in ftature be thought fo.—In the 
fouthern parts of America, there are faid to be.a race of men exceeding 
the common fize in height and ftrength. ‘This account, however; is 
doubted of by fome : but be that as it will, it is certain that the Efqui- 
maux are as much under the common fize, as the Patagonians are faid 
to be above it. Neverthelefs we are not to imagine, that either of thefe 
are {pecific differences; feeing the Laplanders and Hungarians are both 
of the fame {pecies, and yet the former are generally almoft a foot fhorter. 
than the latter; and if a difference of climate, or other accidental caufesy. 
can make the people of one country a foot fhorter than the common, 
fize of mankind, undoubtedly accidental caufes of a contrary nature may 
make thofe of another country a foot taller than other men. 

Though the fun has undoubtedly a fhare in the produétion of the 
{warthy colour of thofe nations which are moft expofed to his influence ; 
yet the manner of living to which people are accuftomed, their victuals, 
their employment, &c. muft contribute very much to a difference of 
complexion. ‘There are fome kinds of colouring roots, which, if mixed 
with the food of certain animals, will tinge even their bones of a yellow 
colour. It cannot be thought any great degree of credulity to infer 
from this, that if thefe roots were mixed with the food of a white man, 
they might, without a miracle, tinge his fkin of a yellow colour. Ifa 
man and woman were both to ufe food of this kind for a length of time, 
till they became as it were radically dyed, it is impoflible, without the in- 
tervention of Divine power, or of fome extraordinary natural caufe, 
but their children muft be of the fame colour; and was the fame kind 
of food to be continued for feveral generations, it is more than probable 
that this colour might refift the continued ufe of any kind of food 
whatever. ‘ | 

Of this indeed we have no examples, but we have an example of 
changes much more wonderful. It is allowed on all hands, that it is 
more eafy to work a change upon the body of a man, or any other 

animal — 
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animal, than upon his mind, A man that is naturally choleric may in- 
ceed learn to prevent the bad effeéts of his paffion by reafon, but the 
paffion itfelf will remain as immutable as his colour. But to reafon ina 
manner fimilar to Lord Kames; though a man fhould be naturally cho- 
leric, or fubjeét to any other paffion, why fhould his children be fo? 
—This way of reafoning, however plaufible, is by no means conclufive, 
as will appear from the following paflage in Mr. Forfter’s Voyage. 

June oth. “ The officers who could not yet relith their falt provi- 
fions after the refrefhments of New Zealand, had ordered their black dog, 
mentioned p. 135, to be killed: this day, therefore, we dined for the 
firft time on a leg of it roafted; which tafted fo exactly like mutton, 
that it was abfolutely undiftinguifhable. In our cold countries, where 
animal food is fo much ufed, and where to be carnivorous perhaps lies 
in the nature of men, or is indifpenfably neceflary to the prefervation of 
their health and ftrength, it is ftrange that there fhould exift a Jewith 
averfion to dogs-flefh, when hogs, the moft uncleanly of all 
animals, are eaten without fcruple. Nature feems exprefsly to have in- 


tended them for this ufe, by making their offspring fo very numerous, — 


and their increafe fo quick and frequent. It may be objected, that the 
exalted degree of inftin@ which we obferve in our dogs, infpires us with 


great unwillingnefs to kill and eat them. But it is owing to the time we. 


{pend on the education of dogs, that they acquire thofe eminent qualities 
which attach them fo much tous. The natural qualities of our dogs 
may receive a wonderful improvement; but education mutt give its 
affiftance, without which the human mind itfelf, though capable of an 
immenfe expanfion, remains in:a very contracted ftate. In New Zea- 
land, and (according to former accounts of voyages) in the tropical ifles 
of the South Sea, the dogs are the moft ftupid, dull animals imaginable, 
and do not feem to have the leaft advantage in point of fagacity over our 
theep, which are commonly made the emblems of fillinefs. In the for. 
mer country they are fed upon fifh, in the latter on vegetables, and both 
thefe diets may have ferved to alter their difpofition, Education may 
perhaps likewife graft new inftin@s: the New Zealand dogs are fed on 
the remains of their mafter’s meals; they eat the bones of other dogs ; 
and the puppies become true cannibals from their birth, We had a 
young New Zealand puppy on board, which had certainly had no op- 
portunity of tafting any thing but the mother’s milk before we purchafed 
it: however, it eagerly devoured a portion of the fleth and bones of the 
dog on which we dined to-day; while feveral others of the European 
breed taken on board at the Cape, turned from it without touching it. 
_“ On the foarth of Auguft, a young bitch, of the terrier-breed, taken 
a on 
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on board at the Cape of Good Hope, and covered by a fpaniel, brought 
ten young ones, one of which was dead. ‘The New Zealand dog men- 
tioned above, which devoured the bones of the roafted dog, now fell 

' wpon the dead puppy, and eat of it with a ravenous appetite. “T his is a 
proof how far education may go in producing and propagating new in- 
flin@ts'in animals. European dogs are never fed on the meat of their 

own fpecies, but rather feem to abhor it, The New Zealand dogs, in 


all likelihood, are trained up from their earlieft age to eat the remains 
of their mafter’s meals: they are therefore ufed to feed upon fifh, their 


own fpecies, and, perhaps human flefh; and what was only owing to — 


habit at firft, may become inftin& by length of time. This was remark- 
able in our cannibal dog; for he.came on board fo young, that he could 
not have been weaned long enough to have acquired a habit of devouring 
his own fpecies, and much lefs of eating human flefh ; however, one of 
our feamen having cut his finger, held it a to the dog, who fell to 
greedily, licked it, and then began to bite it.” 

From this account it appears, that even the inftin¢ts of animals are not 
unchangeable by natural caufes ; and if thefe caufes are powerful enough 


to change the ‘difpofitions of fucceeding generations, much more may » 
we fuppofe them capable of making any poflible alteration in the exter- - 


nal appearance. 

We are not here neceflitated to confine ourfelves to obfervations made 
on brute animals. The Franks are an example of the produ¢tion of one 
general character, formed by fome natural caufe from a. mixture of many 
different nations.—They were a motley multitude, confifting of various 
German nations dwelling beyond the Rhine: who, uniting in defence 
‘of their common liberty, took thence the name of Frazks; the word 
frank fignifying in their language, as it ftill does in ours, free. Among 
them the following nations were mentioned, viz. the ACtuarii, Chamavi, 
Bruéteri, Selii, Frifii, Chaufi, Amfwarii, and Catti. ‘We cannot fup- 
pofe one character to belong to fo many different nations; yet it is cer- 
tain, that the Franks were nationally chara¢terized as treacherous; and 
fo deeply feems this quality to have been rooted in their nature, that 
their defcendants have not got quite free of it in 1500 years. It is in 
vain, then, to talk of different races of men, either from their colour, 
fize, or prevailing difpofitions, feeing we have undeniable proofs that alk 
thefe may be changed, in the moft remarkable manner, by natural caufes, 
-without any miraculous interpofition of the deity. 

THE FIRST PEOPLING oF AmeRICA. ‘The next queftion,, ae 


which prefents itfelf is, From what part of the Old World America has _ 


maoft Pipbaply.. ges peopled i ? 
Diteoveries 
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Difcoveries long ago made inform us, that an intercourfe between the 
Old Continent and America might be carried on with facility from the 
north-weft extremities of Europe and the north-eaft boundaries of Afia, 
In the ninth century the Norwegians difcovered Greenland, and planted 
a colony there. The communication with that country was renewed in 
the lait century by Moravian miffionaries, in order to propagate their 
‘doétrine in that bleak and uncultivated region, By them we are in- 
formed that the north-weft coaft of Greenland is feparated from America 
by a very narrow ftrait ; that at the bottom of the bay it is highly pro- 
bable that they are united; that the Efquimaux of America perfe@ly 
refemble the Greenlanders in their afpeét, drefs, and mode of living ; 
and that a Moravian miffionary, well acquainted with the language of 
Greenland, having vifited the country of the Efquimaux, found, to his 
aftonifhment, that they {poke the fame language with the Greenlanders, © 
and were in every refpect the fame people. ‘The fame fpecies of ani- 
mals, too, are found in the contiguous regions, The bear, the wolf, the 
fox, the hare, the deer, the roebuck, the elk, frequent the forefts of 
North America, as well as thofe in the north of Europe. 

Other difcoveries have proved, that if the two continents of Afia and 
America be feparated at all, it is only by a narrow ftrait. From this 
part of the Old Continent, alfo, inhabitants may have paffed into the 
New; and the refemblance between the Indians of America and the 
eaftern inhabitants of Afia, would induce us to conjeCture that they have 
a common origin. ‘This is the opinion adopted by Dr. Robertfon in his — 
Hiftory of America, where we find it accompanied with the plows 
nafrative. 

« While thofe immenfe regions which ftretched eaftward from the 
river Oby to the fea of Kamtfchatka were unknown, or imperfeétly ex- 
plored, the north-eaft extremities of our hemifphere were fuppofed to be 
fo far diftant from any part of the New World, that it was not eafy to 
conceive how any communication fhould have been carried on between 
them. But the Ruffians, having fubjected the weftern part of Siberia to 
their empire, gradually extended their knowledge of that vaft country, 
by advancing towards the eaft into unknown provinces. Thefe were 
difcovered by hunters in their excurfions after game, or by foldiers em- 
ployed in levying the taxes; and the court of Mofcow eftimated the 
importance of thofe countries only by the fmall addition which they 
-tade to its revenue. At length, Peter the Great afended the Ruffian 
throne: His enlightened comprehenfive mind, intent upon every circum- 
-ftance that could aggrandize his empire, or render his reign illuftrious, 
difcerned confequences of thofe difcoveries, which had efcaped the ob- 
. "a I, Ww fervation 
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fervation of his ignorant predeceffors. He perceived, that, in propor- 
‘tion as the regions of Afiaextended towards the eaft, they muft approach 
Nearer to America ; that the communication between the two contti- 
‘nents, which had long been fearched for in vain, would-probably be 
found in this quarter; and that, by opening this intercourfe, fome part 


‘of the wealth and commerce of the weftern world might be made to: 


flow into his dominions by a new channel. Such an object fuited a 
genius that delighted in grand fchemes. Peter drew up inftructions with 
his own hand for profecuting this asi and gave orders for carrying 
it into €xecution. 

«© His fucceflors adopted his ideas, and purfued his me The officers 


whom the Ruffian court employed in this fervice, had to ftrugg!e with 


fo many difficulties, that their progrefs was extremely flow. Encouraged 
by fome faint traditions among the people of Siberia concerning a fuce 
cefsful voyage in the year 1648 round the north-eaft promontory of Afia, 
they attempted to'follow the fame courfe. Veffels were fitted out, with 
‘this view, at different times, from the rivers Lena and Kolyma; but in 
a frozen ocean, which nature feems not to have deftined for navigationy 
they were expofed to many difafters, without being able to accomplifh 
_ their purpofe. No veffel fitted out by the Ruffian court ever doubled 
this formidable cape; we are indebted for what is known of thofe ex- 
treme regions of Afia, to the difcoveries made in excurfions by le. 
In all thofe provinces, an opinion prevails, that countries of great extent 
and fertility lie’at no confiderable diftance from their own coafts,  'Thefe 
the Ruffians imagined to be part of America; and feveral circumftances 
concurred not only in confirming them in this belief, ‘but in perfuading 
them that fome portion of that continent could not be very remote. 
Trees of various kinds, unknown in thofe naked regions of Afia, are 
driven upon the coaft by an eafterly wind. By the fame wind floating 
ice is brought thither in a few days; flights of birds arrive annually 
from the fame quarter; and.a tradition obtains among the inhabitants, 
of an intercourfe formerly carried on with fome countries fituated ta 
the eatt, 


« After weighing all thefe particulars, and comparing the:pofition of ~ 


the-countties in Afia which they had difcovered, with fuch parts in the 


north-weft of America as were already known; the Ruffian court formed, 


a plan, which would have hardly occurred to any nationdess accuftomed 
to engage in arduous undertakings and to contend with great difficulties. 
Orders were iffued to build two veffels at Ochotz, in the fea of Kamt- 
{chatka, tofailon a voyage of difcoverv. ‘Though that dreary uncul- 
tivated region furnifhed nothing that could be of ufe in conftrudting 
them but fome larch-trees; though not only the iron, the cordage, the 

: fails, 
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fails, and all the numerous articles, requifite for their equipment, but 
the provifions for victualling them, were to be carried through the im- 
menfe deferts of Siberia, along rivers of difficult navigation, and roads 
almoft impaffable, the mandate of the fovereign, and the perfeverance 
of the people, at laft furmounted every obftacle. Two veffels were 
finifhed ; and, under the command of the captains Behring and Ti{chiri- 
kow, failed from Kamtfchatka in queft of the New World, ina quarter 
where it had never been approached. They fhaped their courfe towards 
"the eat; and though a ftorm foon feparated the veffels, which never re- 
joined, and many difafters befel them, the expe¢tations from the voyage 
were not altogether fruftrated. Each of the commanders difcovered 
land, which to them appeared to be part of the American continent; 
and, according to their obfervations, it feems to be fituated within a 
few degrees of the north-weft coaft of California. Each fent fome of his 
people afhore: but in one place the inhabitants fled as the Ruffians 
approached ; in another, they carried off thofe:who landed, and de- 
ftroyed their boats. ‘The violence of the weather, and the diftrefs of 
their crews, obliged both to quit this inhofpitable coaft. In their return 
they touched at feveral iflands, which ftretch in a chain from eaft to 
weft between the country which they had difcovered and the coaft: of 
Afia. ‘They had fome intercourfe with the natives, who feemed to them 
to refemble the North Americans. They prefented to the Ruffians the 
calumet, or pipe of peace, which is a fymbol of friendfhip univerfal 
among the people of North America, and an ufage of arbitrary inftitu- 
tion peculiar to them.” 

The more recent and accurate difcoveries of the illuftrious navigator 
‘Cooke, and his fucceffor Clerke, have brought the matter ftill nearer to 
certainty. The fea, from the fouth of Behring’s Straits to the crefcent 
of ifles between Afia and America, is very fhallow. It deepens from 
thefe ftraits (as the Britifh feas do from thofe of Dover) till foundings 
are loft in the Pacific Ocean; but that does not take place but to the 
‘fouth of the ifles. odeteds them and the ftraits is an increafe from 12 | 
to 54 fathom, except only off St. Thaddeus Nofs, where there is a chan- 
_nel of greater depth. From the volcanic difpofition, it has been judged 
probable, not only that there was a feparation of the continents at the 
Straits of Behring, but that the whole {pace from the ifles to that {mall 
opening had once been occupied by land ; and that the fury of the wa- 
tery element, actuated by that of fire, had in moft remote times, fub- 
verted and overwhelmed the tract, and left the iflands monumental frag- 
ments, 

- Without adopting all the fancies Be Buffon, there can be no doubt, as 
Ue the 
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the Abbé Clavigero obferves, that our planet has been fubje& to great 
viciffitudes fince the deluge. Ancient and modern hiftories confirm the 
truth which Ovid has fung in the name of Pythagoras : 


Video ego quod fuerat quondam Jolidiffima tellus, 
Effe fretum ; widt facias ex equore terras. 


_At prefent they plough thofe lands over which fhips formerly failed, and 
now they fail over lands which were formerly cultivated ; earthquakes. 
have f{wallowed fome lands, and fubterraneous fires have thrown up 
others: the rivers have formed new foil with their mud; the fea re- 
treating from the fhores has lengthened the land in fome places, and ad- 
vancing in others has diminifhed it; it has feparated fome territories 
which were formerly united, and formed new ftraits and gulphs. We 
have examples of all thefe revolutions in the paft century. Sicily was 
united to the continent of Naples, as Eubea, now the Black Sea, to 
Beetia. Diodorus, Strabo, and other ancient authors, fay the fame thing 
of Spain and Africa, and affirm, that by a violent eruption of the ocean 
upon the land between the mountains Abyla and Calpe, that communi- 
cation was broken, and the Mediterranean Sea was formed. Among 
the people of Ceylon there is a tradition that a fimilar irruption of the 
fea feparated their ifland from the peninfula of India. The fame thing 
is believed by thofe of Malabar with refpeét to the ifles of Maldivia, 
and with the Malayans with refpeét to Sumatra. It is certain, fays the 
Count de Buffon, that in Ceylon the earth has loft go or 40 leagues, 
which the fea has taken from it; on the contrary, Tongres, a place of 
the low countries, has gained go leagues of land from the fea. ‘The 
northern part of Egypt owes its exiftence to inundations of the Nile. 
The earth which this river has brought from the inland countries of 
Africa, and depofited in its inundations, has formed a foil of more than 
25 cubits of depth. In like manner, adds the above author, the pro- 
vince of the Yellow River in China, and that of Louifiana, have only 
been formed of the mud of rivers. Pliny, Seneca, Diodorus, and Strabo, 
report innumerable examples of fimilar revolutions, which we omit, that 
our differtation may not become too prolix; as alfo many modern revo- 
lutions, which are related in the theory of the earth of the Count de 
Buffon and other authors. In South America, all thofe who have ob- 
ferved with philofophic eyes the peninfula of Yucatan, do not doubt that 
that country has once been the bed of the fea; and, on the contrary, 
in the channel of Bahama many indications fhew the ifland of Cuba to 


have been once united to the continent of Florida. In the ftrait which ye. 
feparates America from Afia many iflands are found, which probably | 
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were the mountains belonging to that tract of land which we fuppofe to 
~ have been {wallowed up by earthquakes ; which is made more probable 
by the multitude of volcanoes which we know of in the peninfula of 
Kamtfchatka. It is imagined, however, that the finking of that land, 
and the feparation of the two continents, has been vccafioned by thofe 
great and extraordinary earthquakes mentioned in the hiftories of the 
Americans, which formed an era almoft as memorable as that of the 
deluge. The hiftories of the Toltecas fix fuch earthquakes in the year 
I Tecpatl ; but as we know not to what century that belonged, we can 
form no conjecture of the time that great calamity happened. If a great 
earthquake fhould overwhelm the ifthmus of Suez, and there thould be at 
the fame time as great a fcarcity of hiftorians as there were in the firt 
ages after the deluge, it would be doubted, in 300 or 400 years after, 
whether Afia had ever been united by that part to Africa; and many 
would firmly deny it, 

Whether that great event, the feparation of the continents, tock place 
before or after the population of America, is as impoffible as it is of 
little moment for us to know; but we are indebted to the above-men- 
tioned navigators for fettling the long difpute about the point fram 
which it was effeGed. Their obfervations prove, that in one place the 
diftance between continent and continent is only 39 miles, not (as the 
author of the Recherches Philofophiques fur les Americains would have it} 
800 leagues. This narrow ftrait has alfo in the middle two iflands, 
which would greatly facilitate the migration of the Afiatics into the 
New World, fuppofing that it took place in canoes after the convulfion 
which rent the two continents afunder. Befides, it may be added, that 
thefe ftraits are, even in the fummer, often filled with ice; in winter, 
often frozen. In either cafe mankind might find an eafy paffage ; in 
the laft, the way was extremely ready for quadrupeds to crofs and ftock 
the continent of America. But where, from the vaft expanfe of the 
north-eaftern world, to fix on the firft tribes who contributed to people 
the New Continent, now inhabited almoft from end to end, is a matter 
that baffles human reafon. The learned may make bold and ingenious 
conjectures, but plain good fenfe cannot always accede to them. 

MAS mankind increafed in numbers, they naturally protruded one 
another forward. Wars might be another caufe of migrations. ‘There 
appears no reafon why the Afiatic north might not be an offcinia virorum, 
as well as the European. The overteeming country, to the eaft of the 
Ripheean mountains, muft find it neceflary to difcharge its inhabitants s 
_the firft great wave of people was forced forward by the next to it, more. 
tumid and more powerful than itfelf : fucceflive and new impulfes con- 


tinually 
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tinually arriving, fhort reft was given to that which fpread over a more ; 
eaftern tract; difturbed again and again, it covered frefh regions; at _ 
t 


Jength, reaching the fartheft limits of the Old World, found a new one, 
with ample {pace to occupy unmolefted for ages; till Columbus curfed 
them by a difcovery, which brought again new fins and new deaths to 
both worlds. : 


© The inhabitants of the New World (Mr. Pennant obferves), do Ss a 


confift of the offspring of a fingle nation; different people, at feve al 


periods, arrived there ; and it is impoffible to fay, that any one is now _ 


to be found on the original fpot of its colonization. It is impoffible, 
with the lights which we have fo recently received, to admit that 
America could receive its inhabitants (at leaft the bulk of them) from 


any other place than eaftern Afia. A few proofs may be added, taken. — 
from cuftoms or drefles common to the inhabitants of both worlds: . 
fome have been long extin® in the Old, others remain in both in full a 


force. | 

«© The cuftom of {ealping was a barbarifm in ufe with the Seythians, 
who carried about them at all times this favage mark of triumph : they 
cut a circle round the neck, and {tripped off the fkin, as they would that 
of anox. A little image found among the Calmucs, of a Tartarian 
deity, mounted on a horfe, and fitting on a human fkin, with {calps 
pendent from the breaft, fully illuftrates the cuftom of the Scythian pro- 
genitors, as defcribed by the Greek hiftorian. _ This ufage, as the Eu- 
ropeans know by horrid experience, is continued to this day in America. 
The ferocity of the Scythians to their prifoners extended to the remoteft 
part of Afia. The Kamtfchatkans, even at the time of their difcovery 
by the Ruffians, put their prifoners to death by the moft lingering and ex. 
cruciating inventions 3 a practice in full force to this very day among the 
aboriginal Americans. A race of the Scythians were ftiled Anthropophagi, 
from their feeding on human flefh. The people of Nootka Sound fill 
make a repaft on their fellow creatures : but what is more wonderful, the 
favage allies of the Britith army haye been known to throw the mangled 


limbs of the French prifoners into the horrible cauldron, and devour. 


them with the fame relith as thofe of a quadruped. 

*¢ ‘The Scythians were faid, for a certain time, annually to transform 
themfelves into wolves, and again to refume the human fhape. The 
new difcovered Americans about Nootka Soand, at. this time difguife 
_ themfelves in dreffes made of the {kins of wolves and other wild beafts, 


and wear even the heads fitted to their own. Thefe habits they ufe in 


the chace, to circumyent the animals of the field. But would not igno- 
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- gance or fuperftition afcribe to a fupernatural metamorpofis thefe tempo. 


rary expedients to deceive the brute creation? ) 
*« In their marches, the Kamtfchatkans never went abreaft, but fol- 


_. lowed one another in the fame tra@. The fame cuftom is exadtly ob- 


ferved by the Americans. 
** The 'Tungufi, the moft numerous nation refident in Siberia, prick - 


their faces with {mall pun¢tures, with a needle, in various fhapes; then 


rub into them charcoal, fo that the marks become indelible. This cuf. 


_ tom is ftill obferved in feveral parts of America, The Indians on the 
back of Hudfon’s Bay, to this day, perform the operation exa@tly in the 


fame manner, and punéture the {kin into various figures; as the natives of 
New Zealand do at prefent, and as the ancient Britons did with the herb 


: glaftum, or woad; and the Virginians, on the firft difcovery of that 


country by the Englith, 

“ The Tungufi ufe canoes made of birch-bark, diftended over ribs of 
wood, and nicely fewed together. The Canadian, and many other 
American nations, ufe no other fort of boats. The paddles of the Tun- 
gufi are broad at each end ; thofe of the people near Cook’s river, and 
of Oonalafcha, are of the fame form. 

“In burying of the dead, many of the American nations place the 


_ eorpfe at full length, after preparing it according to their cuftoms ; 


others place it in a fitting pofture, and lay by it the moft valuable cloath. - 
ing, wampum, and other matters. The Tartars did the fame: and both 
people agree in covering the whole with earth, fo as to form a tumulus, 
barrow, or carnedd. 

** Some of the American nations hang their dead intrees, Certain of 
the Tungufi obferve a fimilar cuftom. 

6 We can draw fome analogy from dref3: conveniency in that article 
muft have been confilted on both continents, and originally the materials 
mutt have been the fame, the fkins of birds and beafts. It is fingular, 
that the conic bonnet of the Chinefe fhould be found among the people 
of Nootka. I cannot give into the notion, that the Chinefe contributed 
to the population of the New World; but we can readily admit, that ~ 
a a. might furnifh thofe Americans with a pattern for that part 
of the.drefs, | : 

“ In refpect to the features and form of the human body, almoft every” 
tribe found along the weftern coaft has fome fimilitude to the Tartar 
nations, and ftill retain-the little eyes, {mall nofes, high cheeks, and - 
broad faces. They vary in fize, from the lufty Calmucs to the little 
Nogaians. The internal Americans, fuch as the Five Indian nations, 
who are tall of body, robut in make, andof oblong faces, are derived 

| from 
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from avariety among the Tartars themfelves, The fine race of T{chut- 
fi feem to be the tock from which thofe Americans are derived. The 
Tfchutiki, again, from that fine race of Tartars the Kabardinkki, or in- 
habitants of Kabarda. 

«© But about Prince William’s Sound begins a race chiefly diftinguifhed 
by their drefs, their canoes, and their inftruments of the chace, from the 
tribes to the fouth of them. Here commences the Efquimaux people, 
or the race known by that name in the high latitudes of the eaftern fide 
of the continent. They may be divided into two varieties. At this 
place they are of the largeft fize. As they advance northward they de- 
ereafe in height, till they dwindle into the dwarfifh tribes which occupy 
fome of the coafts of the Icy Sea, and the maritime parts of Hudfon’s 
Bay, of Greenland, and Terra de Labrador. The famous Japanefe map 
places fome iflands feemingly within the Straits of Behring, on which is 
beftowed the title of Y@ Zue, or the Kingdom of the Dwarfs, Does not 
this in fome manner authenticate the chart, and give us reafon to fup- 
_pofe that America was not unknown to the Japanefe; and that they had 
fas is mentioned by Keempfer and Charlevoix) made voyages of dif- 
covery, and according to the laft, a€tually wintered on the continent ? 


That they might have met with the Efquimaux is very probable ; 


P x 1a 
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whom, in comparifon of themfelves, they might juttly diftinguifh by the — 


name of dwarfs. The reafon of their low ftature is very obvious; 


thefe dwell in a moft fevere climate, amidft penury of food; the former — 
in one much more favourable, abundant in provifions ; circumftances 


that tend to prevent the degeneracy of the human frame. At the ifland 


‘of Oonalafcha, a diale& of the Efguimaux is in ufe, which was continued. 
- along the whole coaft from thence. northward.”’ 


The continent which ftocked America with the human race poured 


in the brute creation through the fame paflage. Very few quadrupeds 
continued in the peninfula of Kamtfchatka; Mr. Pennant enumerates 
" only 25 which are inhabitants of land: all the reft perfifted in their mi- 
gration, and fixed their refidence in the New World, Seventeen of the 
Kamtfchatkan quadrupeds are found in America: others are common 
only to Siberia or Tartary, having, for unknown caufes, entirely ev cu- 
ated Kamtfchatka, and divided themfelves between America and the 
parts of Afia above cited. Multitudes again have deferted the Old 
World even to an individual, and fixed their feats at diftances moft re- 


mote from the fpot from which they took’their departure ; from mount 


Ararat, the refting place of the ark, in a central part of the Old World, — 

and excellently adapted for the difperfion of the animal creation to all — 

its parts. We need not be ftartled (fays Mr. Pennant) at the vaft 
journeys - 
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y journeys many of the quadrupeds took to arrive at their prefent feats. 
Might not numbers of {pecies have found a convenient abode in the vatt 
Alps of Afia, inftead of wandering to the Cordilleras of Chili? or might 
not others have been contented with the boundlefs plains of Tartary, in- 
ftead of travelling thoufands of miles to the extenfive flats of Pampas ?-— 
To endeavour to elucidate common difficulties is certainly a trouble 
worthy of the philofopher and of the divine; not to attempt it would be 
a criminal indolence, 2 negleé& to | 


“ be the ways of God to man.” 


But there are multitudes of points beyond the human ability to explain, 
and yet are truths undeniable: the facts are indifputable, notwithftand- 
ing the caufes are concealed. In fuch cafes, faith muft.be called in to 
our relief. It would certainly be the height of folly to deny to that 
- Being who broke open the great fountains of the deep to effeé the de. 
luge—and_afterwards, to compel the difperfion of mankind to people 
the globe, directed the confufion of Danse es ween inferior in their 
nature to thefe. After thefe wondrous proofs of Omnipotency, it will 
be abfurd to deny the poffibility of infufing inftin@ into the brute cre- 
tion, Deus off anima brutorum; “ God himfelf is the foul of brutes :’ 
His pleafure muft have determined their will, and dire@ed feveral pi : 
cies, and even the whole genera, by impulfe irrefiftible, to move by flow 
progreflion to their deftined regions. But for that, the -Lama and the . 
Pacos might, ftill have inhabited the heights of Armenia and fome more 


neighbouring Alps, initead of labouring to gain the diftant Peruvian Bs: 


Andes; the whole genus of armadillos, flow of foot, would never have 
quitted the torrid zone of the Old World for that of the New; and the 
whole tribe-of monkeys would have gamboled together i in the forefts of 
India, inftead of dividing their refidence between the fhades of Indoftan’ - 
_. and the deep forefts of the Brafils. Lions and tigers might have infefted 
the hot parts of the New World, as the firft do the defarts of Africa, and 
the laft the provinces of Afia; or the pantherine animals of South 
America might have remained additional {courges with the favage beatts 
of thofe ancient continents. The Old World would have been over- 
ftocked with animals; the New remained an unanimfated wafte! or both 
have contained an ee portion of every beait of the earth. Let it not 
be objetted, that animals bred in a fouthern climate, after the defcent 


of their parents from the ark, would be unable to bear the froft and fnow 


of the rigorous north, before they reached South America, the place of 

their final deftination, It muit be confidered, that the migration muft 

have been the work of ages; that in the courfe of theiz progrefs each 
No, IL, x generation - 


J 
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generation grew hardened to the climate it had reached ; and that sf 
their arrival in America they would again be gradually accuftomed to 
warmer and warmer climates, in their removal from north to fouth, as. 
they had in the reverfe, or from fouth to north. Part of the tigers ftill 
inhabit the eternal fnows of Ararat, and multitudes of the very fame 
fpecies live, but with exalted rage, beneath thé line, in the burning foil 
of Borneo or Sumatra; but neither lions or tigers ever migrated into 
the New World. A few of the ‘firft are found in India and Perfia, but q 
~they are found in numbers only in Africa, ‘The tiger extends as far e. 
north as weftern Tartary, in lat 4o. 50. but never has reached Africa.” | 
_Infine, the conjectures of the learned refpeCting the vicinity of the Old : 
and. New, are now, by the difcoveries of our great navigators, loft in con- 
viction; and, in the place of imaginary hypothefes, the real place of 
_ migration is uncontrovertibly pointed out. Some (from a paflage in 
- Plato) have extended over the Atlantic, from the ftraits of Gibraltar to 
the coaft of North and South America, an ifland equal in fize to the 
continents of Afia and Africa; over which had pafled, as over a bridge, 
from the latter, men and animals; wool-headed negroes, and lions and 
tigers, none of which ever exifted in the New World. A mighty fea 
-arofe, and-in one day and night engulphed this ftupendous tra@t, and 
with it every being which had not completed its migration into Ame 
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} 
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rica. The whole negro race, and almoft every quadruped, . now inha- 
bitants af Africa, perifhed in this critical day. Five only are to be 
found at prefent in America; and of thefe only one, the bear, in South 
Ametica : Not a fingle cuftom, common to the natives of Africa. and: 
America, to evince a Common origin. Of the quadrupeds, the bear, 
fag, wolf, fox, and, weefel, are the only animals which we cam pra- 
nounce with certainty to be found on each continent. ‘The: ftag,’ fox, 
and weefel, have made alfo no farther progrefs in Africa than the north; 
but on the fame continent the wolf is fpread over every part, yet'is un- 
known in South America, as are the fox and weefel. In Africa and 
South America the bear is very local, being’ met with only, in the north 
of the firft, and on the Andes in the laft. Some caufe unlenown arrefted 
1ts progrefs i in Africa, and impelled the migration of a few into the Chi- 
lian Alps, and induced’ them to leave semibee be the vaft tract from 
Worth America to the lofty Cordilleras. : 
+ Allafions have often been made to forme remains on he continent of 
_ America, of a more’polifhed and cultivated people,’ when, compared with 
the tribes which poffeffed-it on its firft difcovery by Europeans. Mr. 
Barton, im his Objervations on fome parts of oF Natural Hiftory, Part I.. has 
collected the fcattered hints of sites ‘arvery and fome others, and has 
pS . ~ added 
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added a plan of a regular work, which has been difcovered on the banks 
-of the Mufkingum, near its junction with the Ohio. Thefe remains are 
principally ftone-walls, large mounds of earth, and'a combination of 
thefe mounds with the walls, fufpeéted to have been fortifications. In 
fome places the ditches and the fortrefs are:faid to have been plainly 
feen ; in others, furrows, as if the land had been ploughed. 

The mounds of earth are of two kinds: they are artificial tumuli, 
defigned as repofitories for the dead; or they are of a greater fize, for 
the purpofe of defending ‘the adjacent country; and with this view 
they are artificially conftru€ted, or advantage is taken of the natural 
eminences, to raife them into a fortification. 

The remains near the banks of the Mufkingum, are fituated about one 
mile above the jun@ion of that river with the Ohio, and 160 miles bes 
low Fort Pitt. They confit of a number of walls and other elevations, 
of ditches, &c. altogether occupying a fpace of ground about 300 
perches in length, and from about 150 to 2g or 20 in breadth. ‘The 
town, as it has been called, is a large level, encompafled by walls, nearly 
in the form of a fquare, the fides of which are from 96 to 86 perches in 
length. ‘Thefe walls are, in general, about 10 feet in height above’ the 
level on which they ftand, and about 20 feet in diameter at the bafe, but 
at the top they are much narrower; they are at prefent overgrown with 
vegetables of different kinds, and, among others, with trees of feveral 
feet diameter. The chafms, or opening in the walls, weré probably ins 
tended for gate-ways: they are three in number at eachfide, befidés 
the {maller openings in the angles. Within the walls there are three 


elevations, each about fix feet in height, with regular afvents to them* 


thefe elevations confiderably refemble fome of the eminerces already 
mentioned, which have been difcovered near the river Miffifippi. ‘This 
author's opinion is, That the Tolticas, or fome other Mexican nation; 
were the people to whom the mounts and fortifications, which he has 
defcribed, owe their exiftence; and that thofe people were probabiy 
the defcendants of the Danes. The former part of this conjecture is 
thought probable, from the fimilarity of the Mexican mounts and forti- 
fications defcribed by the Abbé Clavigero, and other authors, to thofe 
defcribed by our author; and from the tradition of the Mexicans, that 
they came from the north-weft: for, if we can rely on the teftimony of 
late trav ellers, fortifications fimilar to thofe mentioned by Mr. Barton 


have been difcovered as far to the north as Lake Pepin; and we find » 


them, as we approach to the fouth, even as low as the coafts of Florida. 


The fecond part of our author’s conje@ure appears not fo well fupported. 
xX 2 | PRODUCTIONS, 
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Propvorions. This vaft conntry produces moft of the metals, mi- 
an plants, fruits, trees, and wood, to be met with in the other parts 
of the world, and many of them in greater quantities and high perfec- 
tion. The gold and filver of America have fupplied Europe with fuch 
; imment quantities of thofe valuable metals, that they are become vaftly 
more common ; fo that the gold and filver of Europe now bears little 


proportion to the high price fet upon them before the difcovery of 


America. 

It alfo produces Aiea pearls, emeralds, amethyfts and other va- 
Juable ftones, which, by being brought into Europe, have contributed 
likewife to lower their value. To thefe, which are chiefly the produc- 
tion of Spanifh America, may be added a great number of other com- 
modities, which, though of lefs price, are of much greater ufe; and 
many of them make the ornament and wealth of the Britifh empire in 
this part of the world. Of thefe are the plentiful fupplies of cochineal, 
indigo, anatto, logwood, brazil, fuftic, pimento, lignum vite, rice, gin- 
ger, cocoa, or the chocolate nut, fugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, red- 
wood, the balfams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that valuable article in 
medicine the Jefuit’s bark, mechoacan, faflafras, farfaparilla, caflia, ta- 
marinds, hides, furs, ambergreafe, and a great variety of woods, roots, 
and plants; to which, before the difcovery of America, we were either 
ftrangers, or forced to buy at an extravagant rate from Afia and Africa, 
through the hands of the Venetians and Genoefe, who then ahorones 
‘the trade of the eaftern world. 


On this continent there grows alfo a variety of excellent fruits; as 


pine-apples, pomegranates, citrons, lemons, oranges, malicatons, cher- 
ties, pears, apples, figs, grapes, great numbers of culinary, medicinal, 
and other herbs, roots, and plants, with many exotic productions which 
are nourifhed in as great perfe¢tion as in their native foil.- 


Having given a fummary account of America in general; of its firft 
difcovery by Columbus, its extent, rivers, mountains, &c. of the Abori- 
gines, and of the firft peopling this continent, we fhall next turn our at- 
tention to the Di/covery and Setilement of NorTH AMERICA. p 
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A SUMMARY ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST 


DISCOVERIES AND SETTLEMENTS 


OF 


“NORTH AMERICA. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


N ORTH AMERICA was difcovered in the reign of Henry VII. a 
_ period when the Arts and Sciences had made very confiderable progrefs 
. in Europe. Many of the firft adventurers were men of genius and learn~ 
atte ing, and were careful to preferve authentic records of fuch of their pro- 
ceedings as would be interefting to pofterity. Thefe records afford ample 
documents for American hiftorians. Perhaps no people on the globe 
can trace the hiftory of their origin and progrefs with fo much precifion 
as the inhabitants of North America; particularly that part of them who 
inhabit the territory of the United Satch 
The fame which Columbus had acquired by his firft difcoveries on 
this weftern continent, fpread through Europe and infpired many 
1496 with the fpirit of enterprize. As early as 1496, four years only 
after the firft difcovery of America, John Cabot, a Venetian, ob- 
tained a commiffion from Henry VII. to difcover unknown lands and 
- annex them to the crown. 
In the fpring he failed from England with two Tie carrying with 
him his three fons. In this voyage, which was intended for China, he 
fell in with the north fide of Terra Labrador, and coafted npgeetly ag - 
far as the 67th degree of latitude. | 
1497.—The next year he made a fecond voyage to Aimecidl with his 
fon Sebattian, who afterw ards proceeded in the difcoveries which his 
father had begun. On the 24th of June he difcovered Bonavifta, on 
the north-eaft fide of Newfqundland. Before his return he traverfed 
the coaft from Davis’s Straits to Cape Florida. 1 
1502.—Sebaftian Cabot was this year at Newfoundland; and on his 
_ feturn carried three of the natives of that ifland to Henry VII, 
es 1543.—In- the fpring of 151 3» John Ponce failed from Porto Rico 
ee : north ely. 
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northerly and difcovered the continent in 30° 8 north latitude. He 
landed in April, a feafon when the country around was covered with — 
-verdure,. and in full bloom. ‘This circumftance induced him to-call the — 
country Florida, which, for many years; was the common name for 
North and South America. 

.4516,—In 1516, Sir Sebaftian Cabot and Sir Thomas Pert explored 
the coaft as far as Brazil in South America, 

This vatt extent of country, the coaft whereof was thus explored, re~ 
mained unclaimed and unfettled by any European power, (except by the 
Spaniards in South America) for almoft a century from the time of its 
difcovery. | 

1524.—It was not till the year 1524 that France siempted difcoe 
weries on the American coaft. Stimulated by his enterprizing neigh- 
bours, Francis I, who poffeffed a great and a¢tive mind, fent John Ver- 
razano, a Florentine, to America, for the purpofe of making difcoveries. ~ 
He traverfed the coaft from latitude 28° to 50° north, Ina fecond 
voyage, fome time after he was loft. 2 

1525. —The next year Stephen Gomez, the firft Spaniard who camé } 
upon the American coatt for difcovery, failed from Groyn in Spain, to 
_ Cuba and Florida, thence northward to Cape Razo, in latitude 46° north, 
in fearch of a north-weft paffage to the Eaft Indies, 

4594, —In the {pring of 1534, by the direG@tiion of Francis I. a fleet — 
was fitted out at St. Malo’s in France, with defign to make difcoveries 
in America, ‘The command of this fleet was given to James Cartier. 
He arrived at Newfoundland in May of this year. ‘Thence he failed 
northerly ; ; and on the day of the feftival of St. Lawrence, he found him: 
felf in about latitude 48° 90’ north, in the mid of a broad gulf, which 
he named St. Lawrence. He gave the fame name to the river which 
empties into it. In this voyage, he failed as far north as latitnde 51% 
expecting g in vain to find a paflage to China. 

1535.—The next year he failed up the river St, Lawrence 300 leagues 
to the great and fwift Fall. He called the country New France ; built 
2 fort in which he {pent the winter, and saith in the following {pring 
to France. 
- 1542.-In 1542, Francis !a Roche, Lord of Robewell, was fent te 
Canada, by the French king, with three fhips and 200 men, women and 
children, "They wintered here in a fort which they had built, and fe+ 
turned in the fpring. About the year 1550, a large number of adveny 
turers failed for Canada, but were never after heard of. In 1598, the 3 
kisg of France commiffioned the Marquis de la Roche to ‘conquer Cas ; 
naga, ee other countries not poflefied by ce Chriftian prince. We'do 
AG its. ‘not 
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hot learn however, that la Roche ever attempted to execute his eommif= 
fion, or. that-any further attempts were made to fettle Canada during: 
this century. | | ; : 
1¢39,—On the 12th of May, 15939, Ferdinand de Soto, with 900 
men, befides feamen, failed from C uba, having for his obje&t the’ con- 
queft of Florida, On the goth of May he arrived at Spirito Santo, from 
whence he travelled northward 450 leagues from the fea. Here he dif. 
? covered a rivera quarter of a mile wide and 19 fathoms deep, 
1542 on the bank of which he died and was buried, May 1542, aged 42 
1543 years. Alverdo his fucceflor built feven bri gantines, and the year 
following embarked upon the river, In 17 days he proceeded 
down the river 400 leagues, where he judged it to be 15 leagues wide. 
From the largenefs of the river at that place of his embarkation, he'con- 
_ cluded its fource muft have been at leaft 400 leagues above, fo that the 
whole length of the river in his opinion muft have been more than 800 
leagues. As he pafied: down the river, he found it opened by two 
mouths into the gulph of Mexico. | 'Thefe circumftancés led us to con- 
clude, that this river, {6 early difcovered, was the one which we now 
call the Mihi spi. | 
Fan. 8, 4549. ‘This year king Henry VIL. granted a penfion for life 
to Sebaftian Cabot, in confideration of the important fervices he had 
rendered to’ the kingdom by his difcoveries in Ametica. Baste k 
1562.-—The admiral of France, Chatillon, early in this year, fént 
out a fleet under the command of John Ribalt. He‘ arrived at Cape 
Francis on the coaft of Florida, near which, on the firft of May, he dif. 
covered and entered a river which he called May fiver. It is more 
than probable that river is the fame which we now call St. Mary’s, 
which forms a part of the fouthern boundary of the United States... As 
he coafted northward he difcovered eight other rivers, one of which ke | 
ealled-Port Royal, and failed up it feveral leagues, On one of the ri- 
vers he built a fort and called it Charles, in which he left a colony 
under the direftion of Captain Albert. ‘The feverity of Albert’s mea- 
fares excited a mutiny, in which, to the ruin of the colony, he'was 
flain.. Two years after, Chatillon fent Rene Laudonier, with three 
fhips, to Florida. In June he arrived at the River May, on which he 
_built.afort, and, in honour to his king, Charles IX. he called it Ca- 
yolina, thts rife" 
In Anguft,: this year, Capt. Ribalt arrived at Florida the fecond time, 
with\a fleet of feven vetlels to recruit the colony, which, two years be- 
fore, lie had left under the diretion of the unfortunate Capt. Albert. 
_ The September following, Pedro Melandes, with fix Spanith fhips, 
as purfued 
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purfued Ribalt up the river on which he had fettled, and overpoweltte = 
him in numbers, cruelly maffacred him and his whole company. Me- ~ 
landes, having in this way taken poffeflion of the country, built three 
forts, and left them garrifoned with 1200 foldiers, Laudonier and his 
colony on May River, receiving information of the fate of Ribalt,: 
took the alarm and efcaped to France. 

1567,—A fleet of three fhips was this year fent from France to Flo-’ 
rida, under the command of Dominique de Gourges. The object of @ 
this expedition was to difpoffefs the Spaniards of that part of Florida 

which they had.cruelly and unjuftifiably feized three years be- — 
1668 fore. He arrived on the coaft of Florida, April 1568, and foon 

after made a fuccefsful attack upon the forts. The recent cru- 
elty of Melandes and his company excited revenge in the breaft of — 
Gourges, and roufed the unjuftifiable principle of retaliation. Hetook © 
the forts; put moft of the Spaniards to the fword; and having burned: — 
and. demolifhed. all their fortrefles, returned to France. During the 
fifty years next after this event, the French enterprized no fettlements: 
in America. 

— 1576.—Captain Frobither was fent this year to find out a north-weft 
paflage to the. Eaft-Indies. The firft land which he made on the coaft 
was a Cape, which, in honour to the queen, he called Queen Elizabeth's 
Foreland. In coafting northerly he difcovered the ftraits which bear 
his name. He profecuted his fearch for a paflage into the weftern ocean 
till he | was prevented by the ice, and then returned to England. 

1579.—In 1579, Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a patent from queen 
Elizabeth, for lands not yet pofleffed by any Chriftian prince, provided 

he would take. pofleffion within fix years. With this encourage- 
1583 ment he failed for Americay and on the firft of Auguft, 1 583 . 
anchored in Conception Bay. Afterward he difcovered and’ 
took poffeffion of St. John’s Harbour, and the country fouth. In pur. 
fuing his difcoveries he loft one of his fhips on the fhoals of Sablon, and 
on his return home, a ftorm overtook him, in which he was unfortu- 
‘nately loft, and the intended fettlement was prevented. 

1584.—This year two patents were granted by queen Elizabeth, one 
to Adrian Gilbert, (Feb. 6.) the other to Sir Walter Raleigh, for lands: 
not poffefled.by any Chriftian prince. By the direétion of Sir Walter, 
two fhips were fitted and fent out, under the command of Philip Amidasy 
and Arthur Barlow. In July they arrived on ‘the coaft, and anchored 
in a harbour feven leagues weft of the Roanoke. On the 1gth of July 
_ they, in a formal manner, took poffeffion of the country, and, °in ho= 

nour of their virgin queen Elizabeth, they called it Virginia, Till this 
tame 
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time the country was known by the general name of Florida. After this 
Virernta became the common name for all North America. 

1585.—The next year, Sir Walter Raleigh fent Sir Richard Greenville 
to America, with feven fhips. He arrived at Wococon Harbour in 
June. Having ftationed a colony of moré than a hundred people at 
Roanoke, under the dire€tion of Capt. Ralph Lane, he coafted northe 
eafterly as far as Chefapeek Bay, and returned to England. 

The colony under Capt, Lane endured extreme hardfhips, and muft 
have perifhed, kad not Sir Francis Drake fortunately returned to Vir- 
ginia, and carried them to England, after having made feveral conquefts 
for the queen in the Weft Indies and other places, 

A fortnight after, Sir Richard Greenville arrived with new recruits ; 
and, although he did not find the colony which he had before left, and 
knew not but they had perifhed, he had the rafhnefs to leave 50 men at 
the fame place, 

1587.—The year following, Sir Walter fent another company to Vir- 
ginia, under Governor White, with a charter and twelve affiftants, In 
July he arrived at Roanoke. Not one of the fecond company remained. 
He determined, however, to rifque a third colony. Accordingly he left 
1415 people at the old fettlement, and returned to England, 3.5 « 

This year ( Aug. 13) Manteo was baptized in Virginia. He was the 
firft native Indian who received that ordinance in that part of America. 
On the 18th of Auguft, Mrs. Dare was delivered-of a daughter, whom. 
fhe called Vircini1a.. She was the firft English child that was born in 
North America. 

1590.—In the year 1590, Governor White came over to Virginia 
with fupplies and recruits for his colony; but, to his great grief, not a 
man was to be found. They had/all miferably famifhed. with hunger, 
or were maflacred by the Indians. 

1602,—In the {pring of this year, Bartholomew Gofnoldy with 32: 
perfons, made a voyage to North. Virginia, and. difcovered and gave . 
names to Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and-Elizabeth Iflands, and to’ 
Dover Cliff. Elifabeth Ifland. was the place which ‘they fixed for their 
firft fettlement. But) the courage of thofe who were. to have tarried, 
failing, they all went on board.and returned to Englands . All the: ats: 
tempts to fettle this continent which were made by the Dutch, French, - 
and Englith, from its difcovery to the prefent time, a period of 110 
years, proved ineffectual. The Spaniards only, of all: the European: 


_ nations, had been fuccefsful. There is no account of there having been, 


one European family, at this time, in all the vaft extent of coaft from 
Florida to Greenland, ; | 
No, III, | Y ; Martin 
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_ 1603.—Martin Pring and William Brown were this year fent by Sis 
Walter Raleigh, with two {mall veffels, to make difcoveries in North 
Virginia. ‘They came upon the coaft, which was broken with a multi- 
tude of iflands, in latitude 43° go’ north. They coafted fouthward to 
Cape Cod Bay; thence round the Cape into a commodious harbour in 
latitude 41° 25’, where they went afhore and tarried feven weeks, dur- 
ing which time they loaded one of their veffels with faffafras, and Te- 
turned to England, 

_ Bartholomew Gilbert, in a Voyage to South Virgina, in fearch of the 


_ third colony which had been left there by Governor White in 1587, hav- 
_) Ing touched at feveral of the Weft-India Iflands, landed near Chefapeek 
| Bay, whete, in a fkirmifh with the Indians, he and four of his men were 


unfortunately flain, The reft, without any further fearch for the colony, 
returned to England. 
France, being at this time in a ftate of tranquility in confequence of 


the ediftyof Nantz in favour of the Proteftants, pafled by Henry 1V. 


(April 1598) and of the peace with Philip king of Spain and Portugal, 

was induced to purfue her difcoveries in America. Accordingly the 

king figned a patent in fevour of De Mons, (1603) of all the country 
ftom the goth to the 46th degrees of north latitude under the name 


1604 of Acadia, The next year De Mons ranged the coaft ftom St, 


‘Lawrence to Cape Sable, and fo round to Cape Cod. 

1605.—In May 1605, George’s Ifland and Pentecoft Harbour were 
difcovered by pid a George Weymouth. In May he entered a laree 
river in latitude 43° 20’, (variation 11° 1 5 weit) which Mr, Prince, 
in his Chronology, fuppofes muft have been Sagadahok; but from the 
Jatitude, it was more probably the Pifcataqua. Capt. Weymouth carried 
with him to England five of the natives, 

1606.—In the Spring of this year, James I. by patent, divided Virgi- 
mia intotwo colonies. ‘The /owtherz included all lands between the 34th 
and 41ft degrees of north latitude. This was ftyled the fi? colony, under 
the name of South Virginia, and was granted to the London Company, 
The northern, called the fecond colony, and known by the general name 
of North Virginia, included all lands between the 38th and 45th degrees 
north latitudes and was granted to the Plymouth Company. Each of 
thefe colonies had a council of thirteen men to govern them.. To pre- 
vent difputes about territory, the colonies were probit’ to plant 
within an hundted miles of each other. ‘There appears to be an incon- * 
fitency in thefe grants, as the lands lying between the 98th and 41 
degrees, are covered by both patents, a 
Be | : h ' Both 
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- Both the London and Plymouth companies enterprized fettlements 
within the limits of their refpective grants. With what fuccefs will 
now be mentioned, | 

Mr. Piercy, brother of the Earl of Northumberland, in the fervice of 
the London Company, went over with a colony to Virginia, and difco- 
vered Powhatan, now James River. In the mean time the Plymouth 
Company fent Capt. Henry Challons in a veffel of fifty-five tons to 
plant a colony in North Virginia; but in his voyage he was taken py a 
Spanith fleet and carried to Spain, 

—1607,.—The London Company this fpring, fent Capt. Chriftopher 
April 26. Newport with three veffels to South Virginia. On the 26th 
of April he entered Chefapeek Bay, and landed, and foon after gave to 
| the moft fouthern point, the name of Cape Henry, which it ftill 

May 13. retains. Having elected Mr. Edward Wingfield prefident for 
. the year, they next day landed all their men, and began a {fet- 

tlement $n James river, at a place which they called James- 
june 22, Town, ‘This is the firft town that was fettled by the Englifh in 

North America. The June following Capt. Newport failed 
for England, leaving with the prefident one hundred and four perfons. 

Auguft 22,—In Auguft died Capt. Bartholomew Gofnold, the firft 
projector of this fettlement, and one of the council. ‘The following 
winter James-'Town was burnt. 

_ During this time the Plymouth company fitted out two fhips under 
the command of Admiral Rawley Gilbert. ‘They failed for North 
Virginia on the 31ft of May, with one hundred planters, and Capt. 
George Popham for their prefident. © They arrived in Auguft, | and fet- 

tled about nine or ten leagues to the fouthward of the mouth of Sagada- 

hok river. A great part of the colony, however, difheartened by the — 
feverity of the winter, returned to England in’ December, — their 
prefident, Capt. Popham, with only forty-five men. 

It was in the fall of this year that the famous Mr. Robinfon, with 
part of his congregation, who afterwards fettled at Plymouth i in News” 
England, removed: ‘from the North of England to Holland, to avoid the 
cruelties of perfecution, and for the fake of enjoying ae pee of worhip 
and liberty of confcience,” 

This year a {mall company of merchants at Dieppe and St. Malo’s, 
founded Quebeck, or rather the colony which they fent, built a few huts 
there, which did not take the form of a town until the reign of Lewis ~ 
XIV, | | ee RR A 

1608.—The Sagadahok colony fuffered incredible hardfhips after the 


epartese of their friends in December. In the depth of winter, which 
| “¥ 2 | was 
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was extremely cold, their ftore-honfe caught fire and was opie 
with moft of their provifions and lodgings. Their misfortunes were in- 
creafed, foon after, by the death of their prefident. Rawley Gilbertwas — 
- appointed to fucceed him. 

Lord Chief Juftice Popham made every exertion to keep this colony 
alive by repeatedly fending them fupplies. But the circumftance of his 
death, which happened this year, together with that of prefident Gilbert’s 
beii.g called to England to fettle his affairs, broke up the colony, and 
they all returned with him to England. 

The unfavourable reports which thefe firft unfortunate adventurers 
propagated refpedting the country, prevented any further attempts to fet- 
tle North Virginia for feveral years after. 

1609.—The London company, laft year, fent Capt. Nelfon, with two 

fhips and one hundred and twenty perfons, to James-Town; and this 
year Capt. John Smith, afterwards prefident, arrived on the coaft of — 
South Virginia, and by failing up a number of the rivers, difcovered the . 
interior country. In September, Capt. Newport arrived with feventy 
perfons, which increafed the colony to two hundred fouls. 

Mr. Robinfon and his congregation, who had fettled at Amfterdam, 
removed this year to Leyden, where they remained more than eleven 
years, till apart of them came over to New England. 

The council for South Virginia having refigned their old commiffion, 
requefted and obtained a new one; in confequence of which they ap- . 
pointed Sir Thomas Weft, Lord De la War, general of the colony; Sir 
Thomas Gates, his lieutenant; Sir George Somers, admiral; Sir 
‘Thomas Dale, high marfhal; Sir Ferdinand Wainman, general of the 
horfe, and Capt. Newport, vice admiral. 

‘Fune 8,—In June, Sir 'T. Gates, admiral Newport. and Sir Gectas 
Somers, with feyen fhips and a ketch and pinnace, having five hundred 

fouls on board, men, women, and children, failed from. Fal- 

Fuly.24. mouth for South Virginia, In crofling the Bahama Gulf, on 
the 24th of July, the fleet was overtaken by a violent ftorm, 

and feparated. Four days after, Sir George Somers ran his veflel afhore 
-on one of the Bermudas -Iflands, which, from this circumftance, have 
been called the Somer Iflands. The people on board, one hundred and 
fifty in number, all .got fafe on fhore, and there remained until the fol- 
lowing May. The remainder of the fleet arrived at Virginia in Auguft. 
The cclony was now increafed to five hundred men. Capt. Smithy 
then prefident, a little before the arrival of the fleet, had been very 
badly burnt by. means of, fome powder which had accidentally caught 
fire, This unfortunate circumftance, together. with the oppofition he 
3 met 
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met with from thofe who had lately arrived, induced him to leave the 
colony and geturn to England, which he accordingly did the laft of 
‘September. Francis Weft, his fucceffor in office, foon followed him, 
and George Piercy was elected prefident. 

1610.—The year following, the South Virginia or London company, 
fealed a patent to Lord De la War, conftituting him Governor ‘and Cap- 
tain General of South Virginia. He foon after embarked for America 

_ with Capt. Argal and one hundred and fifty men, in three fhips. 

The unfortunate people, who, the year before, had been fhipwrecked 
on the Bermudas Iflands, had employed themfelves during the winter and 
fpring, under the direction of Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers, 
and admiral Newport, in building a floop to tranfport themfelves to the 

-continent. They embarked for Virginia on the 10th of May, with 
about one hundred and fifty perfons on board, leaving two of their men 
_ behind, who chofe to flay, and landed at James-'Town on the 2gd of the 
fame month. Finding the colony, which at the time of Capt. Smith’s 
departure, confifted of five hundred fouls, now reduced to fixty, and 
thofe few in a diftrefled and wretched fituation, they with one voice re- 
folved to return to England ; and for this purpofe, on the 7th of June, 
the whole colony repaired on board their veffels, broke up their fettle- 
ment, and failed down the river on their way to their native country. 

Fortunately, Lord De la War, who had embarked for James-Town 

the March before, met them the day after they failed, and perfuaded 
them to return with him to James-'Town, where they arrived and landed 
the 10th of June. The government of the colony of right devolved 
upon Lord De la War. From this time we may date the effectual fet- 
tlement of Virginia, Its hiftory, from this period, will be given in its 
proper place. 

As early as the year 1608, or 1609, Henry Hudfon, an Englifhman, 

under a commiflion from the king his matter, difcovered Long Ifland; : 

_ New York, and the river which ftill bears his name, and aftetwards fold 
the country, or rather his right, to the Dutch. Their writers, however, 
contend that Hudfon was fent out by the Eaft-India company in 1609, to 
difcover a north-weft paflage to China; and that having firft difcovered 
Delaware Bay, he came and penetrated Hudfon’s river as far as latitude 
43°. It is faid however that there was a fale, and that the Englifh ob, 
jected to it, though for fome time they scotia to oppofe the Dutch 
fettlement: of the country. 

1610.—In 1610, Hudfon failed again to this country, then called by 

: the Dutch New Netherlands, and four years after, the States-General 
‘pis granted 
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granted a patent to fundry merchants for an exclufive trade on the 


‘2614 North river, who the fame year, (1614) built a fort on the wot 


_ fide near Albany. From this time we may date the -fettlement 
of New York, the hiftory of which will be annexed to a defeription of 
the State, ! 

Conception Bay, on the Ifland of Newfoundland, was fettled in the 
year 1610, by about forty planters under governor John Guy, to whom 
king James had given a patent of incorporation, 

Champlain, a Frenchman, had begun a fettlement at Quebec, 1608, 
St. Croix, Mount Manfel, and Port Royal were fettled about the fame 
time. Thefe fettlements remained undifturbed till 161.9, when the Vir- 
ginians, hearing that the French had fettled within their limits, fent 
Captain Argal to diflodge them. For this purpofe he failed to Saga- 
dahoc, took their forts at Mount Manfel, St. Croix, and Port Royal, 
with their veffels, ordnance, cattle, and provifions, and carried them to 
James-Town in Virginia. Quebec was left in pofleffion of the French. 
 1614,—This year Capt. John Smith, with two fhips and forty-five 
men and hoys, made a voyage to North Virginia, to make experiments 
upon a gold and copper mine, His orders were, to fith and trade with - 
the natives, if he fhould fail in his expeétations with regard to the mine. 
To facilitate this bufinefs, he took with him Tantum, an Indian, per- 
haps one that Capt. Weymouth carried to Engiand in 1605. In April 
He reached the Ifland Monahigan in latitude 43° go. Here Capt. 
Smith was direGed to ftay and keep poffeflion, with ten men; for the 
purpofe of making a trial of the whaling bufinefs, but being difappointed 
in this, he built feven boats, in which thirty-feyen men made a very 
ficcelsful fifhing voyage. In the mean time the captain himfelf, with 
eight men only, in a {mall boat, coafted from Penobfcot to Sagadahok, 


_ Acocifco, Paflataquack, Tragabizanda, now called Cape Ann, thence to 


Acomak, where he {kirmifhed with fome Indians; thence to‘Cape Cod 
where he fet his Indian, Tantum, athore and left him, and returned. to 
Monahigan. In this voyage he found two French fhips in the Bay of 
Mafiachufetts, who had come there fix weeks before, and during that 
time, had been trading very advantageoufly with the Indians. It was 
conjectured that there was, at this time, three thoufand Indians upon ‘ 
the Maffachufetts Iflands. | 4 | i, 

In July, Capt. Smith embarked for England in one of the veflels, 
feaving the other under the command of Capt, Thomas Hunt, to equip 
fora voyage to Spain. After Capt. Smith’s departure, Hunt. perfidi- 
oufly ailured twenty Indians (one of whom was Sguavto, afterwards fo 
ferviceable to the Englith) to come on board his fhip at ‘Patuxit, and. 
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ifeven more at Naufit, and carried them to the Ifland of Malaga, where 
he fold them for twenty pounds each, to be flayes for life. This con- 
duc, which fixes an indelible ftigma upoa the charafter of Hunt, exe 
cited in the breafts of the Indians fuch an inveterate hatred of the 

Englifh, as that, for many years after, all commercial intercourfe with 
them was rendered exceedingly dangerous, 

Capt. Smith arrived at London the laft of Auguft, where he drew a 
map of the country, and called it New-England. From this time 
North-Virginia affumed the name of New-Ezgland, and the name Jira 
ginia was confined to the fouthern colony. _ 

Between the years 1614 and 1620, feveral attempts were made by the 
Plymouth Company to fettle New-England, but by various means they 
were all Petteres ineffectual. During this time, however, an advantage- 
_ ous trade was carried on with the natives. 

1617.—In the year 1617, Mr. Robinfon and his congregation, influ- 
enced by feveral weighty teafons, meditated a removal to America. 

Various difficulties intervened to prevent the fuccefs of their de. 
1620 figns, until the year 1620, when a part of Mr. Robinfon’s congre- 

gation came over and fettled at Plymouth. At Bt time com- 
menced the fettlement of New-England. 

The particulars relating to the firft emigrations to this Hoxeliamn part 
of America; the progrefs of its fettlement, &c. will be given in the hif- 
tory of New-England, to which the reader is referred. 

In order to preferve the chronological order in which the feveral colo= 

' nies, not grown into independent ftates, were firkt fettled, it will be 
1621 neceflary ‘that I fhould juft mention, that the next year after the 

fettlement of Plymouth, Captain John Mafon obtained of the 

Plymouth council a grant of a part of the prefent ftate of New- 
2623 Hampthire. Two years after, under the authority of this grant, 

a fmall colony fixed down near the mouth of Pifcataqua river. 
From this period we may date the fettlement of New- Hampfhire. 

~ 1627,—In 1697, a colony of Swedes and Fins came over and landed 
at Cape Henlopen; and afterwards purchafed of the Indians the land 
from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of Delaware on both fides the river, 
which they called Neww Savedeland Stream. On this river they built 
feveral forts, and made fettlements. 

» 2628. . On the 1 gth of March, 1628, the council for New-England 
fold to Sir Henry Rofwell, and five others, a large traét of land, lying 
round Maffachufetts Bay. The June following, Capt. John Endicor, 
with his wife and company, came over and fettled at Naumkeag, now 
called Salem, This was the firlt {ettlement which was made i in Maffa- 
chufetts, 
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cehufetts Bay. Plymouth, indeed, which is now included in the Com- 
monwealth of Maflachufetts, was fettled eight years before, but at this 
time it was a feparate colony, under a difting government, and con- 
tinued fo until the fecond charter of Maffachufetts was granted by 
William and Mary in1691; by which Plymouth, the Province of Main 
_and Sagadahok were annexed to Maffachufetts, 

Fune 13, 1633.—In the reign of Charles the Firft, Lord Baltimore, 
Roman Catholic, applied for and-obtained a grant of a traét of land 
upon Chefapeek Bay, about one hundred and forty miles long and one 
hundred and thirty broad. Soon after this, in confequence of the rigor 
of the laws of England againft the Roman Catholics, Lord Baltimore, 
with a number of his perfecuted brethren, came over and fettled it, and © 
in honour of queen Henrietta Maria, they called it Maryland. 

The firft grant of Conneticut was made by Robert, Earl of Warwick, 

_prefident, of the council of Plymouth, to Lord Say and Seal, to 

1631 Lord Brook and others, in the year 1631. In.confequence of — 
feveral {maller grants made afterwards by the patentees to particu- 

Jar perfons, Mr. Fenwick made a fettlement at the Mouth of Con- 

1635 necticut river, and called it Saybrook, Your years.after a number 
of people, from Maflachufetts Bay came and began fettlements.at — 
Hartford, Wethersfield, and. Windfor on, Conneéticut river, Thus com-. 
_ menced the Englith fettlement of Connedticut. : : 

Rhode Ifland was firft fettled in confequence of religious perfecutien. 
Mr. Roger Williams, who was among thofe who early came over to 
Maffachufetts, not agreeing with fome of his brethren in fentiment, was . 

very unjuftifiably banifhed the colony, and went with twelve 

1635 others, his adherents, and fettled at Providence in 1695. From 

this beginning arofe the colony, now ftate of Rhode-Ifland. 

1664.—On the goth of March, 1664, Charles the Second granted to 

the Duke of York, what is now called. New-Jerfey, then a part of a: 

large tract of country by the name of New Netherland. Some parts.of 
New-Jerfey were fettled by the Dutch as early as about 1615. | 
1662,.—In the yéar 1662, Charles the Second. granted to . Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, and feven others, almoft the whole territory of the. 
. three Southern ftates, North and. South Carolinas. and Georgias: 

1664 Two years after he granted. a fecond charter, enlarging: their 
boundaries. The proprietors, by virtue of authority vefted:im 
them by their charter, engaged Mr. Locke.to frame a fyftem of laws for. 
the government of theirintended colony. ‘Notwithftanding thefe, 
1669 preparations, no effectual fettlement. was made, until-the year: 1669); 

(though one was attempted i in 1667) when Governor Sayle came 

over: 
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ever with a colony, and fixed ona neck of land between Afhley and- 
Cooper Rivers. Thus commenced the fettlement of Carolina, which. 
then included the whole territory between the 29th and 36th go’ de- 
grees, north latitude, together with the Bahama Iflands, lying between, 
latitude 22° and 27° north. | 

1681.——The Royal charter for Pennfylvania was granted to William 
Penn on the 4th of March, 1681, The firft colony came over the - 

1682 next year, and fettled under the proprietor, William Penn, who 
acted as Governor from Oétober 1682 to Auguft 1684. The 

firft aflembly in the province of Pennfylvania was held at Chefter, on. 
the 4th of December, 1682. Thus William Penn, a Quaker, juftly 
celebrated as a great and good man, had the honour of laying the 
foundation of the prefent populous and very flourifhing State of Penn- 


i fylvania- . 


‘ The proprietory government in Carolina, was attended with fo many, 
inconveniences, and occafioned fuch violent diffentions among the fet- 
tlers, that the Parliament of Great-Britain was induced to take the pros 
vince under their immediate care, The proprietors (except Lord 
Granville) accepted of £.22,500 fterling, from the crown for the pros 

perty and jurifdi¢tion, This agreement was ratified by att of 

1729 Parliament in 1729. A claufe in this act referved, to Lord 

Granville his eighth fhare of the property and arrears of quit. 
rents, which continued legally vefted in his family till the revolution 
in 1776, Lord Granville’s thare made a part of the prefent ftate of 
North-Carolina. About the year 1729, the extenfive territory belong. 
ing to the proprietors, was divided into North and South Carolina, 
They remained feparate royal governments until, they became. indepen. 
dent States. : Sp 

For the relief of poor indigent people of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and for the fecurity of Carolina, a projet was formed for planting a co« 
lony between the rivers Savannah and. Alatamaha. Accordingly appli« , 
- cation being made to king George the Second, he iffued letters 
1732 patent, bearing date June gth, 1732, tor legally carrying into X=. 
tion the benevolent plan. In honour of the king, who greatly en- 
couraged the plan, they. called the new province Georgia. Twenty-one 
truftees were appointed to condu@ the affairs relating to the fettlement of . 
the province. The November following, one hundred and fifteen pere 
fons, one of whom was General Oglethorpe, embarked for Georgia, 
where they arrived, and landed at Yamacraw. In exploring the coun- 
try, they found an elevated pleafant {pot of ground on the bank of a 
navigable river, upon which they marked out a town, and from the 
i Vol, I, b “ Indian 
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Indian name of the river which paffed by it, called it Savannah. Fron 
this period we may date the fettlement of Georgia. 
The country now called Kentucky, was well known to the Indian 
traders many years before its fettlement. ‘They gave a defcription of it 
to Lewis Evans, who publifhed his firft’map of it as early as the 
1752 year 1752. James Macbride, with’ fome others, explored this 
1754 country in 1754. Col. Daniel Boon vifited it in 1769, | 
1773.—Four years after Col. Boon and his family, with five other fa- 
smilies, who were joined by forty men from Powle’s valley, began the 
fettlement of Kentucky *, which is now one of the moft growing colo- 
nies, perhaps, in the world, and was ereéted into an independent ftatey 
by att of Congrefs, December 6th, 1790, and received into the Union, 
June ift, 1792. | 
The tra¢t of country called Vermont, before the late war, was claim- 
ed both by New-York and New- Hampfhire. When hoftilities com- 
menced between Great-Britain and her Colonies, the inhabitants con- 
fidering themfelves as in a ftate of nature, as to civil government, and 
not within any legal jurifdition, affociated and formed for themfelves a 
conftitution of government. Under this con ftitution, they have ever 
fince continued to exercife all the powers of an independent State. 
Vermont was not admitted into union with the other ftates till March 
» 4, 1791, yet we may venture to date her political exiftence as a 
1777 feparate government, from the year 1777, becaufe, fince that 
time, Vermont has, to all intents and purpofes, been a fovereign 
and independent State. The frit fettlement in this ftate was made at 
Bennington as early as about 1764. 
The extenfive tract of country lying north-weft of the Ohio River, 
within the limits of the United States, was erected into a {eparate tempo- 
rary government by an Ordinance He Congrefs paffed the 1 3th of 
1787 July, 1787. 
. Thus we have given a fummary view of the firft difeovelits and pro- 
, uke fettlement of North America in their chronological order. The 
following recapitulation will comprehend the whole in one view. 


-* This fettlement was. made i in violation of the 7 reaty, in 1768, at Fort Stanwix, 
which exprefsly { fipulates, that this tract of country fhould be referved for the weftern 
mations to hunt upon, until they and the crown of. England fhould otherwife agrees 
This has been one great caufe of the. enmity of thofe Indian nations to the Virginians. 4 
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Nanies of places. When fettled. 


Quebec, . -. 7 1608 
Virginia; _ June 10, 1610 
Peg eandiand, June, 1610 
ew- Yor | 
New-Jerfey, } about 1624 
_ Plymouth, i626 
_ New-Hamphhire, 1623 
Delaware, 
Pennfylvania, : 627 
Maffachufett’s Bay, 1628 . 
Maryland, 1639 
Conneticut, 1635 
| Rhode-Ifland, | 1635 
New-Jerfey; 1664 
South Carolina, 1669 


Pennfylvania, 1682 


North-Carolina, about 1728 


Georgia, 1732 
Kentucky, 1773 
Vermont, » about 1764 
Territory N. W. 198 
of Ohio river, 7°7 


By whom 
By thé French, 
By Lord Dela War. 
By Governor John Guys 


By the Dutch: 


ie part of Mr. Robinfon’s congre- 
gation. Ny Le . 
By a {mall Englifh colony near thé 
mouth of Pied rivers 


By the Swedes and Fins. 


_ByCapt. JohnEndicotand company. 
ByLord Baltimore, with a colony of 
Roman Catholics. 
By Mr. Fenwick, at Saybrook, near 
the mouth of Conne¢ticut river, 
{ By Mr. Roger Williams and his pera 
fecuted brethren. ibe 
Granted to the Duke of York by 
Charles HI. and made a diftinét 


government, and fettled fome 


time before this by the Englifh, 
By Governor Sayle. 
By William Penn, with a colony of 
Quakers. 
Ereéted into a feparate government, 
{ fettled before by the Englith. 
By General Oglethorpe. 
By Col. Daniel Boon. © . 


By emigtants from Contieticut and 


other parts of New England. 
By the Ohio and other companies. 


. The above datesare from the periods, when the firft permanent fettle. 


ments were made, 


2 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
BOUNDARIES AND EXTENT, . 


Norru America comprehends all that part of the weftern con- 
tinent which lies north of the Ifthmus of Darien, extending north 
and fouth from about the 1oth degree north latitude to the north pole; 
and eaft and weft from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, between the 
asth and 165th degrees weft longitude from London. Beyond the 
yoth degree N. Lat. few difcoveries have been made. In July 17795 
Capt. Cook proceeded as far as lat. 71°, when he came toa folid body 
of icé extending from continent to continent. 

Bays, Sounps, STRAITS AND IsLanvs.—Of thefe (except thofe in 
the United States, which we fhall defcribe under that head) we know 
little more than their narhes. Baffih’s Bay, lying between the 7oth and 
- Both degrees N. Lat. is the largeft and moft northern, that has yet been 
difcovered in North America. It opens into the Atlantic ocean through 
Baffin’s and Davis’s Stfaits, between Cape Chidley, on the Labrador. 
eoaft, and Cape Farewell. It communicates with Hudfon’s Bay to the 
fouth, through a clufter of iflands. In this capacious bay of gulph is 
James Ifland, the fouth point of which is called Cape Bedford ; and the 
fmaller iflands of Waygate and Difko. Davis’s Straits feparate Green- 
land from the American continent, and are between Cape Walfingham, 
on James Ifland, and South Bay in Greenland, where they are about 60 
: leagues broad, and extend from the 67th to the 71ft degrees of latitude 


above Difko ifland, The moft fouthern point of Greenland is called — 


Cape Farewell. 
_ Hudfon’s Bay took its name from Henry Hudfon, who difeovered i it in 


s6r0. It lies between 51 and 69 degrees of north latitude. Theeaftern 


boundary of the Bay is Terra de Labrador; the northern part has a 
ftraight coaft, facing the bay, guarded with a line of ifles innumerable. 
A vaft bay, called the Archiwinnipy Sea, lies within it, and opens into 
Hudfon’s Bay, by means of gulph Hazard, through which the Beluga 
whales pafs in great numbers, ‘The entrance of the bay, from the At- 
antic ocean, after leaving, to the north, Cape Farewell and Davis's 


Straits, is between Refolution ifles on the north, and Button’s ifles, on — 
_ the Labrador coaft, to the fouth, forming the eaftern extremity of Hude » 


| fon’ s Straits, | . | 
es | The 
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The coafts are very high, rocky and rugged at top; in fome places 
precipitous, but fometimes exhibit extenfive beaches. The iflands of 
Salifbury, Nottingham, and Digges are very lofty and naked. ‘The 
depth of water in the middle of the bay is 140 fathoms. From Cape 
Churchill to the fouth end of the bay are regular foundings; near the 
fhore, fhallow, with muddy or fandy bottom. To the northward of 
Churchill, the foundings are irregular, the bottom rocky; and in fome 
parts the rocks appear above the furface at low water. 

James’s Bay lies at the bottom, or moft fouthern part of Hudfon’s 


Bay, with which it communieates, and divides New Britain from South | 


Wales. To the northweftward of Hudfon’s Bay is an extenfive chain of 
Jakes, among which is Lake Menichlich, lat. 61°, long. 105° We 
North of this is Lake Dobount, to the northward of which lies thé 
-extenfive country of the northern Indians. Weft of thefe lakes, between 
“the latitudes of 60 and 66 degrees, after pafling a large clufter of unnamed 
lakes, lies the lake or fea Arathapefcow, whofe fouthern fhores are ine 
habited by the Arathapefcow Indians, North of this, and near thé 
Ar@ic circle, is Lake Edlande, around which live the Dog ribbed In- 
dians. Further north is Buffaloe lake, near which, is Copper Mine 
- river, in lat. 72° N. and long. 119° W, of Greenwich. The Copper 
Mine Indians inhabit this country. _ 
Between Copper Mine river, which, according to Mr. Herne, empties 
into the Northern fea, where the tide rifes 12 or 14 feet, and which in 
its whole coutfe is encumbered with fhoals and falls, and the North-weft 
 coaft of America, is an extenfiye traét of unexplored country. As you 
~ defcend from north to fouth on the weftern coaft of America, juft fouth 
of the Artic circle, you come to Cape Prince of Wales, oppofite Eaft 
Cape on the eaftern continent ; and here the two continents approach 
neareft to each other. Proceeding fouthward you pafs Norton ‘Sound, 
Cape Stephen’s, Shoalnefs, Briftol Bay, Prince William’s Sound, Cook’s 
River, Admiralty Bay, and Port Mulgrave, Nootka Sound, &cs From 
- Nootka Sound proceeding fouth, you pafs the unexplored country of 
New Albion, thence to California, and New Mexico. 3 


DIVI. 


DIVISIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


"THE vat tract of country, bounded weft by y the Pacific Ocean, foutt 
and eaft by California, New Mexico, and Louifiaha—the United States y 
Canada and the Atlantic O¢ean, and extending as far north as the country” 
is habitable (a few f{cattered Englifh, French, and fome other European 
fettlements excepted) is inhabited wholly by various nations and tribes — 
of: Indians. ‘The Indians alfo pollefs large tracts of country within thé’. 


Spanifh, A : ) 
fica not inhabited by Indians, belong, if we include Greenland, to Den- 
mark, Great Britain, the American States, and Spain, Spain claims 
Eaft and Weft Florida, and al} weft of the Miffifippi, and fouth of the 


northern boundaries of Louifiana, New Mexico and California. 


merican and Britifh dominions. 


Thofe parts of North Ames | 


Great 


Britain claims all the country inhabited’ by Europeans, lying north and 


eaft of the United States, except Greenland, which belongs to Denmark. 


The remaining part is the territory of the Fifteen United States. The 
particular Provinces and States, are exhibited in the following table; 


Belong- 
ing to. 


Sw 


‘United States of Americay - 


‘Denm. Span. Provin, 


ae 


Britifh Provinces. 


Paha: Sot saan 


Countries, Provinces, 


and States. Inhabitants. 


Vermont $5,539 
New Mampfhire » 141,885 
Maffachufetts 3875787 
Diftri&t of Maine t 56,540 
Rhode [fland 68,82 5 
Conneéticut 2375946 
New Yorle 340,120 
New Jerfey 184,149 
Pennfylvania 4345373 
Delaware 59094 
» Maryland yy 3105728 
Virginia 747,610 
Kentucky 73,677 
North Carolina 393,751 
South Carolina 249,073 
Georgia $2,548 
Territory S. of Ohio 35,691 
Territory N. W. of Ohio 
New Britain unknown 
Upper Canada 20,000 
Lower Canada 130,000 
Cape Bretén f. i 1,000 
New Brunfwick 
Nova Scotia 352009 
S. John's Tm. ¢ in 1783 5,000 
Newfoyndland Ifland _ 73000 
Greenland ¥0,000. 
Eatt Florida 
Weft Florida 
Louifiana 
New Mexico 
California 


Mexico, or New Spain 


Number of — 


gE 


Chief Torwns. 
Windfor, Rutland 
Portfmouth, Concord 
Botton, Salem, Newbury Port 
Portland, Hallowell 
Newport, Providence 
New Haven, Hartford 
New York, Albany 
Trenton, Burlington, Brunfwick 
Philadelphia, Lancafter 
Dover, Wilmington, Newcaftle 
Annapolis, Baltimore 
Richmond, Peterfburgh,, Norfo'k. 
Lexington 
Newbern, Edenton, Halifax, 
Charléfton, Columbia 
Savannah, Augufta 
Abingdon : 
Marietta 


Kingfton, Detroit, Niagara 
Quebec, Montreal 
Sidney, Louifburgh 
Fredericktown 

Halifax 

Charlottetown 

Placentia, St. John’s 


New Herrnhut 


Auguftine 
Penfacola. 
"New Orleans 
St. Fee 

St: Juan 
Mexico 


Tie 


TH SUNT Pe ST's Tese 
SITUATION anp EXTENT, 


. Miles. visi 
Ten ee 31°. and 46° North Dasitudie 
; a Laide Between 4 8° E.and24° W. Long. from Philgdelptaz, 
ee quia 64° and 96° W. Longitude from: London. 


Boy.NDARIES. 


Bouwnpep north and eaft by Britifh America, or the provinces of 

Upper and Lower Canada, and New Brunfwick ; foutheaft, by the Atlan- 

tic Ocean; fouth, by Eaft and Weft Forida; weft, by the river Miffiffippi. 

In the treaty of peace, concluded in 1789, the limits of the Amcrican 

_ United States are more particularly defined in the words following: And 
that all difputes which might arife in future on the fubject of the boun- 

| daries of the faid United States. may be prevented, it is hereby. agreed and 
declared, that the following are and fhall be their boundaries, viz. Ftom 

the north-weit angle of Nova-Scotia, viz. That angle which is formed by 

a line drawn due north from the fource ‘of St. Croix River to the High- 
lands, aleng the faid Highlands, which divide thofe rivers that empty them- 

felves into the river St. Lawrence, from thofe which fall into the At- 

fantic Ocean, to the north-wefternmoft head of Conneticut ee 

down along the middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north — 

Jatitude ; frorn thence by a line due weft on the faid latitude, until’ it 

ftrikes the river Iroquois or Cataraquy; thence along the middle of 

the faid river into Lake Ontario, through the. middle of, the faid 

Lake, until it ftrikes the communication by water between that lake 
Sand Lake. Erie; thence along the middle of the faid communication 
into Lake Briel through the middle of the faid lake, until it arrives at 

‘the water communication between that lake. and Lake Huron; thence 

through the middle of the faid lake to the water communication be- 

tween that lake and Lake Superior; thence through Lake Superior 
northward of the Ifles Royal and’ Philipeaux to the Long Lake; 

thence through the middle of the faid’ Long Lake} ‘and the watef com- 
munication between it and. the Lake of the Woods to the faid Lake 

of the Woods; thence through the faid Jake to the moft northweftern 

point thereof, and from thence, on. a due weft courfe, to the River, 

Miffiflippi; thence by a line to be drawn, along the middle. of the. faid., 

River Miffiffippi, until it fhall interfect the northernmoft part of the 

thirty-firft degree of north latitude. South, by a line to’be drawn ‘due 

att a the determination of the line laft mentioned, in the Tatitude of 


i 2 : thirty- 
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thirty-one degrees north of the equator, to the middle of the River — 


se 


Apalachicola, or Catahouche ; thence along the middle thereof to its 
funtion with the Flint River; thence ftrait to the head of St. Mary’s 


River; and thence down along the middle of St. Mary’s River to the 
Atlantic Ocean; eaft, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the 


River St. Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy, to its fource; 
and from its fource direétly north, to the aforefaid Highlands, which 
' divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic Ocean, ftom thofe which 


fall into the River St. Lawrence, comprehending all iflands within 
twenty leagues of any part of the fhores of the United States, and lying 
between lines to be drawn due eaft from the points where the aforefaid 


boundaries between Nova-Scotia on the one part, and Eaft-Florida on 


the other, fhall refpectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic 


Ocean, excepting fuch illands as now are, or heretofore have been, — 


within the limits of the faid province of Nova-Scotia.” 


The following calculations were made from aGual meafurement of the bef — 


- maps, by "THOMAS HUTCHINS, geographer to the United States. 


The territory of the United States contains by computation a million _ 


of {quare miles, in which are 640,000,000 of acres 
Dedutt for water 51,000,000 
Dicres of land in the United States, 5893000000 


That part of the United States comprehended between the weft Boun- 
dary line of Pennfylvania on the eaft, the boundary line between Great- 


north-weft extremity of the Lake of the woods on the north, the river 


Britain and the United States, extending from the river St. Croix to the © 


Miffiffippi, to the mouth of the Ohio on the weft, and the river Ohio on 


the fouth to the aforementioned bounds of Pennfylvania, contains by 


computation about four hundred and eleven thoufand f{quare miles, in — 


which are 263,040,000 acres 
Dedu& for water 43,040,000 


. To be difpofed of by order of Congrefs, 
when purchafed of the Indians. 


} 220,000,000 of acres. 


~ ‘The whole of this immenfe extent of unappropriated weftern territory, — 
containing as above ftated, 220,000,000 of acres, and feveral large 
tras fouth of the Chio *, have been, by the ceflion of fome of the a 


* Ceded by North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, with certain referaton fap 


Wy fe Indians and other purpofes, as will be mentioned hereafter. . 
: 4 / rigitall . 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. ay a 


_ riginal thirteen ftates, and by the treaty of peace, transferred to the fe- 
deral government, and are pledged as.a fund for finking the debt of the 
- United States. Of this territory the Indians now poffefs a very large 


proportion. Mr. Jefferfon, in his report to Congrefs, Nov. 8, gers 
defcribes the boundary line between us and the Indians, as follows : ahs 
© Beginning at the mouth of the Cayahogana, which falls into. the 


fouthernmoft part of Lake Erie, and running up the river to the portage, 
between that and the Tufcaroro or-N. E. branch of Mufkingum; then 
down the faid branch to the’ forks, at the croffing place above Fort 


Lawrence ; then weftwardly, towards the portage of the Great Miami, 


to the main branch of that river, then down the Miami, to the fork of 


= 


that river, next below the old fort, which was-taken by the French i in ~ 


17523; thence due weft to the river De la Panfe, a branch of the Wabafh, 


and down that river to the Wabath. So far the line is precifely deters 


mined, and cleared of the claims of the Indians. The tra@ compre- 


hending the whole country within the above defcribed line, the Wabath, 9 


the Ohio, and the weftern limits of Pennfylvania, contains about 55,000 
fquare miles. How far on the weftern fide of the Wabath, the fouthern 
boundary of the Indians has been defined, we know not. _It is only un- 
derftood, in general, that their title to the lower country, betweon that 
river and the Illinois, was formerly extinguifhed by the French, while 
in their pofleffion, 


Eflimate of the number of acres of awater, north and weftward of rhe river 
Ohio, within the territory of the United States, 


\ {4 


Acres... 


In Lake Superior, p - mb, 21,952,780 
Lake of the Woods, _—S_— = - - 1,133,800 
Lake Rain, &c. - - ° 165,200 

- Red Lake, cg HR oF ° ° $51,000 
» Lake Michigan, =» ia - 10;368,009, ue: 

_ Bay Puan, die da Sie ; 2 1,216,000 

~ Lake Huron, ° har ° §:909,920 

~ Lake St. Clair, = » ~ _ 89,500 © 
Lake Erie, weftern part, * ee: 2325 2,800 

' Sundry fimall lakes and rivers, e | =. gor 3000 


Seat abil 


 43:049,000. 
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Eftimate of the number of acres of water qwilhin the Thirteen United Staten, 
In the lakes as before mentioned = - ~—S= “. 43,040 eer) 
In Lake Erie, weftward of the line | 

extending from the north-weft corner 

of Pennfylvania, due north, to the 


boundary between the Britifh terri- 


tory and the United States, - 410,000 
In Lake Ontario, “oe - 24390;000. 
. Laké Champlain, < Se 500,000 
 Chefapeek bay, ° * 15'700,000 
- Albemarle bay, - = ~ ~ 330,000 
Delaware bay, te a a 630,000 2 Oe! 
All the rivers within the thirteen ftates, 
including the Ohio, = * 25000,000 
‘ : _....73960,068 


‘Total 51,000,008 


LAKES AND RIVERS. 


\ es 
Tt may in troth be faid, that no part of the world is fo well watered 
with fprings, rivulets, rivers, and lakes, as the territory of the United — 
States, By means of thefe various ftreams and colle&ions of water, the 
whole country is chequered into iflands and peninfulas. ‘The United 
States, and indeed all parts of North America, feem to have been 
formed by nature for the moft intimate union. The facilities of na- 
vigation render the communication between the ports of Georgia and 
New-Hampthire, far more expeditious and practicable, than between 
thofe of Provence 4nd Picardy in- France; Cornwall and Caithnefs, 


and Elizabeth rivers, in Virginia, and between the Schuylkill-ant Se 
quehannah, will openva communication from the Carolinas to the weitern. 
countries of Pennfylvania and New-York. The improvéments of the on 
Potomak, will give a paflage from-the fouthern: States, to, the weftern 
parts of Virginia, Maryland,-Pennfylvaniay and even to thelakes, From 
Detroit, to Alexandria, on the Patomak, fix hundred and feven miles, 

are but two carrying places, which together do not exceed the diftance 

of forty miles. ‘The canals of ‘Delaware and Chefapeek will open the — 
communication from South-Carolina to New-Jerfey, Delaware, the . 
moft populous parts of Pennfylyania, and the midland counties Of 
| f spr! tae err 
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New-York. Were thefe and the prepofed canal between Afhley and_ 
Cooper rivers in South Carolina, the canals in the northern parts of the 
ftate of New York, and thofe of Maffachufetts and New Hamphhire all 
opened, North America would thertby be converted into a clufter of 
large and fertile iflands, communicating with each other with eafe and 
little expence, and in many iniianges without the uncertainty or vidio 


of the feas. 
There is nothing in other parts of the globe which refembles the pro- 


digious chain of lakes in this part of the World. They may properly be 


termed inland feas of frefh water; and even thofe of the fecond or third 


clafs in magnitude, are of larger circuit than the greateft-lake in. the 
eaftern continent. Some of the moft northern lakes belonging to the 
United States, have never been furveyed, or even vifited by the white 
people ; of courfe we have no defcription of them which can be relied 
en as accurate. Others have been partially furveyed, and their relative 
fituation determined.—The beft account of them which we have been 
able to procure is as follows : py ae 
Tur Lake oF THE Woops, the moft northern in re United States, 
is fo called from the large quantities of wood growing on its banks ; 
fach as oaks, pines, firs, fpruce, &c. This lake lies nearly eaft of the 
fouth end of Lake Winnepeck, and is fuppofed to be the fource or 


' conduGor of cne branch of the river Bourbon, if there be fuch a river. 


Its length from eaft to weft is faid to be about feventy miles, and in fome 
places it is forty miles wide. The Killiftinoe Indians encamp on its 
borders to fifh and hunt. This lake is the communication between the 
_ Lakes Winnepeck and Bourbon; and Lake Superior. | 
Rarny or Lone Laxe lies eaft of the Lake of the Woods, and is 
faid to be nearly an hundred miles long, and in no part more than 


twenty miles wide. ee? 
Eaftward of this lake, lie feveral {mall ones, which extend in a ftring 


to the great carrying place, and from thence into Lake Superior, Between 


- thefe little lakes are feveral carrying places, which render the trade to: 


-north-weft difficult, and exceedingly tedious, as it takes two years. 
9 make one voyage from Michillimakkinak to thefe parts. Ae 

‘Laxe Surerior, formerly termed the Upper Lake, from its north- 
etn fituation, is fo called from its magnitude, it being the largef{t on 
the continent. It may juftly be termed the Cafpian of America, and is 
-fuppofed to be the largeft body of frefh water on the globe. According 
to the French charts it is fifteen hundred miles in circumference. Ae 
great part of the coaft is bounded by rocks and uneven ground. The 
water is pure and tran{parent, and appears, generally, throughout 


_ the lake, to lie upon | a bed of huge rocks, It has been remarked, in 
- ‘ : Aa 2 i We ee Le regard 
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regard to the waters of this lake, with how much truth I pretend not to 

fay, that although their furface, during the heat of fummer, is impreg- 

nated with no fmall degree of warmth, yet on letting down a cup to 

the depth of about a fathom, the water drawn from thence is cool and 
refrefhing. | 

The fituation of this lake, from the moft accurate obfervations which 
have yet been made, lies between forty fix and fifty degrees of north lati- 
tude, and between nine and eighteen degrees of weft longitude, from the 
meridian of Philadelphia. 

There are many iflands in this lake, two of them have each land 
enough if proper for cultivation, to form a confiderable province; efpe- 
cially Ile Royal, which is not lefs than an hundred miles long, and in 
many places forty broad. ‘The natives fuppofe thefe iflands are the re- 
fidence of the Great Spirit. ) 

Two very large rivers empty themfelves into this lake, on the north 
and north-eaft fide; one is called the Nipegon, which leads to a tribe 
of the Chipeways, who inhabit theborders of a lake of the fame name, 
and the other is the Michipicooton river, the fource of which is towards 
James’s Bay, from whence there is but a fhort portage to another river, — 
which empties itfelf into that bay. ! 

Not far from the Nipegon is a {mall river, that juft before it enters 
the lake, has a perpendicular fall from the top of a mountain, of more 
than one hundred feet. It is very narrow, and appears at a diftance like 
a white garter fufpended in the air. There are upwards of thirty other 
rivers, which empty themfelves into this lake, fome of which are of a | 
confiderable fize. On the fouth fide of it is a remarkable point or cape 
ef about fixty miles in length, called Point Chegomegan. About a 
hundred miles weft of this cape, a confiderable river falls into the lake, 
the head of which is compofed of a great affemblage of fmall flreams. 
This river is remarkable for the abundance of virgin copper that is found 
on and near its banks. Many {mall iflands, particularly on the eaftern 
fhores, abound with copper ore, lying i in beds, with the appearance of 
eopperas. "This metal might be eafily made a very advantageous atticle 

~of.commerce. This lake abounds with fifh, particularly trout. cand 
fiurgeon; the former weigh from twelve to fifty pounds, and are caught 
almoft any feafon in the year in great plenty. Storms affect this lake. 
as much as they do the Atlantic Ocean; the waves run as high, and the — 
navigation is equally dangerous. It difcharges its waters from the fouth- _ 
eaft corner through the Straits of St. Marie, which are about forty 
miles long. Near the upper end of thefe ftraits is a rapid, which though ~ 
it is impoflible for canoes to afcend, yet, when condu&ted by careful 
pilots, may be defcended without danger. ace 

: Though 
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‘Though Lake Superior is fupplied by near forty rivers, many of 
which are large, yet it does not appear that one tenth part of the wa- 
ters which are ‘conveyed into it by thefe rivers, is difcharged by the 
abovementioned ftrait. Such a fuperabundance of water can be. dif. 
pofed of only by evaporation*, The entrance into this lake from the 
ftraits of St. Marie, affords one of the moft pleafing profpeéts in the 
world. On the left may be feen many beautiful little iflands, that 
extend a confiderable way before you; and on the right, an agreeable 
fucceffion of {mall points of land, that proje@ a little way into the 
water, and contribute, with the iflands, to render this delightful bafom 
calm, and fecure from thofe tempeftuous winds, by which the adjoining 
lake is frequently troubled. 

Lake Huron, into which you enter through the ftraits of St. Ma- 
rie is next in magnitude to Lake Superior. It lies between 43° 30 
_. and 46° 0’ of north latitude, and between fix and eight degrees 
welt longitude. Its circumference is about one thoufand miles. On the 
north fide of this lake is an ifland one hundred miles in length, and 
no more than eight miles broard. It is called Manataulin, fignifying a 
place of {pirits, and is confidered as facred by the Indians. On the 
fouth weft part of this lake is Saganaum Bay, about eighty miles in 
length, and about eighteen or twenty miles broad. ‘Thunder Bay fo 
called from the thunder that is frequently heard there, lies about half 


* That fuch a fuperabundance of water thould be difpofed of by evaporation is no fin- 
gular circumftance. ‘There are fome feas in which there is a pretty juft balance between 
the waters received from rivers, brooks, &c.. and the wafte by evaporation. Of this the — 
Cafpian Sea, in Afia, affords an inftance; which, though it receives feveral large rivers, 
has no outiect. There are others, to fpeaf in borrewed language, whofe expence €x— 

ceeds their income 3 and thefe would foon become bankrupt, were it not for the fupplies 
which they conftantly receive from larger colle€tions of water, with which they are con- 
nected ; fuch are the Black and Mediterranean feas; into the former of which there is a 
conftant current from the Mediterranean, through the Bofphorus of Thrace 3 and into 
the latter,‘ from the Atlantic, through the Straits of Gibraltar. Others again derive 
mor from their tributary ftreams than they lofe by evaporation. Thefe give rife to 
large rivers. Of this kind are the Dambea in Africa, the Winipifeogee in New Hamp- 
_ thire, Lake Superior, and other waters in North America; and the quantity they dif- 
charge, is only the difference between the influx and the evaporation. It is abfervable, 
that on the thores the evaporation is much greater than ata diftance from them on the 
ocean. ‘The remarkable clufter of lakes in the middle of North America, of which 
Lake Superior is one, was doubtlefs defigned, by a divine Providence, to furnith the inh. 
‘terior parts of the country with that fupply of vapours, without which, like the interior 
parts of Africa, they muft have been a mere defert. It may be thought equally fur- 
prizing that there thould be any water at all difcharged from them, as that the quan- 
tity fhould bear fo fmall a proportion to what they receive, : wuss 3 
he | way 
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“way between Saganaum Bay and the north-weft corner of the cael tr 
is about nine miles acrofs either way. The fith are the fame as in Lake 
Superior... At the north-weft corner, this lake communicates with Lake 
Michigan by the-Straits of Michillimakkinak. 
Many of the Chipeway Indians live fcattered around this lake; par- 
ticularly near Saganaum Bay. On its banks are found amazing  BiaNAEE 


of fand cherries. 
MicHIGAN lati lies betweea latitude 428 io’ and 469 30’ north; 4 
and between 11° and 13° weft long. from Philadelphia. Its computed ~ 
length is 280 miles from north to fouth; its breadth from fixty to fe- 
-yenty miles. It is navigable for thipping of any burthen; and at the 
north-eaftern part communicates with Lake Huron, by a firait fix miles 
broad, on the fouth fide of which ftands fort Michillimakkinak, which 
is the name of the ftrait. In this lake are feveral kinds of fifh, particu- 
f Jarly trout of an excellent quality, weighing from twenty to fixty pounds, 
and fome have been taken in the Straits of Michillimakkinak, of pinety 
pounds. Weftward of this lake are large meadows, faid to extend to 
the Miffiflippi. 1t receives a number of rivers from the weft and eaft, 
among which is'the river St. Jofeph, very rapid and full of Mlands; it. 
fprings from a number of fmall lakes, a little to the north-weft of the 
Miami village, and runs north-weft into the fouth-eait part of the lake. 
On the north fide of this river is fort Sts Jofeph, from which-thereis.a 
road, bearing north of eafl, to Detroit. The Powtewatamie Indians, 
who have about two hundred fighting wen} inhabit this river oppofite aig 
St. Jofeph. | 3 
Between Lake Michigan on the weft, and Lakes Huron, St, Clair, 
and the weft end of Erie on the eaft, is a fine tract of country, peninfu- 


ee ee? 
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lated, more than two hundred and fifty miles in length, and from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred in breadth. ‘The banks of the lakes, 
for a few miles inland, are fandy and barren, producing a few pines, 
fhrub oaks, and cedars. Back of this, from either lake, the ay is” 
heavy and good, and the foil luxuriant, , : 
Laxe Sr. Ciare, lies about half way between Lake Haro and — 
Lake Erie, and is about ninety miles in circumference. It receives the 
waters of the three great lakes, Superior, Michigan and Huron, and 
difcharges them through the river or firait, called Detroit, into Lake 
Erie. This lake is of an oval form, and navigable for large veflels, 
The fort of Detroit is fituated on the weftern bank of the river of 
the fame name, about nine miles below lake St. Clair. The fettle- ~ 
“ments are extended on both fides of the ftrait or river for many miles U 
towards Lake Eric, and fome few above the fort. — oe 
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LAKE Erie, is fituated between forty-one and forty-three degrees of 
north latitade, and between 3° 40’ and 8° degrees weft longitude, It 
is nearly three hundred miles long, from eat to wef, and about forty i in 
its broadeft part. A point of land projetts from the north fide into this 
lake, feveral miles, towards the fouth-eaft, called Lon g Point. The iflands 
and banks towards the weit end of the lake are fo infefted with rattles 
{nakes, as to render it dangerousto land on’ them, ‘The lake is covered near 
the banks of the iflands with the large pond-lily ; the leaves of which He 
on the furface of the water fo thick, as to cover it entirely for many acres 
together; on thefe, in the fummer feafon, lie myriads of water-fnakes 
bafking in the fun. Of the venomous ferpents which ‘infeft this lake, 
the hiffing fhake is the moft remarkable. It is about eighteen inches 
long, fmall and fpeckled, When you approach it, it flattens itfelf in a 
moment, and its fpots, which are of vartous colours, become vifibly 
brighter through rage ; at ‘the fame time it blows from: its mouth, with 

force, a fubtil wind, faid to be of a naufeous fmell; and if drawn 
jn with the breath of the unwary traveller, will infallibly bring on a de- 
cline, that ina few months muft prove mortal. No remedy has yet been 
found to countera@ its baneful influence. ‘This lake is of a move dan- 
gerous navigation than any of the others, on account of the cragey rocks 
which projeét into the water, in a perpendicular. direétion; many miles 
together from the northern fhore, affording no fhelter from ftorms, 
Prefgue Ifle is on the fouth-eaft fhore of this lake, about lat. 427 do) 
From this to Fort Le Beuf, on French Creek, is a portage of ieee 
miles and a half. About twenty miles north-eaft of this another portage 
of nine miles and a quarter, between Chatoughque Creek, emptying into 
Lake Erie, and Chatoughque Lake, a water of Allegany river. 
Fort Erie ftands‘on the northern fhore of Lake Erie, and the welt 
_ bank of Niagara river, in Upper Canada. This lake at its north-eaft 
end, communicates with Lake Ontario by the river Niagara, 'which 
runs from fouth to north, about thirty miles, including its windings, — 
-embracing in its courfe Grand Ifland and teceiving’ ‘Tonewanto Creek, 
from the eaft. About the middle of this river are the celebrated falls of 
Niagara, which are reckoned one of the gréateft natural curiofities i in 
the world. The waters which fupply the river Niagara rife near two 
thofand miles to the north-weft, and paffing through the lakes Superior; 
Michigan, Huron and Erie, receiving in theit courfe, conftant accu- 
miulations ; at length, with aftonifhing grandeur, rafh down a’ ‘ftapendous 
precipice of one huidred and fifty feet perpendicular’s“and in a ftrong 
rapid, that extends to the diftance of eight or nine miles below, fall 


near as much more: the river then lofes itfelf in Lake Ontario, “The 
2 — noife 
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noife of thefe falls, in a clear day and fair wind, may be heard between 
forty and fifty miles. When the water ftrikes the bottom, its fpray 
tifes a great height in the air, occafioning a thick cloud of vapours, on 
which the fun, when it fhines, paints a beautiful rainbow. Fort! Ni- 
agara is fituated on the eaft fide of Niagara river, at its entrance into 
Lake Ontario. ‘This fort, and that at Detroit, contrary to the treaty of 
1783, are yet in poffeffion of the Britifh Government. | 

Lake OnraRi0,y is fituated between forty-three and forty-five de- 
grees north latitude, and between one and five weft longitude. Its form 
is nearly ov al. Its greateft length is from fouth-weft to north-eaft, and 
jn circumference about fix hundred miles. It abounds with fith of an 
excellent flavour, among which are the Ofwego bafs, weighing three or 
four pounds. It receives the waters of the Cheneffee river from the 
fouth, and of Onondago, at Fort Ofwego, from the fouth-eatt, by which 
it communicates, through Lake Oneida and Wood Creek, with Mohawk 
river. On the north-eaft, this lake difcharges itfelf through the river 
Cataraqui, which at Montreal, takes. the name of St. Lawrence, into 
the Atlantic Ocean, 

About eight miles from the weft end of Lake Ontario is a curious 


sain tes anal 


cavern, which the Meffifaugas Indians call Manito’ ah wigwam, or houfe 


of tke Devil, The. mountains which border on the lake, at this place, 
break off abruptly, and:form a precipice of two hundred feet perpendicular 
defcent ; at the bottom of which the cavern begins. ‘The firft opening is 


large enough for three men conveniently to walk abreaft. It continues ~ 


of this bignefs for feventy yards in a horizontal dire¢tion. ‘Then it falls 


almoft perpendicularly fifty yards, which may be defcended by irregular — 


fteps from one to four feet diftant from each other.. It then continues 
forty yards horizontally, at the end of which is another perpendicular 


- defcent, down which there are no fteps. The cold here is intenfe. In 
{pring and autumn, there are, once in about a week, explofions from this 
cavern, which fhake the ground for fixteen miles round. i 
Larne CHAMPLAIN, is next in fize to Lake Ontario, and lies negated 


eaft from it, forming a part of the dividing line between the ftate of New 
York and the ftate of Vermont. It took its name from a French gover- 


nor, whofe name was Champlain, who was drowned 1 init. It was before +y 


called Corlaer’s Lake. It is about eighty miles in length from north to 


fouth, and in its broadeft part, fourteen, It is well ftored with fifh, and 


the land on its borders and on the banks of its rivers, is good. Crown 


Point and Ticonderoga are mages on the banks of this lake, near the : 


fouthern part of it. 
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Be Lake Grorce, Ties to the fouthward of Champlain, and is a moft 
clear, beautiful collection of water, about thirty-fix miles long and 

_ from one to feven miles wide. It embofoms more than two hundred 
- ilands, fome fay three hundred and fixty-five; very few of which are 
- any thing more than barren rock, covered with heath, and a few cedar, 

{pruce,; and hemlock trees, and fhrubs, that harbor abundance of rattles 

-fnakes. On each fide it is skirted by prodigious mountains, from 

which large quantities of red cedar are every year cartied to New 

York, for hip timber. The lake is full of fifhes, and fome of the bet 
_ kind; among which are the black Olwego bafs and large fpeckled 

“routs. ‘The water of this Jake is about one hundred feet above the 

Tevel of Lake Champlain. The portage between the two lakes is one 
_ Mile and a half; but with a fmall expence might be reduced to fixty © 
“yards; and with one or two locks might be made navigable through 

for batteaux. ‘This Jake, in the French charts, is called Lake St. Sa- 
 erament; and it is {id that the Roman Catholics, in former times, 
"were at the pains to procure this water for facramental ufes in all their 
Churches in Canada: ‘hence probably it derived its name. 

The Mississippi RIVER, is the great refervoir of the waters of the 
Ohio and Illinois, and their numerous branches from the .eaft ; _and of 
- ‘the Miffouri and other rivers from the weft. Thefe might rears 

united, are borne down with increafing impetuofity, through vatt forefts 

and meadows, and difcharged into the Gulf of Mexico. The great 
| —Tength and uncommon depth of this river, and the exceffive muddinefs 
and falubrious quality of its waters, after its jun@lion with the Miffouri, 

are very finguiar*. ‘The direction of the channel is fo crooked, that . 

from New Orleans to the mouth of the Ohio, a diftance which does not . 

exceed four handred and fixty miles ina ftrait line, is about eight hundred 

~ and fifty-fix by water. It may be fhortened at leaft two hundred and 
fifty miles, by cutting acrofs eight or ten necks of land, fome of which 
is “fre not thirty yards wide. Charlevoix relates that in the year 1722, at 

‘Point Coupeé, or Cut Point, the river made a great turn, and fome Ca- 
a -hadians, by deepening the channel of a {mall brook, diverted the waters 
‘ | of the river into it. ‘The impetuolity of the ftream was fo Yacwea and 


Ck « half pint tumbler of this water has been found a fediment of one inch, It 
is, notwithftanding, extremely wholefome and well tated, and very cool in the hottett 
feafons of the year; thé rowers, who are there emptoyed, drink of it when they are in 
the ftronge@ perfpiration, and never receive any bad effects. from it. The inhabitants 
_ of New Orleans ufe no other water than that of this river, which, by being kept, in 
jars, becomes ee? clears vaya 
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the foil, of fo rich and loofe a quality, that, in a fhort time, the point 
was entirely cut through, and travellers faved-fourteen leagues of their. 


voyage. The old bed has no water in it, the times of the periodical 
overflowings only excepted, ‘The new channel has been fince. founded 
with a line of thirty fathoms, without finding a bottom. Several other 


points, of great extent, have, in like manner, been fince cut off, and the 
river diverted into new channels, 


In the {pring floods the Mifliffippi. is very high, and the current fo 


ftrong, that it is with difficulty it can be afcended: but this difadvantage. 
is in part compenfated by eddies or counter-currents, which are found 
in the bends clofe to the banks of the river, which runs with nearly equal 
velocity againft the ftream, and affit the afcending boats. ‘The current 
at this feafon defcends at the rate of about five miles an hour. In 
‘autumn, when the waters are low, it does not ren fafter. than two 

miles, but it is rapid in fuch parts of the river, as have clutters of iflands, 
 fhoals, and fand-banks. ‘The circumference of many of thefe fhoals 
being feveral miles, the voyage if longer, and in fome parts more dan- 
gerous than in the fpring. The merchandize neceflary for the com- 
‘merce of the upper fettlements on or near the Miffiffippi, is conveyed in 
the {pring and autumn in batteaux, rowed by eighteen or twenty men, 
and cartying about forty tons. From New Orleans to the: Illinois, the 
voyage is ‘commonly performed in eight or ten weeks. A prodigious 
number of iflands, fome of which are of great extent, interfperfe this 
mighty river. Its depth increafes as you afcend it. Its waters, after 


overflowing its banks below the river Ibbervjlle on the eaft, and the 


river Rouge on the weft, never return within them again, there being 
many outlets or ftreams, by which they are condu@ed into the bay of 
Mexico, more efpecially on the weft fide of the Mifliffippi, diy iding the 
country into numerous iflands. 'Thefe fingularities diftinguith it from 
every other known river in the world. - Below the Ibberville, the land 
begins to be very low on both fides of the river acrofs the country, 
and gradually declines as it approaches nearer to the fea, The ifland 


of New Orleans, and the lands oppofite, are to all appearance of no long. 


date; for in digging ever fo little below the furface, you find water 


and great quantities of trees. The many beaches and breakers, as well 
inlets, which have arifen out of the channel within the lait half century, bs 
at the feveral mouths. of the river, ate convincing proofs that this 
peninfula was wholly formed in the fame manner, And it is certain. 


that when La Salle failed down the Miffiffippi to the fea, 


the opening 
of that river was very different from what it is at prefent, 7 


] 
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“The nearer you approach to the fea, this trath setae more ftriking. 
‘The bars that crofs moft of thefe {mall channels opened by the current, 
have been multiplied by means of the trees carried down with the 
~‘ftreams; one of which ftopped by its roots or branches in a thallow par’, 

is fufficient to obftruct the paflage of thoufands more, and to fix them at 
the fame place. Aftonifhing colleétions of. trees are daily feen in’ 
pafling between the Balize and the Miffouri. No human force being 
fafficient for removing them, the eel catried down by the river 
- ferves to bind and cement them together. They are gradually covered, | 
and every inundation not only extends their length and breadth, bur 
‘adds another layer to their height. In Jefs than ten years time, canes, 
fhrubs, and aquatic timber grow on them, and form points and iflands, 
- which forcibly fhift the bed of the river. 

Nothing can be afferted with certainty, tefpecting the length of this 
fiver. Its fource is not known, but fuppofed to be upwards of three 
~ thoufand miles from the fea, as the river runs. We only know, that from 
Sc. Anthony’s falls, in lat. 45°, it glides with a pleafant, clear current, 
and receives many large and very extenfive tributary ftreams before its 
junction with the Miffouri, without greatly increafing the breadth of the 
Miffifippi, though they do its depth and rapidity. The muddy waters 
of the Miffouri difcolour the lower part of the river, till it empties 
 itfelf into the bay of Mexico. The Miffouri is a longer, broader, and 
deeper river than the Miflifippi, and affords a more extenfive navigation; 
it is, in fact, the principal river, contributing more to the common 
fiream than does the Mifliffippi It has been afcended by French traders 
about twelve or thirteen hundred miles, and from the depth of water, © 
and breadth of the river at that diftance, it appeared to be navigable 
many miles further, 

From the Miffouri river, to nearly oppofite the Ohio, the weftern bank 
of the Miffiffippi, is, fome few places excepted, higher than the eaftern. 
From Mine au fer, to the Ibberville, the eaftern bank is higher than the 
~ weftern, on which there is not a fingle difcernible rifing or eminence for — 
__ the diftance of feven hundred and fifty miles. From the [bberville to the 
fea there'aze no eminences on either fide, though the eafter bank appears 
rather the higheft of the two, as far as the Englifh turn. Thence the 
banks gradually diminifh in height to the mouths of the river, where 
they afe not more than two or three feet bigher than the common fur. 
face of the water. 

The flime which the annual floods of the river Miffiffippi linia on the 
' farface of the adjacent shores, may be compared with that’of the Nile, 
Bbz which 


terrancan, which is boun 


7 
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which depofits a eatin manure, and for many centuries patt has infuted 
the fertility of Egypt.. When its banks fhall have been cultivated as the 


excellency of its foil and temperature of the climate deferve, its populas ' 


F 0 ele 
Tuam 
in = 


tion will equal that of any other part of the world. ‘The trade, wealthy . 


and power of America, may, at fome future period, depend, and perhaps f 
- centre, dpon the Miffiflippi. This alfo refembles the Nile in the number; — 


of its mouths, all iffuing int 


oa fea, that may be compared to the Medi... 
1 the north and fouth by the two conti- 
nents.of Europe and Africa, 
America. The {maller mouths of this river might be eafily ftopped up, 
by means of thofe floating trees with which the river, during the floods, 
is always covered. ‘The whole force of the channel being united, the 


— only opening then. left would probably grow ep and the bar be re- 


moved, 
Whoever for a moment will caft his eye over a map of the town of 


' ‘New Orléans, and the immenfe country around it, and view its advan- 


tageous fituation, muft be convinced that it, or fome place near-it, muft, 
in procefs of time, become one of the greateft marts in-the world, 


as the Mexican Bay is by North and South: > 


The falls of St. Anthony, in about latitude 45°, received their) 


name from Father Lewis Hennipin, a French miffionary, who travelled | 


into thefe parts aboutithe year one thoufand fix hundred and eighty, and) — | 


was the firft European ever feen by the natives. The whole rivery which _ 


is more than two hundred and fifty yards wide, falls perpendicularly: 
about thirty feet, and forms a moft pleafing cataraét.- ‘The rapids be- 
low, in thefpace of three hundred yards, render the defcent confiderably: 
greater ; fo that when viewed at a diftance, they appear to be much’ 


higher than they really are. In the middle of the fails is a {mail ifland,: 
about forty feet broad, and fomewhat longer, on which growa few  - 


cragged hemlock and fpruce trees; dnd about half way between this 
jfland and the eaftern fhore is a rock, lying at the very edge of the fall, 
in an oblique pofition, five or fix feet broad, and thirty or forty long. 
Thefe falls are peculiarly fituated, as they are approachable without. the 
leaft. obftraction from any intervening hill. or precipice, which cannot 
be faid of any other confiderable fall, perhaps, in the world. The ~ 
country around. is exceedingly beautiful. It is not an uninterrupted 
plain where the eye finds no relief, but compofed of many gentle — 
afcents, which in the {pring and fummer are covered with verdure, ‘and 


interfperfed with little groves, that give a pleafing variety to the profpetts 


A little diftance below the falls, is ‘a fmdll ifland of about an acre and 


ah half, on which grow a great soupaeen ref oak trees, almoft all’ shale 


eX. 


brane 
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> pfanches of which, able to bear the weight,. are, _in the proper feafon of 


_ the year, loaded with eagles nefts. Their inftin@tive wifdom has taught 


them to choofe this place, as it is fecure, On account of the rapids above 
from the attacks either of man or beatt. : 

From the beft a¢counts that can be lst ained from the lai we 
Jearn that the four moft capital rivers on the cohtinent of North Ame- 
ticay yiz. the St. Lawrence, the Miffiffippi, the river Bourbon, jand the 
Oregon, or the river of the Weft, hay, ir fources in the fame neigh- 
bourhood. The waters of the three f 


former, are faid to be within - 


, thirty miles of each other; the latter is ey farther welt. 


This fiews that thefe parts are the hisheft lands in North America: 
and it is an inftance not to be paralleled in the other three quarters of 
the globe, that four rivers of fuch magnitude fhould take their rife to- 


_ gether, and each, after running feparate courfes, difcharge their waters 


into different oceans, at ‘the diftance ‘of more than two thowfand miles 


7 


from their fources. For in their paflage from this {pot to the bay of 
St. Lawrence, eaft; to the bay of Mexico, fouth; to Hudfon’s Bay, 


north; and to the bay at the ftraits of Annian, weft: where the tiver 


_ Oregon is fuppofed to empty itfelf} each of them traverfes upwards of 


‘two thoufand miles. | 3 


‘The Ohio is the moft beautiful river on earth : its current gentle, 
waters clear, and bofom fmooth and unbroken by rogks and rapids, a 
fingle inftance only excepted. It is one quarter of a mile wide at Fort 


Pitt: five hundred yards at the mouth of the Great Kanhaway : twelve 


pet From Fort Pitt 


tundred yards at Louifville; and the rapids, half a mile, in fome few 
places below Louifville: bat its general breadth does not exceed fix 
bundred yards. In fome placesits width is not four hundred, and in one 
place particularly, far below the rapids, it is lefs than three hundred. Its. 
breadth im no one place exceeds twelve hundred yards, and at its junétion 
with the Miffifippi, neither river is more than nine hundred yards wide. 
Its length, as meafured according to its meanders by Cap pt. Hutchins, 
vis as follows: 


RS Miles. ) Miies. 
2 To Log’s Town | 18 20 9 Mufkingum ~. 95 2 
3 ~~ sCBig Beaver Creek to £ 160 Little Kanaway 18 Z 
yng Little Beaver Creek 13 2 11 Hockhocking’ ~~ 16 
‘5 Yellow Creek m1 2. 12 Great Kanhaway 82 
6 Two Creeks 21 3 13 Gutandot 43 
Ry aca Long Reach 538% 14 Sandy Creek me 4 
meee _ End Long Reach ° 16 £ 15 Sioto * 148 
3 rg DAF uD: : Te 
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16 To Little Miami 126 3 23 Buffalo River EE 
17 ~— Licking Creek 3 24 Wabath o7 
18 Great Miami 26 4 25 Big Cave Sg eg 
19-—s- Big: Bones 42/2 26 Shawanee River 52 
20 => Kentucky 44 ¢ 247 Cherokee River 13 
21 Rapids 47 = 28 Maffac 11 
22 Low Country — 55 3 29 Mifiifiippi 46 
7" 1188 


In common winter and {pring floods, it affords thirty or forty feet 
water to Louifville, twenty-five or thirty feet to La Tartes’s rapids, 
forty miles above the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, and a fufficiency 
at all times for light batteaux and canoes to Fort Pitt. "The rapids are 


in latitude 28° 8. The inundations of this river begin about the laft of 


March, and fubfide in July, although they frequently happen in other 
months, fo that boats which carry three hundred barrels of flour, from 


the Monongahela, or Youhiogany, above Pittfhurg, have feldom long to. 


wait for water only. During thefe floods a firft rate man of war may be 


carried from Louifville to New Orleans, if the fudden turns of the river _ 
and the ftrength of its current will. admit a fafe fleerage; and it is the 


opinion of Col, Morgan, who has had all the means of information, that 
a veflel properly built for the fea, to draw 12 feet water, when loaded, - 
and carrying from twelve\to fixteen hundred barrels of flour, may be 
more eafily, cheaply, and fafely navigated from Pitefburgh to the fea, 
than thofe now in ufe; and that this matter only requires one man of 
capacity and enterprize to afcertain it.. He obferves, that a veflel in- 
tended to be rigged as a brigantine, fnow, or fhip, fhould be double 
decked, take her mafts on deck, and be rowed to the Ibberville, below 


which are no iflands, or to New Orleans, with tweuty men, fo as to. 


afford reliefs of ten and ten in the night.—Such a veflel, without the 


ufe of oars, he fays, would float to New Orleans, from Pitttburg,: 
twenty times in twenty-four hours. If this be fo, what agreeable prof. 
pects are prcfented to thofe who have fixed their refidence in the weltern 


country. | , - 
The rapids at Louifville defcend about ten ae in a length of a maida 


anda half. The bed of the river there is a folid rock, and is divided 


by an ifland into two branches, the fouthern of which.is about two 


hundred yards wide, but impaffable in dry feafons, about four months — 
in the year. .The bed of the northern branch is worn into channels 


by the confant courfe of the water, andattrition of the pebble ftones | 


 garried on with i it, fo as to be paflable for batteaux through the greater | 


part 
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part of the year. Yet it is thought that the fouthern arm may be the 
moft eafily opened for conftant navigation. ‘The rife of the waters im 
> thefe rapids does not exceed twenty or twenty-five feet. The Americans 

have a fort, fituated at the head of the falls. The ground on the fouth 
fide tifes very gradually. 

At Fort Pitt the river Ohio Jofes its name, branching into the Monon- 
gahela and Allegany. aes, | . 

The Monongahela is four hundred ygids wide at its mouth, From 
thence is twelve or fifteen miles to the Mouth of Yohogany, where it is 
three hundred yards wide. Thence to Redftone by water is fifty miles, 
by land thirty. Then to the mouth of Cheat river by water forty miles, 
by land twenty-eight, the width continuing at three hundred yards, and 

_ the navigation good for boats. ‘Thence the width is aboutetwo hundred 
yards to the weftern fork, fifty miles higher, and the navigation frequente 
_ Jy interrupted by rapids; which however with a fwell of two or three 
feet, become very paffable for boats. It then admits light boats, except 
_ indry feafons, fixty-five miles further to the head of Tygart’s valley, 
prefenting only fome fmall rapids and falls of one or two fect perpendi- 
eular, and leflening in its width to twenty yards. ‘The weftetn fork is 
navigable in the winter ten or fifteen miles towards the northern of the 
Little Kanhaway, and will admit a good waggon road to it, The Yo. 
ogany is,the principal branch of this river. It pafles through the Laurel 
mountain, about thitty miles from its mouth ; is fo far, from three hun- 
~ dred ‘to one hundred and fifty yards wide, and the navigation much obs 
Mtructed in dry weather by rapids and fhoals. In its pafiage through the 
mountain it makes very great falls, admitting no navigation for ter miles 
__to the Turkey foot. Thence to the great croffing, about twenty miles, 
‘it is again navigable, except in dry feafons, and at this place is two hun- 
dred yards wide. The fources of this river are divided from thofe of the 
Potomak by the Allegany mountains. From the falls, where it inter. 
fects the Laurel mountain, to Fort Cumberland, the head of the naviga 
_ tign on the Potomak, is forty miles of very mountainons road. ‘Wills’s 
‘creek, at the mouth of which was Fort Cumberland, is thirty or forty 
yards wide, but affords no navigation as yet. Cheat river, another con- | 
fiderable branch of the Monongahela, is two hundred yards wide at its 
mouth, and one hundred yards at the Dunkard’s fettlement, fifty miles 
—Aigher. It is navigable for boats, except in dry feafons. The boundary 
between Virginia and Pennfylvania croffes it about three or four miles 
above its mouth. _ , eames uF) si niga ant 
The Allegany river, with a flight fwell, affords navigation for light 
batteaus to Venango, at the mouth of French creek, where it is two hune 
dred yards wide; and it is praGtifed even to Le Boenf, from whence 
nT 2 there 


i 
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there is a portage of fifteen. ie. and a half to Pefque Ifle on Tabe 
Erie. : 


% 
. 


Ss 


The country watered by the Misi and its eaftern branches, con- 


ftitutes five-eights of the United States; two of which five-eighths aré | 


occupied by the Ohio and its waters; Re refiduary ftreams, which ran 


into the Gulf of Mexico, the ee and the St. tie gg water the 5 


- remaining three-eights. _ 
Beforé we qu:t the fabje 

of their principal connections 

Hudfon’s river, the HSonee ‘St. Lawrence, and the Miffiffippi. Down 

the laft will pafs all the heavy commodities. But the navigation through 

the Gulf of Mexic -0 18 fo. dangerous, and that up the Mififippi fo diffi- 

-eult and. tedjous, that it is thought probable that European nierchandize 
will not be conveyed through that channel, It is moft likely that flour, 

timber, and other heavy articles will be floated on rafts, which will them- 


” 


the wellern waters, we will take a view 


) the Atlantic. 'Thefe are four, ‘the | 


felves be an article for fale as well as their loading, the navigators ren 


turning by land, as at prefeat. There will therefore be a. competition 


between the Hudfon, the Potomak, and the St. Lawrence rivers for the 


refidue of the commerce of all the country weftward of Lake Erie, on 


the. waters of the lakes, of the Ohio, and upper parts of . Mififippis 


'To go to New-York, that part of the trade which comes from the lakes. 


or their waters.muft firit be brought into Lake Erie.. Between Lake Su- 


perigr, and its waters and Huron are the rapids of St. Marie, which will , 


permit boats to ‘pafs, but not larger veffels. Lakes Huron and Michigan | 


afford. communication with Lake Erie by veffels of eight feet draught. 


That part of the trade which comes from the waters. of the Mifiiflippi muft — 
pafsfrom them through fome portage into the waters of the lakes. The ‘ 


portage from the lllinois river into a water of Michigan is of one mile 


only, From the Wabath, Miami, Mufkingum, or Allegany, are portages 
into the waters of, bBo Erie, of from one to fifteen miles. When the 


commodities are sa ght into, and haye paifed through Lake Erie, there is | 


between that and. Ortario an interruption by the falls of Niagara, whl 


the portage is iat eight miles; and between Ontario and the Hudfon’s 


river are portages of the falls of Ouondago, a little above Ofwegoy. of a * 
quarter of a mile; from Wood creck to the Mohawks river two miless — 


at the little falls of the Mohawks river half a mile, and from Schenectady 
to, Albany fixteen miles.. Befides the increafe of expence oceafioned by 


7 frequent change of carriage, there isan increafed ritk of pillage produced 


by committing mggchandize to-a greater-number of hands fucceffively. 


The, Potomak offers itfelf undet the following, circumfance,.. For the » 
trade of the lakes and their waters welward of Lake Eric, when it thal, 


“have 
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have entered that lake, it muft coaft along its fouthern fhore, on account 
of the number and excellence of its harbours, the northern, though the 
fhorteft, having few harbours, and thefe unfafe. Having reached | 
_ Cayahoga; to proceed on to New-York it will have eight hundred and 
twenty-five miles, and five portages: whereas it is but four hundred and 
twenty-five miles to Alexandria, its emporium on the Potomak, if it 
turns into the Cayahoga, and paffes a ‘that, Bigbeaver, Ohio, 
Yahogany, or Monongalia and Cheat, aad Po otomak, and there are but 
two portages; the firft of which oe ? and Beaver may be 
removed by uniting the fources of thefe waters, which are lakes in the 
neighbourhood of each other, and in a champaign country; the other 
from the waters of Ohio to the Potomak will be from fifteen to forty miles, 
according to the trouble which fhall be taken to approach the two navi- 
gations. For the trade of the Ohio, or that which fhall come into it ~ 
_ from its own waters or the Miffiffippi, it is nearer through the Potomak 
to Alexandria than to New-York, by five hundred and eighty miles, and. 
it is interrupted by one portage only. There is another circumftance of 
_ difference too. .The lakes themfelves never freeze, but the communica- 
tions between them freeze, and the Hudfon’s river is itfelf (hut up by 
- the ice. three months in the year: whereas the channel to the Chefapeek 
leads dire€tly into a warmer climate. The fovthern parts of it very 
rarely freeze at all, and whenever the northern do, it is fo near the 
fources of the rivers, that the frequent floods to which they are there 
. liable break up the ice immediately, fo that veffels may pafs through the 
whole winter, fubject only to accidental and fhort delays. Add to all 
this, that in cafe of a war with their neighbours of Canada, or the | 
“Indians, the route to New-York becomes a frontier through almoft 
its whole length, and all commerce through it, ceafes from that moment. 
But the channel to New-York is already known to practice ; whereas. 
the upper waters of the Ohio and the Potomak, and the great falls of the 
latter, are yet to be cleared of their fixed obftruGions. 
~The rout by St. Lawrence is well known to be attended with many 

advantages, and fome difadvantages. But there is a fifth rout, 
which the enlightened and enterprizing Pennfylvanians contemplate, 
_which, if effected, will be the eafieft, cheapeft, and fureft paflage from 
the lakes, and the Ohio river; by means of the Sufquehannah, and a canal 
from thence to Philadelphia. The latter part of this plan, viz. the canal 
between Sufquehannah and the SchuyJkill rivers, is now aétually in execue 
tion. Should they accomplith their whole fcheme, and they appear con- 
fident of fuccefs, Philadelphia in all probability will become, in fome 
future period, the largett city that has ever yet exifted, es: 
alt, Ce Particular 
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Particular defcriptions of the other rivers in the Uniteil States, are re- £ 
ferved to be given in the geographical account of the flates, through ¥ 
which they refpectively flow. One Bao obfervation refpeCting the 
rivers will, however, be naturally introduced here, and that is, that the 
entrances into almoft all the rivers, inlets and bays, from New-Hamp- 


fhire to Georgia, are from.fouth-eaft to north-weft. 


) | BAYS. 

‘The coaft of the United States is indented with numerous bays, 
fome of which are equal in fize to any in the known world. Be-. 
ginning at the north-eafterly part of the continent, and proceeding fouth- 
wefterly, you firft find the bay or gulf of St. Lawrence, which receives 
the waters of the river of the fame name. Next are Chedabukto and 
Cebukto Bays, in Nova-Scotia, the latter diftinguifhed by the lofs of a : 
French fleet in a former war between France and Great-Britain. The — 
bay of Fundy, between Nova-Scotia and New-Brunfwick, is remarkable ~ 
for its tides, which rife to the height of fifty or fixty feet, and flow fo — 
rapidly as to overtake animals which feed upon the fhore. Paflamaquody, — 
Penobfcot, Broad and Cafco Bays, lie along the coaft of the diftridt of , 
Maine. Maffachufetts-Bay {preads eaftward of Bofton, and is compres 
hended between Cape Ann on the north, and Cape Codon the fouth. 
The points of Bofton harbour are Nahant and Alderton points. 
Paffing by Narraganfet and other bays in the ftate of Rhode-Ifland, 

- you enter Long-Ifland Sound, between Montauk-point and the, Main, — 
This Sound, as it, is called, is a kind of inland fea, from three ‘to 
twenty-five miles broad, and about one hundred and forty miles long, 
extending the whole length of the ifland, and dividing it from Con- 
neticut. It communicates with the ocean at both ends of Lang: Hadas 
and affords a very fafe and convenient inland navigation. . 

The celebrated ftraight, called He//-Gare, is near the weft: end of, thig 
found, about eight miles eaftward of New-York city, and: is remark- — 
able for its whirlpools, which make a tremendous roaring at certain times 
of tide. Thefe whirlpools are occafioned by the narrownefs and crook- 
ednefs of the pafs, anda bed of rocks which extend quite acrofs it; and 
not by the meeting of the tides from eaft to weft, as has been conjecy © 
tured, becaufe they meet at Frogs-point, feveral miles above. A fkilful 
pilot may with fafety condu@ a fhip of any burden through this fee 
with the tide, or at fill water with a fair wind *, j 


* The follos wing ingenious geological remarks of Dr. Mitchell’s, on certain maritim, 
partsof ihe ftate of New York, deferve a place in this conne@tion s 
sé From 
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- Delaware Bay j is fixty miles long, from the Cape to the entrance, of 
the river Delaware at Bombay-hook ; and fo wide in fome parts, as that 
a fhip, in the middle of it, cannot be feen from the land, It opens into 
the Atlantic north-weft and fouth-eaft, between Cape Henlopen on the 
right, and Cape May on the left, Thefe Capes are eighteen or 
twenty miles apart. 

The Chefapeek is one of the largeft bays in the known world. Its en- 
trance is nearly KE. N. E. and S.S, Ww. » between Cape Charles, lat. 
34° 19’, and Cape Henry lat. 37°, in Vita, it is twelve miles wide, 
and extends two hundred and feventy miles to the northward; dividing 
Virginia and Maryland. It is from feven to eighteen miles broad, and » 
generally as much as nine fathoms gerY 3 affording many commodious 


“€ From the furvey of the fofils in thefe parts of the American coaft one becomes 
convinced, that the principal fhare of them is GRANITICAL, compofed of the fame forts of 
nugterials with the highe Alps, Pyrenees, Caucafus, and Andes, and like them deftitute of 
metals and petrefattions. 

The occurrence of no horizontal ftrata, and the frégitentty of vertical layers, lead us 
further to fuppofe that thefe are not fecondary colletions of minerals, but are certainly in a 

fate of primeval arrangement. 3 

The Steatites, Amianthus, Shoerl, Fildfpath, Mica, Garnet, Fafpar, Shiftus, Afbeftos, 
and Quartz, mutt all be cunfidered as primitive fofils, and by no means of an alluvial 

« 
wature. ; 

What inference remains now to be drawn from this ftatement of faéts, but that the 
fafhionable opinion of confidering thefe maritime parts of our country as flats, hove up 
from the deeps by the fea, or brought down from the heights by the rivers, ftands un- 

*fupported by reafon, and contrad.¢ted by experience? : 

A more probable opinion is, that Long Iland, and the adjacent continent,’ were in 
_ former days contiguous, or only feparate by a finall river, and that the ftrait which now 
divides them, was formed by fucceflive inroads of the fea from the eaftward and weftward 
in the cou.fe of ages. This conjeéture is fupported by the faéts which follow, to its 

T. The foflil bodies on both fhores have a near refemblance. 2. The rocks and iflands 
lying between are formed of fimilar materials.” 3. In feveral places, particularly at 
“White-Stone and Heli-Gate, the diftance from land to Jand is very fmall. 4. Where- 
ever the fhore is not compofed of folid' rock, there the water continues to make great 
incroachments, and to caufe the high banks to tumble downy not only here, but 
at Monéton, Newton, and elfewhere, at this very day. 5. The rocky piles in the 
Sound, called Execution, and Stepping-Stones, and thofe named Hurtleberry Ifland, Pea 
Ifland, Heart Mand,’ and many more that lie up and down, are flrong circumftances in 
favour of this opinion; for from feveral of them all the earthy matter, as far as the 
_ higheft tides can reach, ‘has long fince been carried away, and from the ref, the fand 
and gravel continue to be removed by daily attrition; as is the cafe with the Brothers, 
Ryker’s, B! ackwell’s, and other iflands. 6. There is a tradition among that race of 
mea, who, previous to the Europeans, poffeffed this tra’ of country ; that at fome dif- 
tant period, in former times, their anceftors could ftep from rock to rock, and crofs this 
atm of the fea on foot'at Hell-Gate.” | « 
Cee | harbours, 


/ 
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harbours, and a fafe and eafy navigation. It receives the waters of the 


“k 
i 


‘ 


ud 


Sufquehannah, Potomak, _Rappahannok, York and James river, which ; 


are all large and navigable. > 


FACE. OF THE COUNTRY. 


The traét of country belonging to the United States, is happily — 


variegated with plains and mountains, hills and vallies. Some parts 
are rocky, particularly New-England, the north parts of New York, 


and. New-Jerfey, and a broad {pace, including the feveral ridges of — 


the long range of mountains which run fouth-weftward through 


Pennfylvania, Virginia, North-Carolina, and part of Georgia, divid- — 


ing the waters which flow into the Atlantic, from thofe which fall 
into the Miffiffippi.’ In the parts, eaft of the Allegany mountains, in the 


fouthern ftates, the country for feveral hundred miles in length, and fixty — 
or feyenty, an} fometimes more, in breadth, is level and entirely free of - 


ftone. It has been a queftion agitated by the curious, whether the ex- : 


tenfive traét of low, flat country, which fronts the feveral ftates fouth of 


—— 


New-York, and extends back to the hills, has remained in its prefent 


form and fituation ever fince the flood: or whether it has been made by 
the particles of earth which have been wathed down from the adjacent 
mountains, and by the accumulation of foil from the decay of vegetable 


fabftances; or by earth wafhed out of the bay of Mexico by the gulf 


ftream, and lodged on the coaft; or by the recefs of the ocean, occafioned 
by a change in fome other part of the earth. Several phenomena deferve 
confideration in forming an opinion on this queftion. 

1. It is a fact, well known to every perfon of obfervation who has 
lived in, or travelled through the fouthern ftates, that marine fhells and 
other fubftances which are peculiar to the fea-fhore, are almoft invariably 
found by digging eighteen or twenty feet below the furface of the earth. A 
gentleman of veracity has afferted ; that in finking a well many miles from 
the fea, he found, at the depth of twenty feet, every appearance of .a falt 
marfh ; that is, marfh grafs, marfh mud, and brackifh water. In all this 
flat country until you come to the hilly land, wherever you dig a well, 
you find the water, at a certain depth, frefh and tolerably good ; but if 
you exceed that depth two or three feet, youcome to a faltifh or brack- 


ith water that 1s {carcely drinkable, and the earth dug up, refembles, — 
in appearance and {mell, that which is dug up on the edges of the falt : 


marfhes. 

2. On and near the margin of the rivers are frequently found ce 
hills, which appear to have been drifted into ridges by the force of water. 
At the bottom of fome of the banks in the rivers, fifteen or twenty feet 


below the farface of the earth, are wathed out from the folid ground, - 


logs, 
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logs, branches, and leaves of trees; and the whole bank, from bottom 
to top, appears ftreaked with layers of logs, leaves and fand.' ‘Thefe ap- 
pearances are feen far up the rivers, from eighty to one hundred miles 
from the fea, where, when the rivers are low, the banks are from fifteen 
to twenty feet high. As you proceed, down the rivers toward the fea, 
the banks decreafe in height, but ftill are formed of layers of fand, leaves 
and logs, fome of which are entirely found, and appear to have been fud- 
denly covered to a confiderable depth. 

g. It has been obferved, that the rivers in the utters States fre. 
quently vary their channels; that the fwamps and low grounds are con- 
ftantly filling up; and that the land in many places annually infringes up- 
on the ocean. It isan authenticated fact, that n no longer ago than 1771, 
at Cape Look-out on the coaft of North-Carolina, in about latitude qa" 
50’, there was an excellent harbour, capacious enough to zeceive an 
hundred fail of fhipping at a time, in a good depth of water: it is now 
entirely filled up, and is folid ground, Inftances of this kind are iia 
» along the coat. 

It is obfervable, likewife, that there isa gradual defcent of about eight 
hundred feet, by meafurement, from the foot of the mountains to the fea 
board, ‘This defcent continues, as is demonftrated by foundings, far into 
_ the fea. 

4. It is worthy of sana ar that the foil on the banks ofthe rivers is 
proportionably coarfe or fine according to its diftance from the mountains, 
When you firft leave the mountains, and for a confiderable diftance, it is 
obfervable, that the foil is coarfe, with a large mixture of fand and fhin- 
~ ing heavy particles. As you proceed toward the fea, the foil is lefs 
coarfe, and fo on; in proportion as you advance, the foil is finer and. 
finer, until, finally, is depofited a foil fo fine, that it confolidates into 
perfect clay; but a clay of a peculiar quality, for a great part of it, has 
intermixed with it reddifh ftreaks and veins, like a fpecies of ochre ; 
brought probably from the ved-dends which lie up towards the mountains, 
This clay, when dug up and expofed to the weather, will diffolye into a 
_. fine mould, without the leaft mixture of fand or any gritty fubftance 

! whatever. Now we know that running waters, when turbid, will de- 
polit, firft, the coarfeft and heavieft particles, mediately, thofe of the 
. feveral intermediate degrees of finenefs, and ultimately, thofe which are 
the moft light and fubtle ; and fuch in fact is the general quality of the 
foil on the banks of the fouthern rivers. | 
aaeh. lt is a well-known fact, that. on the banks of Savannah river, about 
| ninety miles from the fea in a dire& line, and one hundred and fifty or 
twa hundred, as the river runs, there is a very remarkable collection of 
oyfter 
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oyfter fhells of an uncommon fize. ‘They tun in a north-eaft and foath, 
weft direGtion, nearly parallel to the fea coaft, in three diftin® ridges, , 
which together occupy afpace of feven miles in breadth. The ridges 
commence at Savannah river, and have been traced as fay fouth as. the 
northern branches of the Alatamaha river. They ate found in fuch 
quantities, as that the indigo planters carry them away in large boat 
loads, for the purpofe of making ‘lime water, to be wfed in the manu- 
fa@lure of indigo. There are thoufands and thoufands of tons ftill re- 

| maining *. *, ‘The queftion is, how came they hefe? It cannot be fup- 
pofed that they were carried by land, Neither is it probable that they 
were conveyed in canoes, or boats, to fuch a diftance from the place 
where oyflers are now found. The uncivilized natives, agreeable to’ 
* their roving manner of living, would rather have removed to the fea 
fhore, than have been at tual immenfe labour in procuring oy fters. 
Befides, the difficulties of conveying them would have been infarmount- 
able. ‘They would not only have had a ftrong current in the river > 
againft them, an obftacle which would not have been eafily overcome 
by the Indians, who have ever had a great averfion to labour; but'could . 
they have furmounted this difficulty, oyfters conveyed fuch a diftance, 
either by land ot water, in fo warms a climate, would have {poiled on 
the paflage, and have become ufelefs. The circumftance of thefe fhells 

_ being found in fuch quantities, at fo great a diftance from the fea, can be 
rationally accounted for in no other way, than by fuppofing that the fea’ 
fhore was formerly near this bed of fhells, and that the ocean has fince, 
by the operation of certain caufes not yet fully inveftigated, receded, 


#* & On the Georgia fide of the river, about 15 miles below Silver Bluff, the high 
road crofles a ridge of high-fwelling hills of uncommon elevation, and perhaps 70 feet 
higher than the furface of the river. » Thefe hills are from three feet below the common 
"vegetative furface, to the depth of 20 or 30 feet, compofed entirely of foffil oyfter thells, 
internally of the colour and confiftency of clear white ‘marble: they are of an incredible 
magnitude, generally 15 or 20 inches in length; from 6 to 8 wide, and from 2 to 4 in 
thicknefs, and their hollows fufficient to receive an ordinary man’s foot. They appear 
| all to have been opened before the period of petrifa€tion ; a tranfmutation they feem evi- 
desidly to have fafferéd. They are undoubtedly very ancient, and perhaps antediluvian. 
‘The adjacerte inhabitants burn them to lime, for building, for which purpofe they ferve « 
well; and will undoubtedly afford, an’ excellent manure, when their lands require it, 
thefe hills now being remarkably fértile. The heaps of fhells lie upon a fratum of yellowith 
fand mould, of feveral feet in depth, upon a foundation of foft white rocks, that has the _ 
outward appearance of free-ftone, but on {trict examination is: really a teftaceous con- 
crete, or compofition of fand and pulverifed fea fhells. In fhort, this teftaceous rock + 
approaches near in quality and appearance to the Bahama or Bermudian White Rock.’ a 
Bartrart s Travels, p- 318. 

3 Thefts 
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Thefe phenomena, it is prefumed, will authorize this conclufion, that a 
“great part of the flat country which fpreads eafterly-of the ‘Allegany 
mountains, had, in fome paft period, a fuperincumbent fea; or rather, 
that the conftant accretion of ny: from the various caufes habe hinted 
at, has forced it to retire. . ‘ 


MOUNTAINS. 

The tract of country eat of Hudfon’s river, comprehending part of 
the State of New York, the four New England States, and Vermont, is 
rough, hilly, and in fome parts mountainous. 'Thefe mountains will be 
more particularly defcribed under New England. In all parts of the 
world, and particularly on this weftern continent, it is obfervable, that 
as you depart from the ocean, or from a river, the land gradually rifes; 
and the height of land, in common, is about equally difant from the 
water on either fide. The Andes, in South America, form the height of 
~ Jand between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The high lands between 
the diftri@ of Maine and the province of Lower Canada, divide’ the 
rivers which fall into the St. Lawrence, north, and into the Atlantic, 
fouth, The oe Mountains, in Vermont, divide the waters which 
flow eafterly into Connecticut river, from thofe which fall wefterly into 


Lake Champlain, Lake George, and Hudfon’s River. ; 
Between the Atlantic, the Mififfippi, and the lakes, runs a long range 
of mountains, made up of a ‘great number of-ridges. Thefe mountains 


extend north-eafterly and fouth-wefterly, nearly parallel to the fea coaft, 
about nine hundred miles in length, and from fixty to one hundred and 
fifty and two hundred miles in breadth. Mr. Evans obferves, with re-” 
{pe& to that part of thefe mountains which he travelled over, viz. in the 
back part of Pennfylvania, that fcarcely one acre in ten is capable of cul- 
_ture. This, however, is not the cafe in all parts of this range. Nu- 
merous traéts of fine arable and grazing land intervene between the 
ridges. The different ridges which compofe this immenfe range of 
mountains, have different names in different fates. | . 
Ass you adyance from the Atlantic, the firft ridge in Pennfylvania, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, is the Blue Ridge, or South Mountain, 
_ whichis from one hundred and thirty. to two hundred miles from the fea, 
Between this and the North Mountain {preads a large fertile vale next 
lies the Allegany rid ge; next beyond this is the Long Ridge, called the 
: Laurel Mountains, in a {pur of which, about latitude 36°, is a {pring of 
water fifty feet deep, very cold, and it is faid, tobe as blucas indigo, From 
thefe feveral ridges proceed innumerable namelefs branches or fpurs. 
po The 
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The Kittatinny mountains run through the northern: parts of New 
Jerfey atid Pennfylvania. All thefe ridges, except the Allegany, are 
feparated by rivers, which appear to have forced their paflages through 
folid rocks. . : ; 
The principal ridge is the Allegany, which has been defcriptively cal- 
led the back-bone of the United States. The general name for thefe 


mountains, taken collectively, feems not yet to have been determined. 


Mr. Evans calls them the Exdle/s Mountains: others have called them the 
Appalachian Mountains, from a tribe of Indians who live on a river 
which proceeds from this mountain, called the Appalachicola. But the 
moft common name is the Allegany Mountains, fo called, either from 


‘ —" 
eee Po 


the principal ridge of the range, or from their running nearly parallel to’ 


the Allegany or Ohio river; which, from its head waters, till it empties 
into the Miffiffipp1, is known and called by the name of Allegany River, 
by the Seneca and other tribes of the Six Nations, who once inhabited it. 
Thefe mountains are not confufedJy {cattered and broken, rifing here and 
there into high peaks, overtopping ‘each other, but ftretch along in uni- 


form ridges, fearcely half a mile high. They fpread as you proceed. 


fouth, and fome of them terminate in high perpendicular bluffs. Others 
gradually fubfide into a level country, giving rife to the rivers whieh run 
foutherly into the Gulf of Mexico. 

They afford many curious phenomena, from which naturalifts have 
deduced many theories of the earth. Some of them have been whimfical 
enough; Mr. Evans fuppofes that the moft obvious of the theories 
which have been formed of the earth is, that it was originally made out 
of the ruins of another, « Bones and fhells which efcaped the fate of 
fofter animal fubftances, we find mixed with the old materials, and ele- 
gantly preferved in the loofe ftones and rocky bafes of the higheft of 
thefe hills.” With deference, however, to Mr. Evans’s opinion, thefe 
-appearances have been much more rationally accunted for by fuppofing 
the reality of the flood, of which Mofes has given us an account. Mr. 
Evans thinks this too great a miracle to obtain belief. But whether is 


it a greater miracle for the Creator to alter a globe of earth by a deluge, 


when made, or to create one new from the ruins of another? The former 
certainly“is not lefs credible than the latter.  Thefe mountains,” fays 
our author, ** exifted in their ep elevated height before the delnge, 
but not fo bare of foil as now.”” How Mr. Evans came to be fo circum- 


ftantially acquainted with thefe pretended faéts, is difficult to determine, 


unlefs we fuppofe him to have been an Antediluvian, and to have fur- | 


veyed them accurately before the convulfions of the deluge; and until 
we can be fully affured of this, we muft be excufed in not affenting to 


his » 
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_ his opinion, and in adhering to the old philofophy of Mofes and his ad- 
vocates. We have every reafon to believe that the primitive ftate of the 
earth was totally metamorphofed by the firft convulfion of nature at the 
_ time of the deluge; that the fountains of the great deep were indeed broken 
| wp, and that the various /frata of the earth were diffevered, and thrown 
into every poffible degree of confufion and diforder. Hence thofe yaft 
piles of mountains which lift their craggy cliffs to the clouds, were pro- 
bably thrown together from the floating ruins of the earth: and this con- 
jecure is remarkably confirmed by the vaft number of foffils and other. 
marine exwvie which are found imbeded on the tops of mountains, in 
the interior parts of continents remote from the fea, in all parts of the 
world hitherto explored. The various circumftances attending thefe 
marine bodies leave us to conclude, that they were actually generated, 
lived, and died in the very beds wherein they are found, and therefore 
_ thefe beds muft have originally been at the bottom of the ocean, though 
_ how in many inftances elevated feveral miles above its furface, Hence it 
appears that mountains and continents were not primary productions of 
“Nature, but of avery diftant period of time from the creation of the 
world ; a time long enough for the frara to have acquired their greateft 
degree of cohefion and hardnefs; and for the teftaceous matter of marine 
thells to become changed to a ftony fubftance; for in the fiffures of the 
fime-ftone and other ftrata, fragments of the fame fhell have been fre« 
-quently found adhering to each fide of the cleft, in the very flate in 
which they were originally broken; fo that if the feveral patts were 
brought together, they would apparently tally with each other exaétly. 
A very confiderable time therefore muft have elapfed between’ the chaotic. 
fate of the earth and the deluge, which agrees with the account of 
Mofes, who makes it a little upwards of fixteen hundred years. Thefe 
obfervations are intended to fhew, in one inftance out of many others, 
the agreement between revelation and reafon, between the account 
which Mofes gives us of the creation and deluge, and the prefent appeare 
ances of nature. | | 


SOIL AND VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS, 


In the United States are to be found every fpecies of foil that the 
earth affords. In one part of them or another, they produce all the 
various kinds of fruits, grain, pulfe, and hortuline plants and roots, 
which are found in Europe, and have been. thence tranfplanted to 
America, and befides thefe, a gteat variety of native vegetable pro.” 
duions. . | | 
VOLT, D2 | The 
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The natural hiftory of the American States, particularly of New Eng- : 


land, is yet in its infancy. Several ingenious foreigners, {killed in bota- 
ny, have vifited the fouthern, and fome of the middle ftates, and Ca. 
"nada; and thefe ftates have alfo had ingenious botanifts of their own, 


who have made confiderable progrefs in defcribing the produ€tions of — 


thofe parts of America which they have vifited; but New England 
feems not to have engaged the attention either of foreign or American 
botanifts. There never was an attempt to defcribe botanically, the 
vegetable productions of the eaftern ftates, till the Rev. Dr. Cutler, of 


Ipfwich, turned his attention to the fubje@t. ‘The refult of his firt ens 


quiries has been publifhed in the firft volume of the ‘ Memoirs of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences.” Since that period, the Doctor 
has paid very particular attention to this, his favourite, ftudy ; and the 
public may fhortly expect to be gratified and improved by his botanical 
defcriptions and difcoveries. 


‘The productions of the fouthern ftates are likewife far from being well 1 


defcribed, by any one author, in a work profeffedly for that purpofe; but 
are moftly intermixed with the productions of other parts of the world ; 


in the large works of European botanifts. This renders it difficult to 
fele& and to give an accurate and connected account of them. Te ~ 


remedy this inconvenience, and to refcue the republic from the reproach 
of not having any authentic and fcientific account of its natural hiftory, 
Dr. Cutler, who has already examined nearly all the vegetables of New 


England, intends, as foon as his leifare will admit, to publith a botanical » 


work, of confiderable magnitude, confined principally to the produc- 
duétions of the New England ftates. Dr. Barton, of Philadelphia, lam 


informed, is colle¢ting materials for a work of a fimilar nature, to com- 


prehend the middle and fouthern ftates: fo that both together will form — 


a complete Natural Hiftory of the American States. -As far as poffible 


to take advantage of thefe, as well as of other works of a fimilar kind, 
the Natural Hiftory of the vegetables, animals, birds, reptiles, infects, 


fifhes, &c. peculiar to the American continent, will be feparately con- 


fidered in the laft volume of this Work ; to which the reader is referred. 


POPULATION. 


According to the cenfus, taken by order of Congrefs, in 1790, the. 


number of inhabitants in the United States of America, was three mil-_ 


Hions nine hyndred and thirty thoufand, nearly. In this aumber, none of 
the inhabitants of the territory N. W. of the River Ohio, are included. — 


Thefe added, would undoubtedly have increafed ‘the number to’ three : 
millions 


io 
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millions nine hundred and fifty thoufand, at the period the cenfus was 


taken. ‘The increafe fince, on fuppofition that the inhabitants of the 
United States double once in twenty years, has been about four hundred 


thoufand: fo that now, 1794, they are, increafed to four millions three’ 


hundred and fifty thoufand. To thefe mutt be added, the vaft influx of 
inhabitants into the States, from the different countries of Europe; with 
‘their natural increafe ; which taken at a moderate calculation will make 
the number at leaft five millions of fouls. 
~The American republic is compofed of almoft all nations, languages, 
ehara¢ters, and religions, which Europe can furnifh; the greater part, 
however, are defeended from the Englith; and all may, perhaps with 
propriety, be diftinguifhingly denominated Federal Americans. 
It has generally been confidered as a fat, that, of the human ‘ab 
more males than females are born into the world. ‘The proportion 
commonly fixed on, is as thirteen to twelve. Hence an argument 
has been derived againft Polygamy. The larger number of males 
has been believed to be a wife appointment of Providence, to balance 
_ the deftru€tion of the males in war, by fea, and by other occupations 
more hazardous to life than the domeftic employment of the female fex, 
The following table, formed from the cenfus of the United States, in 
which the males and females are numbered in different columns, furnifhes 
-a new proof of the truth of the common opinion, as it bid eo the 
United States *: 


TABLE, 
Males. Females, Excefs. Sex.” 
Vermont - - 445763 40,505 4,258 + Males. 
New Hampfhire » 73937 > 90,160 777 do. 
Diftvi@ of Maine ¢ ~ : 
Maffachufetts - 182,742 190582 7,840 Females. 
Rhode Ifland Sab dae 2) %:; 92,652 $34. das 
Conneticut - “ 114,926 117,448 25522 doe 
ew York - - 161,822 152,320 9,502 Males. 
“New Jjerfey - - 86,667 83,237 35380 do. 
*Pennfylvania - 2175736 206,263 115373 do... 
Delaware - > 233926 2.25334 1,540 do, 


* Mr. Bruce, inhis Travels, affirms, that in that tract of country -from the Ifthmus 
ef Suez to the Straits of Babelmandel, which contains the three Arabias, the ee? 
tion i is full four women to ore man. 

+ In the columns of the cenfus, in which are noted all aa! ze perfons and /laves, the 
males and females are not diftinguifhed, and are therefore not regarded in this table, 

4. The males and females are not diftinguifhed in the diftri@ of Mae in the late 
enfiss, a 


Dde Maryland 
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ey) Males. Females, Excefs. Sexi 

Maryland. = + 107,254. 101,395 5859). | Malese 
Virginia, - Th Se TeOeT 215,046. 12,025 * tdoeaty. 
Kentucky id Si lius) SO 5ony 28,922 3,289. do. 
North Carolina == 1475494 140,710 6,784 do. 
South Carolina » 735298 | 66,880 6,415 do. 
Georgia = = 27,147 255739 1,408 do. 
‘Territory S. of Ohio 16,548 155365 1,183 do. 


It is remarkable, that the excefs in all-the States is on'the fide of 
males, except in Maflachufetts, Rhode Ifland, and Conne@ticut. In thefe 
States the females are confiderably the moft numerous. This difference 
is obvioufly to be afcribed to the large migrations from all thefe States 
to Vermont, the northern and weftern parts of New York, the territory 
N. W. of Ohio, Kentucky, and Pennfylyania, and fome to almoft all the 
fouthern States. A great proportion of thefe migrants were males; and 
while they have ferved to increafe the proportion of males in the States 
where they have fettled, as is ftrikingly the cafe in Vermont and Ken, 
tucky, to which the migrations have been moft numerous, and where the _ 
males are to the females. nearly as ez to xine, they have ferved to leffen 
the proportion of males in the States from whence they emigrated, 

‘The number of flaves, in. 1790, in all the States, was fix hundred 
ninety-feven thoufand fix hundred and ninety-feven. ‘The increafe of 
this number fince, owing to falutary laws, in feveral of the States, and: 
the humane exertions of the government in favour of their emancipation 
and the’ prevention of any further importation, has happily been {mall, ” 
and will be lefs in future, . 


CHARACTER: AND MANNERS. 


Feperat AMERICANS, collected together from various countries, of 
ferent habits, formed under different governments, have yet to form their 
national character, or we may rather fay, it is ina forming ftate. .They- 
have not. yet exifted asa nation long enough for us-to form an idea of 
what. will be, in its maturity, its prominent features. Judging, how-_ 
ever, from its prefent promifing infancy, we are encouraged to hope, 
that, at fome future period, not far diftant, j it will, in every point of views 
be refpectable. 5 

Until the revolution, vihiely was accomplithed in 1483, Europeans 
were ftrangely ignorant of America and its inhabitants. They con- 
cluded, that the new world mu/? be inferior to the old. The Count de 
Buffon fuppofed, that even the animals in that country were uniformly lefs 
than in Europe, and thence concluded that, on that fide the Atlantic 
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‘there is a tendency in nature to belittle her produtions.” © The Abbe 
Raynal, in a former edition of his works, fappofed this belittling ten- 
dency, or influence, had its effects on the race of whites tranfplanted from 
Europe, and thence had the prefumption to affert, that “ America had 
not yet produced one good poet, one able mathematician, nor.one man of 
“genius, in a fingle art or fcience.” Had the Abbe been juftly informed 
refpecting the Americans, we prefume he would not have made an.affer 
tion fo ungenerous and injurious to their genius and literary character, 
"This affertion drew from Mr, Jefferfon the following reply: 
“« When we shall have exifted as a people as long as the Greeks did 
before they produced.a Homer, the Romans a Virgil, the French a 
Racine and Voltaire, the Englifh a Shakefpeare and Milton, fhould this 
reproach be ftill true, we will inquire from what unfriendly caufes it has: 
proceeded, that the other countries of Europe and quarters of the earth, 
fhall not have infcribed any name in the roll of poets. In war we have 
_ produced a Wafhington, whofe memory will be adored while liberty 
fhall have votaries, whofe name will triumph over time, and willin future 
ages affume its juft ftation among the moft celebrated worthies of the 
.world, when that wretched philofophy fhall be forgotten, which would 
arrange him among the degeneracies of nature. In phyfics we have pro- 
duced a Franklin, than whom no one of the prefent age has made more 
important-difcoveries, nor has enriched philofophy with more, or more 
ingenious folutions of the phenomena of nature. We have fuppofed Mr. 
Rittenhoufe fecond to no aftronomer living; that in genius he muft be 
the firft, becaufe he is felf-taught. Asan artift, he has exhibited as great 
proofs of mechanical genius as the world has ever produced.—He has 
not indeed made a world; but he has, by imitation, approached nearer 
its Maker than any man who has lived from the creation to this day. 
As in philofophy and war, fo in government, in oratory, in painting, in | 
the plaftic art, we might fhew that America, though but a child of yefter- 
day, has already given hopeful proofs of genius, as well of the nobler 
kinds, which aroufe the beft feelings of man, which call him into action; 
_which fubfantiate his freedom, and. conduct him to happinefs, as of the 
fubordinate, which ferve toamufe him only. We therefore fuppofe, that 
this reproach is as unjuft as itis unkind; and that, of the geniufes which 
adorn the prefent age, America contributes its full fhare. For com- 
parting it with thofe countries, where genius is moft cultivated, where 
are the mot excellent models for art, and feaffoldings for the attainment 
of feience, as France and England, for inftance, we calculate thus : the 
United States contain three millions of inhabitants, France twenty mil-| 
_ lions, and the Britifh lands ten, We produce a Wathington, a Frank- 
‘ain a, f ling 
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lin, ‘a Ritterhonfe. France then fhould have half a dozen in each of — 
thefe lines, and Great Britain half that number equally eminent. I¢ 
may be true that France has; we are but jut becoming acquainted with 
her, and our acquaintance fo far gives us high ideas of the genius of her 
inhabitants. It would be injuring too many of them to name particu~ 
larly a Voltaire, a Buffon, the conftellation of Encyclopedifts, the Abbe 
Raynal, himfelf, &c. &c. We therefore have reafon to believe fhe can 
produce her full quota of genius.” 

The two late important revolutions in America, which have been 
{carcely exceeded fince the memory of man, I mean that of the declara- 
tion and eftablifhment of independence, and that of the adoption of a new 
form of government without bloodfhed, have called to hiftoric fame 
many noble and diftinguithed characters who might otherwife have flept 
in oblivion. : 

But while we exhibit the fair fide of the chara@er of the Feperar 
AMERICANS, we would not be thought blind to their faults, 

“cIf there be an objeét truly ridiculous in nature, it isan American - 
patriot, figning refolutions of independency with one hand, and with 
the other brandifhing a whip over his afftighted flaves.”” 

Much has been written to fhew the injuftice and iniquity of enflaving — 
the Africans; fo much, as to render it unneceffary here to fay any thing 

- on that part of the fubjeét. We cannot, however, forbear introducing a 
few obfervations refpeCting the influence of flavery upon policy, moralsy 
and manners. From calculations on the fubje@, it has been found, that 
the expence of maintaining a flave, efpecially if the purchafe money be 
included, is much greater than that of ‘maintaining a free man: this, 
however, is difputed by fome; but {uppofe the expence in both cafes 
be equal, it is certain that the ee of the free man, influenced by the 
powerful motive of gain, is, at leaft, twice as profitable to the employer 
as that of the flave. Befides, flavery is the bane of induftry... It renders 
labour, among the whites, not only unfafhionable, but difreputable.. 
Indufiry is the offspring of neceflity rather than of choice. Slavery pre- 
cludes this neceflity ; and indolence, which ftrikes at the root of all focial 
and political happinefs, is the unhappy confequence. Thefe obfervations, 
without adding any thing upon the injuftice of the practice, fhew that 
flavery is impolitic. 

Its influence on manners and morals is equally pernicious. The negro zr 
wenches, in many inftances, are nurfes to their miftreffes children. The 
infant babe, as foon as it is born, i is delivered to its black nurfe, and per-, - 


haps feldom or never taftes a drop of its mother’s milk. The children, a 


by being brought up, and. conftantly aflociating with the negroes, too 
4 often © 


’ 
\ 
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eften imbibe their low ideas, and yitiated manners and morals, and con- 


-¢ra€t a negroif> kind of accent and diale@, which they often carry with 


them through life. 

To thefe I fhall add the obfervations of a native * of a ftate which 
contains a greater number of flaves than any of the others. ‘Althongh 
his obfervations upon the influence of flavery were intended for a parti- 
cular ftate, they will apply equally well to all places where this pernici= 
ous practice in any confiderable degree prevails, ' 

« There muft doubtlefs,” he obferves, ‘ be an unhappy influence on 
the manners of our people, produced by the exiftence of flavery among 
us. The whole commerce between matter and flave is a perpetual exer- 


cife of the moft boifterous paffions, the moft unremitting defpotifm on the 
one part, and degrading fubmiffions on the other. Our children fee 


this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal, This 
guality is the germ of all education in him. From his cradle to his 
- grave, he is learning to do what he fees others do. If a parent could 
‘find no motive either in his philanthropy or his felf-love, for reftraining- 


the intemperance of a paflion towards his flave, it fhould always be a 


fufficient one, that his child is prefent. But geuerally it is not fufficient. 


The parent ftorms, the child looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, 
puts on the fame airs in the circle of fmaller flaves, gives a loofe to his. 


worft of paffions, and thus nurfed, educated, and ‘daily exercifed in 
_tyranny, cannot but be ftamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man mutt be a prodigy who can retain his manners and morals unde- 
praved by fuch circumftances. And with what execration fhould the 
ftatefman be loaded, who, permitting one half of the citizens thus to. 
trample cn the rights of the other, transforms thofe into defpots, and 
thefe into enemies; deftroys the morals of the one part, and the amor 
patrig of the other. For if a flave can have a country in this world, it 
muit be any other in preference to that ia which he is born to live and 
‘fabour for another: in which he moft lock up the faculties of his 
nature, contribute, as far as depends on his individual endeavour, to the , 
evanifhment of the human race, or entail his own miferable condition on 
the endlefs generations proceeding from him. With the morals of the 
people, their induftry alfo is deftroyed. For in a warm climate, no man_ 
will labour for himfelf who can make another labour for him. This isfo 
true, that of the proprietors of flaves a very fmall proportion indeed are 
ever feen to labours And can the liberties of a nation be thought fecure © 
when we haye removed their only firm bafis, a conviction in the minds of 


* Mr. Jefferfon, 
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the people that thefe liberties are the gift of God? That they are not 
to be violated but with kis wrath? Indeed I tremble for my country - 
when I reflect that God is juft: that his juftice cannot fleep for ever: 
that confidering numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution 
of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of fituation, is among poflible 
events: that it may become probable by fupernatural inference !_The 
Almighty has no attribute which can take fide with us in fuch a con- 
teft. But it is impoffiblé to be temperate and to purfue this fubjet 
through the various confiderations of policy, of morals, of hiftory, na- 


tural and civil. We muft be contented to hope they will force their 


way into’every one’s mind. I think a change already perceptible, fince © 


the origin of the prefent revolution. The fpirit of the mafter is abating, 
that of the flave rifing from the duft, his condition mollifying, the way 
I hope preparing, under the aufpices of Heaven, for a total emancipa- 
tion, and that this is difpofed, in the order of events, to be with the 
confent of their mafters, rather than by their extirpation.” 
Under the Federal government, from the meafures already adopted, 

we have reafon to believe that all flaves in the United States, will in 
time be emancipated, in a manner moft confiftent with their own happi- 


nefs, and the true intereft of their proprietors. Whether this will be_ 


effetted by tranfporting them back to Africa; or by colonizing them in 


fome part of the American territory, and extending to them their alliance 
and protection, until they fhall have acquired ftrength fuflicient for their 
own defence; or by incorporation with the whites; or in fome other 


way, remains to be determined. . 
In the middle and northern States, there: are comparatively but few 


flaves; and of courfe there is lefs difficulty in giving them their free. 
dom. In Maffachufetts alone, and we mention it to their diftinguithed 


honour, there are Nons. Societies for the maanumiffion of flaves have 
been inftituted in Philadelphia New York, and other places, and 
laws have been enaéted, and other meafures taken, in the New England 
States, to accomplifh the fame purpofe. The FRIENDS, commonly 


call Quakers, have evinced the propriety of their name, by their good- 


nefs in originating, and their vigorous exertions in executing, this truly 
humane and benevolent defign. 


The Englith Language is univerfally one: in the United Sates, and - 


“pn it bufinefs is tranfafted, and the records are kept. Tt is fpoken with 
great purity, and pronounced with propriety in New England, by per- 


fons of education ; and, excepting fome few corruptions in pronunciation, - 


by all ranks of Bebb. In the middle and fouthern States, where they have 


hada great influx of foreigners, the language, in many inftances, is cor- 


rupted | 
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. tapted, efpecially in pronunciation. Attempts are making to introduce 
an uniformity of pronunciation throughout the States, whieh for politi-. 
eal, as well as other, reafons, it is hoped will meet the approbation aga 
encouragement of all literary and inflwential characters. i 
+ Intermingled with the Americans, are the Dutch, Scotch, Irith, French, 
errs, Swedes, and Jews; all thefe, except the Scotch and Irith, “res 
tain in a greater or jefs degree, their native language, in which they 
perform their public worhhip, converfe and. tranfact their bufinefs with 
each other. 

The time, however, is anticipated, when all i improper diftin@tions hall 
be abolifhed ; and when the language, manners, cuftoms, political, and | 
religious fentiments of the mixed mass of people who inhabit the United 
States, fhall become fo affimilated, as that all nominal diftinGtions fhall 

| be loft in the general and honourable name.of AMERICANS, 


| 


GOVERNMENT. 

- Untry the fourth of July,1776, the prefent United States were Britith 
_eolonies. On that memorable day, the Reprefentatives of the United 
States of America, in Congrefs affembled, madea folemn declaration, i in 
which they affigned their reafons for withdrawing their allegiance from 
the King of Great Britain. Appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the reGtitude of their i intentions, they did, in the name and by 
the authority of the good people of the colonies, folemnly publith < and 
declare, That thefe United Colonies were, and of right ought to be, ; 
ey ree and Independent States;. that they were abfolved from all. allegi- 

~ ance to the Britifh crown, and that all political conneétion between them 
and Great Britain, was, and ought to'be, totally diffolved; and that as 
Free and Independent States, they had full power to levy war, conclude 

_ peace, contract alliances, eftablifh commerce, and do all other acts and 

things, which Independent States may of right do. For the fupport of 

this declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of divine Provi. — 
dence, the delegates then in Congrefs, fifty-five in number, mutually — 

_ pledged to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their facred Aonour,, ¥ 

At the fame time they publifhed articles, of Confederation and Perpe- . 
tual Union between the States, in which they took the title of ** The, 
United States of America,” and agreed, that each State fhould retain igg 
fovereionty, freedom, and independence, and every power, jurifdiGion, 
and right, not exprefely delegated to Congrefs by the confederation. By 
thefe articles, the Thirteen United States feverally entered into’ a firm 

_ kague of friendfhip with each other for their common defence, ‘the fee 
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curity of their liberties, and their mutual and general svellbaee and bound ! 
_themfelves to affift each other, againft all force, offered to, oF attacks 
that might be made upon all, or any of them, on account of -religion 
fovereignty, commerce, or any other pretence whatever. But for the 
more convenient management of the general interefts of the United 
States, it was determined, that Delegates thould be annually appointed, 
in fuch manner as the Legiflature of each State fhould dire&t, to meet in 
Congrefs the firft Monday in November of every year; with a power 
yeferved to each State to recall its delegates, or any of them, at any 
time within the year, and to fend others in their flead for the remainder 
of the year, No State was to be reprefented i in Congrefs by lefs than — : 
two, or more than feven members; and no perfon could be a delegate for 
more than three years, in any term of fix years, nor was any perfon, 
being a delegate, capable of holding any office under the United States, for 
"which he, or any other for his benefit, fhould receive any falary, fees, or — 
emolument of any kind, In determining queftions in Congrefs, each 
State was to have one vote, Every State was bound to abide by the des 
terminations of Congrefs in all queftions which were fubmitted. to them ~ 
by the confederation, The articles of confederation were to be invaria- 
bly obferved by every State, and the Union to be perpetual: nor was 
any alteration at any time afterwards to be made in any of the articles, un- : 
Jefs fuch alterations were agreed to in Congrefs, and afterwards. con~ 
firmed by the legiflatures of every State, The articles of confederation 
were ratified by Congrefs, July gth, 1778, . 

- 'Thefe articles of confederation being found inadequate to the purpofes 
of a federal government, for reafons hereafter mentioned, delegates were i: 
chofen in each of the United States, to meet and fix upon the neceflary 
amendments. They accordingly met in convention at Philadelphia, in 
the fummer of 1787, and agreed to propofe the following conftitution 
for the confideration of their conftituents : ‘ 


CONSTITUTION. 

WE, the people of the United States, in order to form a more sited 
union, eftablifh juftice, infure domeftic tranquility, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and fecure the bleflings : 
éf liberty to ourfelves and our pofterity, do ordain and ehh this 
Conftitution for the United States of America, Me 


ARTICLE 4. : 
" Sect. x. Aut legiflative powers herein granted thall be vefted in e 
- Congrefs of the United States, which fhall confit ‘of a Senate and Howl’ 


95 Rappetcoiaresy 
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. Sect. ti. The Houfe of Reptefentatives fhall be compofed of mem 


hee chofen every fecond year by the people of the feveral flates, and the 


electors in each ftate fhall have the qualifications requifite for electors of 
the moft numefous branch of the ftate legiflature. 

~ No perfon fhall be a teprefentative who fhall not have attairied to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been feven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who fhall not, when eleéted; be an inhabitant of that ftate in 
which he fhall be chofen; 


__ Reprefentatives and direGt taxes; thall be apportioned among the feveral 


4 


ftates which may be included within this Union, according to their rea 


- Gpective numbers, which fhall be determined: by adding to the wholé 


number of fre perfons; including thofe bound to fervice fot a term of 
years, arid excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other perfons,’ 


_ The actual entimeration hall be made within thtee years after the firft 
sheeting of the Congrefs of the United States, and within every fubfe- 


quent term of ten years, in fucli manner as they thall by law dire@: The 
number of reprefentatives fhall not excééd bne fore every thirty thoufands 
but each ftate fhall have at leaft one UAL I + and until {ach ¢ enu-« 
ineration fhall be made, the ftate of New-Hamphhire fhall be entitled to 
choofe three, Maflachutetts eight, Rhode-Ifland and Providence ‘Plantae 


_tions one; Connecticut five; New-York fix, New- Jerfey. four, Penfyl- 
vania eight; Delaware one, Maryland fix, Virginia tens North- Carntine 
five, South-Carolina five; and Geotgia three; 


__ When vacancies happen in the teprefentation of any flate, thé exes 


_ €utive authotity thereof, fhall iffue writs of eleCion to Gl! fuch vacancies, 


The Houfe of Reprefentatives fhall choofe their Speaker and oer 
dflicers ; and fhall have the fole power of impeachment. 
‘Sect. rit. Thé Senate of the United States fhall be compofed of ted 


fenatofs from each ftate, chofen by the legiflature thereof; for fix years 5 


and each ferator fhall have one vote. 
Immediately after they fhall be affembled, in confequence of thé fir 
@leCtion, they fhall bé divided as equally as may be into three 


élaffes, ‘The feats of the fenators of thé firft clafs fhall be vacated ay the 
_ €xpiration of the fecond. year; of the fecond clafs at the expiration of 


the fourth year; and of the third clafs at the expiration of the fixthy 
year, fo that one third may be chofen every fecond year; and if vas 
cancies happen by fefignation, or otherwifé, during the recefs of the lea 
giflature of any ftate, the executive power thereof may make temporary 
appointments until thé next mecsioe of the legiflature, which fhall thers 
ll fuch vacancies, 
No perfon thal] be a fenator who shall not have attained to he agé of 
Bex | shirey 
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thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and whe 


fhall not, when elected, pe an inhabitant of that ftate for which he hall ee 
‘be chofen. — es 
The vice-prefident of the U eee States fhall be prélident of the fenate, a 

| but fhall have no vote, unlefs they be equally divided. ae 
’'Fhe fenate thall choofe their other officers, and alfo a prefident pre re 
-genifore, in the abfence of the vice- prefident, or when he fhall exercife . E 
the office of prefident of the United States. ‘a 
The fenate fhall have the fole power to try all impeachments. When x 
fitting for that purpofe, they fhall be on oath or affirmation. When the Ks 
prefiderit of the United States is tried, the chief juftice fhall prefide: it 


And no perfon fhall be convicted, without the concurrence of two- thirds ‘ 
of the members prefent. a 
~ Judgment i in cafes of impeachment, fhall not extend further thantore- 
moval from office, and difqualification to hold and enjoy any office of 4 
honour, truft, or profit under the United States; but the party conviéted 
fhall neverthelefs be liable and fubjeét to indi€ment, trial, judgment — 
and punifhment according to law. b 
Sect. tv. The times, places, and manner of holding efe@ions for fena= Bs 
tors and reprefentatives, fhall be {ub{cribed in each ftate by the legifla- — yi 
ture thereof; but the Congrefs may at any time by law, make or altex 
fach regulations, except as to the places of clioofing fenators. : 
The Congrefs fhall affemble at leaft once in every year, and fuch meet, 5 i 
ing fhaltbe on the firft Monday in December, unlefs they fhall by lewis 
appoint a different day. 7 
Sect. v. Each houfe fhall be the judge of the eleétions, returns, and 
qualifications of its own membets, and a majority of each fhall conte 7 
tute a quorum to do bufinefs; but a fmaller number may adjourn from ( 
day to day, and may be authorifed to compel the attendance of abfent 
members, in fuch manner, and under fuch penalties as ee houfe may 
provide. . 2 
Each houfe may determinethe rules of its proceedings, punifh its mem- a 
pers for diforderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two- third 
expel a member. } Bt 
‘Fach houfe fhall keep a journal A its proceedings, and Be time to Y 
time publifh the fame, excepting fuch parts as may in their judgment res 3 
quire fecrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either houfe, on a 
any queftion, fhall at the defire of one fifth of thofe prefent, be entered 
wo the journal. — oe 


ee peice houfe, during the feffion, of F onal fhall, cane the on ‘4 
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 fent of the other, aljourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place thaa that in which the two houfes fhall be fitting. 

» Scr. vi. The Senators and Reprefentatives fhall receive a coms 
penfation for their fervices, to be afcertained by law, and paid out of the 
‘treafury of the United States. They fhall, in all cafes, except treafon, 
felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arreft during their 
attendance at the feflion of their refpective houfes, and in going to 
and returning from the fame; and for any fpeech or debate in either 
‘houfe, they fhall not be queftioned in any other place. yiee 

No fenator or reprefentative fhall, during the time for which he was 
éleéted, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
‘States, which fhall have been created, or the emoluments whereof fhall 
- fiave been increafed during fuch time; and no perfon holding any office 
under the United States, fhall be a member of either Houfe during his 
“continuance in office. 
Seer. vir. All bills for raifing revenue fhall originate in the Houfe 
. of Reprefentatives; but the Senate may propofe or concur with amend 
"ments, as on other bills. : ; 
Every bill which fhall have paffed the Houfe of Reprefentatives vay 
- the Senate, fhall, before it becomes a law, be prefented to the Prefident 
‘of the United States; if he approve, he fhall fign it, but if not, he fhalk 
feturn it, with his objections, to that hoafe in which it originated, whe. 
‘fhall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to res 
confider it. If, after fuch re- confideration, two thirds of that houfe 
fhall agree to pafs the bill, it fhall be fent, together with the objec 
_ tions, to the other houfe, by which it fhall likewife be re-confidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that houfe, it fhallbecomea law. But 
~ in all fuch cafes the votes of both houfes fhall be determined by yeas and. 
" hays, and the names of the perfons voting for and againft the bill fhall © 
be entered on the journal of each houfe refpeftively. If any bill fhalk 
fot be returned by the Prefident within ten days, Sundays excepted, | 
~ after it fhall have been prefented to him, the fame hall bé a law, in 
~ Tike manner as if he had figned it, unlefs the Congrefs, by their adjourn 
_ ment, prevent its return, in which cafe it fhall not be a law. 
. Every order, refolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the Se- 
‘a fate and Houfe of Reprefentatives. may be neceflary (except on a quef- 
tion of adjournment) fhall be prefented to the Prefident of the United: 
_ States; and before the fame fhall take effect, fhal! be approved by him, 
' “er, being difapproved by him, fhall be re-pafled by two thirds of the 
Senate and Houwfe of Reprefentatives, according to the rules and limita» 
‘ tions preferibed in the cafe of a bill. 
: Suc T. WIL. 
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Secr. vitr. The Congrefs fhall have power, | me 
To lay and colle taxes, duties, impofts, and excifes; £0 ray thé 

debts and provide for the common defence and general welfare of thé 

United States ; ; but all duties, impotts, and excifes thall be uniform 

throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the ctedit of the United States ; 

To regulate commefce with foreign nations, and among’ the fevers ye 
States, and with the Indian tribes ; | 

To eftablifi an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws om 
the fubje@ of bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foteign ¢oin, and — 
fix the ftandard of weights and meafures ; | 

To provide for the punifhment of counterfeiting the fecurities and 
eurrent coin of the United States ; 

To eftablifh poft offices and poft roads ; 

To promote the progrefs of feience and teful arts, by feeuting for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exelufive right to their res 
fpeCtive writings and difcoveries ; , 

To conftitute tribunals inferior to the fupreme court ; 

To define and puniffi piracies and felonies committed on the high feasy 
and offences again{t the law of nations ; ‘ 

To declare war, gtant lettets of marque and reprifal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water ; 

Te raife and fupport armies, but no appropriation of money to that nfé 
fhall be for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain a navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the Jarid and 


naval forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
anion, fupprefs infurrections, and repel invafions ; i, 

To provide for organizing, arming, and difciplining the militia, and 
for governing fuch part of them as may be employed in the fervice of 
the United States, referving to the States refpectivelyy the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training the militia Wasi to the — 
difcipline prefcribed by Congrefs ; | ms : 

To exercife exclufive legiflation i in all cafes whatfoever, over fach 
diftrift, not exceeding ten miles {quare, as may by ceflion of particular 
States, and the acceptance of Congrefs, become the feat of government — « 
ofthe United States; and to exercife like authority over all places pure | 


chafed by the.confent of the lepiatuse of the Sate in which the fame i 
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fhall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arfenals, dock-yards, and 
ther needful buildings :—And 

To make all laws which fhall be neceffary and proper for carrying! 
“Into execution the f foreroing powers, and al! other powers vefted by this 
conftitution in the government of the United States, or in any depart. 
ment or officer thereof. 

Sect. 1x. The migration or importation of fuch perfons, .as any of © 
the States now exifting fhall think proper to admit, fhall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congrefs prior to the year one thoufand eight hundred 
and eight, but a tax or duty may be impofed on fuch importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each perfon, | 

‘The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus fhall not be fufpended, un- 
Tefs when, in cafes of rebellion or invafion, the public fafety may ree 
quire it. 

No bill of attainder or.ex poft fato law fhall be paffed. 

No capitation, or other direét tax, thall be laid, unlefs in proportion 
to the cenfus, or enumeration, herein before direéted to bé taken, 
_ No tax or duty fhall be laid on articles exported from any State.— 
No preference fhall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over thage of another: nor fhall veffels bound 
to or from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in an- 
other. 

No money fhall be drawn from the treafury, but in confequence of 
@ppropriations made by law; anda regular f{tatement and account of the 
feceipts and expenditures of all public money fhall be publithed from 

time to time. 
No title of nobility fhall be granted by the United States.—And no. 
erfon holding any office of profit or traft under them, thall, without 
the confent of Congrefs, accept of any prefent, emolument, office, or ‘ 
title of any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign ftate. 

Sect. x, No State fhall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
F tion ; grant letters of marque and reprifal; coin money; emit bills of . 
eredit ; make any thing but gold and filver coin a tender in payment of 

‘debts; pafs any bill of attainder, ex pott facto law, or Jaw i impairing the 
obligation of contra¢ts, or grant’ any title of nobility, 

No State fhall, without the confent of the Congrefs, lay any impofts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abfolutely neceflary 
for executing its infpettion laws; and the net produce of all duties and 
impotts, laid by any State on imports or exports, fhall be for the ufe of 
fis Treafury of the United States; and all fuch laws thall be fubjeét to 

the 
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the revifion and controul of the Congrefs. No State fhall, without the” eh’ 
confent of Congrefs, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, or fhips of 
war, in time of peace, enter into any engagement or compatt with — 
another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unlefs a€tually 
jnvaded, or in fuch imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE Il. a 

Sect.1. Tue executive power hall be vefted in a Prefident of the — 
United States of America. He fhall hold his office during the term of — 
four years, and, together with the Vice-Prefident, chofen for the fame 
~ term, be eletied as follows : 

Each State fhall appoint, in fuch manner as the legiflature thereof may 
direét, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of fenators and 
reprefentatives to which the State may be intitled in the Congrefs: but ; 
no fenator or reprefentative, or perfon holding an office of trutt or profit 
under the United States, fhall be appointed an idan Ys 

‘The eleCors hall meet in their refpective States, and vote by ballot 
for two perfons, of whom ohe at leaft fhall not be an inhabitant of of 
Tame State with themfelves. And they fhall make a lift of all the per- 
fons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; which lift they — 
fhali fign, certify and tranfmit, fealed, to the feat of the govern- mp 
ment of the United States, directed to the Prefident of the Senate. The _ 
Prefident of the Senate fhall, in the prefence of the Senate and Houfe of — 
Reprefentative, open all the certificates, and the votes fhall then be 
counted. ‘The perfon having the greatelt number of votes fhall be the — 
Prefident, if fach number be a majority of the whole number of elec- : 
tors appointed ; and if there be more than one who have fuch majority, hs 
and have an equal number of votes, than the Houfe of Reprefentatives — 
fhall immediately choofe, by ballot, one of them for Preftent; and if no 
_ perfon have a majority, then from the five higheft on the lift, the faid : 
houfe fhall in like manner choofe the Prefident. But in choofing | the. 
Prefident, the votes fhall be taken by States, the reprefentations from 
each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpofe fhall confit of 
_ amember or members from two thirds of the States, anda majority of 
ail the States fhall be neceffary toa choice. In every cafe, after, the 
choice of the Prefident, the perfon having the greateft number of votes 
of the electors fhall be the Vice-Prefident. But if there fhould remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate fhall choofe from them , 
by ballot the Vice-Prefident. 


‘The © Congrels may determine the time of chooling ‘the eledtors, and ; 
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the day on which they fhall give their votes; which day thall be the 
fame throughout the United States 

No petfon, except a natural-born citizen; « or a Citizen x: the Unieed 
Sc at the time of the adoption of this conftitution, fhall be eligible to 
the office of Prefident; neither fhall any perfon be eligible to that office 
who fhall not have attained to the age of thirty-five yeaty and beén fours 
teen years a refident within the United States, 

In cafe of the removal of the Prefident from offices of of his deathy 
fefignation, of inability to difcharge the powers and dutiés of the faid 
Offices the fame fhall devolve on the Vice-Prefident, and the Congrefs - 
amay by law provide for the cafe of removal, death, refignation; of ina 
bility; both of thé Prefident and Vice- Prefidént, declaring what officer 
thall then a@ as Prefident, and fuch officer fhall a@ accordingly, until 
the ‘difability be removed; or a Prefident fhall be ele@ed, 

The Piefident fhall; at {tated times, receive for his fervices, a cofhpens 
fationy which fhall neither be increafed of diminifhed during the period 
for which he fhall‘have been eleéted, and he fhall not. receive within 
that petiod any other emolument from thé United States, ot any of 
- them. 

Before he enters on the execution of his office, he fhall take the fola 
lowing oath or affirmation : 

« T do folemnly {wear (or affirm), that I will faithfully execute the 
« office of Prefident of the United States, and will, to the bet of my 
ability, Pana protect, and defend the conftitution of the United 
—& States.” 
| Src. 2, The Prefident fhall be commander in chief of the, army 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the feveral States, 
when called into the aétual fervice of the United States ; ; he may require | 
the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
_ departments, upon any fubject relating to the duties of their refpe@ive 
offices, and he hall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
- againft the United States, except in cafes.of impeachment. 

He fhall have power, by and with the advice and confent of the Ses 
nate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the fenators prefent cona 
cur; and.he fhall nominate, and by and with the advice and confent of 
_ the Senate hall appoint ambaffadors, other public minifters, ahd confuls, 

: judges ofthe fupreme court, and all other officers of the United States, 

whofe appointments are not herein otherwife provided for, and which 
_ fhall be eftablithed by law. But the Congrefs may by law veit the ap- 
pointment of fuch inferior officers, as they think proper, in the Prefideng 
~ alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments, 
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_ The prefident fhall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happewt 
during the recefs of the fenate, by granting’ commiffions which fhalt 
expire at the end of their next feffion. . ’ 

Sect. 3. He fhall from time to time give to the Congrefs informa- 
tion of the ftate of the union, and recommend to their confideration 
fuch meafures as he fhall judge neceffary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occafions, convene both houfes, or either of them, and in 
cafe of difagreement between them, with refpeé to thé time of adjourn- 
ment, he may adjourn them to fuch time as he fhall think proper; he 
fhall receive ambaffadors and other public minifters ; he fhall take care _ 
that the laws be faithfully executed, and fhall commuffion all the officers 
of the United States, — | | 

SEcT. 43 The Prefident, Vice-Prefident, and all civil officers of the 

United States, fhall be ‘removed from office on impeachment for, and 

conviction of, treafon, bribery, or other high crimes and mifdemeanors. 


Fa) as te GT oa EDS t 2s 5m 

Sect. 1. The judicial power of the United States thal be vefted in 
one fupreme court,.aud in fuch inferior courts, as the Comgrefs may trom 
time to time ordain and eftablifh. The judges, both of the fupreme and 
inferior courts, fhall hold their offices during good behaviour, and fhall, 
at ftated times, receive for their fervices, a compenfation, which fhall not 
be diminifhed during their continuance in office. 

Sect. 2. The judicial power fhall extend to all cafes, in Iaw and 
equity, arifing under this conftitution, the Iaws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which fhall be made, under their authority; to all 
cafes affecting ambafladors, other public minifterss and confuls ; to all 
cafes of admiralty and maritime jurifdiGtion ; ; to controverfies to which 
the United States fhall be a party; to cdntroverfies between two or more 
States, between a State and citizens of another State, between citizens of 
different States, between citizens of the fame State claiming lands under 
grants of different States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, citizens, or fubjects. 

In all cafes affecting ambafladors, other public: miniftersy and confuls, 
and thofe in which a State fhall be party, the fupreme court fhall have 
original jurifdidtion, In all the other cafes before mentioned, the fu= 
preme court fhall have appellate jurifdiction, both as to law and facts 
with fuch exceptions, = hades fuch regulations as pie Congrefs thal . 
make,. oy | 
‘The trial of all crimes, ‘except in cafes of impeachment, fhall be by 7 
: jury ; and fuch trial fhall be held in the State where the faid crime fhal 


have been committed ;-but when not committed Within any State, the 
L&. trial 
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trial] fhall be at fuch place or places as the Congrefs may by law have- 
directed. 

SECT. 3. Trbate againft the United States fhall confift only in levy- 
ing war againft them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid | 
and comfort. No perfon fhall be convited of treafon, unlefs on the. 
teftimony of two witneffes to the fame evert aét, or on confeffion in open 
court. 

The Congrefs thall have power to declare the punifhment of sreidaine } 
but no attainder of treafon fhall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, - 
except during the life of the perfon attainted. 

AOR Spiga Re psn, 

Sect. 1. » Full faith and credit fhall be given in die State to the 
public aéts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And 
the Congrefs may by general laws prefcribe the manner in which. fuch 
“atts, records, and proceedings fhall be proved, and the effe@t thereof. 

Secr. 2. The citizens of each State thall be entitleg: to all privileges 
and.immunities of citizens in the feyeral States; / 

A perfon charged in any State with treafon, felony, or other crime, 
who fhall fice from juftice, and be found in another State, fhall, on de-: 
mand of the executive authority. of the State from which he fled, be de- 
livered up, to be removed to the State having jurifdition of the crime. _ 

No perfon held to fervice or labour in one State, under the laws 
thereof, efcaping into another, fhall, in confequence of any Jaw or regu-- 
Jation therein, be difcharged from fuch fervice or Jabour, but fhall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom {uch fervice or labour may 
be due,. 

Sect. 3. New States may be admitted by the Congrefs into this 
union, but no new State fhall be formed or ereted within the jurifdic- 
tion of any other State; nor any State be formed by the jun@ion of 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the confent of the legifla- | 
tures of the States concerned as well as of the Congrefs. 

The Congrefs fhall have power to difpofe of and make all needful 
Piles and regulations refpe@ting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States; and nothing in this conftitution fhall be fo con- 
ftrued as to prejudice any claims of the-United States, or of wie Pate ' 
cular State. 

Sect, 4.. The United States thall guarantee to every State 3 in this 
union a republican form of government, and fhall protect each of them 
againft invafion ; and-on application of the legiflature, or of the execu- 
tive, when the legiflature cannot be convened, againit domeftic violence. 

ARNT TA Bq 
“The Congrefs, whenever two thirds of both houfes fhall deem it ne- 
Ffa . ceffary, 
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ceflary, fhall propofe amendments to this conftitution, or, on the applis 
cation of the legiflatures of two thirds of the feveral States, fhall cail a 
convention for propofing amendments, which, in either cafe, fhall be 
valid to all intents and purpofes, as part of this conftitution, when rati- — 
fied by the legiflatures of three fourths of the feveral States, or by con. 
ventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of rati- 
fication may be propofed by the Congrefs: provided, that no amend. 
yaent which ‘may be made prior to the year one thoufand ‘eight hundred 
and eight, fhall in any manner affe@ the firft and fourth claufes in the 
ninth fe€tion of the firt article; and that no State, without jts confent, 
fhall be deprived of its equal fuffrage in the Senate, 
| ART LOL Bo vis 

All debts contraGted, and engagements entered into before the adop- 
tion of this conftitution, fhall be as valid againft the United States airides 
this conftitution, as umder the confederation, 

"This conftitation, and the laws of the United States, which fhall be 


made in purfuance thereot ; and all treaties made, or which fhall be — 


thade, under the authority of the United States, fhall be the fupreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State fhall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the conftitution or laws of any State to the ight note 
withftanding. | 

"The Senators and Reprefentatives before mentioiied,” and the Mem- 
bers of the feveral State Legiflatures, and all Executive and Judicial 
Officers, both of the United States and of the feveral States, fhall be. : 
bound by oath or affirmation to fupport this conftitution; but no re- 
ligious teft fhall ever be required as a ‘qualification to any office or 
public tru& under the United States. 

ACR OT Pte Be OM EE. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States fhall be fufficient for 
the eftablith ment of this conftitution, between the States fo ratify; ing the 
fame, 


DONE in Conventions by the unanimous baie of the States prefent, the 
Jeventeenth day of September, in the year of our Lard Oue T houfand Sever 
Hundred and Eighty ~feven and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the Teselfth, In Witnefs ical awe have hereunto Subs 


feribed our namese : 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Prefi idente 


i eees alfo by alt the Delegates bic were prefent from twelve States. j 
Atisft. i W ILLIAM JACKSON R Secretarya 
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In CONFENTION, Monday, September 17) 1784. 


PRESENTS ! 
The States of New Ham pfhire, Maffachufettsy Conneficut, Mr. Hawiliin 
from New York, New Ferfeys Pennfylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- : 
giniay North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Resotvepd, That the preceding conftitution be laid before the 
United States in Congrefs affembled, and that it is the opinion of this 
Convention, that it fhould afterwards be fubmitted to a Convention of 
Delegates, chofen in each State by the people thereof, under the re- 
commendation of its legiflature, for their affent and ratification; and 
that each Convention affenting to, and ratifying the fame; fhould give 
uotice thereof to the United States in Congrefs affembled. 

Reso.tvep, That it is the opinion of this Convention, that as foon as 
the conventions of nine States fhall have ratified this conftitution, the 

United States in Congrefs affembled fhould fix aday on which eleCtors 
 fhould be appointed by the States which ‘fhall have ratified the fame, and 
a day on which the electors fhould aflemble to vote for the Prefident, and 
the time and place for commencing proceedings under this Conftitution. 
That after fuch publication, the electors fhould be appointed, and the 
fenators and reprefentatives elefted ; that the eleGtors fhould meet on 
the day fixed for the election of the prefident, and fhould tranfimit their 
votes certified, figned, fealed, and direGted, as the conftitution requires, 
to the Secretary of the United States in Congrefs afflembled ; that the fe- 
nators and reprefentatives fhould convene at the time and place affigned ; 
that the fenators fhould appoint a /prefident of the fenate, for the fole 
purpofe of receiving, opening, and counting the votes for prefident; and 
that after he fhall be chofen, the Congrefs, together with the prefident, 
fhould, without delay, proceed to execute this conftitution. 

B y the unanimous order of the Convention, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Prefident. 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 


In CONVENTION, September 171 1787+ 
SrRy 
WE have now the honour to fubmit to the confideration of the 
United States in Congrefs affembled, that conftitution which has ; 
peared to us the moft advifeable. 3 
The friends of our country have long feen and defired, that the power 
of making war, peace, and treaties, that of levying money atid regulate 
_ ing commerce, and the corre{pondent executive and judicial authorities, 
thould be fully and effetually vefted in the general government of the 
inion j but the impropriety of delegating fuch extenfive truft to one, 


body 


s 
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body of men is evident. Hence refults the neceflity of a different or. 
ganization. ' | | | 


It is obvioully impracticable, in the federal government of thele States, 


to fecure all rights of independent fovereignty to each, and yet provide } 


for the intereft and fafety of all. Individuals entering into foeiety muft 


give up a fhare of liberty to preferve the reft. The magnitude of the’ 


facrifice muft depend as well on fituationand circumflances, as on the ob- 
jet to be attained. It is at all times. difficult to draw. with precifion 
the line between thofe rights. which muft be furrendered, and thofe 
which may be referved’; and on the prefent occafion, this difficulty was 
ipcreafed by a difference among the feveral Statesas to their fituationy 
extent, habits, and particular interefts, 

An ail our deliberations on this fubjeét, we kept fteadily i in OUL Views 
that which appears to us the greateft intereft of every true American, the 
confolidation of our union, in which is involved our profperity, felicity, 
fafety, perhaps our national exiftence, This, important confiderationy 
ferioufly and deeply impreffed on ony minds, led each State in the con- 
vention to be lefs rigid on points of inferior magnitude, than might have 
been otherwife expected ; and thus the conftitution, which we now. 


piefent, is the refult of a {pirit of amity, and of that mutual deference, | 


and conceffion which the peculiarity of our ippelieral fituation rendered. 
indifpenfable, 


That it will meet the full and entire approbation of every. State Is He 


perhaps to be expected : but each will doubtlefs confider, that had her, 
interefts been alone confulted, the confequences might have. been pate 


ticularly difagreeable or injurious to others: that it is liable to as. few. 


exceptions as could reafonably have been expected, we hope and believe : 


that it may promote the lafting.welfare of that country fo dear to us ally 


and fecure her freedom and ha; ppinefs, which is our moft ardent with. 
With greaterefpect, we have the honour to. bes Sir, your Excellency’s 
moit ohedient, and humble fervants, 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, Prefident, 


By unanimous order of the Convention. , 
His Excellency the Prefident of the Congrefs, 


The conventions of a number ofthe States, havi ing at the me of their’ 
adopting the conftitution exprefled-a defire, in order to prevent mifcon- | 


fire&tion or ahufe of its powers, that further declaratory and reftri@ive 


clanfes shouldbe added = and as extending the ground of public confi+ | 


dence in the’ napa: i” will bef enfure the beneficent ends of i its inftie 


tution, it was: ‘8 ig 


“Resorvep by the Serlate and Houfe of Rivers es of she path | 


yes | States 
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States of America in Congrefs aflembled, two-thirds of both houfes 
concurring, That the following articles be propofed to the legiflatures 
of the feveral States, as amendments to the conftitution of the United 
States, all or any of which articles, when ratified by three-fourths of the 
faid legiflatures, to be valid to-all’ intents and Leeahies as id of sai? 
faid conftitution ; VizZe | 


Art. After the firft enumeration required by the firft article of the 
conftitution,: there fhall be one reprefentative forevery thirty thoufand; 
until the number fhall amount to one hundred, after which the propor- 

“tion fhall be fo regulated by Congrefs, that there thall be not lef than 
éne hundred reprefentatives, nor lef than oae reprefentative for ‘every 
forty thoufand perfons, until the number of reprefentatives fhall amount - 

to two hundred, after which the proportion fhall be fo regulated by 
Congrefs, that there fhall not be lefs than two hundred reprefentatives,’ 
‘acy more than one reprefentative for every fifty thoufand perfons. 


' Arr. Il, No law varying the compenfation for the fervices of the 
fenators and reprefentatives fhall take effect, until an election of repte~ 
fentatives fhall have intervened. , 
> Arr. IIL. Congrefs fhall make no law refpecting an eftablifhment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercife thereof; or abridging the | 
freedom of fpeech, or of the prefs; orthe right of people peaceably to 
aflemble, and, to petition the government for a redrefs of grievances, 
Art. IV. A well-regulated militia being neceflary to the’ fecurity. 
of a free fate, the right of. the people to keep and bear arms fhall not 
be infringed. see 
Art. V. No foldier fhall in time of peace be quartered j in ie 
houfe without the confent of the owner, nor in time of war, but ina 
manner to be prefcribed by law. ’ 
- Arr. VI. The right of the people to’ be fecure in their perfons, 
houfes, papers, and effects, againft unreafonable fearches and feizures, 
fhall not be violated, and no warrants fhall iffue, but upon probable 
— ¢aufe, fupported by oath or affirmation, and particularly defcribing the | 
place to.be fearched, and the perfons or things to be feized. 

Art. VII. No perfon fhall be held to anfwer for a capital, or other- 
wife infamous crime, unlefs on a prefentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cafes-arifing in the land or naval forces, or in the 3 
militia when in aftual fervice, in time of war or public danger ; nor 
fhall be compelled in any criminal cafe to be a witnefs againtt himfelf, 

‘Bor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, ‘without due procefs of 


law 5 =} 
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law ; nor fhall private property be taken for public ufé without juft 

compenfation. , 
Arr. VIII. In all criminal profecutions the accuféed fhall enjoy the 

right to a fpeedy and public trial, by an impaftial jury: of the State and 


diftrict wherein the crime fhall have been comnnitted, which diftrict fhalk — 


have been previoufly afcertained by law, and to be informed of the na- 
ture and caufe of the accufation; to be confronted with the witneffés 
againft him; to have compulfory proce{s for obtaining witnefles -in ‘his 
favour; and to have the affiftance in counfel for his defence: 

Art. 1X. In fits at common law, where the value in controverfy; 
fhall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury fhall be prefervedy 


and no fa¢t, tried by a jury, fhall be otherwife re-examined in any: court | 


éf the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 


Art. X. Enxceflive bail fhall not be required, nor exceffive fines im= — 


pofed, nor cruel and unufual punifhments inflicted. 
Art. XI. The enumeration in the conftitution, of certain rightsg 


fhall not be conftrued. to deny or difparage others retained “by the’ 


people. 


conftitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are felerved to the 
- States refpectively, or to the people. 

The following States have ratified all the foregoing articles of amends 
ment to the conflitution of the United States, viz. Maryland, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, New York, Virginiay and Vermont. New | 


Hamphhire, New Jerfey, and Pennfylvania reject the fecond article; 


and Delaware rejects the firft article. No official returns, to our know- — 


ledge, have been made from the other States. 


- Acatinst this conftitution, thus ratified, organized and eftablifh. 


ed, obje€tions may no doubt be urged, and defeGs pointed out; it 
may be faid that it contains no declaration of rights, and that the 


laws of the general government being paramount to the laws. and con) 


ftitutions of the feveral States, the declarations of rights in the feverat 


{tate conftitutions are no fecurity—nor are the people fecured even a 


the enjoyment of the benefits of the comes law. 


Art. XII. The powers not delegated to the United States by the . 


yo 


Owing to the fmall number of members in the houfe of reprofenta- 


tives, there is. not the fubftance, but the fhadow only of reprefentation, . 
which can never produce proper information in the legiflature, or ins 
{pire confidence in the people—the laws will therefore be generally made 


by men little concerned in, and “Rnacquainted with, their effects and cone 
fequences. | 


the 
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The Senate have the power of altering all money bills, and of origi- 
nating appropriations of money, although they are not the immediate re- 
prefentatives of the people, or amenable to them, thefe and their other 
great powers, viz. their power in the appointment of Ambaffadors, and all 
public officers, in making treaties, and trying all impeachments; their 
influence upon, and connection with, the fupreme ‘executive. From 
thefe circumftances, their duration of office, and their being a conftant 
exifting body, almoft continually fitting, joined with their being one 
complete branch of the Legiflature, will deftroy any and every balance in 
the government, and enable them to accomplifh what ufurpation they 
pleafe upon the rights and liberties of the peuple. 

The Judiciary of the United States is fo conftruéted and extended as 
toabforb and deftroy the Judiciaries of the feveral States, thereby ren- 
dering law tedious, intricate, and expenfive, and juftice in confequence 
unattainable by a great part of the community, as iz, thus enabling the 

fich, to opprefs the poor. | . 
_ The Prefident of the United States has no conftitutional Council—a 
thing unknown in any fafe and regular Government—he will therefore 
be unfupported by proper information and advice, and will generally be 
_ dire€ted by minions and favourites, or he will become a tool to the Se- 
“nate; or a Council of State will grow out of the’ principal officers of the 
‘great departments, the worft and moft dangerous of all ingredients for 
fuch a Council ina free country; for they may be induced to join in any 
dangerous or oppreflive meafures to fhelter themfelves, and prevent an in- 
quiry into their own mifcondu@ in office: whereas, had a conftitutional 
Council been formed, as was faid to have been propofed, of fix Members, 
viz. two from the Eaftern, two from the Middle, and two from the 
Southern States, to be appointed by vote of the States in the Houfe of 
Reprefentatives, with the fame duration and rotation of office as the 
Senate, the executive would always have had fafe and proper informa- 
tion and advice ; the Prefident of {uch a Council might have aéted as 
Vice Prefident of the United States, pro tempore upon any vacancy or 
_difability of the Chief Magiftrate, and the ‘Tong-continued feffions of the 
Senate would, in a great meafure, have been prevented. From this fatal 


defect of a conftitutional Council, has arifen the improper power of the — 


Senate in the appointment of public officers, and the alarming dependence 
and connection between that branch of the legiflature and the executive, 
Hence alfo {prung that unneceflary and dangerous office of the Vice 
’Prefident, who, for want of.other employment, is made Prefident of the 
arenates thereby dangeroufly blending the legiflative and executive 

“Vow, Is. : Pa Gg | payee i : 


- 
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powers; befides always giving to fome one of the States an unecelary 
and unjuft pre- -eminence over the others. 
The Prefident of the United States has the unreftrained power of 


granting pardon for treafons, which may be fometimes exercifed to fcreen _ 


from punifhment, thofe whom he had fecretly inftigated to commit the 
crime, and thereby prevent the difcovery of his own guilt. 

By declaring all treaties, fupreme laws of the land, the executive and 
fenate have, in many cafes, an exclufive power of legiflation, which 
_might have been avoided by proper diftin@ions with refpect to treaties, 
and requiring the affent of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, were it could 
be done with fafety. 

Under their own conftru€tion of the general claufe at the end of the 
enumerated powers, the Congrefs may grant monopolies in trade and 
commerce—conftitute new crimes—inflict unufual and fevere poo? 
ments, and extend their power as far as they fhall think proper—fo that ~ 
the State Legiflatures have no fecurity for the powers now prefumed to ; 
remain to them, or the people for their rights. | 


There is no declaration for preferving the liberty of the prefs, the 


trial by jury in civil caufes, nor againft the danger of ie armies in 
time of peace. | @ 
WE admit thefe objections in part to be juft, and view them as un- 
anfwerable; but we confider them as deducting but little from the 
beauty and order of the whole fyftem ; they may all be corrected by the 
application of the fame principles on which the Conftitution is founded, 
and if all circumftances are confidered we fhall, perhaps, rather be afto- 
nifhed that its defeéts are fo few and of fo little importance. i, 
To form a good fyftem of government, for a fingle city or ftate, howl | . 


3 


ever limited as to territory, or inconfiderable as to numbers, has been 


thought to require the ftrongeft efforts of human genius. With what y 
confcious diffidence, then, muft the members of the convention have re- 
volved in their minds, the immenfe undertaki g which was before them. 
Their views could not be confined to a {mall or a fingle community, but 
were expanded to a great number of ftates ; feveral of which contain an 
extent of territory, and refources of population, equal to thofe of fome 
of the moft refpectable kingdoms on this fide of the Atlantic. Nor were 
even thefe the only objects to be comprehended within their deliberas 
“tions. Numerous flates yet unformed: Myriads of the human race 


who will inhabit regions hitherto uncultivated, were to be affeted ae 
the. refult ny their ao ae It was neceflary, therefore, to ie 
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Thus avery important difficulty arofe from comparing the extent of 
the country to be governed, with the kind of government which it 
would be proper to eftablifh init. It has been an opinion, countenanced 
by high authority, “that the natural property of {mall ftates is to be 
governed as a republic; of middling ones, to be fubjeét to a monarch 5 
and of large empires, to be fwayed by a ‘defpotic prince ; and that the 
confequence is, that, in order to preferve the principles of the eftablifhed 
government, the fixte muft be fupported in the extent it has acquired ; 
and that the fpirit of the ftate will alter in proportion as it extends or 
contracts its limits *.”” ‘This opinion feems to be fupported rather than 
contradicted, by the hiftory of the governments in the old world. Here 
then the difficulty appeared in full view. On one hand, the United 
States containing an immenfe extent of territory, according to the fore- 
going opinion, a defpotic government was beft adapted to that extent. 
On the other hand, it was well known, that, however the citizens of the 
United States might, with pleafure, fubmit to the legitimate reftraints of 
a republican conftitution, they would reject, with indignation, the fetters 
of defpotifm. What then was to be done? The idea of a confederate 
republic prefented itfelf. A kind of conftitution which has been thought 
to have © all the internal advantages of a piae ew together with oi 


~ 


external force of a monarchical government.” 

Its defcription is, ‘* a convention, by which feveral ftates agree to be- 
come members of a larger one, which they intend to eftablifh. Itisa 
kind of affemblage of focieties, that conftitute a zew one, capable of en- 

-creafing by means of farther affociation +.” The expanding quality of 
- fach a government is peculiarly fitted for the United States, the grcateft 
part of whofe territory is yet uncultivated. 

But while this form of government enabled them to furmount the dif- 

+ ficulty laft mentioned, it condu€ted them to another. It left them almoft 
without precedent or guide; and confequently, without the benefit of 
that inftru@tion, which, in many cafes, may be derived from the con- 

" ftitution, hiftory and experience of other nations. Several affociations 

~ have frequently been called by the name of confederate ftates, which have 
~ not, in propriety of languages deferved it.) The Swifs Cantons are con- 
~ neéted only by alliances. The United Netherlands are indeed an af- 

Be femblage of focieties; but this aflemblage conftitutes ~o ew one; and, 

: therefore, it does not correfpond with the full definition of a confederate 

republic. The Germanic body is compofed of fuch difproportioned and 
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difcordant materials, and its ftructure is fo intricate and complex, that , 
little ufeful knowledge could be drawn from it. Ancient hiftory dif be 
Clofes, and barely difclofes to our view, fome confederate republics—the 
Achaean league —the Lycian confederacy, and the Amphyétyonie coun- 
cil. But the faéts recorded concerning their conftitutions are fo few and 
general, and their hiftories are fo unmarked and defeétive, that no fatis- 
factory information can be colletted from them concerning many parti- 
cular circumftances; from an accurate difcernmenht and comparifon of 
which alone, legitimate and practical inferences can be made from one - 
conftitution to another. Befides, the fituation and dimenfions of thofe 
confederacies, and the ftate of fociety, manners and habits in them, were 
fo different from thofe of the United States, that the moft correét dew 
{criptions could have fupplied but a very fmall fund of applicable remarks, 
“Thus, in forming this fyftem, they were deprived of many advantages, 
which the hiftory and experience of other ages and other countries would, 
in other cafes, have afforded them. ? 
We may add, in this place, that the fcience of government itfelf, te 
feems yet to be almoft in its ftate of infancy. Governments, in general, 
have been the refult of force, of frand, and of accident. After a period 
of fix thoufand years has elapfed, fince the creation, the United States 
exhibit to the world, the firft inftance, as far as we can learn, of a nation, 
unattacked by external force, unconvulfed by domeftic infurretions, af _ 
fembling voluntarily, deliberating fully, and deciding. calmly, concern- — 
ing that fyftem of government, under which they would with that they 
and their pofterity fhould live. The ancients, fo enlightened on other 
fubjects, were very uninformed with regard to this. ‘They feem fcarce= . 
ly to have. had any idea of any other kind of governments, than the ‘ 
three fimple forms, defigned by the epithets, monarchial, ariftocratic 
‘and democratical. Much and pleafing ingenuity has been exerted, i in 
modern times, in drawing entertaining parallels between fome of the an. 
cient conftitutions and fome of the mixed governments that have fine | 
exifted in Europe. But on ftrict examination, the inflances of refem- 
blance will be found to be few and weak; to be fuggefted by the i im- 
provements, which, in fubfequent ages, have been made in government, ; 
and not to be drawn immediately from the ancient ccnititutions them- 
felves, as they were intended and underitood by thofe who framed them. y 
One thing is very certain, that the dottrine of reprefentation i in govern+ 
ment was altogether unknown to the ancients. ‘The knowledge and 
praGtice of which, is effential to every fyftem, that can poflefs the quali- 
ties of freedom, wifdom and energy. eet 
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Reprefentation is the chain of communication between the people, 
_and thofe, to whom they have committed the exercife of the powers 
of government. This chain may confift of one or more links; ‘but in 
all cafes it fhould be fufficiently ftrong and difcernable. ; 

To be left without guide or precedent was not the only difficulty, i in 
which the convention were involved, by propofing to their conflituents 

a plan of a confederate republic, ‘They found themfelves embarrafled 
with another, of peculiar delicacy and importance ;’ I mean that of draw- 
ing a proper line between the national government, and the governments 
of the feveral ftates. It was eafy to difcover a proper and fatisfactory 
principle on the fubje&. | Whatever object of government is confined in 
its operation and effects within the bounds of a particular fate, thould 
‘be confidered as belonging to the government of that flate; whatever 
object of government extends, in its operation or effects, beyond the 
bounds of a particular ftate, fhould ‘be confidered as belonging to the 
/ government of the United States; but though this principle is found 
and fatisfaQory, its application to particular eafes would be accompanied 

with much difficulty ; becaufe in its application, room muft be allowed 
for great difcretionary latitude of :conftruction of the principle. In 
order to leffen, or remove the difficulty, arifing from difcretionary 
-conftruétion on this fubjeét, an enumeration of particular inftances, in 
which the application of the principle ought to take place, has been 
“attempted, with. much induftry and care. It is only in mathematical 
4feience that'a ‘line can be defcribed with mathematical precifion. But 
“upon the ftri€tefR inveftigation, the enumeration will be found to be 
fafe and unexceptionable ; and accurate too in as great a degree as ac- 
‘earacy can be expetted, in a fubject of this nature. 

‘After all, it was neceffary, that, on a fubjest fo peculiarly delicate 
as this, much prudence, much candour, much moderation and much 
liberality; fhould be exercifed and difplayed, both by the federal go- 

' yérnment and by the governments of the feveral flates. And it is ito 
‘be hoped, that thefe virtues will continue to be exercifed and difplayed, 
“when we confider, that the powers of the federal government and thofe 

} of the Rate governments are drawn from fources equally pute. Ifadif- | 
ference can be difcovered between them, it is in favor of the federal 
government, becaufe that government is founded on a reprefentation ‘of 
the whole union; whereas the government of any particular flate is 
_ founded only on the reprefentation of a part, inconfiderable when com- 
"pared with the whole. Is it not more reafonable to fuppofe, that the 

counfels of the whole will embrace the intereft of every part, than’ that 
the counfels of any part will embrace the interefts of the whole? 
Having 
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Having enumerated fome of the difficulties, which the conveaaaae 
were obliged to encounter in the courfe of their pr eupseg let us 
view the end, which they propofed to accomplifh. a 

In forming this fyftem, it was proper to give minute attention to thé 
intereft of all the parts; but there was a duty of till higher import— 
to feel and to fhew a predominating regard to the fuperior interefts of , 
the whole. If this great principle had not prevailed, the plan before us 
would never have made its appearance. 

The aim of the convention, was to form a fyftem of good and effici- 
ent government on the more extenfi ive feale of the United States. In 
this, and in every other inftance, the work fhould be judged with the 
fame fpirit, with which it was performed. A principle of duty as well — 
as candour demands this. 4 

Tt has been remarked, that civil government is neceffary to the per 
fe€tion of fociety: We remark that civil liberty is neceflary to the _ 
perfection of civil government. Civil liberty is natural liberty itfelf, 
divefted only of that part, which, placed in the government, produces 
more good and happinefs to the community, than if it had remained in 
the individual. Hence it follows, that civil liberty, while it refigns a _ 
part of natural liberty, retains the free and generous exercife of all — 
the human faculties, fo far as it is compatible with the public welfare. 

Tn confidering and developing the nature and end of the fyftem be- 
fore us, it is neceffary to mention another kind of liberty, which may 
be diftinguifhed by the appellation of federal liberty. When a fingle 
government is inftituted, the individuals, of which it is compofed, 
furrender to it a part of their natural independence, which they be- 
fore enjoyed as men. When a confederate republic ‘is inftituted, the — 
communities, of which it is compofed, furrender to it a part of their — 
political independence, which they before enjoyed as ftates. The pri 
ciples, which directed, in the former cafe, what part of the a 
liberty of the man ought to be given up, and what part ought to be 
retained, will give fimilar dire@tions in the latter cafe. The fates 
fhould refign, to the national government, that part, and that part only, 
. of their political liberty, which placed in that government, will pro- 
duce more good to the whole, than if it had remained in the feveral 
ftates. While they refign this part of their political liberty, they 
retain the free and generous exercife of all their other faculties as 
ftates, fo far as it is compatible with the welfare of the general and 
{wperintending confederacy. i 

Since flates as well as citizens are reprefented i in the conttitution beam 7 


fore us, and form the objects on which that eos is propofed to _ 
“oper ‘4 
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operate, it was neceflary to notice and define federal as well as civil 
liberty. | 

We now fee the great end shiich they propofed to accomplith. it 
was to frame, for their conftituents, one federal and national conftitu- 
tion-——a conftitution, that would produce the advantages of good, and 
prevent the inconveniencies of bad government—a conftitution, whofe 
‘beneficence and energy would pervade the whole union; and bind and 
embrace the interefts of every part—a conftitution, that would enfure | 
peace, freedom and happinefs, to the ftates and people of America. 

We are now naturally led to examine the means, by which they pro- 
pofed to accomplifh thisend. Bat previoufly to our entering upon it, it 
will not be improper to ftate fome general and leading principles of go- 

“yernment, which will receive particular application “in the courfe of 

~ our inveftigations. | 
_ There neceffarily exifts in every government, a power from hich 

“there is no appeal; and which, for that reafon, may be termed fupreme, 
abfolute and uncontrollable. Where does this power refide?-'To this 
queftion, writers On different governments will give different anfwers. 
According to Blackftone, in this country, this power is lodged in the 
Britith parliament, and the parliament may alter the form of govern- 
ment; and its power is abfolute without control. The idea of a con- 
ftitution; limiting and fuperintending the operations of legiflative autho- 
rity, feems not to have been accurately underftood in this kingdom. 
There are, at leaft no traces of praCtice, conformable to fuch a principle. 

To control the power and conduét of the legiflature by an over-ruling 
conftitution, was an improvement in the fcience and practice of govern. - 
ment, referved to the American ftates. fa 

§ Perhaps fome politician, who has not confidered,. with fuficient accu. 
“acy, their political fyftems, would anfwer, that in their governments, 
the fupreme power was vefted in the conftitutions. This oper ap- 
ptoaches a ftep nearer to the truth; but does not reach it. | The truth 
~ is, that, in the American governments, the fupreme, abfolute and uncon- 
‘trollable power remains in the people. As their conftitutions are fuperior® 
to their legiflatures; fo the people are fuperior to their conftitutions. 
‘Indeed the fuperiority, in this laf inftance, is much greater; for the 
people poffefs, over their conftitutions, control in 2, as well asin right. 
Rerhe confequence i is, that the people may change the ssuainanes 
whenever, and however they pleafe. This is a right, of which no po- 
 fitive inftitution can ever deprive them. 
a Thefe important truths, are far from being merely foeculative: To 
™ their operation, we are to. afcribe the {cene, hitherto unparalleiled, which, , 
a eae : America 
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America now exhibits to the world—a gentle, a peaceful, a voluntary 
and a deliberate tranfition from one conftitution of government to-an- 
other. In other parts of the world, the idea of revolutions in govern-— 
ment is, by a mournful and indiffoluble affociation, conneSted with the 
idea of wars, and all the calamities attendant on wars. But happy ex 
perience teaches us to view fuch revolutions in a very different light— 
to confider them only as progreflive fteps in improving the knowledge of 
government, and increafing the happinefs of fociety and. mankind. 

With filent pleafure and admiration we view the force and prevalences 


of this fentiment throughout the United States, that the fupreme power — 


refides in the people; and that they never can part with it. It may be 
called the Pazacea in politics. ‘There can be no diforder in the commu- 
nity but may here receive a radical cure. If the error be in the legifla- 
ture, it may be corrected by the conftitution: If in the conftitution, 


it may be corrected by the people. There is a remedy, therefore, for : | 


every diftemper in government; if the people are not wanting to them- 
felves. For a people wanting to themfelves, there is no remedy ; From 
their power, there is no appeal: To their error, there is no {uperior 
principle of correétion, | | , 

The leading principle in politics, and that which pervades the Ame- 
rican conftitutions, is, that the fupreme power refides in the people ; their 
conftitution opens with a folemn and practical recognition of this prin- 
ciple; “ WE, toe PEOPLE or rue Untrep Srarss, in order to 
- form a more perfect union, eftablith juftice, &c. po ORDAIN anp 
ESTABLISH this conftitution, for the United States of America.”’ It 
is announced in their name, it receives its political exiftence from their 
authority—they ordain and eftablifh : What is the neceflary confequence? 
-—thofe who ordain and eftablifh, have the power, if they think proper, 
to repeal and annul.—A proper attention to this principle may fatisfy 
‘the minds of fome, who.contend for the neceflity of a bill of rights. : 

Its eitablifhment, ] apprehend, has more force, than a volume written 
on the fubje@t—it renders this truth evident, that the people have a right 
to do what they pleafe, with regard to the government. 

Therefore, even in a fingle government, if the powers of the. people 
’ reft on the fame eftablifhment, as is expreffed in this conftitution, a bill 
of rights is by no means a neceflary meafure. In a government poffeffed | 
of enumerated. powers, fuch a meafure would be not only unneceflarys 
but prepofterous and dangerous : whence come this notion, that in the 


United States there is no fecurity without a bill of rights? Have aes, 


citizens of South Carolina no fecurity for their liberties? they haye no — 
bill of rights, Are the citizens.on the eaftern fide of the Delaware. Jefe 
free, or lets fecured in their. liberties, than thofe on the weftern fide? — ha 
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The ftate of New-Jerfey has no bill of rights. —The ftate of New- York 
has no bill of rights.—The ftates of Conneticut and Rhode-Ifland have 
no bill of rights. I know not.whether I have exactly enumerated the 
ftates who have thought it unneceflary to add a bill of rights to their 
eonftitutions : but this enumeration will ferve to fhew by experience, as 
well as principle, that even in fingle governments, a bill of rights is not 
an eflential or neceflary meafure.—But in a government, confifting of 
enumerated powers, fuch as is adopted by the United States, a bill of 
rights would not only be unneceffary,\ but, in my humble judgment, - 
highly imprudent. In all focieties, there are many powers and rights, 
which cannot be particularly enumerated. A bill of rights annexed to a 
conftitution, is an enumeration of the powers referved. If we attempt 
an enumeration, every thing that is not enumerated, is prefumed to be 
given. The confequence is, that an imperfect enumeration would throw 
__allimplied power into the fcale of the government; and the rights of 
the people would be rendered incomplete, On the other hand 3 an ime 
perfect enumeration of the powers of government, referves all implied. 
_ power to the people; and, by that means the conftitution becomes in- 
complete ; but of the two, it is much fafer to run the rifk on the fide of 
the conftitution ; for an omiffion in the enumeration of the powers of 
government, is neither fo dangerous, nor important, as an omiffion in 
the enumeration of the rights of the people. | 
Tn this conftitution, the citizens of the United States appear difpenfing 
apart of their original power, in what manner and in what proportion — 
they think fit. They never part with the whole; and they retain the © 
right of re-calling what they part with, When, therefore, they poffefs, 
‘the fee-fimple of authority, why fhould they have recourfe to the mi- 
nute and fubordinate remedies, which can be neceflary only to thofe, 
who pafs the fee, and referve only a rent-charge ? 
_ To every faggettion concerning a bill of rights, the citizens of the 
United States may always fay, WE RESERVE THE RIGHT TO Do WHAT 
WE PLEASE, 3 
This obfervation naturally leads to a more particular confideration of . 
the government before us. In order to give permanency, {ftability and 
fecurity to any government, it is of effential importance, that its legif- 
lature fhould be reftrained ; that there fhould not only be, what we call © 
a paffive, but an afive power over it; for of all kinds of defpotifm, this 
is the moft dreadful, and the moft difficult to be corrected, 
~ Ttis therefore Proper to have efficient reftraints upon the legiflative 
Body, Thefe reftraints arife from different fources: In the American 
conttitution they are produced in a very confiderable degree, by a divi- 
iy ‘Vou, i; Hh fion 
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ion of the power in the legiflative body itfelf. Under this fyftem, they b | 

may arife likewife from the interference of thofe officers, who are 
introduced into the executive and judicial departments. ‘They may, 
{pring alfo from another fource; the ele@ion by the people; and finally, 
under this conftitution, they may proceed from the great and Jaft re-. 
fort-—from the PEOPLE themfelves. 

In order to fecure the prefident from any dependence upon the legif-. 
lature, as to his falary, it is provided, that he fhail, at flated:times, re- 
ceive for his fervices, a compenfation that fhall neither be increafed nof, 
diminifhed, during the period for which he fhall have been elected, and 
that he fhall not receive, within that periad, any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them individually. 

To fecure to the judges independence, it is ordered rhat they fhall re- 
ceive for their fervices, a compenfation which fhall not be diminifhed 
during their continuance in office. The congrefs may be reftrained, by 
the eleGion of its conftituent parts. If a legiflature. hall make a law 
contrary to the coaftjtution, or oppreffive to the people, they have it in 
their power, every fecond year, in one branch, and every fixth year in 
the other, to difplace the men, who act thus inconfiftent with their duty; 
and if this is not fufficient, they have ftill a farther power; they may. 
affume into their own hands, the alteration of the conftitution itfeli— 
they may revoke the leafe, when the conditions are broken by the 
tenant. 

‘There is ftill a further reftraint upon the legiflature—the qualified | 
negative of the prefident. This will be attended with very impor. — 
tant advantages, for the fecurity and happinefs of the people of the 
United States. The prefident, will not be a ftranger to the country, to 
its laws, or its withes. He will, under this contitution, be placed ime | 
office as the prefident of the whole union, and be chofen in fuch‘a mannef 
that he may joftly be filed rHE MAN or THE PEOPLE; being elected 
by the different parts of the United States, he will confider himfelf as not 
particularly interefted for any one of them, but will watch over the. 
whole with paternal care and affection, - This -will be his natural con 
duét, to recommend himfelf to thofe who placed him in that high chaity 
and it is a very important advantage, that fuch a man muft have every: 
law prefented to him, before it can become binding upon the. United. | 
States, He will have before him the fulleft information of their, fitua- | 
tion, he will avail himfelf not gnly of records.and official communica: 
tions, foreign and domeftic, but he will have alfo the advice of the exect: 
tive officers in the different departments of the general government, | 

If in confequence of this. information, and advice, he exercife the : 


authority | 
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authority given to him, the effeét will not be loft—he returns his objec- 
‘tions, together with the bill, ‘and unlefs two thirds of ‘both branches of 
the legiflatare are vow found to approve it, it does not become a law. 
‘Bat even if his objections do not prevent its palling into a law, they will 
not be ufelefs; they will be kept together with the law, and, in the ar 
_ chives of éaiierieti, will be valuable and pra@tical materials, to form the 
minds of pofterity for legiflation—if it is found that the law operates in- 
‘conveniently, or oppreffively, the people may difcover in the prefident’s 
objeftions, the fource of that inconvenience or oppreffion, Further, 
when obje€tions fhall have been made, it is provided, in order to fecure 
the greateft degree of caution and refponfibility, that the votes of both 
houfes fhall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the per- 
fons, voting for and againft the bill, fhall be entered in the journal of 
each houfe tefpectively, ‘Thus much, with regard to the Conftitution 
~ itfelf, the diftribution of the legiflative authority, and the reftraints 
under which it is exercifed. 

On the whole, though there are fome parts of the conftitution which 
we cannot approve; and which no doubt, by the powers vefted in con- — 
‘grefs, and the legiflatures of the different ftates, for that purpofe, willin — 
‘due time be altered or correéted, as prudence fhall diate; yet there is 
much, that entitles it to the refpeét of every friend to the freedom and 
happinefs of mankind :—the people retain the fipreme power, and ex- 
ercife it by reprefentation :—the legiflative, executive and judicial pow- 

_ ers, are kept independent and diftin@ from each other ;—the executive 
power, is fo fettled as to fecure vicour and ENERGY with ACTUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY, in the perfon of the prefident, who fo far ftom being 
above the laws, is amenable to them, in his private character, of a citi- 
‘zen.—The line is drawn with accuracy between the powers of thé ge- 

neral government, and the governmient of the particular ftates, fo that 
ho diftruft can arife to difturb the harmony of their union while the 
powers of both DERIVED BY REPRESENTATION FROM THE PEOPLE, 

-moft effectually prevent any difagreement or difcontent ftom taking 
place.—Thus a principle of demccracy ‘being carried into every part 

_of the conftitution, and reprefentation, and direct taxation, going hand 
in hand, the profperity of the country and the Pere of its Aaa 

- ment, will keep pace with each other. 

. We cannot take leave of this fubje@, better than ix the enetgetic and 
elegant language of Dr. nay, with whofe fentiments we agtee, and 
with whofe wifhes we unite. 

Citizens of the United States! you have a well-balanced conftitu- 
tion: wage by general confent, which is an improvement on all re- 

bile: Hhe publican 


a 
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publican forms of government heretofore eftablithed. It poffefies the | 
_ freedom and independence of a popular affembly, acquainted with the — 


wants and wilhes of the people, but without the capacity of doing thofe 
mifchiefs which refult from uncontrouled power in one aflembly. The 
end and object of it is public good. If you are not happy it will be 


yout own fault. No knave or fool can plead an hereditary right to 


{port with your property or your liberties. Your laws and your law- 


givers muft all proceed from yourfelves. You have the experience of 


nearly fix thoufand years, to point out the rocks on which former repub- 
lics have been dafhed to pieces. Learn wifdom from their misfortunes, 
Cultivate juftice both public and private. No government will or can 
endure, which does not protect the rights of its fubjeéts. Unlefs fuch ef- 


ficient regulations are adopted, as will fecure property as well as liberty, 


one revolution will follow another. Anarchy, monarchy, or defpotifm, 


will be the confequence. By juft laws and the faithful execution of 4q 
‘them, public and private credit will be reftored, and the reftoration of 


credit will be a mine of wealth to this young country. It will make a 


fund for agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, which will foon en- 


able the United States to claim an exalted rank among the nations of the 


earth, Such are the refources of your country, and fo trifling are your 


debts, compared with your refources, that proper fyftems, wifely planned ~ 


and faithfully executed, will foon fill your extenfive territory with in- 
habitants, and give you the command of fuch ample capitals, as will en- 
able you to run the career of national greatnefs, with advantages equal to. 
the olde kingdoms of Europe. What they have been flowly growing 
to, in the courfe of near two thoufand years, you may hope to equal 
within one century. Ifyou continue under one government, built on the 
folid foundations of public juftice, and public virtue, there is no point of 
national greatnefs to which you may not afpire with a well-founded 
hope of fpeedily attaining it. Cherifh and fupport a reverence for 
government, and cultivate an union between the Eaft and South, the 


Atlantic and the: Miffiffippi. Let the greateft good of the great-— 


eft number, be the pole-flar of your public and private deliberations. 
Shun wars, they beget debt, add to the common vices of mankind, and 
produce others, which are almoft peculiar to themfelves. Agriculture, 


manufactures, and commerce, are your proper bufinefs. Seek not toen- . 


large your territory by conqueft; it is already fufficiently extenfive, 


You have ample fcope for the employment of your moft a¢tive minds, 
in promoting your own domettic happinefs. Maintain your own rights, a 
and let all others remain in quiet poffeffion of theirs. Avoid difcord, | | 
faction, luxury, and the other vices which have been the bane of com+ 

} monwealths. 
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monwealths. Cherffh and reward. the philofophers, the ftatefmen, and 
the patriots, who devote their talents. and time, at the expence of their 


private interefts, to the toils of enlightening and direCting their fellow 


citizens, and thereby refcue citizens and rulers of republics from the 
common, and too often merited, charge of ingratitude. Pragtife induftry, 
trugality, temperance, moderation, and the whole lovely train of republi- 
can virtues. Banifh from your borders the liquid fire of the Weft- 
Indies, which, while it entails poverty and difeafe, prevents induftry, 
and foments private quarrels. WVenerate the plough, the hoe, and all the 
implements of agriculture. Honour the men, who with their own 
hands maintain their families, and raife up children who are inured to 
toil, and capable of defending their country, , Reckon the neceflity of 
jabour not among the curfes, but the bleffings of life. Your towns wilh 
probably ere long be engulphed in luxury and effeminacy, If your 
liberties and future profpects depended on them, your career of liberty 
would probably be fhort; but a great majority of your country, muf, 
and will be yeomanry, who have no other. dependence than on Almighty 
God for his ufual bleffing on their daily labour. . From the great excefs 
of the number of fuch independent farmers in thefe States, over and 
above all other clafles of inhabitants, the long continuance of your 
liberties may be reafonably prefumed.”’ 

«‘ Let the haplefs African fleep undifturbed on his native fhore, and 
give over wifhing for the extermination of the ancient proprietors of this 
land. Univerfal juftice is univerfal intereft, The moft enlarged hap- 
pinefs of one people, by no means requires the degradation or deftru@tion 
of another. It would be more glorious to civilife one tribe of favages, 
than to exterminate or expel a fcore, ‘There is territory enough for 


them and for you. Inftead of invading their rights, promote their hap- 


pinefs, and give them no reafon to curfe the folly of their fathers, who 
fuffered your’s to fit down ona: foil which the common Parent of us both 
had previoufly affigned to them: but above all, be particularly careful 


_ that your own defcendents do not degenerate i into favages. Diffufe the 


means of education, and particularly of religious inftrution, through : 


your remoteft fettlements. To this end, fupport and ftrengthea the 


hands of your public teachers. Let your voluntary cOnErtenaae con- 
fate the difhonourable’ pofition, that religion cannot be fupported but by 


 compulfory eftablifhments, Remember that there can be no political 


_ happinefs without liberty ; that there can be no liberty without morality ; 


and that there can be no morality without religion,” 

‘It is now your turn to figure on the face of the earth, and in the 
annals of He world, You pofleis a Sat) which in lefs than a century 
‘ - will 
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will probably contain fifty millions of inhabitants. You have, with a 
erect expence of blood and treafure, refcued yourfelves and your pofte- 

‘ity frany the'domination of Europe. Perfe@ the good work you have 
begun, by forming firch arrangements and inftitations, as bid fair for en- 
fring, to the’ prefent and future generations, the bleflings for watch re 
have fuccefsfully contended.” 

“¢ May the Almighty Ruler of the Univerfe, who has raifed you to 
independence, and given you a place among the nations of the earth, 
make the American Revolution an era in the hiftory of the world, re- 
matkable for the progreffive increafe of human happinefs !” 

Having confideréd the Conftitution in its theory, it now remains to 
contemplate it as. reduced to practice; or rather the government arifing 
out of it: and here the United States prefent to our view, a picture very 
different, from any we behold in the various countries of Europe. 

In the United States we fee the people raifed to their due importance, 
reforting to firft principles, afferting their own independance and form- 
ing a government for themfelves ; and when eleven years experience 
had convinced them of its infufficiency to fecure the important ends for 
which they defigned it, we again behold them laying it afide, and dif 
garding the contemptable arguments that would render innovation for- 
midable, raifing a new and more perfect fyftem in its place, publifhing it 
in their own name and giving it energy and effect, by their own willing 
fubmiffion to the laws and regulations it enjoins—here then we contem- 
plate the government fpringing from its right fource ; originating with 
the people, and exercifed under the guidance of a conftitution formed 
agreeable to ‘their fovereign will. On the contrary, if we carefully ex- 
amine the Conftitutions, or what are fo called, in Europe, we fhall find 
that they have had their origin in governments, prior formed by conquett 
and ufurpation; and that what appearance of order they have aflumed, 
what portion the people poffefs in them, or what. provifion they make 
for the fecurity of their liberties or property, have all been gradually 
procured by the people, ftruggling againft the feverity and oppreffion of 
the feudal fyftem. Such was the origin of our Magna Charta, Habeas 
Corpus A&, and Bill of Rights, and fuch has been the origin of the 
fmall portion of liberty, which the other European nations poflefs. It 
is to America we mutt look for the firft and bright example, of a nation. 
fitting down in peace, caufing a defective government to pafs away with- 
out a groan, and erecting another i in its ftead more beneficial, and more 
congenial with its withes. 

The goodnefs of a government, muft be eftimated by ths fhare which. 
the ‘Sy at large have in if, the benefits they derive from if, and the 

2 : fall 
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{mall portion of individual liberty and property furrendered for its fup~ 
port. If we apply this criterion to the government of the American 
Empire, we fhall find that it has a ‘ftrong claim to our approbation, the 
whole of it may juftly be confidered as in the hands of ‘the people... Its 
beneficial influence, may be fairly concluded from the. zifing importance, 
and rapid improvements of the United States; and the. {mall portion of 
property furrendered for its fupport will appear evident, if we confider 
the following eftimates laid before the Houfe of Reprefentatives. 
mm 
EXPENDITURE, | wat 
Eftimate of the Expenditure for the Civit List of the U; nited Staltet, t9- 
_ gether with the Incidental and Contingent Expences of the feveral Reba 
ments and Offices, for the Year 1794. 


PRESIDENTS. 
Dols. Dols. 
For compenfation to the Prefident of the United 
States 4: a & 25,000. t 
Ditto to the Vice Prefident 0 set 5,000 
30,000 
JUDGES. 
Compenfation to the Chief Juftice une 4,000 , 
Ditto, to five affociate Judges, at 3,500 dollars fer 
annuneach sit ‘ f. 147,500 - 
Ditto, to the Judges of the following diftricts, viz. | 
Maine Hf - - 1,000 
New Hampfhire ~ ~ 1,000 
- Vermont — + - - 800 
Maffachufetts ‘ ‘ - 1,200 
Rhode Ifland - ° 800 
Conneticut __ - = 1,000 » 
’ New York = ~ z 49500 
New Jerfey og aN 1,000, 
Pennfylvania - = - 1,600 
Delaware * ie 2 800, , 
Maryland ' = - = 1,500 
Virginia ae es M - 1,800. . 
Kentacky it, i - 1,000. 
North Carolina - - - 13500 
South Carolina * Na 1,809, 4 
Georgia - - = 44500 
Attorney General Peer ech - 1,900 
) 43200 
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MEMBERS OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENT Ae 
R » TIVES, AND THEIR OFFICERS, 


Compenfation to the Members of Congre/s, efimating the attendance 
| of the whole for fix months. 


Speaker of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, at twelve 


dollars per day - ~ at 2,1G90 
One hundred and thirty-four members, at fix dollars 
perday ys - - as hie st -niiy's ea tee 
Travelling expenfes to and from the feat of gévern- 
ment revit > > 25,000 
Secretary of the Senate, forone years falary 15500 
Additional allowance eftimated for fix months, 
at two dollars per day - , 355 
. 1,865 
Principal clerk to the Secretary of the Senate, for 
365 days, at three dollars per day . 1,095 
Two engroffing clerks to ditto, at two dollars per day 
each, for 365 days _ - 1,460 
Chaplain to the Senate, eftimated for fix months, at 
500 dols. per annum oh - 250 
Door-keeper to the Senate, one year’s falary 500 
Affiftant door-keeper, do. do. - eee 450 
Clerk to the Houfe of Reprefentatives, one ) 
year’s falary > -— - 15500 
Additional allowance, eftimated for fix months, 
at two dollars per day - ~ 365 
1,865 


Principal clerk in the office of the clerk of the Houfe 
of Reprefentatives, for 365 days, at 3 dols, perday 1,095 
Tyo engroffing clerks at two dollars per day each, for 


965 days : - - 15460 
Chaplain to the Houfé of Reprefentatives, eftimated | 
for fix months, at 500 dollars per ann, - . 250 
Serjeant at’'Arms for'the fame time, at four dols. per day 730 
- Door-keeper to the Houfe of Reprefentatives, one 
year’s falary ' - rd 500 
Afikant door-Keeper do,.do. : ae 450 


185,890. . 


TREASURY 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Secretary of the Treafury - x ») 3500 
Two principal clerks at 800 dollars each 2 1,600 
Five clerks, at 500 dols. each - : 25500 
Meffenger and office-keeper ~~ ° 250 
é 75950 
Comptroller of the Treafury mi als ce 62050), + | 
Principal clerk ~ 4 “ - 800 
Thirteen clerks, at 500 dollars each -' Sohne bygjee 
Meffenger and office-keeper - - ~ 9250 
" *Bi1 10j200 | 
Treafurer - Soe of 2 25400) cowl! 
Principal clerk / - = G00) 4 
Two clerks, at 500 dollars each - pia 1,000 
_ Meflenger and office-keeper - =. - 100 
*, "4,100 
Auditory of the Treafury - ~ 2,400 
‘Principal clerk - - | - 800 
Fourteen clerks, at 500 dollars each - 1,000 
Salary of the meflenger : - 250 
in = 10,450 
Commiffioner of the revenue - - 25400." 
Principal and fix other clerks, “on the bufinefs of . the 
revenue, light houfes, general returns, and ftate- 
ments, &c. ~ - = 3,500 
Meflenger and office-keeper - - 250 
.. paca » 63250 
Regifter of the treafury _.  - - 2,000 
Three clerks on the impoft, tonnage, and excife ac- 
, counts nae ~ - 1,500 
Two ditto, on the books and records relative to the : 
receipt and expenditures of public monies. - 1,000, 


‘Two ditto, on the duties affizned to the regifter, by 
the ats concerning the regiftering and recording, 
-enrolling and licenfing fhips or veffels- - 1,900 
Three ditto, for drawing out, checking, and iffuing, 
and taking receipts for certificates of the domeftic 
and affumed debts - 2 = 1,500 
wy hree ditto on the books of the general-and particular 3 
cS Joan offices, comprehending theintereft, accounts, and 


_ Claimed dividends, at the feveral loan, offices | eee 
7 4 ia Ti | Six 
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. Dols. 
Six clerks on the books and records which relate to 
the public creditors, on the feveral defcriptions of 


Two ditto, on the books and records of regiftered 
debt, including the payment of its intereft “ 1,000 

One ditto, to complete the arrangement of the public 

fecurities in books prepared for their reception in 


: 
| 
| 
| 
itock and transfers x Z . 33000 


numerical order - - - 500 
Two ditto, on the books of the-late government 1,000 
One tranfcribing clerk - - - 500 
T wo. office-keepers, incident to the feveral offices of : 
record, at 250 dollars per annum each - 500 j 
= 15,000 4 
| 
539780 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE. | : 
The Secretary of State - a a $9500 | 
Chief Clerk le ‘a - 800 | 
Four clerks, at 500 dollars each - ~ 2,000 : 
Clerk for foreign languages og - 250 
Ofhice-keeper and Meilenzer - a 250 | 


6,800 | 


Minr or true Unitep Srares. 


Direétor of the Mint . - 2,000 | 
Affayer - - . 1,500 
Chief coiner Fe - 2 1,500 | 
Engraver - ym, < ~ 1,500 
* Three clerks, at 500 dollars each - 15500 
The Director eftimates ten or twelve workmen at 65 

dollars per week " 3,985 


m— 11,285 


Se RT 


* The director obferves, that three clerks are eftimated to provide againft a contin- 
gency; butof the three eftimated for laft year, oniy one had been employed, and tha — 
- Ae | 


at 400 dollars per annum, exc=pting three months iatt winter, tor which, one other was 
| 
paid at the rate of 500 dollars per annum, © Bs a Na 


f 


- The Secretary of the faid diftri@ = 


‘The Secretary of the department ¥ 
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Principal clerk - 
Six clerks, at 500 dollars each s y 
Meffenger and office-keeper 


Accomptant of the war department 
Seven clerks, at 500 dollars each - = 


Lanp OFFICERS, 

For New Hampfhire - 
Maffachufetts - - 
Rhode Ifland - > - 
Connecticut ~\ 
New York 
New Jerfey ee. 
Pennfylvania - : 
Delaware = 
Maryland 

. Virginia eet oe - 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia - is “ 


Dols. | 


9,000 
800 
3:00 
250 


1,200 
39500 


GoveRNMENT OF THE WESTERN TERRITORY. 


Diftri North Wop of the River Obio. 


_ Governor, for his falary as fuch, and for difcharging 


the duties of Superintendant .of Indian Affairs, 
Northern Department . ra 


Three Judges at 800 dols. each - - 


. Stationary, office-rent, &c. - | - 


2,000 


759 
2,400 


. 859° 


243) 
Dols. 


79959 


4,700 


11,750 


13250 


559° 


Diftrid 
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Difridt South-Weft of the River Ohio. 
Governor, for his falary as fuch, and for dif. 
charging’ the duties of Superintendant of In- 


dian Affairs, Southern Department - 2,000 
Secretary of the faid diftri@ - - 750 
Three Judges at 800 dols.’each - 2 SOS AOO 
Stationary, office-rent, &c. - bid? 5(2) 


; 


PENSIONS GRANTED BY THE LATE GovERNMENT. 


Haac Van Voert, John Paulding, and David 
Williams, each a penfion of 200 dols. per annum 
purfuant to an att of ues of 23d. Nov. 


aU 2 oe OM - - 600 
“Dominigue. L’Eglize, per aa of rerere of Sth arrsii 
Auguft, 1792 - ae - 120 
Jofeph Traverfe per ditto - - 120 


Youngeft children of the late major-general War- 

ren, per'act of the 1ft July, 1780; vile ibaa 12. 
Samuel M‘Kenzie, Jofeph Bruffels, and John Jor- 

don, per act of toth Sep. 1783, entitled toa 


penfion of forty dols. each per annum “ 120 
Eliz, Bergen, per act of a1f Auguft, 1781 53 33 * 
Jofeph De Beatleau, per act of 5th Auguft, 1782 100 
Richard ‘anal per acts of t7th Nov. 1775, and 
26th Feb. 14 - * 444 40 
Lieut. Col. Bs, per act of 27th O&, 1788 360 
: 25367 73 


Grant To Baron Sreveen, &c. 


His annual allowance per act of Congrefs - 2,500 
Annual allowance to the widow and orphan.chidren 

of Col. John Harding, per a&t of 27th Feb.1793 450 
Annual allowance to the orphan children of Major 

Alexander Trueman, per famé act - 300 
Annual allowance for the education of Hugh Mer- 

cer, fon’ of the late mhajor-general Mercer, per 

act dated ed March, 1793 - : 400 


Dols. Cts ae 


§3:500 ° 


? 
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4 Dols. Cts. 
FoR THE IncipenTar AND CONPINGENT EXeie so. 457 ; 
- PENCES RELATIVE To THE CrvIL List Es- 
TABLISHMENT *, 
Secretary of the Senate, hisefimate —- | 3,000 
Clerk of the Houfe of Reprefentatives, his do. 1,000 
Star tn Ome 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Secretary of the Treafury, per eftimate ~ 500 
Comptroller of the Treafury, per do. - 800. 
Treafurer, per do. : - - 400 
Commiffioner of the Revenue, perdo. - goo 
Auditor of the Treafury, per do. - 500 
Regifter of the Treafury (including books for the 

public ftocks) per do. - - 2,000 
Rent of the Treafury Rete - 650° 
Ditto, of a houfe taken for .a part.of the office of 

the Regifter - - - 240 


Ditto, of a houfe for the office of the Commiffioner 

of the Revenue, and for part of the office of the 
Comptroller, and part of the office ofthe Auditor 266 66 

Rent of a houfe for the office of the Auditor, and a 


{mall ftore for public papers - = 440 
Wood for the department (Treafurers excepted) 
candles, &c. - - - 1,200 


7,296 66 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE. } 
Including the expenfe which will attend the publi- 
cation of the laws of the firft feffion of the third 


Congrefs, and for printing an edition of the fame 
to be diftributed according to law AA 


2,061 67 
” Mint. or tHe Unirep StTarss, 
The Director eftimates for the feveral expenfes of 
. the mint, including the pay of a refiner, when 
employed, for gold, filyer and copper, and for the 
oo of the melting furnaces - 


= 257700 


ae Under this head are comprehended ie eaus and ftationary, together with printing | 
Pike: and all the contingent expenfes of the two houfes of Congrefs, rent and office 
: pexpentcy of the three feveral departments, Vige Prrafury, State and War, and Sng for the 
AN ing of ¢ the United States, ; | : 
“Deparr- 
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DeraARTMENT OF WAR. . 


Secretary at War, per ftatement - be 800 
Accomptant to the war department ai oe a ts >) 
1,200 


23,258 33 


Total Dollars 397,201 6 


—_o 


\ 


An additional Eftimate, for making good deficiencies far the fupport of the 
Civil Lift eftablifiment, for aiding the fund appropriated for the payments 
af certain officers of the Courts, furors and Witneffes, for the fupport of the 


Lighthoufes, and for ather purposes. 
Dols. Cts. 


To make good deficiencies for the fupport of the 
Civil Lift for the year 1793. | 

Extraclerk-hire, in the office of the Secretary of 

State, in preparing documents for Congrefs ° 600 
For an index to the laws of the 2d Congrefs 200 

ma 00 

The Secretary at War, his eftimates to make good 

f much hort, eftimated, for contingent ex- 

pences for the year 1793 : 4 25 76 
Additional compenfation from 1ft Oc. 1793, to 

arf December following, ‘to certain public 

ig be ah aét pafled the fecond of March, 


t iti 
Auditor of the Treafury, at 500 dols. per ann. 125 300 
Covsmitinees of the Revenue, ditto - 125 bai 
Comptroller of the Treafury, at 500 dols. per | 
annum - Bethy se 62 50 
Regifter of the Treafury, stb - - 62 50 
375 


the two “quarters einen the arf 08. 17939 jwere paid. out of ac fam iti Gdol- 


% 


charging, claims admitted i in due ¢ courie of fettlement at the 39 reafury, uma? sda 


u 


Tole Cu. | 


. Jars, eranted | in the appropriation of 1,539,044. 76- 100 dollars for the purpofe of fs a 


Le 
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Expences of Commiffioners of Loans for Clerk-hire and Stationary, from 1j2 
March, 1793) £0 312 December, 1794- 


The accounts of many of the faid commiffioners having been trani- 
mitted to the treafury, under an idea that legiflative provifion will be 
made for defraying the faid expences, the following ftatement, ex- 
tracted from their fatd accounts,’ fo far as the faine have been rendered, - 
will fhew the amount thereof at each loan-office, viz. 


Dols. Cts. 
New-Hampsuire, Eftimate 697 4 
- MassacHUSETTS, | 
Account rendered ia the month of March . 326 12 
Do. from 1ft. April to 30th June - x 816 97 
Do. from ift July to gothSept = on 865 85 
Ejtimate from 1ft O&ober to 31f December, the 
fame as the preceding quarter ie bes 865 85 ; 
2,874 79 


Ruope-IsLaNnbD. 
Account rendered from ift March to giftditto = - 68 83 


Ditto from ift April to goth June - - 190 74 
Eitimate from ii July vo 31ft Dec. ~ = 384 4alaD 
ay ——— 641 5 

ConnecricurT, 

Account rendered from 1ft March to goth June’ - 408 94 

Do. from iit July to goth Sept, - 256 52 

‘Eftimate trom if O&. to 31it Dec. - - 250 52 

ayer g21 68 
New-York. . 

Account rendered from 1 March to 31ft March Ble 

Do, from ift April to goth June - - 1,430 33 

Do. from ift July to goth Sept. - Rs 1,303 81 aM 


Eitimate from 6th O&. to g1it Dec. = - 1,303 81 

- Le 
New-Jersey. ' 
Account rendered from 1it Marchto gift March - 26° 
Do. from 1ft April to goth June : - 3 


Do. from iit July to goth Sept. - - we game 


4 /Eftimate from iit OC. to giik Dec. = A 54: SFiS 


vil 


/ PRNASYL- 


nalties, having laft* year proved infufficient for 
the difcharge of the accounts of clerks, &c. to” 
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PENNSYLVANIA. ig 
‘ | OS ae Dols. Cts. : 
Account rendered from ift March to 31ft do. “454 16 
Eftimate from 1ft April to 31ft Dec. + 1,317 44 
: 1,541 62 
NEN tt 
Account rendered from if March to: i do. 25 
_Eftimate from 1ft April to gift Dec. ° 225 
; i 250 
MARYLAND. | 
Account rendered from 1ft to 31ft March 110 50 
Eftimate from ift April to giftDec, = 991 50 
1,102 
VIRGINIA. 
Account rendered from 1ft to 31ft March 2247 16 
Do. from +f April to goth June. - ‘ 441 19 
Do. from 1ft July to goth September - 649 5 
Eftimate from 1ft Oct. to 31f Dec. - 649 5 
. . : 2,266 45 
| Nortu Carolina. " 
Eftimate from 1{t March to 31ft December, 1793 800 
“SoutTH CaRoLina. 
Account rendered from 1ft to 31ft March 127 47 
Dit. from 1ft April to goth June - 377 50 
Do. from ift July to goth September = - 380 43 
Eftimate from 1ft O&. to 31ft December 380 43 
| 1,265 83 
GEORGIA. 
Eftimate from 1ft March to gift Decem. 1993. 240 
For clerk-hire and ftationary of the feveral ftate 
commiffioners of loans, from 1ft January, 1794, 
to the gif of December following, eftimated 
on a reference to the,claims exhibited and re- 
ferred to in the above ftatement, at - 22,622 25 
, 40,000 | 
Cierks oF Courts, JuRrEs, Witnesses, &c. | ‘ON 
The fund arifing from fines, forfeitures: and’ per eh, nial 
fw ll eae 
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which they were appointed, a fum forthe prefent Dols. Dols, 

year is eftimated, in order to provide againit a | 

fimilar contingency, of Ke ee - . 12,000 
For the maintenance and fupport of light-honfes, bea- 

cons, public piers and fteakage of channels, 

bars, and fhoals, and for occafional improve- 

ments in the conftrution of lanterns, and of the 


___ lamps and materials ufed therein | - - 20,002 
To make good a deficiency in the eftimate for 1792, 
for the fame objects ae -. - 4,000 


24,000 
For the expences towards the fafe- Kéecing and pro- cit? 
_ fecuting of perfons committed for offences sinh 
the United States - - = - - 4,000 
For the purchafe of hydrometers for the ufe of the off 
cers of the Cuftoms and Infpetors of the Revenue, 


for the year i794 - | - : - - 1,500 
sear —— 5,500 


For rye Cornace or Copper at THE MINT OF 
rHe Unirep STarTEs, i | 
To replace fo much advanced at the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, for the purpofe of an importation of 
copper, under the fuperintendance of the Dire&tor 
of the Mint - “SS ~ By 10,000 
To pay for copper purchafed in the year 1793 tas Mba As, 
For the purchafe of ditto 1794. - = - = 79350 


; 245700 
Arrears of Penfion due to the Widow and Orphan 
children of Col. John. Harding, 
For their allowance from 1% of July 1792, to the gift 
_ of Dec. 1793, per act of Congrefs, dated Feb. 27, 
1793, at 450 dollars per annum - = ° > 675 4 
. Arrears of Penfion due to the Orphan children of ma- ogc} ee 
jor Alexander Truman 
For the allowance from if Julyy, 1792, to the gift 
Dec, 1793, per act of Congrefs, dated 27th Feb. 
1793, at 300 dollars per annum Sone tls 450 
AB the indemnification of the eftimate of the late 
_ ‘major general Green, for certain bonds entered 
, into by him, during the late war, upon the prin- eons 
ciples of the a&@ of dagen for that pe dated ate. 
eg ee Bea tae 
: VoL mn ; 


1,125 


RUE mets, Foes 
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For a balance ftated by the Auditor of the yeatuty 


Dols. Dols. 


to be due to faid eftate, in which is included in- 


_tereft due on bonds from their dates, to 12th April, 


Bick Re i etre Me Aad RU 
To defray the expences incident to the ftating and 


- 
-_ =- 


; 33183 


printing the public accounts for the year 1793, in 
compliance with the order of the Houfe of Refi 


fentatives, of goth Dec. 19791 


4 Hea 800 


For the difcharge of fuch demands againft the United 
States, not otherwife provided for, as fhall have 
been afcertained and admitted in due courfe of fet- 
tlement at the treafury, and which are ofa nature | 
according to the ufage thereof to require. payment 


Un fpecieney ye we ee le 


§:009 


5,000 


— 


Total 147,689,78 


Yai 


Eftimate of the Expences of the War Department, for the year, 1794- 


AMOUNT OF PAY. 


General Staff mh Ce - “ 


The firft fub-legion = -. 
fecond fub-legion - — = 
third fub-legion -  - 


fourth fub-legion = - -  - 
Subfiftencés---- = sat eke 
Forage - Cy RTE? a 
Cloathing  - - ee ae 


Equipments for the Cavalry — - 
Horfes for the Cavalry ‘ihe e 
Bounty AD ioe aN RAR 


| Hofpital department it Aire a 


Dols. Cts. 
14,772 . 

7252.28, 

. 42,228 

42,220 \ a 

Rab Ee i : 
312,567 
91,632 
112,000 
2344 
16,000 
53000 
- 20,000 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


For the falaries of Ceara at the jim Arfenals  -_ 
~ Rents a a - - “~ 


> Labourers, Bees) =) et hme ba 


_ ‘The expences of new carriages for 230 pieces of brats field 
_ artillery, at the different arfenals of the United States, 


ee at 140 dollars each 


Cath: i 


HONG a ny eg 


} 
4 
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‘ 


a Dols. Cts, 

‘The expences of new carriages for 134 iron cannon, with >” nD 
~  garrifon carriages, averaged at so dollars each 6,700 
_ "The expence of 20 mortar beds, at 4o dollars each 806 
Repairs of 14,000 arms at two dollars each » ee" 28,006 
Clearing of 12,000 do. at 25 cents, in the different arfenals’ 3,006 
Repairs of fortifications at Weft Point “ 10,000 

The expence of cafting 50 brafs field pieces out of the ufe- w 

lefs mortars : - 2,500 ~ 


One hundred tons of lead, at 8. 2-3 dollars per hundred 175333 34 
"Seventy-five tons of gun-powder, at 20 dollars per hundred ~ 30,000 


One.thoufand rifled mufkets, at.12 dollars each ne 12,000 
Equipments for Cavalry - - 8,250 
Ten thoufand knapfacks, at 50 cents each ‘a 5,000 
Ten thoufand cartridge boxes, at one dollar each > 10,000 

_ ‘Two thoufand tents, at 10 dollars each nao 20,000 
One hundred horfeman’s tents, at 20 dollars each - 2,000 
Twenty officers marquees, at 150 dollars each - 3,000 


Fora magazine and buildings proper to conftitute a maga- 
zine and arfenal above Albany, i in the ftate of New York g;000 


For the purchafe of ground for ditto - - 1,000 
For the fame objects in a fuitable pofition above the falls of aut 
Delaware 2 * . 6,000 
Defenfive prote¢tion of the frontiers - - 130,000 
For defraying the expences of the Indian department 50,000 
Quarter Mafter’s department - - 150,000 
Contingencies of War Department - - 30,000: 
Invalid Penfioners_ aie: fae - 80,239 55 


a 


Total. Dollars 1,457,835 69 


* 


Circumftances having rendered it neceflary to attend ta the defence of 
the frontiers, as well as the fortification of the principal ports of the 
United States, a confiderable addition muft be made to this. eftimate for 

~ the piefent year. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 


ye On the rt of thefe eftimates relating torthe civil lift OF jis, 
rn expenditure. for the’ fupport of government during the 
_ ~year 1794) including the incidental and nee cX- so 
: ‘pefices bE bales neces. departments and offices ra 397,201 6 

ne v Gott Shae Hes hk 
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Dols. Cts,’ 

On the fecond relating to certain deficiencies in former 

appropriations for the fupport of government, to a pro- 

vifion in aid of the fund heretofore eftablifhed for the 

compenfation of certain officers of the courts, jurors, 

witneffes, &c. to the maintenance of light-houfes, bea- 

cons, buoys and public piers, and to certain other pur- 

pofes therein fpecified— : 147,689 78 
The third relating to the department of war, comprehend- 

ing the probable expenditure of that department for the 

yeat 1794, including certain extraordinaries for build-_ 

ings, repairs, arms and military ftores, - ‘amounting to 

202,783 dollars and 34 cents, and a fum of 80,299 dol- 


‘ 


lars and 55 cents, for penfions to invalids a 1,457,835 69 
Total amount 2,002,741 59 
FINANCES. 


The finite out of »which appropriations may be made for the fore. 
going purpofes, are—ift. The fun of 600,000 dollars referved annually 
for the fupport of government, out of the duties on imports and ton- 
nage, by the att making provifion for the debt of the United States, and 
which will accrue in the year 1794.—2d, The furplus of revenue and 
income beyond the appropriations heretofore charged thereupon, to the - 
end of the fame year i794. The ftatement herewith fubmitted, fhews 
a furplus to the end of 1793, of 2,534,212 dollars, and 82 cents, which 
it is believed may be relied upon, — 


Statement of the Revenue of the United States, and Appropriations charged 
thereon to the end of the year 1793. 


Oe 
: i Dols. Cts. . 
Proceeds of the duties on imports and tonnage, and of 
fines, penalties and forfeitures, from the commence- 
ment of the prefent govetnment to the gift of Dec. 
179t : at te sassers 199 Bh 6.594065 84 4h 
Proceeds of duties on finan diftilled within thei ‘United nase 
States, for a half. year, ending the 31ft of Dec. 17915 
aerreable to accounts fettled at nthe Bae ade thay. oc 
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Dols, Cts. 
Pesceats of duties on n imports aan tonnage, and of fines») 
penalties, and forfeitures for the year 179% agreeable to 
_ agcounts fettled at the treafury =" at 46155559 
Proceeds of duties on fpirits diftilled within the United, 
States in the year 1792, agreeable to accounts fettled. 
at the Treafury 294,344 35) to which add the dif 
ference between the faid fum, and the amount eftimated 
for 1792, for accounts remaining to be fettled 1053655 
dollars and 65 cents < ie 400,030 
Proceeds of duties on imports and tonnage, and of fines 
_ penalties arid forfeitures for the year 1793, eftimated at 
nearly the fame’ as for the year 1792 - \ 4,619, 510 
Proceeds of duties on fpirits diftilled within the United 
States, in the year 1793, eftimated at the fame as for 
- the year 1792 - - ~ 400,000 
Cafh received in the Treafury to the end of the year 
i791, from fines, penalties and forfeitures, and for 
balances " - ‘ - 21,335 93 
Cath received into the Treafury to the end of the year 
179 2, for arms and accoutrements fold, fines and penal- 
ties, balance of accounts fettled, and on account of the 
dividend declared by the bank of the United States to 
June go, 1792 - ~ 21,860 8% 
_ Cath received into the Treafury during the year 1793, on 
account of patents, 630 dollars of cents and half cents 
coined at the mint 1,17¢4 3-100 dollars, balances due 
under the government 8,448, 58-100 dollars; and on 
account of dividends declared by the bank of the 
United States, from the 1ft of July, 1792, to the goth 
June, 1793, 38,500 dollars pean - 48,792 61 
Eftimated produ& of the dividend to be declared from 
the ift of July to the 31ft of Dec. 1793, beyond the 
intereft payable to the bank on the loan of two millions 116,00 


16,801,249) 
‘ APPROPRIATIONS. ry 
- Dates of As. a eer Dols. Crs, 
| % 1789, Aug. zo. For treaties with ne Indians... ..- 20,000 - 
he | _ Sept. 20. For the fervice of the year 1789 693,000 
ey 92, Mar. 26. For the fupport of porernaees for the Sane 
ae ae 178° , oom NERS AO 58. 99) 


pre! 
x er" va ” ~ 
tee : . ‘ , 
as oa way - . U ul 
+ 5 4 ‘ ‘ ot 
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net *. : . 4 , i 
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~~ 


00) Jaly a, For fntercourfe with foreign nations, 
for the years 1790, 1791, and 1792 
For fatisfying the claims of John M‘Cord 
July 22. For treaties with certain Indian tribes 
Aug. 4. For intereft on the debts, foreign and 
domettic, for the year 1491, _efti- 


mated at nh ke 
For ditto ditto 1792 a 
For ditto ditto, 1 793 Li 


For the eftablifhment of cutters 
.10. For finifhing the light-houfe on Port. 
- » Jand-head s - 
For the relief of difabled foldiers and 
,  feamen, and certain other. perfons 
12, For fundry objets - 
For the redu€tion of the public debt, 
being furplus of revenue to the end . 
of the year 1790 - 
1791, Feb. 11. For the fupport of government during 
the year 1791, and for other purpofes 
March 3. For a recognition a the treaty with 
Morocco. - - 
For compenfations to the officers of the 
‘i judicial courts, jurors, and witnefles, 


and for other purpofes; being net pro- 


ceeds of fines, penalties and forfei- 
tures to the end.of the year 1791 
For raifing and adding another regi- 
j iF ment to the military eftablifhment, 
and for making farther provifion for 
the proteétion of the frontiers 
Dec. 23., For the fupport of government for the 


year 1792 . J 
1792 Apa 2. For finifhing the light-houfe on Bald- 
head ‘ bi 
‘ For the mint eftablithment a Re 


“49, For compenfating the corporation of 


‘truftees of the public grammar ee 
au age of Mess ey 


cs 
eo) 


Ng av : Ay ‘ 
* aaa ek ie | ' 
va A c Vee'y 
3 af . 


120,000. 
1,309 771 
20,000 


2,060,861 40 
2,849,194 73 


25849:194 73 — 


10,000 


1,500 


548 57 — 


2500 to G7 


1,374,656 40. 


740,232 60 


20,000 


4055 33 


312,686 20 
1,059,222 81 


4,000 
10 02 
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whe pei Dols.» Ce 
May .. For the prote€tion of the frontiers,and tf 
other purpofes - 673,500 
For intereft on 400,000 dollars received eth 
on account of a loan from the bank 
of the United States of 523,500 dol- 


lars, to Dec. 31, 1793 - 28,753 41 
8. For fundry objects - J . 843497 90 ‘ 
For compenfating the. fervices of the 
late Col. George Gibfon ~ 1,000 
For an advance on account of the claim ' 
of John Brown Cutting - 2,000 | 


1793) Feb. 9. For intercourfe with foreign nations for + 
the year 1793 - - 40,000 
28. For the fervice of the year 1793 Ps 585.044 72 
For intereft on a loan of 800,000 dollars 
from the bank of the United States, ma, 
to gift Dec. 1793. . 18,333 
For defraying the expence of clerks of | 
courts, jurors and witneffes, being the 
net proceeds of fines, penalties and 


forfeitures, to the end of the year 1792 go1 46 
~ | March z. For treaties with the Indian tribes north is 
 - weft of the river Ohio . 100,000 
- For the relief of Elijah Boftwick 145 “42 


For defraying certain fpecific demands 599107 41. 


14,266,899 41 
Balance being the eftimated furplus of 
revenue to the end of the year 1793) 
collected and to be colleéted, beyond | ial 
the appropriations charged thereon 2,534,212 82 


Dols. 16,80 1,112 agi 


The produét of the duties on imports and tonnage, for the a 
* Fa is eftimated, according to the afcertained amount, in the preceding 
year. This eftimate is juftified by the abftra&t herewith alfo fubmitted, 
b iting the produét for the two firft quarters. of the prefent year, as 


ae on returns Sag at the treafuryy being 2 7508; baie dellars 
Sei Sand 
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and 22 cents. The product for the two remaining quarters is not com. 
- pated as high as that of the two firft; becaufe circumftances and informa- 
tion render it probable, that it will be lefs, and that the drawbacks pay- 
able within the laft, will be more confiderable than thofe payable within 
the firft half year. . The afcertained product of 1792, the rates of duty 
being t the fame, is ‘deemed the fafeft guide. Some favings upon the fum 
appropriated for different puipofes may render this eftimated furphus | 
more confiderable, than is ftated : but while the extent of thefe favings 
cannot be deemed very great, their amount (thefe purpofes not being 
yet fully fatisfied) cannot be pronounced. If the product of the year 
1794, fhould equal that of the prefent year; the fund will be more than _ 
fufficient for P Vphaieed propofed to be charged upon it. If this 


cannot entirel counted upon, it is hoped that a reliance may be en-— 


tertained of its pains at leafbadequate. | | ie 


Abfiral of the New Amount of Duties on Imports and Founage, which have 
accrued id the United States during the firft and fecond Quarters of the 
ep Teak 1795. # 


if Qro Ending 318) 2d: Qr. ending 


STATES; (¢ Total amouiite 
March 179 % 301b June. 
ing Dolls. ents.| Dolls.  Cents.| Dolls. Cents. 
N.Hampfhire | #: 265393 26.2%) } 126,993. 26 
Maflachufetts vr 324 52 3-41 340,621 > § 3-41. 948,444.58 1-2 
Rhode [fland 1,665.52 .|., 675078 93 68,744 45 
Conneéticut 203394 47 70,507 84 96,g02 31. 
Vermont: ° - ROE 
New York 122,419 49 | 532,542 45 654,961 94 
New Jerfey 924 3 Pn TE RGeAY 2,803 395 
Pennfylvania 1579523 .93 __ 586,000 4439529 OF 
Delaware eh 8 08 ae da 25319 71 2,448 78 
Maryland 49352 54 3-4|) 161,987. 28, 3-4], 211,409 $3 1-2 
Virginia 40993 15>. .|, 104,182 621-2) 145175 77 12 
Weatuc ys eine aes ag yes a 
N. Carolina®’ | 29537175 3-4] ~ 16 696.43 eet 68 3-4) 
§.Carolina 91,040 54. - 106,547 94 197,588 18 
Georgiay 1.0% ,Gf 27923723 2,367 67 | 3290 99 


= —e 


551721 54 1-412,0195124 44 Lika ob ae 


Dedud N. Hamp, a 15893 42 1-2 


‘Vermont. go. 33 


,019,042 11, 


497595 1 = 


- 519828 fds 3-4/2 


Net amount 


‘ gee 


But i sa is ‘a aro alfo to be made for th " ee me 
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the United and individual States, in favour of certain ftates. The 
annual fum of intereft upon thofe balances, is 128,978 dollars and 

- 8 cents, computed according to the proportions by which intereft is. 
adjufted on the affumed debt. If Congrefs fhall think proper to make 
the requifite provifion out of the duties on imports and tonnage, it 
will be neceffary to its efficacy, that a priority be fecuréd to it: an 
object which ‘will. require attentioti in making the appropriations 
above contemplated. It is confidered, that there will be ftill no ha 

ward of deficiency ; and if there fhould be any, it would feem moft 
proper, that it fhould fall on the appropriation for the current fervice; 
to be fupplied, till further provifion can be madey by a loan. 

A provifion for paying, during the year 1794, intereft on fuch part 

_ of the domeftic debt, as may:remain tnfubfcribed, will come under a 
like confideration. 

It appears proper, likewife, to notice, that no, pravifion has yet 
been made, for paying the yearly intereft, on the two million loan 
had of the bank of the United States. The bank has hitherto difs 
eounted the amount of that intereft out of its dividends on the ftock 
belonging to the United States, but for want of an approbation the 
bafinefs cannot receive a regular adjuftment at the treafury. An aps : 
propriation of fo much of the dividends as may be neceflary towards 
the payment of the intereft will obviate the dificulty.—The fecond 
inftalment of that loan has ‘been comprifed in the foregoing. view; 
becaufe it is imagined that Congrefs may judge it expedient to pto- 
vide for its payment out of the foreign fund, as they did with regard 
to the firft inftalment. The ftatement herewith alfo communicated, 
exhibits the prefent fituation of that fund, fhewing a balance unex. 
pended of five hundred and feventy-feven thoufand, two hundred and 

_ eighty-four dollars, and fifty-fix cents, liable to the obfervation at the 
bottom thereof. 


Srats or Montes transferred to the United States, out of the proceeds 
of Foreign Loans, 


To this fum paid to France for the ufe of St. Dr. 
Domingo = “ . mia Dols. 726,029 
Payment to France of 3 millions of livres, pur- 
fuant to an agreement with M. Ternaat - $44,500 
Ditto for mifcellaneous purpofes paid to M. — | 
Piensnt®.: ..- er - - 493400. 
_ Inftalment due to France, September 3d, 17939 - 


4,500,000 livres — | - ° ote Aap 292:250 
I No. v. Ll " Tnfta 
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Inftalment due to France November 5th, 1793» 
13000;000 livres. 
On which there has been paid Dols. 178,879 35 


Balance to be paid - - 2;620 65 

| . a 181,500 
‘Payment made to foreign of- 

cufieergdo ey se shiseni <» Dole 665089" 97 

Referved to be paid “ 125,227.13 . 
wie a wer am aiae 1915316 9@ 
This fam expended in pur- 

chafes of the public debt, 
SF zt + : 
& Wg 9G 53 Feb. 45 Dols. 50,000 
Ditto 19, : 234,901 8g - 

tay“ 23i! Sept. 2, | 5:000 
oa | a 334:901 89° 
{uxftalment to the bank of the United States 200,000 
Balance fubje& to further difpofition 9 69797528496 
“ge oe | Dols. 310779173 35 


By this fum drawn by the treafurer on the commiffioners in Amfter- 
ovdam.) © 

Avid OF P25 Cr. 
bes Florins 5,649,621 8—2,305,769 13 
From which dedué 

- the amount of bills 
!vf4ld to the bank of 


&. the United-States, 4h, 
_ afterwards furren- é 
_ dered 495;000 —~ 200,000 


——<——<—<——<— ee 


§3154,621 2-8 

By this fum applied in Europe to the payment of 

intereft; for which provifion was made’out of 

domeftic funds, and thereby pile drawn to 

the United States, .viz. 
Intereft from the rift. . 

pf Feb. 1791, to 

the rft of. Dec. | a ee 

41793» paid and to. _ if . \) ean . 


“131055769 13 


sd eR 
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be paid, Florins 25940790 13 ‘Ne oe a) a3 

From which deduét ‘ | | weisey yieh® 
this fam remitted 

from hence. , 536565 4 wa 
‘ . wad 
Florins 44049225 gr at 36 4n-1t 97134049 22 


Dols. 3307791739 a 


amen 


But in judging of the expediency of making the provifion intimated 
it is neceflary to take into confideration, that on the firft-of June 17949 
a fecond inftalment of 1,000,000 of florins; of the capital of the Dutch 
debt, became payable; for which, by the laft advices, it appeared 
problematical, owing to the {ituation of the affairs of Europe, whether 


 provifion could be made by a further loan. ‘This circumftance is an 


obftacle to the immediate application of the refidue of the foreign 
fund according to its deftination—that being the only refource yet 
provided, out of which the inftalment of the Dutch debt can be paid, 
sf farther loan cannot be procured in time. More decifive informa- 
tion on the point may every day be expected. 

In the mean time, no inconvenience can enfue from applying a por- ~ 
tion of that refidue to the payment of the inftalment of the two mil- 
lion loan—the degree in which it will intrench upon the means in 
poffeffion for fatistying the enfuing inftalment of the Dutch debt, being 
eafily fufceptible of afubftitute. And there will be. time enough for 
providing one, if a loan fhould not be obtained, Ms 

By an arrangement made with the bank, the intereft of the firft in- 
fralment ceafed the laft of December 1792, though the payment could 


' not legally be confummated till July following, 


A provifion for payment on the fecond inftalment at the end of the 
prefent year will continue this defirable courfe, and work a public 
faving ; though, owing to the long credits given for the duties, an- 
ticipations of their proceeds, by temporary loans, may, be neceffary to 
the being prepared for the exigences of the current fervice. 


; _ Thus the prefent eligible fituation of the United States, compared t 


that of Great Britain, or Europe at large, as it refpects taxes or 
contributions, for the payment. of all public charges, appears ma- 
nifeft. | 


* The precife account of fums thus paid for intereft, cannot be definitively. pros 
nounced till‘the conapletion of the fettlement of foreign accounts, now goingon at the 
fae WR 
a 3 9 L I 2 Io 


al 
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In the United States, the average proportion of his earnings, which 
each citizen pays per annum, for the fupport of the civil, military, 
and naval eftablifhments, and for the difcharge of the intereft of the 
public debts of his country, &c. is aboyt one dollar and a quarter, 
In Great Britain, the taxes of thefe objets, on an average, amount to 
above two guineas per annum to each perfon, Hence it appears, that 
in the United States they enjoy the bleffings of a free government 
and mild laws, of perfonal liberty, and protection of property, for 

pearly one tenth part of the fum which is paid in England for the pur- 
chafe of fimilar benefits, too generally without the attainment of. them. 
The American citizen likewife has the profpect of the taxes, which he 
pays, {mall as they are, being leffened, while the fubjects of all the old 
European g governments can have no expectation but of their burdens be~ 
jing increafed, 1a 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 


This fociety, inftituted immediately on the clofe of the Wary in 


1783, has made fo much noife beth i in Europe and America, and has. 


derived fuch dignity and importance from the characters who: compote } 
it, that it-is thought proper to infert the inftigution at large, for the ~ 
information of the uninformed, and for the gratification of the refpec- 
table members of the Cincinnati, who with to have their friendly and 
charitable intentions fully: underftood by all claffes of thei fellow 
citizens. | : 


2S, originated with General Knox, who, with the good intention of | 
reconciling the minds of his military brethren to the private life on 
which they were foon to enter, projected the plan. Knox imparted 
his propofals to certain officers, ‘They were afterward communicated 
to the feveral regiments of the refpective lines, and an officer from each 
was ‘appointed, who, with the generals, fhould take the fame into con~ 
Stuben, the fénior officer. ‘prefent, prefided. At their next meeting on 
the 13th, the plan, having been revifed, was accepted, The fubftance 
of it was—tff ‘The’ officers of the American army do hereby, in the 
moft folemn manner, affociate; conttitute, and combine themfelves, i into 
one Society of Friends, to endure as long as they fhall endure, or any 
OF THEIR ELDEST ‘MALE HOSTERITY ; ; and in failure thereof, THE 
COLLATERAL. BRANCHES, WHO MAY. BE JUDGED WORTHY OF BE 
COMING ITs SUPPORTERS AND, MEM BERS,—The officers of the Ame- 
rican army, having ‘generally been taken from the citizens of America, | 
pollels high veneration for the chara@er of that illuftrions Romany | 
Es Ah ie Lucry vs : 
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Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus, and being refolved to follow his, 
example, by returning to their citizenfhip, they think they may with 
“propriety denominate themfelves The Society of the Cincinnati. The 
- following principles fhall be immutable—an inceffant attention to pre- 
ferve inviolate the exalted rights and liberties of human nature, for 
which they have fought and bled—An unalterable determination to 
promote and cherifh between the re{pective ftatesy union and national 
honour—To render permanent, cordial affeGtion, and the fpirit of 
brotherly kindnefs among the officers—and to extend ats of benef- 
cence toward thofe officers and their families, who may unfortunately 
be under the neceflity of receiving it. ‘The general fociety will, for 
the fake of frequent communications, be divided into ftate focieties ; 
and thofe again into fuch diftritts as fhall be dire&ted by the ftate fo 
_ cieties. The ftate focieties fhall meet on the fourth of July annually, 
and the general fociety on the firft Monday in May annually, fo long 
as they fhall deem it neceflary, and afterward at lea once in every 
three years. ‘The ftate focieties are to have a prefident, vice-prefident, 
fecretary,» treafurer, and affiftant-treafurer. ‘The meeting of the gee 
_neral fociety fhall confift of its officers, and a reprefentation from each 
flate fociety, in number not exceeding five, whofe expences fhall be 
borne by their refpective ftate focieties. In the general meeting, the 
prefident, yice-prefident, fecretary, affitant-fecretary, treafurer, and 
afliftant-treafurers-general, fhall be chofen to ferve until the nexe 
meeting. . Thofe officers who are foreigners, are to be confidered as 
members in the focieties of any of the ftates in which they may happea 
jtobe. As there are and will at all times be men in the re{peCtive 
ftates eminent for their abilities and patriotifm, whofe views may be 
directed to the fame laudable objeéts with thofe of the Cincinnati, it 
Shall be a rule to admit fuch characters, as honorary members of the 
-fociety for their own lives only ; provided that the number of the ho- 
notary members do not exceed a ratio of one to four of the officers 
and their defcendants,. The fociety fhall have an order, by which its 
jnembers fhall be known and diftinguifhed, which fhall be a medal of 
gold, of a proper fize to receive the propofed emblems, and to be faf- 
pended by a deep blye ribbon, two inches wide, edged with white, 
defcriptive of th the union of America and France.’ 

Thé fociety at the faid meeting dire¢ted, that the prefident-general 
fhould tranfmit, as foon as might be, to each of the following. cha- 
tatters, a medal containing the order of the fociety, viz, the cheva- 
‘lier de la Luzerne, the Sieur Gerard, the count d’ Eftaing, the count 
fe Grafle, the count de Barras, the chevalier d’ Eftouches, the count 


if; ? ye de 
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de Rochambeau, and the generals and colonels in the army; and 
fhould acquaint them, that « the fociety do themfelves ‘the honor to 
confider them as members.” They alfo refolved, that the members 
of the feveral ftate focieties fhould affemble as foon as might be for 
the choice of their officers; “that general Heath; baron Steuben, and. 
general Knox, be a committee to wait on the commander in chief, 
with a copy of the inftitution, and requeft him to honor ‘the fociety 
by placing his name at the head of it.” ‘They likewife defired’ gene- 
ral Heath, to tranfmit copies of the inftitution with the proceedings 
thereon, to the commanding officer of the fouthern army, the fenior 
officer in each ftate, from Pennfylvania to Georgia inclufive, and to the 
commanding oflicer of the Rhode Ifland line, requefting them te take 
‘fuch meafures as may appear to them neceflary for expediting the efta- 
blifhment of their ftate focieties.. Circular letters were accordingly 
written ; and the plan of the Cincinnati carried into execution, with- ‘ 
out the leaft oppofition being given to it by any one flate, or body 

of men in any. | 
A pamphlet was at length publithed, figned Cassius, dated Charles: . 
ton, O&ober 10, 1783, entitled, Confiderations on the Society or 
order of Cincinnati; with this motto, “ Blow ye the trumpet in 
Zion.’ It was thought to have been’written by AZdanus Burke, Efq. 
one of the chief jultices of South Carolina ; and is well executed. The 
author undertook to prove that the Cincinnati erected two diftinct 
orders among the Americans—1ft, A race of hereditary nobles, 
founded on the military, together with the powerful families, and 
firt-rate leading men in the ‘ftate, whofe view it would ever be, to 
rule: and 2dly, The people or plebeians, whofe only view was, not to 
he opprefled ; but whofe fate it would be to fuffer oppreffion under the 
infitution. Remarking upon the reafon for the members being called 
the Cincinnati, he exclaims—* As they were taken from the citizens, — 
‘why in the name of God not be contented to return YO. citizenfhipy 
without ufarping an hereditary order? or with what propriety can 
they denominate themfelves from Cincinnatus, with an ambition fo 
rank as to aim at nothing lefs, than Otium cum Dignitate, retirement 
and a peerage ? Did that virtuous Roman, having fubdued the ené- 
mies of his country, and returned home to tend his vineyards and 
plant his cabbages, confer an hereditary order of peerage on himfelf 
and his fellow foldiers? Ianfwer, No; it was more than he dared to 
‘do. When near the end: he fays,—With regard to myfelf, I will be q 
‘candid to own,. that although I am morally certain: the inftitution 
will entail upon us the evils I have mentioned ; yet I have not ‘the 
moft — 
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moft.diftant idea, that it will come toa diffolution. ‘The firft:clafs, or 
leading gentry in the ftate [of South Carolina], and who will always 
hold the government, will find their intereft in fupporting a diftinc-’ 
tion that will gratify their ambition, by removing them far above’ 
their fellow citizens. The middling order of our gentry, and fubftan- 
tial landholders, may* {ee its tendency; but they can take no ftep to 
oppofe it, having little to do with government. And the lower clafs, 
with the city populace, will never reafon on it till they feel the . 
fmart, and then they will have neither the power nor capacity for a 
reformation.” 3 

The alarm became general, the extreme jealoufy of the new’ repub- 
lics, fufpe€ted danger from the union of the leaders of their late armys 
and efpecially from a part of the inftitution which held out to their 
- pofterity the honour of being admitted members of the fame fodiety. 
To obviate all grounds of jealoufy and fear, the general meeting of the 

fociety recommended an alteration of their inftitution to the ftate fo- 

cieties, which has been adopted. By this recommendation it was pto- 
- pofed to expunge EVERY THING THAT WAS HEREDITARY, and to 
retain little elfe than their original name, and a focial charitable in- 
ftitution for perpetuating their perfonal friendfhip, and relieving the 
wants of their indigent brethren. 


The Institution of the Society, as altered and amended at their firft } 
General Meeting at PHILADELPHIA, May, 1784, 


alia 5 having pleafed the fupreme governor of the univerfe to give 
fuccefs to the arms of our country, and to eftablifh the United fates 
free and independent: Therefore, gratefully to commemorate this 
‘ event—tfo inculcate to the lateft ages the duty of laying down in 
“peace, arms affumed for public defence, by forming an inftitution 
which recognizes that moft important principle—to continue the mu- 
tual friendfhips which commenced under the preffure of common dan- 
: ger, and to effectuate the aéts of beneficence, diftated by the fpirit of 
brotherly kindnefs, towards thofe officers and their families, who un- 
fortunately ‘may be under the neceffity of receiving them; the officers 
‘of the American army do hereby conftitute themfelves into 4 /aciery 
‘of friends: and, poffeffing the higheft veneration for the charatter of 
that illuftrious Roman, Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus, denominate them- 
felves THE socIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. pie 


Secr.I. ‘The perfons who conftitute this fociety, are all the 
- commiffioned and brevet officers of the army and navy of the United 
‘States, who have ferved three years, and who left the fervice with 


“ig reputation ; 
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reputation ; all oficers who were in aétual fervice at the conclufion of 
the war; all.the principle ftaif-officers of the continental army ; and 
the officers who have been deranged by the feveral refolutions of 
Congrefsy upon the different reforms of the army. : 

Sect. II]. ¢ There are alfo admitted into this fociety, the late and 
prefent minifters of his moft chriitian majefty to the United States; 
all the generals and colonels of regiments and legions of the land 
forces; all the admirals and captains of the navy, ranking as colonelss 
who have co-operated with the armies of the United States in their 


exertions for liberty; and fuch other perfons as have béen admitted 


by the refpective ftate-meetings. 

Sect. HI. ¢ The fociety fhall have a prefident, vice-prefident; fe. 
cretarys and affiftant fecretary. 
_ Sect. 1V. *£ There fhall be a meeting of the fociety, at leaft once 


in three years on the firft Monday in May, at fuch place as the pre= — 


fident fhall appoint. 


¢ The faid meeting fhall confift of the aforelaid officers, whofe ex- 


pences fhall be equally born by the ftate funds, and a reprefentation 
from each ftate. 


‘ The bufinefs of this penbral meeting fhall be—to regulate the dife 


tribution of furplus funds ; to appoint.officers for the enfuing term— 
and to conform the bye-laws of ftate meetings to the general objects a 
the inftitution, 

Sect. V. ¢ The fociety fhall be divided into ftate-meetings: each 
meeting fhall have a prefident, vice-prefident, fecretary and treafuser, 
tefpectively to be chofea by a majority of votes annually. 


Sect. VI. « The ftate meetings fhall be on the anniverfary of in. 
dependence. They fhall concert fuch meafures as may conduce to the” 
benevolent purpofes of the fociety; and the feveral ftate-meetings — 


fhall, at fuitable periods, make application to their refpective legiflae 
tures for grants of charters. 
Secr. VII. « Any member removing from one fate to another, 


is to be confidered, in all refpects, as belonging to the meeting of the 


ftate in which he fhall actually refide. 
Secor. VIII. « The ftate-mecting fhall judge of the qualification 


of its members, admonith, and, if neceflary, expel any one who may. 


conduct himfelf unworthily. 
Srcr. 1X. ¢ The fecretary of each ftate-meeting fhall regifter the 


names of the members refident in each ftate, and tranfmit a copy — 


thereof to the fecretary of the fociety. 
Sect. Kes ‘Ta order to » form funds for the relief of unfortunate 


members Sp | 
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thémbets, their widows and orphans, each officer fhall deliver to the 
treafurer of the ftate-meeting, one month’s pays 


Sect. XI. ‘ No donation thall be received but from the citizens 
of the United States. 


Srcr. XII. * The funds of each ftate-meéting thall be loaned to 
the ftate, by permifion of the Jegiflature, and the intereft only, an» 
nually be applied.for the purpofes of thé fociety; and if, in pros 
cefs of time, difficulties fhould occur in executing the intentions of 
this focietyy t!.c legiflatures of the feveral ftates fhall be entitled to 
make fuch equitable difpofition as may bé moft baghadMid with 
the original defign of the conftitution. 


Secr. XIII. ¢ The fubjeGs of his moft Chriftian seni mém- 
bers of this focietyy may hold meetings at their pleafure, and form 
regulations for their polices conbdtniaiete the objeéts of the inftitu. 
tion, and to the fpirit of their government. 


Sect. XIV. « The fociety fhall have an order; which fhall be an 
eagle of gold, fufpended by a deep blue ribbon, edged with white, 
deferiptive of the union of Ametica and France, bearing on its breaft the 
emblems defcribed, as follows. | 


‘ The principal figure to be Ciner RAGE three fenators prefent- 
ing him witha {word and other military enfigns: On a field in the back 
ground his wife ftanding at the door of the cottage ; near it a plough, 
and other inftruments of hufbandry. Round the a Hotes omnia reliquit 
fervare rempublicam. On the reverfe, the fun rifing, a city with’ open 
gates, and veffels entering the port; Fame crowning Cincinnatus with 
a wreath, infcribéd, cirtutis premium. Below, hands joining, fupporte 
ing a heart, with the motto, e/fo perpetua. Round the whole, Societas 
Cincinnatorumy inflituta\ A, D. 1783. 


AGRICULTURE, 


The three important objects of attention in the United States are 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures.. The richnefs of the foil, | 
' which amply rewards the induftrious hufbandman; the temperature of the 

climate, which admits’ of fteady labour; the cheapnefs of land, which 

tempts the foreigner from his native home, lead us to confider agri 
culture as the prefent great leading intereft of that country, This fur- 
nifhes outward cargoes, not only for all their own fhips, but for thofe 
‘alfo which foreign nations fend to their ports; or in other words, it 
pays for all their importations ; it fupplies a great part of the clothing 
of the inhabitants, and food for them and their cattle, What is cone 
pe You. I, : * m | fumed 


— 
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fumed at homey, including the materials, for manufa@turing, is four of 
five times the value of what is exported. | 

The number of people employed in agriculture, is at leaft three parts 


in four of the inhabitants of the United States; fome fay more.’ It fol- — 


lows of courfe that they form the body of the militia, who are the bul- 
wark of the nation. ‘The value of their property occupied by agricul. 


ture, is many times greater than the property employed in every other — 


way. The fetilemént of wafte lands, the fubdivifion of farms, and the 
numerous improvements in hufbandry, annually increafe the pre-emt 
nence of the agricultural intereft. The refources they derive from it, 
are_at all times certain and indifpenfably neceflary : befides, the rural 
life promotes healthy by its ative nature; and moralityy by keeping 
the people from the luxuries and vices of the populous towns. In fhort, 
agriculture is the fpring oftheir commerce, and the parent of manufac 
turese . 


COMMERCE. 


The vaft extent of fea-coaft, which fpreads before the confederated 
ftates ; the number of excellent harbours and fea-port towns they pof-_ 


fefs; the numerous creeks and immenfe baysy: which indent the coaft 5 
and the rivers, lakes, and canals, which peninfulate the whole country 
added to its agricultural advantages and improvementss give this part of 
America fuperior advantages for trades ‘Their commerces including 
their exports, imports, fhipping, manufaCtures, and fifheries, may 


‘properly be confidered as forming one intereft. ‘This has been confi- 


@ 


Since commerce has ever been confidered as the handmaid of agth- 


‘culture, particularly in America, where the agricultural intereft fo 


greatly predominates 5 and fince neither can flourifh without the othery, 
policy and intereft point out the neceflity of fuch a fyftem of commer= 


- cial and agricultural regulations, as will originate and effeétually pre- 


ferve a proper conneétion and balance between them. 


The confumption of fifh, oil, whale-bone, and. other articles ob- 


tained through the fifheries, in the towns and counties that are con- 
venient for navigation, has become much greater than is generally 


fuppofed, It is computed that no lefs than five thoufand barrels of 
“mackarel, falmon, and pickled codfifh, are. vended annually in the city — 
of Philadelphia’: add to them the dried fith, oil, {permaccti candlesy. 


whale-bone, &c, and it will be found that a little fleet of floaps, and. 
ichooners are employ ed i in the bufinefs, 


wah et b ane STS 
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‘dered asthe great object, and the moft important interett of the New 
- England States. 
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The demand for the forementioned articles is proportionably great 
in the other parts of the Union, efpecially -in Bofton and the large 
commercial towns that lie along the coaft north-eaftward, which enter 
largely into the fifhing trade, and the veffels employed in tranfport> 
ing them proportionably numerous. The increafe of their towns and 
manufactures will increafe the demand for thefe articles, and of courfe 
the number of coafting veffels. In the prefent ftate of their naviga- 

tion, they can be ‘in no doubt of procuring thefe fupplies by means 
of their own veffels. This will afford encouragement to the bufi- 
nefs of fhip-building, and increafe the number of their feamen, who 
mutt hereafter form an important part of the defence of their coun- 
try. Add to thefe, their profpets from the fur trade of Canada; 
the vaft fettlements which are making at Pittfburg, Geneffe, and in 
other parts in the neighbourhood of Canada; the advantages of their 
inland navigation, by means of the lakes, the northern branches of 
the Ohio, the Potomack, the Sufquehannah, and the Hudfon,. with 
many other circumftances depending not only on the fituation, but 
likewife on the climate, proximity, &e. muft, in a few years, put 
a large fhare of this trade into their hands, and procure them, at 
leaft, a proportionable fhare of the large profits thence arifing, which 
Canada, fince the’year 1763, has enjoyed almoft exclufively. Thefe 
advantages, however, are ftill but in profpeét;.and muft remain fo until 
the Britifh, agreeable to the treaty of peace, fhall have evacuated the 
forts at Niagara, the large fettlements of the Heights, that of Michilil- 
makinak, &c. And although the Britifh, by the treaty of peace, are to 
enjoy with the Americans the portages of the navigation of the lakes, 
yet, fhould a difpute arife, it will not be convenient for the former to 
conteft it; for the northern and north-eaftern parts of the continent, ine 
cluded in the Britifh limits, are much colder, more mountainous and 
poorer than the United States, and have no rivers, but fuchas are full 
of rapids and falls; confequently, this trade cannot be carried on by the - 
Canadians with the fame facility nor advantaye as bythe Americans. Still 
England will have left the exchafive right to the communication from 
Montreal with the High-lands, through the large river of the Ottawas, 
which flows into the river St. Lawrence at the lake of the Two Moun- | 
tains, nine miles from that city; but its rapids and falls render.this way, 
if not impracticable, at leaft always very expenfive and precarious. 

The quantity of furs, deer and elk fkins, annually imported: from 
_ the northern parts of America to England, is prodigious. In 1784, 

_ the amount of fales for fufs was more than two hundred and forty 
: Mma2_- five 
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five thoufand pounds. It has not equalled this fum every year fince, 
but has feldom varied more than from ten to twenty thoufand pounds, 
and this often on the favourable fide. When we tonfider the num- — 
ber of animals deftroyed to furnifh fuch extenfive products, the mind 
feels itfelf loft in contemplating the vaft tract of country that could af- - 
ford an habitation for them. 

The following is a ftatement of the number of furs, &c. expofed 
to fale at’ the New- York coffee-houte, in Londons in the prefent year, 

1794, by the regular brokers : 


209,892, Tacoon. . «10,090 wolf 304,130 deer 

25,074 bear 18,930 fox 1,085 elk 

- 34,300 martin 780 wolverin 6,890.feals\ #2: 
246,830 beaver | 31,370 mufquath 983 Jamb. 

29,845 otter | u rabbit and 4,820 fquirrel 
 §,840 oppoffum af? { white hare 8,300 fifher 

43,220 Cat 5 bag: phogp Ss kidd ..' 22,600 coneys 


57,580 mink 


To thefe mutt be aiited a fmall quantity of furs, and deer not yet. — 


fold; thofe fold.in private trade, anda quantity fold public by ano- 


ther hand,. amounting to more than fix thoufand pounds.. Inthis 


enumeration, the quantity imported by the Hudfon’s Bay Company 
is not noticed.” The chief of thefe furs are paid for in Englifh ma- 


nufactures.—Not more than a fourth part of them, beaver, rabbit, 


and deer fkins excepted, if fo much, are done any, thing more:to in ~ 
England, than beat, forted; and re-packed; a great: portion are re- 
fhipped to Germany, and difperfed through the various parts of the 
empire, France, &c. fome are fhipped | from London direét for France, » 
and fome to Ruffia, China, &c. at immenfe profits. 

This valuable trade, which is carried on through Quebec, will a _ 
great part of it fall into the hands of the Americans, as foonas the for- — 
tifications, which the Britith poffefs in their northern territories, fhall 
be reftored. .To this confideration, rather than to the pretended ~ 
compaflion for the Royalifts, may be attr ibuted the delay of that ref- 
titution. The period when this reftitution mu/? be made, is however 
arrived ; a period which the Britith government have long anticipated ? 
with forrow. Such are fome of the commercial refources and prof- — 
pects of the United States. 


But for various reafons, the advantages for trade which nature has fo 
liberally given the Americans, have never, till fince the eftablifhment 


of the prefent government, been properly improved. Before the re-. 


volution, Great-Britain claimed an exclufive right to the trade of her 


A aay, American 
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Peer sicais eolénics This right, which fhe inflexibly maintained, enas— 
bled her to fx her own price, as well on the articles which fhe pur- 
chafed from them, as upon thofe of her own manufactures exported 
for their confumption. The carrying trade, too, was preferved almoft 
exclufively in her own hands, which afforded a temptation to the care, 
riers, that was often too powerful to be withitood, to exact exorbitant 
commiflions and freights. Although we will not even hazard a cone 
jecture how much Great Britain enriched herfelf by this exclufive trade 
with her colonies, yet this we may fay, that by denying them the pri- 
vilege of carrying their own produce to foreign markets, fhe deprived 
them of the opportunity of realizing, in their full extent, the advan- 
tages for trade which nature has given them. 

The late war, which brought about the feparation from Great Bri- 
tain, threw the commercial affairs of America into great confufion. 
| The powers of the old confederation were unequal to the compleat exes 
cution of any meafures, calculated effectually to recover them from their 
deranged fituation. Through want of power in the old Congrefs to 
colle a revenue for the difcharge of their foreign and domeftic debt, 
_their credit was deftroyed, and trade of confequence greatly embar- 
‘taffed, * Each State, in her defultory regulations of trade, regarded her 
own intereft, while that of the union was neglected. And fo different 
were the interefts of the feveral States, thattheir laws refpecting trade 
often clafhed with each other,’ and were productive of unhappy confe- 
quences. The large commercial States had it in their power to opprefs 
their neighbours; and in fome inftances this power was direétly or 
indirettly exercifed. Thefe impolitic and unjuftifiable regulations, 
formed. on the impreffion of the moment, and proceeding from no 
uniform or permanent principles, excited unhappy jealoufies between 
the clafhing States, and occafioned frequent ftagnations in their trade, 
and in fome inftances, a fecrecy in their commercial policy. But. the 
wife meafures which have been adopted by Congrefs, under the pres 
fent efficient government of the United States, have extricated them 
almoft entirely from thefe embarraffments, and put a new and pleaf- 
ng face upon their public affairs, Invefted with the adequate powers, 
Congrefs have formed a fyftem of commercial regulations, which 
enable them to meet the oppofers of their trade upon their own 
ground; a fyffem which has placed their commerce on a refpetable, 
uniform, and intelligible footing, adapted to promote the general 
interefts of the ynion, with the {malleft injury tq the individual States, 

The countries with which the United States have had their chief 
¢ommercial intercourfe are Spain, Portugal, Frances Great Britain, the 

United 


§ 
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United Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden, and their American pot. bs 
feffions, Ruffia, &c. &c,. &e. and the articles of export which conftitute, | 


at prefent, the bafis of that commerce are as follows ; 


ORES, METALS, &C. 


Copper Ore Skimmers and ladles 
, Pig Anchors 
Sheet Grapnails 
Manufactured Mufkets 
Jron, the ton : Cutlaffes 
Pig Knives and forks 
Shot for cannon . Chefts of carpenters’ tools 
Bar Nails 
Nail rods, &c. ’ Waggon boxes 
- Hoops Pots, kettles, and other eaftings 
Axes Cannon 
Hoes | Swivels 
Drawing knives Shot for cannon 
Scythes Lead, Sheet 
Locks and bolts Pig 
Shovels Shot 
NAVAL STORES, fe 
Hemp Rofin | ; 
Cables and cordage | Turpentine 2 Ne 
Patchy!) °° Sail cloth 
Tar 
3 PROVISIONS. 
Rice Dried fifh 
Flour Pickled fith 
Ship ftuff | “Cheats "7. 
Rye meal Lard 
Indian meal : a Butter 
Buckwheat meal Saufages 
Oat meal Carcafes of mutton 
Muftard Neats tongues 
Bread Oytfters pickled 
Beef Potatoes — ie 
Pork Onions 
Crackers . Other vegetables, 
Hams and bacon Reeds . 


Venifon and mutton hams aan 
SPIRITS) 


ae 
ey 
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SPIRITS, WINES, &c. 


Molaffes _ Madeira and other wine 
Rum, American. ~ Bottled ditto fe 
Rum; Weft India Vinegar 
Brandy Effence of Spruce 
Brandy, Peach Beer 
Gin . Ale 
Ditto Porter 
Ditto . Ditto bottled 
Cordials } 
LIVE STOCK. 
Horned Cattle Deer 
Horfes Hogs 
Mules ; Poultry 
Sheep 


Moofe and elk Mufquafh 


DRUGS) MEDICINES; &Ce 
Glauber falts Saflafras wood or root 


Pink, China and fnake root _Genfang, &c., &c. 
Saflafras bark 


GROCERIES. 
Caffia and cinnamon Cocoa 
Cloves 4 Chocolate 
Pimento Brown fugar 
Pepper, Loaf fugar 
Sago = Other fugars 
Teas ta ' Raifins 
Coffee 

_ GRAIN SEEDS AND PULSE, 

Wheat Madder 
Rye Garden feeds 
Barley Hay feed 
Indian corn Mautftard feed 
Oats i Cotton feed 
Buck wheat * . Flax feed 


Peas and Beans 
SKINS AND FURS. 


Buffalo and cow hides *- Beaver 
Morocco » Martin 
Calf in hair Mink 


‘ Deer 
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(Skins and Furs continued ). 


Deer fkins 

Seals 
Bear, wolfe, and ee 
Otter 

Raccoon 


SADLERY) AND OTHER 


Saddles, mens’ 
Bridles © 
Whips 


Cat i 
Fox 

Wolveren 

Squirrel, and 

Sundry other fkins and furs 


ARTICLES IN LEATHER, 


Shoes, mens’ and womens’ 
Boots 


Boot legs 


Coachand other carriage harnefs Leathcr tanned and drefled 


Waggon and cart geers 


TIMBER WORK. . 


Frames of veffels 


Frames of houfes 


f{fnows windows and doors 
boats : ‘ e 
HOUSE FURNITURE. 
Tables Clocks 
Bedfteads Clock cafes 
Defks Chefts 
Bureaus Chairs, Windfor 
Sophas and fettees Chairs Rufh 
CARRIAGES. 
Coaches, Phaetons, &c. 
Chariots, Waggons and carts 


wood. 


Staves and heading 
Shingles 
Shook cafks 
Cafks 

Laths 

Hoops 
Hoop-poles 
Matts 

Bow [prits 
Booms 

Spars 

Hand fpikes | 
Pumps 


Boxes and brakes 
Blocks 

Oars 

Oar rafters 

‘Trunnels 

Cedar and oak knees 
Breaft hooks 

Carlings » 

Anchor ftocks 

Cedar pofts 

Oak boards and plank 
Pine balk 

Pine boards and plank — oe 
Other 
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(Wo aod continued, ) 
- Other boards and pani: Maft hoops 
Scantling Axe helves 


"S Ditto, ditto 

tx Mahogany 

Lignum vite 

_Logwood and nicaragua 
Mahogany, logwood, &c. 
Oak, pine, &c. 

Cords of oak, pine, hickory, &c. 
Ditto of oak bark 

Oak bark, ground 


g [oi pine, &c. 


Trufs hoops 
Yokes and bowes for oxen 
Lock ftocks 
Worm tubs 


’ Wheel barrows 


Waggon and cart wheels 
Spokes and Fellies 

Spinning wheels 

Tubs, pails, &c. 

Bowls, difhes, platters, &c. 


SUNDRIES. 


Afhes, pot Nutts * 
Athes, pearl Oil whale 
Apples Oil fpermaceti 
Bricks Oil linfeed 
Boats Spirits of turpentine 
Bellows for {miths Porcelain or China ware 
Brimftone Powder, gun 
Blacking: or lampblack Powder, hair 
Bayberries Pomatum 
Cider Paints 
Ditto bottled Pipes 
Chalk Printing preffes 
Cotton Printing types 
Candles, myrtle wax Plaifter of Paris 
Wax Soap 
Tallow 7 Starch 
Spermaceti Snuif 
Coals Steel 
Craneberries Silk, raw 
Corks Silver, old 
Corn-fans - Salt 
Duck-Ruffia Stone ware 
Canes and walking-fticks Feathers 
American cotton and wool-cards Flints 
Flax Grindftones 
Vor. XI, No Glaft — 
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ae 


i) a: 


Glafs ware Nankeens 
Ditto for windows Ditto manufactured 
Honey Tallow 
Hops Twine 
By Towcloth 
Hats | Toys for children 
Horns " Tin 

. Horntips Ditto manufactured 
Indigo Varnifh 
Lime Whalebone, &¢. 
Yellow or queén’s wate Wax, Bees 
Tobacco Myrtle, &c. 


The proportion of their exports, and their value to the nations before 
mentioned, and to their dominions fefpectively, as they ftood in the — 
yeat 1791 is as follows. 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS, 


4 we 


Dols. Cts, 
To the dominions of ‘Ruffia * BRET ie 3,570 
To the dominions of Sweden ~ N e 21,866. 2 
To the dominions of Denmark as - - 2773273» 53 
To the dominions of the United Netherlands - 1,634,825. 6 
To the dominions of Great Britain “ ie 759531418, 24 
To the Imperial ports of the Anftrian Netherlands and 
Germany e = = 362,010, 21 
To Hamburg, Bremen; and othet Hanfe towns - 645269. 25 
- 'To the dominions of France = - - 4,298,762. 26 
To the dominions of Spain - e é 1,301,286, 95 
‘To the dominions of Portugal - 2 1,039,696, 47 
To the Italian Ports : “ - 31,726. 90 
'To Morocco - * . % 3,660. 50 
To the Eait Indies, generally - Z - 318,628. 46 
To Africa, generally - . : : 68,477. 92 
To the Welt Indies, geneially. * - 599434. 36 
To the North Weft Coaft of America - - 81380 
To Europe and the Weft Indies for a market = 29)274. 5 
Total Dollarg ORS TUES. 45 


The - 
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The exports of the year ending September 31, 1792, amounted in 
value to twenty-one millions, five thoufand fivehundred and fixty-eight 
pounds, from whioh time they have been gradually on the increafe, 

The imports of America, confift moftly of articles on which European 
induftry has been exhaufted, an idea of their extent, as well as of that 
of the American navigation, depending on their commerce, will appear 
iby the following tables, containing abftracts of duties on the imports, 
and on the tonnage of veflels entered into the different ports of the 

United States, in the year 1791. : é 
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280°. | GENERAL DESCRIPTION iy 


It may be neceffary here to notice the principal reftrictions, impofitions, 
and prohibitions fuftained by the United States in their trade with the 


he 
wt AY 
a. 
S, 


different European kingdoms, in contraft with thofe fuftained by them — j 


in their trade with the United States. 7 

Of their commercial objeéts, SpAiN receives favorably, their bread, 
ftuff, falted fith, wood, fhips, tar, pitch, and turpentine. On their 
meals, however, as well as on thofe of other foreign countries, when re- 
exported to their colonies, they have lately impofed duties, of from half 
a dollar to two dollars the barrel, the duties being fo proportioned to 
the eurrept price of their own flour, as that both together are to make 
the conftant fum of nine dollats per barrel. 

They do not difcourage the rice, pot and pearl ath, falted provifions, 
or whale oil of the United States; but thefe articles being in {mall de- 


mand at their markets, are carried thither but ina {mall degree, Their 


demand for rice, however, is increafing. Neither tobacco, nor indigo 


are received there. American commerce is permitted with their Ca= 


nary Lilands, under the fame conditions. 


The Spaniards, and their colontes, are the a@tual confumers of what 


they receive from the United States, 


The navigation of the United States is free with the kingdom of 


Spain; foreign goods. being received there in their fhips, on the fame 


conditions as if carried in their own, or in the vefiels of the country of 


which fuch goods are the manufacture or produce. | 
_ PoRTUGAL receives favourably-American grain, bread, falted fifh, 
and other falted provifions,-wood, tar, pitch and turpentine. _ 

For flax-feed, pot and _pearl-afh, though not difcouraged, there is little 
demand. : 

American fhips pay 20 per cent. on being fold to Portuguefe fubjectss 
and are then free bottoms. | 

Foreign goods, except thofe of the Eaft Indies, are received on the 
fame footing in American veflels, as in their own, or any others; that 
is ta fay, on general duties of from twenty to twenty-eight per cent, 
and confequently their navigation is unobftructed by them. —Tobaccos 
rice and meals are prohibited. 


The Portuguefe and their colonics confume what they receive from. 


the American States. 
Thefe regulations extend to the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape de 
Verd iflands, except that in thefe, meals and rice are received freely. 
France receives favourably American bread ituff, rice, wood, pot and 
pearl afhes. | 


A duty of five fous the kental, or nearly four and an half cents is 
3 paid 
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paid on American tar, pitch, and turpentine. Whale oils pay fix livres 
the kental, and are the only foreign whale oils admitted. Of the ftates, 
indigo pays five livres on the kental; their own two and an half: but a 

"difference of quality, {till more than a difference of duty, prevents its 
feeking that market. 

Salted beef is received freely for re-exportation, but if for home con- 
fumption, it pays five livres the kental. Other falted provifions pay that 
duty in all cafes, and falted fifth is made lately to pay the prohibitory one 
of twenty livres in the kental.. 

American fhips are free to carry to France all foreign goods which 
may be carried in their own or any other veffels, except tobaccoes not 
the growth of the ftates; and they participate with the French thips 
in the exclufive carriage of whale oils and tobaccoes, 

During their former government, the tobacco was under a monopoly; 

- but paid no duties, and American fhips were freely fold in their ports, 

_ and converted into national bottoms. The firft national affembly took 
from American fhips this privilege: they emancipated tobacco from its 
monopoly, but fubjected it to duties of eighteen livres fifteen fous the 

_kental, carried in their own, and twenty-five livres 1f carried in Ame- 
tican veffelsy a difference more than equal to the freight of the article. 

The French nation have however offered to enter into a new treaty 
of commerce with the United States on more liberal terms and in the 

_ mean time have relaxed fome of the above reftraints and feverities. 

Great Brrratn receives from the ftates pot and pearl afhés free, 
while thofe of other nations pay a duty of two fhillings and thréé-pence, 
the kental. ‘There is an equal diftin¢tion in favour of their bar iron, of — 
which article, however, they do not produce enough for their own ufe. 

. Woods are free from America, whilft they pay fome fmall duty from 
other countries. Their tar and pitch pay 11d. fterling the barrel; from 
other alien countries they pay about a penny and a third more, — 

Their tobacco, for Britifh confumption, pays 1s. gd. fterling the 
pound, cuftom and excife, befides heavy expences of colleétion, And 
fice, in the fame cafe, pays 7s. 4d. fterling the hundred weight; which, 
rendering it too dear as an article of common food, it is confequently 
ufed in very fmall quantity. | ote 

The falted fith, and other falted provifions of the United States, ex- 
cept bacon, are prohibited. Bacon and whale oil are under prohibitory 
duties ; fo are their grains, meals, and bread, as to our internal confump- 
tions unlefs in times of fuck fcarcity as may raife the price of wheat to 

50s. fterling the quarter, and other grains and meals in proportion. , 

Vou, I, 7 Oo American 
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American fhips, though purchafed and navigated by Britifh fubjets, 
are not permitted to be ufed, even in our trade with them. 

While the veffels of other nations are fecured by ftanding laws, which 
cannot be altered, but by the concurrent will of the three branches of 


the Britith legiflature, in bringing hither any produce or manufature — 


of the country to which they belong, which may be lawfully carried in 
any veffels, American fhips with the fame prohibition of what is foreign, 
are further prohibited by a ftanding law (12 Car. II. 28. §. 3,) from 
bringing hither all and any of their own domeftic produétions and ma- 
nufactures. A fubfequent act, indeed, has authorifed the executive power 
to permit the carriage of their produ¢tions in their own bottoms,at its fole 
difcretion ; and the permiffion has been given from year to year by pro- 
clamation, but fubject every moment to be withdrawn on its fingle will, 
in which event, American veffels having any thing of the kind on board, 
ftand interdifted from the entry of all Britith ports. The difadvantage 


of a tenure which may be fo fuddenly difcontinued was experienced by — 


the American merchants on a late occafion, when an official notification 
that this law would be ftri¢tly enforced, gave them juft apprehenfions for 
the fate of their veflels and cargoes which they had difpatched or de- 
ftined to the ports of Great Britain. ‘The minifter indeed, frankly ex- 


preffed his perfonal conviction that the words of the order went farther 


than was intended, and fo he afterwards officially informed them; but 
the embarraflments of the moment were real and great, and the pofli- 
bility of their renewal lays their commerce to this. country under the 
fame fpecies of difcouragement as to other countries, where it is regu- 
lated by a fingle legiflator; and the diftinGtion is too remarkable not to 
i be noticed, that the navigation of the American States is excluded from 


the fecurity of fixed saab while that fecurity is given to the navigation 


of others. 

American veffels pay in our ports 1s, gd. fterling per ton, light and tri- 
nity dues, more than is paid by our owz fhips, except in the port of 
London, where they pay the fame as Britith. 

The greater part of what we receive from them is re-exported to other 
countries, under the ufelefs charges of an intermediate depofit and double 
voyage. From tables publifhed in London, and compofed from the 
books of our cuftom-houfes, it appears that, of the indigo imported here 
in the years 1773—-4—5, one third was re-exported ; and from a docu- 
ment of authority, we learn that of the rice and tobacco imported here 
before the war, four-fifths were re-exported. The quantities fent here 


for re-exportation fince the war, are confiderablydiminithed, yet lefs fo _ 


than reafon and national intereft would digtate. 'The whole of their 


grain 
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grain is re-exported when wheat is below 50s. the quarter, and other 


grains in proportion, 


The principal faéts, relative to the queftion of reciprocity of commer- 
cial regulations, between Great Britain and the United States of America, 
have, by a gentleman who had accefs to every neceflary information for 
the purpofe, been thrown into the form of a table, which we will infert, 
in order that the citizens of one country, and the fubjects of the other, 
may have a clear and diftin® view of the fubject. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Prohib'ts American veffels from 
entering into the ports of feveral 
parts of her dominions, viz. the 
Weft Indies, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunfwick, Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton, Hudfon’s Bay, Hon- 
duras Bay, and her Eaft India fpice- 
market. 

She impofes double light money 
on American veffelsin moft of her 
ports. 

She prohibits the navigating ad 
libitum, of American veffels by na~ 
tive or other feamen. 

She prohibits the employment of 
American built fhips by her own 
citizens, in many branches of trade, 
upon any terms, 


- She charges a duty on American 
fail cloth, made up in the United 
States for Britith hips. 

She prohibits the importation of 
goods from feveral parts of her do- 
minions into others, in American 
 veflels, upon any terms, 


she prohibits the importation of 


Oo 2 


THE UNITED STATES 


Admit Britifh veffels into a// 
their ports, fubject to a tonnage 
duty of 44 cents, or 24 fterling 
pence, more than American veffels 
and an addition of one tenth to the 
amount of the impott accruing on 
their cargoes. 


They do not impofe extra light 
money on Britifh veflels in any of 
their ports. 

They admit the navigating of 
Britith veffels by native or other 
feamen, ad libitum. 

They admit the employment of 
Britifh built fhips by Englifh fub- . 
jects, in every branch of trade, 
upon the terms of 44 cents ex- 
tra per ton, and one tenth extra 
on the impoft arifing from their 
cargoes. 

They.do not charge a duty on 
Britifh fail cloth, made up in Great 
Britain for American fhips. 

They admit the importation of 
goods from any part of their domi- 
nions into another, in Britifh vef-. - 
fels, of the terms of 44 cents per 
ton extra on the veflel, 

They admit the importation of 
goods 
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| GREAT BRITAIN 
goods into Great Britain, by Ame- 

‘rican veffels, from any other coun- 

try than the United States. 

She prohibits the importation 
into Great Britain from the United 
States, by American veffels, of alt 
goods not produced by the United 
States. 

She prohibits the importation af 
any Zoods previoufly brought into 
the United States, from the faid 
States into Great Britain, even in 
Britifh veflels, 


She prohibits the exportation of 
feveral articles from Great Britain 
to the United States. 

She lays duties of various rates 
upon the exportation of many ar- 
ticles to the United States. 

_ She prohibits the importation of 
all manufaétures from the United 
States, into her European domti- 
nions, and her colonies, unlefs it 


be fome very fimple preparations’ 


and decoétions, requifite to her 
navy, fhipping, and manufactures. 
She impofes very confiderable 
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goods into the United States, in 
Britifh veffels, from every country 
whatever. 

They do not prohibit the impor- 
tation into the United States from 
Great Britain, by Britith veffels, 
of any goods not produced by Great 
Britain. 

They do not prohibit the impor- 
tation of any goods previoully 
brought into Great Britain, from 
that kingdom intothe United States, 
in either Britifh or American 
bottoms. 


~ They do not prohibit the expor- 
tation ofany article from the United — 


States to Great Britain. 


They do not lay a duty on the 
exportation of any article whatever 
to Great Britain. 

They do not prohibit the impor- 
tation of any manufacture whatever 
from Great Britain. 


They impofe moderate. duties, 


duties upon fome of the agricultural “lower than any other foreign na- 

productions of the United States, tion by 2, 3, and 4 for one, on the 

and excludes others by duties equal produce and manufatures of Great 

Britain, except in a very few in-+ 

ftances, and exclude fcarcely any 

articles. by abot equal to their 
value. 

She prohibits, for confiderable ‘They prohibit none of the agri- 
terms of time, fome of the principal cultural productions, of Great 
agricultural produ€tions of the Brirain or her dominions. 
United States, and others at all 
times, 


to their value. — 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


“It is underftood that by treaty 
fhe grants fome favours, which are 
not extended to the United States. 


She prohibits the importation of 
fome American articles, in Ameri- 
can fhips, or any but Britifh fhips, 
into her European dominions. 

She does not permit an American 


citizen to import goods into fome 


of her dominions, and to fell them 
there, even in Britifh veffels, In 
other parts of her dominions, fhe 

lays an extra tax on him, or his 
fales. 

She impofes heavy duties on cer- 
tain articles of the produce of the 
American fifheries, and infupport- 
able duties on others, in fome parts 
of her dominions: and in other 
parts, fhe prohibits their impor- 
tation. ‘ 

She prohibits the confumption of 
fome American articles, of which 
fhe permits the importation. 

She prohibits the importation of 
American articles from foreign 
countries into the Britifh domi- 
nions, even in her own thips. 
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They treat Great Britain as fa. 
vourable as any nation whatever 
as to fhips, imports, and exports, 

. aad in all other refpects, 

They do not prohibit the impor- 
tation of any Britifh article in 
Britith veffels, or'any but American 
veffels. 

They permit a Britifh fubje& to 
import goods into all their ports, in 
any veflels, and to fell them there 


without any extra tax on him, or 
his fales, 


They impofe only five per cent. 
on the produce of the Britith fifh. 
eries, which duty is drawn back on 
exportation and admit, every ar- 
ticle derived from them, 


They do not prohibit the con- 
fumption of any Britith article 
whatever. 

They do not prohibit the i impor- 
tation of Britith articles from fo- 
reign countries in any fhips. 


Befides thefe advantages, which Great Britain derives from the com- 


merce of America, there is no country that contributes fo much to the 
fupport of her navy as the United States, by the employment they give. 
to her fhips. From Auguft 1789, to Auguft 1790, no lefs than 230,000 
tons of Britifh veffels cleared from thefe States; which much exceed 
the quantity of veffels fhe employed the fame year in the Ruffian trade. 
—The whole Baltic trade of Great Britain, with all the countries of 
the various powers that lie within the Sound, important as it is to her, 
does not fill more. Her trade with Holland, France, Spain, and 


Portugal does not altogether employ as many veffels—Her whole 
fifheries 


\ 
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fifheries, American colonial trade, and Weft India trade, do not em-_ 
ploy and load more. And how, it may be afked, are the United States 

requited for thus ftrengthening the acknowledged balwark of Great 
Britain, by annually giving a complete lading to the unequalled quan- 
tity of 230,000 tons of her private veflels? Their fhips are feized, and de- 
tained, in the regular courfe of her trade; and their feamen are impref- 
fed from their fervice, in order to fight againft their friends and allies! 

Tue Unitrep NETHERLANDs prohibit the pickled beef, pork, meals 
and bread of all forts, coming from the United States, and lay prohi- 
bitory duty on their fpirits diftilled from grain. @ 

All other of their productions are received on varied duties, which 
may be reckoned on a medium at about three per cent. 

The United Netherlands confume but a fmall proportion of what they 
receive from America: the refidue is partly forwarded for confumption — 

to the inland parts of Europe, and partly re-fhipped to the other mari- 
time countries. On the latter portion they intercept between the Ame- 
ricans and the confumer, fo much of the value as is abforbed by the 
charges attending an intermediate depofit. 

Foreign goods, except fome Eatt India articles, are received by them 
in veffels of any nation. 

American fhips may be fold and naturalized there with exceptions of 
one or two privileges, which fomewhat leffen their value. 

Denar lays confiderable duties on the tobacco and rice of the 
United States, even if carried in their own veffels, and half as much more 
if carried in theirs, but the exaGt amount of thefe duties is not perfectly 
known here. ‘They lay fach as amount to prohibitions on American in- _ 
digo and corn. J 

SweEpeNn receives favourably grains and meals, falted provifions, 
indigo, and whale oil, from the United States. 

They fubje& their rice to duties of fixteen mills the pound weight, 
carried in their own veflels, and of forty per cent. additional on that, or 
22,410 mills, carried in American or any others, Being thus rendered 
too dear as an article of common food, little of it is confumed with ~ 
them. "They confume more of their tobaccoes, which they take cir- 
cuitoufly through Great Britain, levying heavy duties on them alfo; 
their duties of entry, town duties, and excife, being four dollars, thirty-- 
four cents the hundred weight, if carried in their own veffels, and of 
forty per cent. on that additional, if carried in American or any other 
vetfels. 

They prohibit altogether, American bread, fifh, pot and pearl afhes, 
flax-feed, tar, pitch, and turpentine, wood, except oak timber and 
raft, and all foreign manufactures, * 

Under 
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Under fo many reftriGions and prohibitions, the navigation of Ame- 
fica with them, is reduced almoft to nothing. | 

With the neighbours of the States, an order of things much harder 
prefents itfelf. | 

Sparn and Porrucat refufe to thofe parts of America which they 
govern, all direct intercourfe with any people but themfelves. The 
commodities in mutual demand between them and their neighbours muft 
be carried to be exchanged in fome port of the dominant country, and 
the tranfportation between that and the ‘fubje@ ftate, muft be in a do- 
meftic bottom. : 

France, by a ftanding law, permitted her Weft India poffeffions, 
prior to the war, to receive directly, vegetables, live provifions, 
orfes, wood, tar, pitch, turpentine, rice and maize: from the States, 
and prohibited their other bread ftuif; but a fufpenfion of this prohibi. 
_ tion having been left to the colonial legiflatures in times of {earcity, it 
was fufpended occafionally, but latterly without interruption. 

American frefh and falted provifions, except pork, was received in 
their iflands under a duty of three colonial livres the kental, and their 
veflels were as free as their own to carry their commodities thither, and 
to bring away rum and molaffes. 

Great Brirain admits in her iflands, American vegetables, live 
provifions, horfes, wood, tar, pitch, turpentine, rice, and bread ftuff, by a 
Proclamation of the executive power, limited always to the term of a year, 
She prohibits their falted fith, and other falted provifions: fhe does not 
permit their veffels to carry thither their own produce. Her veffels 
‘alone may take it from them, and bring in exchange, rum, molaffes, 
fagar, cofiee, cocoa nuts, ginger, and pimento.. There are, indeed, 
fome freedoms in the ifland of Dominica, but under fuch circumftances 
as to be little ufed by the Americans, In the Britifh continental colo- 
nies, and in Newfoundland, all their productions are prohibited, and 


their veflels forbidden to enter the ports; the governors however, in 


times of diftrefs, have power to permit a temporary importation of cer. 
tain articles in their own bottoms, but not in thofe of the Americans, 

American citizens cannot refide as merchants or fa@ors within any of 
the Britith plantations, this being exprefsly prohibited by the fame ftas 
tute of 12 Car. II. c. 18, commonly called the Navigation a@. 

In the Danifh- American poffeffions, a duty of five per cent. is levied 
on the corn, corn-meal, rice, tobacco, wood, falted fith, indigo, horfes, 
mules, and live ftock of the United States, and of ten per cent, on their 
flour, falted pork, and beef, tar, pitch, and turpentine, 


tas In 


es 
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.-) In the American iflands of the Unirep NetHerLanps and Swr- 

# ‘DEN, their veflels and produce are received, fubjeét to duties, not fo | 

heavy as to have been ies of; but they are heavier in the Dutch 

poffeffions on the continent. . Rot . 
To fum up thefe Reftrictions, fo far as they. are important : 


. In Evroprvgs, 


American bread ftuff is at moft times under prohibitory duties in 
England, and confiderably dutied on See from Spain to her co- 
lonies. : | 
Their tobaccoes are heavily dutied in England, Sweden, and F rances s 
and prohibited in Spain and Portugal, © 

Their rice is heavily dutied in England and Sweden, and pone m 
in Portugal. | 

Their fifh and falted provifions are prohibited in pean and under - 
prohibitory duties m France. ‘J 

Their whale-oils are prohibited in England and Portugal. : 
And their veffels are denied naturalization i in England, and of late fi in. 
France. ; 


In rHe.Wesr Inpres. a 

_ Allintercourfe is prohibited with the pofleffions of Spain and Sas . 

tugal. : 

_ Their falted provifions and &th ate pichibieed by England. 

_ Their falted pork, and bread ftuff, except maize, are received under 

temporary laws only, in the dominions of France, and their falted fith pays 
there a weighty duty. 


In THE ARTICLE OF NAVIGATION, 


The carriage of their own tobacco i is heavily dutied in Swedes sal 
lately in France. | 

They can carry no article, not of their own production, to the Britith 
ports in Hurope. 

Nor even their own produce to her American poffeffions. 

Such being the reftri@ions on the commerce and navigation of the — 
United States, the queftion is, in what way they ei beft be-removed, 
modified, or counteracted ? . 

As to commerce, two. methods occur, By friendly arrangements with 
the feveral nations with whom thefe reitri€tions exift: or, By the fepa- 
‘tate act of their own legiflatures for countervailing their effects. | 

There can be no doubt, but that of thefe two, friendly arrangement 
is the moft eligible. Inftead of embarrafling commerce under piles of 

: | regulating 


. math: 2 
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| " peoulating laws, duties, and prohibitions, could it be relieved: from all 

its fhackles in all parts of the world—could every country he employed . 
in producing that which nature has bett fitted it to produce, and’ each be 
frée té exchange with othérs mutual furpluffes for mutual wante;. the 
greateft mafs poffible would then be produced of thofe things which con- 
tributé to human_lifé and human happinefs; the ntimbers of mankind 

~ would be increafed; and their condition bettered. 

Would even a fingle nation begin with the United States this fytem of 
fice commerce; it would be advifeable to begin it with that nation’s 
fince it is one by one only that it can be extended to all. Where ‘the 
sircumftances of either party render it expedient to levy a revenitia,! by - 
way of impoft, on commerce, ifs freedom might be modified; ‘in that 
igi by mutual and €quivalent meafures, prefetving it entite in 
all others. ‘ | 

/ ‘Some nations;- snot yet ripe for freé commerce, in all its extent, might 

_ ftill be willing to mollify its reftri@ions and regulations for them in pro- ° 

" portiofi to the advantages which an intetcourfe with them ‘might offer. | 

| Particularly they might concur with them in reciprocating the dities to- be 
levied on eaeh fide, of in comipenfating any excefs of duty, by equiva. 
Patent” advantages: ‘of another nature.’ Theit commerce is certainly of a 
‘character to entitle it to favour int moft countries: The commioditiés - 
_ they offer, are cither-néceflaries of life, or materials for manufa@ture; of 
tonvenient fubjetts of revenue; and they také in exchanges either mas « 
nufactutes, ‘when they have received the laft finith of art and induftrys 
6r- mete luxuries: Such cuftomers may reafonably expe@ welcome, and: 

| ftiendly treatment at every market; cuftomers too, whofe demands, in= 
éfeafing with their wealth and population; muft very fhortly give full. 

‘employment to the whole induftry of any nation whatever, in any Hine 
of fupply they may get into the habit of éalling for, from it: 

**Buf fhould any nation, coftrary to their withes; foppofe it may better 
find’ its advantage by continuing its fyftem of prohibitions, duties, and 
_ Fégulations, it behoves them to prote@ their citizens, their commerce 
and navigation, by cotinter-prohibitions, duties; and regulations alfo, 
| Free commerce and navigation ate not to be given in exchange for 
“teftriGtions and TERRORS? nor are they likely to produce a relaxation 
Of them. a ia 
Ny Their navigation involves fill highér confiderations, As a j branch of 
hele it is valuable; but, as a refource, effential. | 
Its value, asa branch of in duftry; ig enhanced by the dependence of fo 
“ammany other branches on it. In times of general peace it multiplies com 
4 | Petivors for employment in iat and fo keeps that at its proper 
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level ; andin times of war, that is to fay, when thofe nations who r may be 
their principal carriers, fhall be at war with each other, if they have not 
within themfelves the means of tranfportation, their produce muft be ex- 
ported in belligerent veffels, at the increafed expence of war-freight and 
infurance, and the articles which will not bear that, muft perifh on their 
hands. , 
But it is as a refource pie defence that their navigation will admit 
neither neglect nor forbearance. The pofition and circumftances of the 
United States leave them nothing to fear on their land, and nothing to 
defire beyond their prefent rights. But on the fea they are open to in- 
jury, and they have there, too, a commerce which muft be protected, 
‘This can only be done by poffeffing a refpectable body of c1rizeNn-sza- 
Men, and of artifts and eftablifhments in readinefs for fhip-building. 
Were the ocean, which is the common property of all,: open to the 
induftry of all, fo that-every perfon and veffel fhould be free to take ema 
ployment wherever it could be found, the United States would certainly 
not fet the example of appropriating to themfelves, exclufively, any por- 
tion of the common ftock of occupation. They would rely on the en- 
terprize and activity of their citizens fora due participation of the bene- 
fits of the feafaring bufinefs, and for keeping the marine clafs of citizens: 
equal to their object. But if particular nations grafp at undue shares, and 
more efpecially if they feize on the means of the United States to con- 
vert them into aliment for their own ftrength, and withdraw them entire. 
ly from the fupport of thofe to whom they belong, defenfive and pros 
tecting-meafures become neceffary on the part of the nation whofe marine 
refources are thus invaded, or it will be difarmed of its defence; its pros 
duétions will lie at the mercy of the nation which has poffeffed. itfelf ex- 
clufively of the means of carrying them, and its politics may be influ. 
enced by thofe who command its.commerce. ‘The carriage of their own 
commodities, if once eftablifhed in another channel, cannot be refumed | 
in the moment they may defire. If they lofe the feamen and anrtifts | 
whom it now occupies, they lofe the prefent means of marine defence, 
and time will be requifite to raife up others, when difgrace or lofles fhall 
bring home to their feelings the error of having abandoned them. The 
materials for maintaining their due fhare of navigation are theirs ia 
abundance; and, as to the mode of ufing them, they have only to adopt 
the principles of thofe who thus put them on the defenfive, or others 
equivalent and better fitted to their circumftances. . 
_ The Pad 3 principles being founded. in reciprocity, aogies pete 
ectly jutt, and offer no canie of complaint te any nation, 


bee, 


rf. Where. 
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ift, Where a nation impofes high duties on their produCtions, or pro- 


“hibits them altogether, it may be proper for them to do the fame by 


* 


theirs, firft burthening or excluding thofe productions which they carry 
there in competition with their’own of the fame kind; feleCting next 
fuch manufa@ures as they take from them in greateft quantity, and which 
at the fame time they could the fooneft furnith to themfelves, or obtain 
from other countries; impofing on them duties lighter at firft, but heas 
vier and heavier afterwards, as other channels of fupply open. Such 
duties having the effect of indirect encouragement to domeftic manufac. 
tures of the fame kind, may induce the manufacturer to come himfelf 
into thefe ftates; where cheaper fubfiftence, equal laws, and a vent of 
his wares, free of duty, may enfure him the higheft profits from his 
fkill and induftry. And here it would be if the power of the flate go- 


-vernments to co-operate effentially, by opening the refources of encou- 


fagement which are under their controul, extending them liberally to 
artifts in thofe particular branches of manufaéture, for which their foil, 
climate, population, and other circumitances have matured them, and’ 
foftering the precious efforts and progrefs of houfehold manufa@ure by 
fome patronage fuited to the nature of its objects, guided by the local 
informations they poflefs, and guarded again abufe by their prefence 


and attentions. ‘The oppreflions on their agriculture in foreign ports 
would thus be made the occafion of relieving it from a dependence on 


the councils and conduct of others, and of promoting arts, manufactures» t 
and population among themfelves. 

_ 2d. Where a nation refufes permiffion to their merchants ae factors 
to refide within certain parts of their dominions, they may, if it fhould 


be thought expedient, refufe refidence to thtirs, in any and every part of 


the ftates, or modify their tranfactions, | 
_ gd. Where a nation refufes to receive in their veffels any produétions 
but their own, they si refufe to Teceive, in theirs, any but their own 


- productions. 


 4th.. Where a nation refufes to confider any veflel as belonging to the 
United States, which has not been built within their territories, they’ 


thould refafe to confider as belonging to them, any veffel not built within’ 


their territories. | 

5th. Where a nation refufes to their veffels the carriage even of their 
own productions to certain countries under their domination, they might 
tefufe to theirs, of every defcription, the carriage of the fame produce 


- tions to the fame countries. But as juftice and good neighbourhood 


would ditate, that thofe who have no part in impofing the reftri@ion on 


them, fhould not be the victims of the meafures ‘adopted to defeat its 


J Pps: effect , 
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effect, it may be proper to confine the reftriGions to veflels owned of 
navigated by ane fubjects of the fame dominant power, other than the 
inhabitants of the country to which the faid produ@ions are to be car-- 
ried,—eAnd to prevent all inconvenience to the faid inhabitants, and to 
their own, by too fudden a check on the means of tran{portation, they 
may continue to admit the veflels marked for future exclufion, on an ade 
vanced tonnage, and for fuch length of time only, as may be fuppofed 
neceflary to provide againft that inconvenience, 

_ The eftablifhment of fome of thefe principles by Great Britain aint 
bus already loft, the Americans, in their commerce with that country 
and its poffeflions, between eight and nine hundred veffels of near 40,000 
tons burthen, according to ftatements from official materials, ,This ins 
volves,a proportional lofs of feamen, fhipwrights, and fhip building, 
and i is too ferious a lofs to admit forbearance of fome effeGual remedy, 

It is trae. they muft expect fome inconvenience in practice, from the. 
Menlihmeat of difcriminating duties, But in this, as info many other 

_¢afes, they are left to chufe between two evils, Thefe inconveniences 
are nothing when weighed againft the lofs of wealth and lofs of forces 
which will follow their perfeverance in the pian of indifcrimination;— 
When once it fhall be perceived that they are either in the fyftem or the 
habit of giving equal advantages to thofe who extinguith their commerce 
and wavigation, by duties and prohibitions, as to thofe who treat both 
with liberality and. juttice, liberality and juftice will be-converted by alk 
into duties and prohibitions. It is not to the moderation and juttice of, 
others that they are to truft for fair and equal accefs to market with their — 
produ€tions, .or for their due fhare in the tranfportation of them;) 
but ‘to their means of independence, and the firm will:to ufe them, 
Nor do the inconveniences of difcrimination merit confideration,. Not 
one of the nations beforementioned, perhaps, not. a commercial nation 
on earth, is without them. In their cafe, one diftin¢tion alone will fufs 
fice, that is to fay, between nations who favour their produétions and, 
navigation, and thofe who do- not favour them. One fet of moderate | 
duties, fay the prefent duties, for the firft, and a fixed advance on thefe_ 
as to fome article, and prohibitions as to others, for the laft., # 

Still muft it be repeated, that friendly arrangements are. preferable 
with all who will come into them; and that they fhould carry. into _ 
fuch arrangements, all the liberality oT {pirit of si aia which 
the nature of the cafe will.admit, . ar 

France has, of her own accord, propofed negociations for improving,’ 
Lis altaags treaty, on, fair and equal principles, the commercial relations 
of the two countries, .But her internal difterbances have hitherto, pres: 


Shs vented 
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yented the profecution.of them to effect, though America vhas had re- 
peated. aflurances of a continuance of the difpofition. 

. Propofals of . friendly arrangement have been made on'the part of shen 
United States; by the prefent governmént, to that of Great Britain, 
but being already on as good a footing in law, and a better’ in fa, 

‘than the moft favoured nation, they haye not as yet difcovered any dif.’ 
pofition to attend to thofe overtures. 

We have no reafon to conclude that friendly arrangements will be de« 
clined by the other nations, with whom they have fuch commercial inters 
courfe as may render them important.. In the mean while, it will ref 
with the wifdom of Congrefs to determine whether, as to thofe nations, 
they will not furceafe exparte regulations, on the reafonable prefump- 
tion that they will coneur in doing oe: ab eee and moderation’ 

dictate fhould be’ done. 


MANUFACTURES, 


_WE now come to the fubject of manufadtures, the expediency of encou. 
raging of which in the United States, was not long fince deemed very 
gueftionable, but the advantages of which, appear at this time to be 
generally admitted, The embarrafliments which have obitructed the 

_progrefs of their external trade witlr European nations, have led them 
to ferious refleGions on the neceflity of enlarging the {phere of their do- 
_ meftic commerce: the reftrictive regulations which in foreign markets 
have abridged the vent of the increafing furplus of their agricultural 
produce, have ferved to beget 1 in them an earneft defire, that a more ex. 
tenfive demand for that furplus may be created at home: And the come 
plete fuccefs which has rewarded manufacturing enterprife, in fome vae 
luable branches, confpiring with the promifing fymptoms which attend 
fome lefs mature eflays in others, juftify a hope, that the obftacles to the 
_ growth of this fpecies of induftry are lefs formidable than they were ap. 
_prehended to be; and that it is not difficult to find, in its further'exten. 
fion, a full indemnification for any external difadvantages, which are or 
may be experienced, as well as an acceffion of siden frvanarale tq 
national independence and fafety. ) 

There ftill are, neverthelefs, among the Americans, many refpe@able 
patrons of opinions unfriendly to the encouragement of manufa@tures.— 
The following are, terns the arguments by which thefe opinions’ 

are defended : aka 
~*6 In every country, fay thofe who entertaif them, agriculture is the _ 
‘athe beneficial and et obje& of human induttry. ‘This pofition, 
‘ao . ; generally, 
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generally, if not univerfally true, applies with peculiar emphafis to the 
United States, on account of their immenfe tra@s of fertile territory, 
uninhabited and unimproved. Nothing can afford fo advantageous an 
employment for capital and labour, as the converfion of this extenfive 
wildernefé into cultivated farms. Nothing, equally with this, can con- 
tribute to the population, ftrength, and real riches of the country.” 

‘¢ To endeavour, by the extraordinary patronage of government, to 
accelerate the growth of manufadtures, is, in fact, to endeavour, by 
force ani art, to transfer the natural current of induftry, from a 
more to a lefs beneficial channel.. Whatever has fuch a tendency mutt 
neceflarily be unwife : Indeed it can hardly ever be wife ina government 
to attempt to give a direCtion to the induftry of its citizens. This, under 
the quick-fighted guidance of private intereft, will, if left to itfelf, in- 
fallibly find its own way to the moft profitable employment ; and itis by — 
fach employment that the publie profperity will be moft effeétually pro- 
moted, °To leave induftry to itfelf, therefore, is, in almoft every cafe, 
the foundeft as well as the fimpleft policy.” 

«¢ This policy is not only recommended to the United States, by confi. 
derations which affect all nations; it is in a manner di€tated to them by 
the imperious force of a very peculiar fitwation. The fmallnefs of their 
population, compared with their territory, the conftant allurements to 
emigration from the fettled to the unfettled parts of the country; the fa- 
cility with which the lefs independent condition of an artifan can be ex- 
changed for the more independent condition of a farmer ; thefe, and fimi- 
lar caufes, confpire to produce, and fora length of time muft continue to 
occafion, a fcarcity of hands for manufacturing occupation, and dear- 
nefs of labour generally. To thefe difadvantages for the profecution of 
manufactures, a deficiency of pecuniary capital being added, the profpet 
of a fuccefsful competition with the manufacturers of Europe muft be re- 
garded as little lefs than defperate. Extenfive manufactures can only be 
the offspring of a redundant, at leaft of a full population, Tull the lat- 
_ ter fhall charaGerife the fituation of this country, ‘tis vain to hope for 
the former.” ra 

«TE, contrary to the natural courfe of things, an unfeafonable and 
premature {pring can be given to certain fabrics, by heavy duties, prohi-. 


bitions, bounties, or by other forced expedients, this will only be to fa- — 


crifice the interefts of the community to thofe of particular claffes. Be: 
fides the mifdirection of labour, a virtual monopoly will be given to the 
“perfons employed on fuch fabrics; and anenhancement of price, the ine, 
evitable confequence of every monopoly, muft be defrayed at the expence 
og the other parts of the fociety, It is far preferable that thofe perfons: — 
4 fhould — 
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thould beengaged inthe cultivation of the earth, and that we fhould procure, 
in exchange for its produtions, the commodities with which foreigners 
are able to fupply us in greater perfection, and upon better.terms,’? 

This mode of reafoning. is founded upon fas and principles, which 
have certainly refpectable pretenfions.. If it had governed the condué 
of nations more generally than it has done, there is room to fuppofe, 


that it might have carried them fatter to profperity and greatnefs than 


they have attained by the purfuit of maxims too widely oppofite, Moft 
general theories, however, admit ofnumerous exceptions, and there are few, 
ifany, of the political kind, which do not blend a confiderable portion 
_of error with the truths they inculcate, 

In order to form an accurate judgement, how far that which has been 
jut ftated ought to be deemed liable to a fimilar imputation, it is necef. 


fary to advert carefully to the confiderations which plead in favour of 
y, yi 


manufaGures, and which appear to recommend the fpecial and pofitive 
encouragement of them, in certain cafes, and under certain reafonable 
dirnitations. , | 

It ought readily to be conceded, that the cultivation of the earth, as 
the primary and moft certain fourée of national fupply; as the immediate 
and chief fource of fubfiftence to man; as the principal fource of thofe 
materials which conftitute the nutriment of other kinds of labour; as ine 
cluding a ftate moft favourable to the freedom and independence of the 
human mind; one, perhaps, moft conducive to the multiplication. of the 
human {pecies; has intrinfically a {trong claim to pre-eminence over every 
other kind of induftry. 

But that it hasa title to any thing like an exclafive predile@ion in 
any country, ought to be admitted with great caution. That it js even, 
“More produttive than every other branch of induftry, reqnires more 
evidence than has yet been given in fupport of the pofition. That its 
Teal interefts, precious and important as, without the help of exaggera- 

tion, they truly are, will be advanced, rather than injured, by the due 
Sncouragement of manufactures, may be fatisfaCtorily demonttrated. 
_ And the expediency of fach encouragement, in a general view, may be. 
_fhewn to be recommended by the mot cogent and perfuafive motives of 


{ 


hational policy. 
It has been maintained, that agriculture is not only the moft produc. 
tive, but the only produdiye fpecies of induftry. The reality of this 
affertion, in either refpect, has, however, not been verified by any accu- 
tate detail of fa¢ts and calculations; and the general arguments, which 
are adduced to prove it, are rather fubtle and paradoxical, than folid or 
convincing. | ; ig 
as, , | Thof 
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*Thofe which ridintain its ey clufive produCtivenefs are to this effet ine - 
Labour beftowed upon the cultivation of land produces enough, not 

only to replace all the neceflary expences incurred in the bufinefs, and 
to maintain the perfons who are employed in it, but to afford, together 
with the ordinary profit on the ftock or capital of the farmer, a nett fur- 
plus, or reat for the landlord or proprietor of the foil, . But the labour 
of artificers does nothing more than replace the ftock which employs 
them, or which furnifhes matetials, tools, and wages, and yield the 
— erdinary profit upon that ftock. It yields nothing equivalent to the rent 
of land; neither does it add any thing to the total value of the whole 
annual produce of the land and labour ef the country. The additional 
value'given to thofe parts of the produce of land, which are wrought 
into manvfaGtures, is counterbalanced by the value of thofe other parts 
of that produce which are confumed by the manufa@turers, It ean theres 
fore oly be by faving, or parfimony, not by the pofitive producivene/s of 
their labour, that the clafies of artificers can in-any degree augment the 
revenue of fociety. 

To this it has been anfwered, that inafmuch ‘as it. 1s acknowledged 
that manufaGuring labour re-produces a value equal to that which is 
expended or confumed in carrying it on, and continues in exifterce the — 
original ftock or capital employed, it ought on that aceount alone to’ 
efcape being confidered as wholly unproduétive : that though it fhould be 
admitted, as alledged, that the confumption of the produce of the foil, 
by the claffes of artificers ,or manufatturers is exaGly equal to the value | 
added by their labour to the materials upon which it is exerted; yet it 
would not thence follow, that it added nothing to the revenue of the 
fociety, or the aggregate value of the annual produce of its land and 
labour. If the’ confumption for any given period amounted to @ 
given fum, and the increafed value of the produce manufactured’ in the 
fame period to a like fum, thé total amount of the confumption and 
production during that period would-be equal to the we /ums, and con- 
fequently double the value of the agricultural produce confumed, And 
though ‘the increment of value produced by the claffes of artificere 
fhould at no time exceed the value of the produce of the land confumed 
by them, yet there would be at every moment, in confequence of their 
labour, a greater value of goods in the market than would exift inde- _ 
pendent of it. | 

The pofition, that artificers can augment the revenue of a fociety 
only by parfimony, is true in no other fenfe than in one, which is 
equally applicable to hufbandmen or cultivators, It may be alike af. 
firmed of all thefe claffes, that the fund acquired by their labour, and 

| , : deftined 
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defined for their fapport, is not, in an ordinary way, more than equal 
to it. And hence it will follow, that augmentations of the wealth or | 


| capital of the community, except in the inflance of fome extraordinary 


dexterity or fkill, can only proceed, with refpect to any of them, from the 
_ favings of the more thrifty and parfimonious. 

_.The annual produce of the land and labour of a country can oe 
ME in tivo ways—by fome 1 improvement in the produGive powers of 
the ufeful labour, which actually exifts within it, or by fome increafe 
in the quantity of fuch labour: that with regard to the firft, the labour 
of artificers being capable of greater fubdivifion and fimplicity of operas . 


~ tion than that of cultivators, it is {ufceptible, i in 4 proportionably greater 


degree, of improvement in its prodwéfive powers, whether to be derived 
from an acceffion .of fkill, or from the. application of i ingenious ma« 
chinery; in which particular, therefore, the labour employed in the 
culture of land can pretend to no advantage over that engaged in manu- 
-faGures: that with regard to an augmentation of the quantity of ufeful . 
~ Jabour, this, excluding adventitions circumftances, mutt depend effen- 
tially upon an increafe of capital, which again mut depend upon the 
favings made out of the revenues of thofe who furnith or manage zhar, 


which is at any time ceaplayeds whether in agriculture; or in manufac. 


- tures, or in any othet way. é 

| But while the exclufive ptodudtivenefs of agricultural tahwibe has Bess 
thus denied and refuted, the fuperiority of its produGtivenefs has ‘been 
~eonceded without hefitation. As this conceflion involves a point of 


) confiderable miagnitu des in, whition to indnating “of public adminiftration, — 


‘the grounds on which it fefts.are worthy of a diftinG and patticulars eX’ 
mination. 

One of the arguments made ufe of, in fapport of the ideale may be 
‘pronounced both quaint and fuperficial : it amounts to this—that: in 
‘the produions of the foil, nature co- -operates with man; and that the 
‘effet of their joint labour mat be greater than that Je the labour of © 
"ol alone. | lye 

\) This, however; is far “— being a neceffary inference. It is very 
Bi bgideiy bic, that the labour: of man alone laid out upon a work 1 requiring — 
“great fkill and art to bring it to. perfection, may be more produétive iz 
\walue, than the. labour of nature and ‘man combined, when dire@ed. 
‘towards more fimple operations and objects : and when it is tecolle@ed 
to what ‘an. extent the agency of nature, in the application of the me-. 


_ chanical powers, is made auxiliary to the profecution of manufactures, 


“the: fuggeftion which has been noticed lofes even the appearance of 
_ 3 
Vol. 1. Q¢g | eae | 
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It might alfo be obferved, with a contrary view, that the labour ertis 
ployed in agriculture is in a great meafure periodical and occafional, des 
pending on feafons, liable to various and long intermiffions; while that oc» 
cupied in many manufactures is conftant and regular, extending through 
the year, embracing in fome inftances, night as well as day. ‘It is alfo 
probable; that there are among the cultivators of land more examples 
of remiffnefs than among artificers. The farmer, .from the peculiar fer- 
tility of his Jand, or fome ‘other favourable citcumftances, may fre. 
quently obtain a livelihood, even with a confiderable degree of care- 
Jeffnefs'in the mode of cultivation; but the artifan can with great 
difficulty effect the fame object, without exerting himfelf pretty equally 
with all thofe who are engaged in the fame purfuit.. And if it may 
likewife be aflumed as a faét, that manufactures open a wider field to 
exertions of ingenuity than agriculture, it would not be a ftrained con- 


-jecture, that the labour employed in the former, being at. once more 
conftant, more uniform, and more ingenious, than that which is employed. 


in the latter, will be found at the fame time more productive. 
But it is not meant to lay ftrefs on obfervations of. this nature; they 
_ ought only to ferve as a counterbalance to thofe of a fimilar com- 


-plexion. Circumftances fo vague and general, as well as fo abftract, can — 


afford little inftruétion in a matter of this kind. 
Another, and that which feems to bé the principal argument of- 
fered for the fuperior productivenefs of agricultural labour, turns upon 
the allegation, that labour employed on. manufactures yields nothing 
equivalent to the rent of land; or to that nett {urplus, as it is called, 
which accrues to the proprietor of the foil. | 


But this diftin@tion, important as it has been deemed, appears rather 


verbal than fubftantial, 
-Ie is eafily difcernible, that what in the fir inftance is divided into 
two parts under the denomination of the ordinary profit of the ftock of 


the farmer and vrezt.to the landlord, is in the fecond inftance united . 


under the general appellation of the ordinary proft on the ftock of the 
undertaker’; and that this-formal or verbal diftribution conttitutes the 


whole difference in the two cafes.. It feems to have been overlooked, | 


that the land is itfelf a ftock. or capital, advanced or lent by its owner to 
the occupier or tenant, and that the rent he receives is only the ordinary 


profit of a certain ftock in land, not managed by the proprietor him-— 


_. felf, but by another to whom he lends or lets it, and who, on his part, 


advances a fecond capital to ftock and improve the land, upon which. - 


he. alfo receives the ufual profit, The rent of the Jandlord and the 
profit of the farmer are therefore nothing more than the ordinary profits 
of. 
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of qo capitals belonging to two different perfons, and united in the 
cultivation of a farm: as in the other cafe, the furplus which arifes upon 
any manufactory, after replacing the expences of carrying it on, an- 
{wers to the ordinary profits of ome or more capitals engaged in the pro- 
fecution of fuch manufactory, It is faid ove or more capitals; becaufe 
in faGt, the fame thing which is contemplated in the cafe of the farm, 
fometimes happens in that of a manufactory. There is one who fur- 
--nifhes part of the capital, or lends a part of the money, by which it ig 
carried on, and another who carries it on with the addition of his own 
- capital. Out of the furplus which remains, after defraying expences, 
an intereft is paid to the money lender for the portion of the capital fur- 
nifhed by him, which exa@tly agrees with the rent paid to the landlord ; 
and the refidue of that furplus’conftitutes the profit of the undertaker 
or manufaQurer, and agrees with what is denominated the ordinary 
profits of the ftock of the farmer. Both together make the ordinary 
| ‘profits of two capitals employed in a manufactory ; as in the other cafe 
the rent of the landlord and the revenue of the farmer compofe the ordi- 
nary profits of two capitals, employed in the cultivation of a farm. 

The rent therefore accruing to the proprietor of the land, far from 
being a criterion of exclufive produttivenefs, as has been argued, is no 
criterion even of fuperior produttivenefs, ‘The queftion muft ftill be, 
whether the furplus, after defraying expences of a given capital, em- 

- ployed in the purchafe and improvement of a piece of land, is greater 
or lefs than that of a like capital employed in the profecution of a 
~ manufadtory ; ; or whether the whole walue produced from a given capital 
and a given quantity of labour, employed in one way, be greater or lefs 
than the whole value produced from an equal capital and an equal quan- 
tity of labour employed in the other way ;. or rather, perhaps, whether 
the bufinefs of agriculture or that of manufactures will yield the greateft 
produét, according to a compound ratio of the quantity of the capital 
and the quantity of vba which are employed in the one or in 1 the 
ether, 

"The folution of either of thefe queftions is not eafy; it involves nu- 
merous and complicated details, depending on an accurate knowledge of 
the objects to be compared. It is not known that the comparifon has 
ever yet been made upon fufficient data properly afcertained and analyfed, 
To be able to make it with fatisfactory precifion would dete much 
previous inquiry and clofe inveftigation, 
~ Some effays, however, have been’ made towards acquiring the raul Ge 
information, which have rather ferved to throw doubt upon, than to 
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confirm the hypothefis under examination, But it ought to be ackinow. 
edged, that they have been too littlé diverfified, and aré tod imperfect 
‘to authorife a definitive conclufion either way, leading rather to proba- 
ble conje€tute than to certain dedu@tion. They render it probable that 
there are various branches of manufa@tures in which a given capital will 
yield a greater total produ€t, and a confiderably greater nett produé than 
an equal capital invefted in the purchafe and improvement of lands; and 
‘that there are alfo fome branches, i in which both the grofs and the nett 
produce will exceed that of agticultural indultry, according to a ‘com- 
pound ratio of capital and labour. But it is on this laf point that there 
appears to be the greateft room for doubt. It is far lefs dificult to infer 
generally that the nett produce of capital engaged in manufa@turing en- 
terprifes is greater than that of capital engaged in agriculture, | 
-"FhS foregoing fuggeftions are not defigned to inculcate an opinion 
that manufaGuring induftry is more produGtive than that of agriculture. 
‘They are intended rather to fhew that the reverfe of this propofition is 
hot afeertained ; that the general arguments which are brought to eftab- . 
lith it-are not fatisfactory ; and, confequently, that a fappofition of the 
fuperior produ@ivenefs of tillage ought to be no obftacle to liftening to 
arly fubftantial inducement to the encouragement of manufatures, which 
may. be otherwife perceived to exift, through 'an apprehenfion that they 
may have a tendency to divert labour from a more toa lefs profitable - 
employment, f 

. It is extremely probable, that on a full ind accurate np tester: of 
the matter, on the gtound of fact and calculation, it would be difeover- 
ed that there is nd material difference between the aggregate productive. 
nefs of the one, and of the other kind of induftry ; and that the proy 
priety of the encouragements, which ray in any cafe be propofed to be 
given to either, ought to be determined upon Coinintap. er irrelative ta 
any comparifon of that nature. 

. But without contending for the fupetior produétivenefs of, manufac+ 
turing induftry, it may conduce to a better judgement of the policy, — 
which ought to.be purfued by the United States refpecting its encourage. / 
ment, to contemplate the fubject under fome additional afpects, tending. 
not only to confirm the idea, that this kind of induftry has been impro+ 
perly reprefented as unproductive in itfelf; but to evince in addition, 
that the eftablifhment and. diffufion of cucacskeciabn will have-the effec 
of rendering the total mafs of afeful and: productive labour, . in a com= 
munity, greater-than it would otherwife be, In profecuting this dif. 
cuffion, it may be’ neceflary: briefly to refume and review fome of the. 
Cope which have been already touched, 
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~ Yo affirm that the labour of the manufacturer is unproduttive, becanfe 
he confames as much of the produce of land as he adds value to the raw 
materials which he manufaCtures, is not better founded, than it would be 
to affirm, that the labour of the farmer, which furnithes materials to the 
manufacturer, is unproductive, becaufe he confumes an equal. value of 
manufaGured articles. Each furnifhes a certain portion of the produce 
of his labour to the other, and each deftroys a correfpondent: portion is 
of the produce of the labour of the other. In the meantime _ 
the maintenance of two citizens, inftead of One; 1s going on; the ftate 
_ has two members inflead of one ; and they together confame twice the 
yalue of what is produced from the land. { a eh 
if inftead of a farmer and artificer, there was a atin only, he would 
be under the neceffity of devoting a part of his labour to the fabrication 
of cloathing and other articles, which he would procure of the artificer, 
in the cafe of there being fuch a perfon; and of courfe, he would be able 
to devote lefs labour to the cultivation of his farm, and would draw from 
ita proportionably lefs produét. The whole quantity of produétion, in 
this ftate of things, in provifions, raw materials and manufactures, would 
_tertainly not exceed in value'the amoant’of what would be produced in 
» provifions and raw tnaterials only, if there were an artificer as well as 2 
), fatiner, : : | 
Again—lIf there were both an artificer eae) a farmer, the latter would 
‘be left at liberty to purfue exclafively the cultivation of his farm. A 
greater quantity of provifions and raw materials would of courfe be 
produced, equal, at leat, as has been already obferved, to’ the whole 
amount of the provifions, raw materials, and manufactures, which would 
exift on a contrary fuppofition. ‘The artificer, at the fame time, would 
be going on in the produftion of manufactured commodities, to an 
amount fufficient not only to repay the farmer, in thofe commodities, for 
the provifions and materials which were procured from him, but to furnith 
the artificer himfelf with a fapply of fimilar commodities for his own 
ufe.. ‘Thus, then, there would be ‘two ‘quantities or values in exiftence 


-. fiftead of oné; and the revenue aid confumption would be hte nt in 


; one cafe, what it would be in the other. 

“If ia place of both thefe {uppofitions, there were fuppofed to be twa 
fatmers and no artificer, each of whom applied a part of his labour to the 
culture of land, and another pattto the fabrication of manufaétures ; in 
_ this cafe, the portion of the labour of both beftowed upon land would 
produce the fame quantity of provifions and raw materials only, as would 
be. SA by the entife me of the labour of one spear in the fame 
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manner, and the portion of the labour of both beftowed upon manuface 
tures, would produce the fame quantity of manufactures only, as would 
be produced by the entire fum of the labour of one applied in the fame ~ 
manner. Hence the produce of the labour of the two farmers would. 
not be greater than the produce of the labour of the farmer and the 
artificer ; and hence it refults, that the labour of the artificer is as pofi- 
tively productive as that of the farmet, gt as pofitively, augments the 
revenue of the fociety. 

The labour of the artificer replaces to the farmer that portion of his 
$abour with which he provides the materials of exchange with the arti- 
ficer, and which he would otherwife have been compelled to apply ta 
manufactures ; and while the artificer thus enables the farmer to enlarge 
his ftock of agricultural induftry, a portion of which he purchafes for 
his own ule, he alfo fupplies himfelf with the manufadured articles of which 
he fands in need, He does ttill more—Befides this equivalent which he 
gives for the portion of agricultural labour confumed by him, and this 
fupply of manufaGured commodities for his qwn confumption, he fur- 
mifhes {till a furplus, which compenfates for the ufe of the capital ad- 
vanced either by himfelf or fame other perfon, for carrying on the bufi- 
nefs. . This is the ordinary profit of the fteck employed in the manufac. 
tory, and is, inevery fenfe, as effective an addition to the income of the © 
fociety as the rent of land. 

The produce of the labour of the artificer, confequently, may be re- 
_ garded as compofed of three parts ; one by which the provifions for his 
fubfiftence and the materials for his work are purchafed of the farmer ; 
one by which he fupplies himfelf with manufaGtured neceflasies ; and a 
third which conftitutes the profit on the ftock employed. The two laft 
portions feem to have been overlooked in this fyftem, which reprefents 
manufa@turing induftry as barren and unproductive. 

In the courfe of the preceding illuftrations, the produ&s of equal 
quantities of the labour of the farmer and artificer have been treated as 
if equal to each other. But this is not to be ynderftood as intending to 
affert any fueh precife equality. It is merely a manner of expreffion 
adopted for the fake of fimplicity and perfpicuity. Whether the value 

of the produce of the labour of the farmer be fomewhat more or lefs 
than that of the artificer, is not material to the main {cope of the argu- 
ment, which hitherto has aimed at fhewing, that the ong, as well as the 
other, occafions a pofitive augmentation of ey siete Sion and revenue, 
of the fociety. ig 

It is now proper to proceed a ftep farther, and to enumerate the princi. 

pal circumftances, from which it may be inferred, That manufaturing 
' eftablifhments — 
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eftablifhments not only occafion a pofitive augmentation of the produce 
and revenue of the fociety, but that they contribute effentially to rendet- 
ing them greater than they could poflibly be, without fach eftablifhments. 
‘Thefe circumftances are, 

1. The divifion of labour, 
2. Anextenfion of the ufe of machinery. 
3. Additional employment to claffes of the commiunity not ordinarily 
engaged in the bufinefs, 
4. The promoting of emigration from foreign countries. 
5. The furnithing greater feope for the diverfity of talents and ‘difpo- 
Aitions which difcriminate men from each other. 
6, The affording a more ample and various field for enterprize. 
4. The creating, in fome inftances, a new, and fecuring in all, a more 
certain and fteady demand for the furplus produce of the foil. 
_ Each of thefe circumftances has a corifiderable influence upon the total 
_ mafs of induftrious effort in a community : together, they add to it a de- 
gtee of energy and effect, which are not eafily conceived. Some com- 
ments upon each of them, in the order in which they have been ftated, 
may ferve to explain their importance. , 
I, As to the divifion of labour, 
It has juftly been obferved, that there is {carcely any thing of greater 
» moment in the economy of a nation; than the proper divifion of labour.— 
The feparation of occupations caufes each to be carried toa much greater 
‘ perfe@ion than it could poflibly acquire, if they were blended. This 
arifes principally from three circumftances. 


| 
ift. The greater {kill and dexterity naturally refulting from a conflant 


and undivided application toa fingle objet.—lIt is evident, that thefe 
"properties muft increafe in proportion to the feparation and fimplification 

~ of objects, and the fteadinefs of the attention devoted to each; and mut 
belefs, in proportion to the complication of objeéts, and the number 
among which the attention is diftracted. 

_ 2d. The economy of time, by avoiding the tofs of it, incident toa 

J frequent tranfition from one operation to another of a different nature.— 

This depends on various circumftances ; the tranfition itfelf, the ea 
-difpofition of the implements, machines, and materials employed in the 
operation to be relinquifhed, the preparatory fteps to the commencement 
of a new one, the interruption of the impulfe, which the mind of the ‘ 
workmen acquires, from being engaged in a particular operation; the 
»dtftra€tions, hefitations, and relu@ances, which attend the paflage from — 
one kind of bufinefs to another, ; ; 

| , 3d. An 

4 | 
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gd. eg! extenfion of the ufe of machinery, —A mari occupied ‘on a 


Enaie objeét, will have it more in his power, and will be more naturally 
Jed to exert hisimagination*in devifing methods to facilitate and abridge 


Jabour, than if he were perplexed by a variety of independent and 


diffimilar operations. Befides this, the fabrication of machines, in nu- 
merous inftances, becoming itfelf a diftin® tr ade, the artift who follows 
it, has all the advantages which have been enumerated, for improvement 


in his particular art ; and in both ways the invention and application of 


machinery are extended. 


And from thefe caufes united, the mere feparation of the onc paiee ao 
of the cultivator, from that of the artificer, has the effect of augmenting — 


the produdtive powers of labour, and with them, the total mafs of the 


produce or revenue of acouatry. In this fingle view of the fubjecty — 


therefore, the utility of artificers of manufactures, towards promoting an 
increafe of produ(tive induftry, is apparent. - 


Il. As to an extenfion of the ufe of machinery, a point which, though ii - 


anticipated, requires to be placed in one or two additional lights. 


The employment of machinery forms an item of great importance in 


the general mafs of national induftry. Tis an artificial force brought 


inaid of the natural férce of man; and, to all the parpofes of labour, is. 


an increafe of hands; an acceffion of firength, unincumbered too by the 


wexpenfe of maintaining the labourer... May it not therefore be fairly in- 


ferred, that thofe occupations, which give g greatest feope to the ufe of 
this auxiliary, contribute moft.to the general flock of induftrious effort, 
“and, in confequence, to the general produ of induftry ? 


It will be taken for granted, and the truth of the pofition BoM, to t 


obfervation, that manufacturing purfuits are fufceptible in a greater de- 
‘gree of the application of machinery, than thofe of agriculture. If fo, 


all the difference is lofito a community, which, inftead of manufacturing : 


for itfelf, procures the fabrics requifite to its f{upply from other countries. 


The fubftitution of foreign for domefic manufactures, is a transfer to 
foreign nations of the advantages ‘accruing from the employment of — 


~ 


machinery, in the modes in which it is capable of being ati. with 


moft utility and to the greatéft extent. 
The cotton mill invented:in England, within the laft twenty: years, ‘is 
a fignal illuftration of the general propofition which we have advanced. 


In confequence of it, all the different proceffes for fpinning cotton are 


performed by means of machines, which are put. in motion by water, 


and attended chiefly by women. and children; and) bya {maller number 


of perfons, in the whole, than are requifite in the ordinarysmode of 


fpinding. And it is an advantage of great moment that the operations 


of 


) 
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of this mill continue with convenience, during the night, as well ae 
through the day. The prodigious effe@ of fuch a machine is eafily con- 
ceived, To this invention is to be attributed effentially, the immenfe 
progrefs which has been fo fuddenly made in this country in the various 
fabrics of cotton. 

ILL. 4s to the additional employment of claffes of the community, not ordia 
narily engaged in the particular bufine/s. . 

This is not among the leaft valuable of the means, by which mant- 
- facturing inftitutions contribute to augment the general ftock of induftry 
and produétion, In places where thofe inftitutions prevail, befides the 
perfons regularly engaged in them, they afford occafional and extra em- 
ployment to induftrious individuals and families, who are willing to de- 
vote the leifure refulting from the.intermiffions of their ordinary pur 
fuits to collateral labours, as a refource for multiplying their acquifitions 
or their enjoyments. The hufbandman himfelf experiences a new fource 
of profit and fupport from the increafed induftry of his wife and daugh- 
ters; invited and ftimutated by the demands of the neighbouring manu- 
factories. 

Befide this advantage of occafional seis to claffes having dif- 
ferent occupations, there is another of a nature allied to itand of'a fimilar 
tendency. —This is the employment of perfons who would otherwife be 
idle, and in many cafes a burthen on the community, either from the bias | 
of temper, habit, infirmity of body, ‘or fome other caufe, indifpofing' or - 
_difqualifying them for the toils of the country. Itis worthy of particulat 
_ remark; that, in general, women and children are rendered more ufeful, 
and the latter more early ufeful, by manufagturing eftablifhments, than 
they would otherwife be. Of the number of perfons employed in the 
cotton manufaCtories of Great Britain, it is computed that four fevenths 
__ nearly are women and children; of whom the greateft proportion are 
_ children, and many of them of a tender age. 

Thus it appears to be one of the attributes of manufactures, and one 

- of no fmall confequence, to give occafion to the exertion of a greater 
+ quantity of induftry, even by the fame number of perfons, where they 
_ -happen to prevail, than would exift if there were no fuch eftablifhments. 
: IV. As to the promoting of emigration from foreign countries. 

~ Men relu€tantly quit one courfe of occupation and livelihood for 
another, unlefs invited to it by very apparent and proximate advantages. 
Many, who would go from one country to another, if they had a profpect | 

of continuing, with more benefit, the callings to. which they have been. 
educated, will often not be tempted to change their fituation by the hope 
of doing better in fome other way. Manufa@urers who, liftening te 
PVar, I, Rr the 
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‘the powerful invitations of a better price for their fabrics, or their la. 
‘bour; of greater cheapnefs of provifions and raw materials; of an ex- 
-emption from the chief part of the taxes, burthens, and reftraints, which 
they endure in Europe ; of greater perfonal independence and confe- 
quence, under the operation of a more equal government; and of what 
-is far more precious than mere religious toleration, a perfect equality of 
religious privileges ; will probably flock from Europe to the United 
_-States to purfue their own trades or profeffions, if they are once made 
fenfible of the advantagcs they will enjoy, and are infpired with an af- 
furance of encouragement and employment. 

If it be true then, that it is the intereft of the United States to open 
every poflible avenue to emigration from abroad, it affords a weighty — 
argument for their encouragement of manufaCtures; which, for the rea- 
fons juft affigned, will have the flrongeft tendency to multiply the in- 
ducements to it. 

Here is perceived an important refource, not only for extending the — 
population, and with it the ufeful and produétive labour of the country, 
but likewife for the profecution of manufactures, without dedu@ing from 
the number’ of sacha which might eotiigrwate be drawn to tillage ; and 


Pt eee 


emigrate, will ache yield to the cohesion which the particular 
fituation of the United States hold out to agricultural’ purfuits. And 
while agriculture will in other refpects derive many fignal and unmingled 
advantages from the growth of manufactures, it is a problem whether it ~ 
will gain or lofe, as to the article of the number of perfons employed in 
carrying it on. 

V. As to the furnipbing greater Scope for the diverfity of talents and dif- 

po tions, which di ifcriminate men fram each other. 

This is a much more powerful mean of augmenting the fund of national 
induftry, than may at firft fight appear. It is a juft obfervation, that. 
minds of the ftrongeft and moft ative powers for their proper objects fall 
below mediocrity, and labour without effe@ if confined to uncongenial 
purfuits : : and it is thence to be inferred, that the refults of human exe 
ertion may be immenfely increafed by diverfifying its objects. When 
all the different kinds of induftry obtain in a community, each individual 
can find his proper élement, and can call into activity the whole vigour 
of his nature. And the community is benefitted by the fervices of its 


refpective members, in the manner in which each can ferve i it with moft 
effect. 


if 
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If there be any thing in a remark often to be met with, namely,’ that 
there is, in the genius of the people of America, a peculiar aptitude 
for mechanical improvements, it will operate as a forcible reafon for 
giving opportunities to the exercife of that fpecies of talent by the propa- 
_ gation of manufactures, 

VI. As t0 the affording a more ample and various eld for enibeir iia “ 

This alfo is of greater confequence in the general fcale of national 
exertion, than might, perhaps, on a fuperficial view be fuppofed, and 
has effeéts not altogether diffimilar from thofe of the circumftances laft 
noticed. ‘To cherifh and ftimulate the aétivity of the human mind, by 
multiplying the objeéts of enterprife, 1s not_among the leaft confiderable 
of the expedients by which the wealth of a nation may be. promoted.— 
Even things in themfelves, not pofitively advantageous, fometimes be- 
come fo by their tendency to provoke exertion, Every new {cene 
which is opened to the bufy nature of man to roufe,and exert itfelf,’ is 
the addition of a new energy to the general ftock of effort. — 

The fpirit of enterprife, ufeful and prolific as it is, muft necefflarily be 
contracted or expanded in proportion to the fimplicity or variety of the 
occupations and productions which are to be found i in a fociety. It mut 
be lefs in a nation of mere cultivators, than 1 in a nation of cultivators 
and merchants; lefs ina nation of cultivators, and merchants, thanina 
nation of cultivators, artificers, and merchants. - 

VII. As to the creating, in fome inflances, a new, and fecttring in all a 
more certain and {ready demand for the furplus produce of the foil, 

This is among the moft important of the circumftances which have 
heen indicated, It isa principal mean by. which the eftablifhment of ma- 
nufatures contributes to an augmentation of the produce or revenue of. 
a country, and has an immediate and direét relation to the Polen of 
agriculture. 
It is evident that the exertions, of the Etat will be dcaay or 
flu@uating, vigorous or feeble, in proportion to the fteadinefs or flu€tua- 
tion, adequatenefs, or inadequatenefs of the markets, on which he mutt. 
depend, for the vent of the furplus, which may be produced by his Ja. 
bour; and that fuch furplusin the ordinary courfe of thangs will be. 
greater or lefs in the fame proportion. “ 

For the purpofe of this vent, a domeftic market is greatly to i pre-. 
ferred toa foreign one; becaufe it is in the nature of things far more to 
be relied upon. 

Itisa primary objet of the policy of nations to ee alee to  fapply. 
y peiielves with. fabfiftence from their own foil; F and. manufaturing 
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nations, as far as circumftances permit, endeavour to procure from the 
fame fource, the raw materials neceffary for their own fabrics. ‘Thi; 
difpofition, urged by the fpirit of monopoly, is fometimes even carried 
to an injudicious extreme. It feems not always to be recollected, that 
nations, who have neither mines nor manufactures, can only obtain the 
manufactured articles, of which they ftand in need, by an exchange of 
the produéts of their foils; and that if thofe who can beft furnifh them 
with fuch articles are unwilling to give a due courfe to this exchange, 
they muft of neceffity make every poffible effort to manufacture for 
themfelves; the effeét of which is, that the manufatturing nations 
abridge the natural advantages of their fituation, through an unwilling- 
nefs to permit the agricultural countries to enjoy the advantages of 
theirs, and facrifice the interefts ofa mutually beneficial intercourfe 
to the vain project of felling every thing and buying nothing, 

But it is alfo a confequence of the policy, which has heen noted, that 
the foreign demand for the produéts of agricultural countries, is, ina 
great degree, rather cafual and occafional, than certain or conftant. ‘To 
what extent injurious interruptions of the demand for fome of the ftaple 
commodities of the United States, may have been experienced from that 
caufe, mutt be referred to the judgement of thofe who are engaged in 
earryiag on the commerce of the country; but it may be faiely af- 
firmed, that fuch interruptions are at times very inconveniently felt, 
and that cafes not unfrequently occur, jn which markets are fo coy- 
fined and reftri€ted, as to render the demand very unequal to the 
fupply. 

Independent likewife of the »artificial impediments, which are 
created by the policy in queftion, there are natural caufes tending to ; 
render the external demand for the furplus of agricultural natjons a pres 
carious reliance. ‘The differences of feafons in the countries which are 
the confumers, make immenfe differences in the produce of their own 
foils, in different years, and confequently in the degrees of their neceflity 
for foreign fupply. Plentiful harvelts with them, efpecially if fimilay 
ones occur at the fame time in the countries which are the furnifhers, 
occafion of courfe a glut in the markets of the latter. 

Confidering how faft and how much the progrefs of new fettlements 
in the United States muft increafe the farplus produce of the foil, and 
weighing ferioufly the tendency of the fyftem which prevails among moff 
of the commercial nations of Europe, whatever dependence may be 
placed on the force of natural circumftances to counteract the effedts of 
an artificial policy, there appear ftrong reafons to regard the foreign des 

mand, 
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mand for that furplus as too uncertain a reliance, and to defire a fubfti. 
tute for it, in an extenfive domeftic market, 

To fecure fuch a market, there is no other expedient.than for the 
United States to promote manufaCturing eftablifhments. ManufaGurers, 
who comftitute the moft numerous clafs, atter the cultivators of land, are 
for that reafon the principal confumers of the furplus of their labour. 

This idea of an extenfive domeftic market for the furplus produce of 
the foil, is of the fir confequence to the United States. It is of all 
things that which moft effectually conduces to a flourifhing ftate of agri- 
culture, If the effect of manufaCtories were to be the detaching a portion 
of the hands which would be otherwife engaged in tillage, it might pof- 
fibly caufe a {maller quantity of, lands to be under cultivation: but by 
their tendency to procure a more certain demand for the furplus produce 
_ of the foil, they at the fame time, caufe the lands which are in culti- 
_) yation to be better improved, and more produétive. And while, by 
_ theirinfluence, the condition of each individual farmer is meliorated, 
the total mafs of agricultural production will probably be increafed: for 
this muft evidently depend as much, if not more, upon the degree of 
improvement, than upon the number of acres under culture. 

Tt merits particular obfervation, that the multiplication of manuface 
tories not only turnifhes a market for thofe articles which have been ac- 
cuftomed to be produced in abundance in a country, but it likewife 
creates a demand for fuch as were either unknown, or produced in in- 
confiderable quantities. The bowels, as well as the furface of the earth, 
are ranfacked for articles which were before neglected. | Animals, plants, 
and minerals acquire a utility and value, which were before unexplored. 

The foregoing confiderations feena fufficient to eftablifh, as general 
propofitions, that it is the intereft of nations, and particularly of the 
United States, to diverfify the induftrious purfuits of the individuals 
who compofe them—that the eftablifhment of manufactures is calculated 
not only to increafe the general ftock of ufeful and produétive labour, 
but even to improve the ftate of agriculture in particular; certainly to 
advance the intereft of thofe who are engaged in it. ‘There are other 
} views, that we fhall hereafter take of the fubje€t, which, it is conceived, 
will ferve to confirm thefe inferences. 

Previous to a farther difcuffion of the objections to the encouragement 
of manufactures; which have been ftated, it will be of ufe to fee what 
can be faid in reference to the particular fituation of the United States 
againft the conclufions appearing to refult from ie has been already 


fered, . 
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It may be obferved, and the idea is of no inconfiderable weight, that 
however true it may be, that a flate, which poffeffes large tra€ts of va- 
cant and fertile territory, and at the fame time fecluded from foreign 
commerce, would find its intereft, and the intereft of agriculture, in 
diverting a part’ of its population from tillage to manufactures; yet 
it will not follow that the fame is true of a ftate, which, having fuch 
wacant and fertile territory, has at the fame time ample opportunities 
of procuring from abroad, on good terms, all the fabrics of which it 
flands in need for the fupply ofits inhabitants. The power of doing 
this at leaft fecures the great advantage of a divifion of labour, leaving 
the farmer free to purfue exclufively the culture of his land, and en- 
abling htm to procure with its produGts the manufaCtured fupplies re- 
gatfite either to his wants or to his enjoyments. And though it fhould 
be true, that in fettled countries the diverfification of induftry is condu- 
cive to an increafe in the productive powers of labour, and to an aug- 
mentation of revenue and capital, yet it is fcarcely conceivable that: 
there can be any thing of fo folid and permanent advantage to an uncul. 
tivated and unpeopled country, as to convert its waftes into cultivated 
and inhabited diftris, If the revenue, in the mean time, fhould be 
keis, the capital, in the event, muft be greater. . 

To thefe obfervations, the following appears to be a fatisfaCtory an- 
fier, at leaft fo far as they concern the American States, 

If the fyftem of perfect liberty to induftry and commerce were the 
prevailing fyftem of nations, the arguments which diffuade a country 


im the predicament of the United States, from the zealous purfuit of * 


manufactures, would doubtlefs have great force. It will not be af- 
firmed, that they might not be permitted, with few exceptions, to 
ferve as a rule of national conduét, In fuch a flate of things, each 
country would have the full benefit of its peculiar advantages to com- 
| penfate for its deficiencies or difadvantages. If one nation were in con- 
dition to fupply manufactured articles on better terms than another, 
that other might find an abundant indemnification ina faperior capacity 


to farnifh the produce of the foil, And a free exchange, mutually 4 


beneficial, of the commodities which each was able. to fupply,; on the 
beft terms, might be carried.on between them, fupporting in full vigour 
the induftry of each, And though the circumftances which have been 
mentioned, and others which will be unfolded hereafter, render it 
probable, that nations merely agricultural, would not enjoy the fame 
degree of opulence, in. proportion to their numbers, as thofe which 


mnited manufa@ures with agriculture ; yet the progreffive improvement, - 


of the lands of the former might, in the end, atone for an inferior des 
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hich oppofite 
confiderations are’ pretty equally balanced, the option ought perhaps 
always to be, in favour of leaving induftry to its own direétion. 

But the fyftem which has been mentioned is far from charatteriziag 
the general policy of nations. The prevalent one has been regulated 
by an oppofite fpirit. The confequence of it is, that the United States 
are to a certain extent in the fituation of a country precluded from foe 
reign commerce. They can indeed, without difficulty, obtain from 
abroad the manufactured fupplies of which they are in want; but they 
experience numerous and very injurious impediments to the emifGon 
and vent of their own commodities. Nor is this the cafe in reference 
to a fingle foreign nation only. The regulations of fevera] countries, 
with which they have the moft extenfive intercourfe, 
obftructions in the way of ‘the principal ftaples of the Uni 

In fuch a pofition of things, the United States cannot exchange with 
Europe on equal terms; and the want of reciprocity would render them 
the viGim of a fi yftem, which would induce them to confine their views 
to agriculture, and refrain from manufactures. A conftant and im 
creafing neceflity, on their part, for the commodities of Europe, and 
only a partial and occafional demand for their Own, in return, could 


throw ferions 
ted States, 


not but expofe them to a. ftate of impoverifhment, compared with the 
opulence to which their political and natural advantages authorife them ; 
to afpire. 

Remarks of this kind are not made in the {pirit of complaint. °Tis 
for the nations, whofe regulations are alluded to, to judge for them. 
felves, whether by aiming at too much, they do not lofe more than they 
gain. *Tis for the United States to confider by what means they cam 
render themfelyes leaft dependent on the combinations, right or wrong, 
of European policy. 

It can be no fmall confolation to them, that already the meafures 
which have embarraffed their trade have accelerated their internal 
improvements, which, upon the whole, have bettered their affairs. To 


_ diverfify and extend thefe improvements is the fureft and fafeft method 


of indemnifying themfelves for any inconyeniencies which thofe or Gmie 
lar meafures hgye a tendency to beget. If Europe will not take from 
them the products of their foil, upon terms confiftent with their intereft, 
the natural remedy is for them to contrat as faft poffible their wants 
of her. . 

The cotverfion of their wafte into cultivated land is certainly a point 
of great moment in the pclitical calculations of the United States, But 


the 
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the degree in. which this may poflibly be retarded by the encouragement. 


of manufactories, does ‘not appear to countervail the powertul induce- 


ments to affording that encouragement. 

An obfervation made in another place is of a nature to have great in- 
- fluence upon this queftion—If it cannot be denied that the interefts 
even of agriculture may be advanced more by having fuch of the lands 
of a ftate as are occupied under good cultivation, than by having a 
.. greater quantity occupied under a much inferior cultivation; and if 
manufatories, for the réafons afligned, muft be admitted to have a 
tendency to promote a more fteady and vigorous cultivation of the lands 
occupied, than would happen without them, then it will follow, that 
they are capable of indemnifying a country for a diminution of the pro- 
grefs of new fettlements; and may ferve to increafe both the capital 
value and the income of its lands, even though they fhould abridge the 
number of acres under tillage. pai 

But it does by no means follow, that the progrefs of new foitlomente 
will be retarded by the extenfion of manufactures. The defire of being 
an independent proprietor of land is founded on fuch ftrong principles 
in the human breaft, that where the opportunity of becoming fo is as 


great as it is in the United States, the proportion will be fmall of thofe, — 


whofe. fituations would otherwife lead to it, who will be diverted from 
it towards manufactures, And it is highly probable, as already inti- 

‘mated, that the acceffion of foreigners, who, originally drawn over by 
manufacturing views, will afterwards abandon them for agricultural, will 
be more than equivalent for thofe of her own citizens, who may happen 
to be detached from them. 


‘ The remaining objections to a particular encouragement of manuface, 


tures in the United States now require to be examined. 

One of thefe turns on the pofition, that induftry, if left to itfelf, 
will naturally find its way to the moft ufeful and profitable employ- 
ment: whence it is inferred, that manufactures, without the aid of 20- 


vernment, will grow up as foon and as faft, as the natural ftate of things, 


and the intereft of the community may require. 

Againft the folidity of this hypothefis, in the full latitude of the terms, 
very cogent reafons may be offered. ‘Thefe have relation to the ftrong 
influence of habit and the fpirit of imitation, the fear of want of fuc- 
cefs in untried enterprifes, the intrinfic difficulties incident to firft eflays 

- towards a competition with thofe who have previoufly attained to per- 
feGtion in the bufinefs to be attempted, the bounties, premiums, and — 
other artificial cod irapesenits with which European nations fecond. . 
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the exertions of their own fubjeéts in the branches in pte they are to 


be rivalled. 


Experience teaches, that men are often fo much sale by what — 


4 they are accuftomed to fee and prattife, that the fimpleft and moft ob- 


vious improvements, in the moft ordinary occupations, are adopted with 
hefitation, reluctance, and by flow gradations. The fpontaneous ttané # 


fition to new purfuits, in a community long habituated to different ones” ay 


may be expeéted to be attended with proportionably greater difficulty. 
When former occupations ceafe to yield a profit adequate to the fub- 
fiftence of their followers, or when there is an abfolute deficiency of 
employment in them, owing to the fuperabundance of hands, changes 
will enfue; but thefe changes will be likely to be more tardy than may 
confit with the intereft either of individuals, or of the fociety. In 
many cafes they will not happen, while a bare fupport, can be enfured 
by an adherence to ancient courfes, though a refort to a more profitable 
employment might be pratticable. ‘To produce the defirable changes, 
as early as may be expedient, may therefore require the incitement and 
patronage of government. 

_ The apprehenfion of failing in new attempts is perhaps a more ferious 
impediment. There are difpofitions apt to be attratted by the mere 
novelty of an undertaking ; ; but thefe are not always the beft calculated 
to give it fuccefs. 'To this it is of importance that the confidence of 
cautious, fagacious capitalifts, both citizens and foreigners, fhould be 
excited. And to infpire this defcription of perfons with confidence, it 
is effential that they fhould be made to fee in any projeét, which is new, 
and for that reafon alone, if for no other, precarious, the profpect of 
fuch a degree of countenance and fupport from government, as may be 
capable of overcoming the obftacles infeparable from firft experiments. 

The fuperiority antecedently enjoined by nations, who have pre- 
occupied and perfected a branch of induftry, conftitutes a more formi- 
dable obftacle, than either of thofe which have been mentioned, to the 
introdu@tion of the fame branch into a country in which it did not be- 


- fore exift. 'To maintain between the recent eftablifhments of one 


country and. the long-matuted eftablifhments of another country, a com~ 
petition upon equal terms, both as to quality and price, is in moft cafés 
impratticable. The difparity i in the one or in the other, or in both, 
tThuft necefflarily be fo confiderable as to forbid a fuccefsful rivalthip, 


_ without the extraordinary aid and prote¢tion of government. 


But the greateft obftacle of all to the fuccefsful profecution of a new 
branch of induftry in a country in which it was before unknown, con-_ 


fifts, as fat as the inftances apply, in the bounties, premiums, and other 
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aids which ate granted, in a variety of cafes, by the nations in which 
the eftablifhments to be imitated are previoufly introduced. It is well 
known, that certain nations grant bounties on the exportation of parti- 
cular comrhodities, to enable their ewn workmen to underfell and fup- 
plant all competitors, in the countries to which thofe commodities are 
fent. Hence the undertakers of a new manufaéture have to contend 
not only with the natural difadvantages of a new undertaking, but with 
the gratuities and remunerations which other governments beftow. ‘To 
be enabled to contend with fuccefs, it is evident that the interference 
and aid of their own government are indifpenfable. 

Combinations by thofe engaged in a particular branch of bufinefs in 
one country to fruftrate the firft efforts to introduce it into another, by 
temporary facrifices, recompenfed perhaps by extraordinary indemnifi- 
cations of the government of fuch country, are believed to have exifted, 
and are not to be regarded as deftitute of probability. The exiftence or 
affurance of aid from the government of the country in which the bufi- 
nefs is to be introduced, may be effential to fortify adventurers againft 
the dread of fuch combinations—to defeat their effects, if formed, and 
to prevent their being formed, by demonftrating that they muft in the 
end prove fruitlefs. 

Whatever room there may be for an expectation that the induftry of 
a people, under the direction of private intereft, will upon equal terms 
find out the moft beneficial employment for itfelf, there is none for a 
reliance that it will ftruggle againft the force of unequal terms, or will 
of itfelf furmount all the adventitious barriers to a fuccefsful compe- 
tition, which may have been erected either by the advantages naturally 
acquired from practice and previous poffeffion of the ground, or by thofe 
which may have fprung from pofitive regulations and an artificial po- ~ 
licy. This general reflection might alone fuffice as an anfwer to the 
objection under examination, exclufively of the weighty confiderations 
which have been particularly urged. 

The objeétions to the purfuit of manufatures in the United States, 
which next prefent themfelves to difcuffion, reprefent an impratticabi- 
lity of fuccefs, arifing from three caufes—fcarcity of hands, dearnefs of — 
labour, want of capital. 

The two firft circumftances are to a certain extent real, and, within 
due limits, ought to be admitted as obftacles to the fuccefs of manuface 
turing enterprife in the United States. But there are various confidera- 
tions which leffen their force, and tend to afford an affurance that they 
are not fufficient to prevent the advantageous Breieenion of many Be 
ufeful and extenfive manufaCtories, 
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With regard to fearcity of hands, the fact itfelf muft be applied with 
no fmall qualification to certain parts of the United States. — There are 
arge diftrias which may be confidered as pretty fully peopled, and 
which, notwithftanding a continual drain for diftant fettlements, are 
thickly interfperfed with flourifhing and increafing towns. If thefe dif- 
tri@s have not already reached the point at which the fearcity of hands 
‘ceafes, they are not remote from it, and are approaching faft towards 
it: and having, perhaps, fewer attractions to agriculture than fome 
Bice parts of the union, they exhibit a proportionably ftronger ten- 
dency towards other kinds of induftry. In thefe diftri€ts may be dit 
cerned no inconfiderable maturity for manufacturing eftablifhments. 
But there are circumftances, which have been already noticed with 
another view, that materially diminifh every where the effect of a 
{carcity of hands, - Thefe circumftances are—the great ufe which can 
be made of women and children; on which point a very pregnant and 
inftruCtive fa@t has been mentioned ; the vaft extenfion given by late im- 
provements to the employment of machines, which, fubftituting the agen- 
cy of fire and water, has prodigioufly leffened the neceflity for manual 
Jabour; the employment of perfons ordinarily engaged in other occu- 
pations, during the feafons, or hours of leifure ; which, befides giving 
occafion to the exertion of a greater quantity of labour by ‘the fame 
number of perfons, and thereby increafing the general ftock of labour, 
as has been elfewhere remarked, may alfo be taken into the calcula- 
tion, as a refource for obviating the fcarcity of hands—laftly, the at- 
tra¢tion of foreign emigrants. Whoever infpeCts with a careful eye 
the compofition of their towns, will be made fenfible to what an ex- 
tent this refource may be relied upon, 'Thefe exhibit a large propor- 
tion of ingenious and valuable workmen, in different arts and trades, 
who, by expatriating from Europe, have improved their own condi- 
tion, and added to the induftry and wealth of the United States. It is 
a natural inference from the experience they have already had, that in 
proportion as the United States fhall prefent the countenance of a ferious 
profecution of manufactures, in proportion as foreign artifts fhall be 
_ made fenfible that the ftate of things there affords a moral certainty of 
employment and encouragement, competent numbers of European work- 
men will tran{plant themfelves, effectually to enfure the fuccefs of the 
defign. How indeed can it otherwife happen, confidering the various 
and powerful inducements which the fituation of America offers, ad- 
| dreffing themfelves to fo many ftrong paflions and feelings to fo many 
general and particular interefts ? 
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it may be affirmed, niehstert | in refpect to hands for carrying on ma 
nufactures, that they will in a great meafure trade upon a foreign ftock ; 
referving their own for the cultivation of their lands and the manning 
of their fhips, as far as character and circumftances fhall incline. . It is 
not unworthy of remark, that the objeétion to the fuccefs of manufac- 
tures, deduced from the fcarcity of hands, is alike applicable to trade 
and navigation, and yet thefe are perceived to flourifh, without any 
fenfible impediment from that caufe. 

. As to the dearnefs of labour, another of the ouiacles alledged, this 
has relation principally to two circumftances; one, that which has been 
juft difcuffed, the fcarcity of hands; the other, the greatnefs of profits, 

As far as it is a confequence of the fearcity of hands, it is mitigated by 
all the confiderations which have been adduced as leflening that defici- 
encys Itis certain too, that the difparity in this refpect between fome 
of the moft manufaturing parts of Europe and a large proportion of the 
” United States, is not nearly fo great as is commonly imagined. It is alfo 
much lefs in regard to artificers and manufacturers than in regard to 
_ country labourers; and while a careful comparifon fhews that there is, 
in this particular, much exaggeration, it is alfo evident, that the effec of 
the degree of difparity which does truly exift, is diminifhed in propor- 
tion to the ufe which can be made of machinery. 

To illuftrate this laft idea—Let it be fuppofed, that the difference of 
price, in two countries, of a given quantity of manual labour requifite ta 
the fabrication of a given article is as ten, and that fome MECHANIC 
POWER is introduced into both countries, which performing half the 
neceflary labour, leaves only half to be done by hand, it is evident, that 
the difference in the coft of the fabrication of the article in queftion, in 
the two countries, as far as it is connected with the price of labour, will 
be reduced from ten to five, in confequence of the introduction of that 
POWER. 

This circumftance is worthy of the moft particular attention. It di- 
minifhes immenfely one of the objeétions, moft ftrenuoufly urged, againft 
the fuccefs of manufaures in the United States. 

For the United Siates to procure all fuch machines as are known in 
any part of Europe can only require a proper provifion and due pains. ° 
The knowledge of feveral of the moft i important of them they already 
poffefs. The preparation of them there is in moft cafes practicable on 
nearly equal terms. As far as they depend on water, fome fuperiority of 
advantages may be clalined, from the uncommon variety and greater 
cheapnefs of fituations adapted to mill feats, with which different parts 
of the United States abound, 
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So far as the dearnefs of labour may be a confequence of the greatnefs 
of profits in any branch of bufinefs, it is no obftacle to its fuccefs. The 
undertaker can afford to pay the price. | 

There are grounds to conclude, that undertakers of tanner nas | in 
America, can at this time afford to pay higher wages to the workmen they 
employ than are paid to fimilar workmen in Europe. The price of 
foreign fabrics in the markets of the United States, which will for a 
long time regulate the prices of the domeftic ones, may be confidered as 
compounded of the following ingredients :—The firft coft of materials, 
including the taxes, if any, which are paid upon them where they are 
made; the expence of grounds, buildings, machinery, and tools; the wages 
_ of the perfons employed in the manufactory ; the profits on the capital or 
ftock employed; the commiffions of agents to purchafe them where they 
are made ; the expence of tranfportation to the United States, including in- 
furance and other incidental charges; the taxes or duties, if any, and 
fees of office which are paid on their exportation; the taxes or duties, 
and fees of office which are paid on their importation. 

As to the firft of thefe items, the coft of materials, the didvecageh 
upon the whole, is at prefent on the fide of the United States, and the dift 
ference in their favour muft increafe, in proportion as a certain and ex-.— 
_ tenfive domeftic demand {hall induce the proprietors of land to devote 
more of their attention to the produétion of thofe materials. “It oughe 
not to efcape cbfervation, in a comparifon on this point, that fome of 
the principal manufaGiuring countries of Europe are much more depen- 
dent on foreign fupply for the materials of their manufa€tures, than the 
United States, who are capable of fupplying themfelves with a greater 
abundance, as well as a greater variety, of the requifite materials. 

As to the fecond item, the expence of grounds, buildings, machinery, 
and tools, an equality at leaft may be aflumed ; fince advantages in fome 
‘particulars will counterbalance temporary difadvantages in others. 

As to the third item, or the article of wages, the comparifon certainly. 
turns againft the United States; though, as before obferved, not in fo 
gteat a degree as is commonly foppp tea. 

The fourth item is alike applicable to the foreign and to the domeftic 
manufacture. It is indeed more properly a refult than a particular to, 
be compared, | 
» But with refpeét to all the remaining items, they are alone applicable 
to the foreign manufadture, and, in the ftri€teft fenfe, extraordinaries 3 
conitituting a {um of extra charge on the foreign fabric, which cannot. 
be eftimated at lefs than from 15 to go per cent. on the coft of i it at the 

manufactory. 
The fum of extra charge may confidently be regarded as more than a 
counters 
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counterpoife for the real difference in the price of labour, and is a fatise 
factory proof that manufactures may profper’in defiance of it in ‘the 
United States, 

To the general allegation, conneéted with the circumftances of {carcity 
of hands and the dearnefs of jabour, that extenfive manufactures can 
only grow out of a redundant or full population, it will be fufficient to 
anfwer generally, that the fact has been otherwife.—That the fituation 
alledged to bean effential condition of faccefs, has not been that of feve- 
ral nations, at periods when they had already attained to maturity ina 
variety of manufactures. 

‘The fuppofed want of capital for the pwbecuitin of manufactures in 
the United States is the moft indefinite of the objections which are 
_ ufually oppofed to it. ‘ 

It is very difficult to pronounce any thing precife concerning the real 
extent of the monied capital of a country, and ftill more concerning the 
proportion which it bears to the objets that invite the employment of 
capital, Itis not lefs difficult to pronounce, how far the effect of any 
given money, as capital, or, in other words, as a medium for circulating 
the induftry and property of a nation, may be increafed by the very cir- 
cumftance of the additional motion which is given to it by new objects of 
employment. ‘That effect, like the momentum of defcending bodies, . 
may not improperly be reprefented, as in a compound ratio to mafs and 
velocity. It feems pretty certain, that a given fum of money, in a fitua- 
tion in which the quick impulfes of commercial ativity are little felt, 
will appear inadequate to the circulation of as great a quantity of induftry 
and property as in one in which their full influence is experienced. 

It is not obvious why the fame objetion might not as well be made to 
external commerce as to manufactures, fince it ig manifeft that the im- 
menfe tracts of land, occupied and unoccupied, are capable of giving 
employment to more capital that is a€tually beftowed upon them. Ir 
Is CERTAIN THAT THE Unirep STATES OFFER A VAST FIELD 
FOR THE ADVANTAGEOUS EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL, but it does, — 
not follow that there will not be found, in one way or another, a fuffi- 
eient iund for the fuccefsful profecytion of any {pecies of induftry which 
is likely to prove truly beneficjal. 

The following confiderations are of a nature to remove al] inquietude 
on the fcore of want of capital. 7 

The introdu@ion of banks, as has been fhewn on another occafion, 
has a powerful tendency to extend the attive capital of a country. Ex: — 
perience of the utility of thefe inftitutions is multiplying them in the ~ 
United States, It is probable that they will be eftablifhed wherever they 


can exit with advantage; and.wherever they can be fupported, if ad- 
miniftered 
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_ miniftered with prudence, they will add new energies to all pecuniary 
operations. 

The aid of foreign capital may fafely, and with confiderable latitude, 
be taken into calculation. Its inftrumentality has been long experienced 
‘in their external commerce ; and it has begun to be felt in various other 
modes. Not only their funds, but their agriculture and other internal 
improvements have been animated by it. It has already, in a few in- | 
ftances, extended even to their manufa@ures. 

It is a well known fa, that there are parts of Europe, which have 
more capital than profitable domeftic objects of employment. Hence, 
among other proofs, the large loans continually furnifhed to foreign 
ftates. And it is equally certain, that the capital of other parts may 
find more profitable employment in the United States, than at home. 
And notwithftanding there are weighty inducements to prefer the em- 
_ ployment of capital at home, even at lefs profit, to an inveftment of it 
_ abroad, though with greater gain, yet thefe inducements are over-ruled, 
either by a deficiency of employment, or by a very material difference 
in profit. Both thefe caufes operate to produce a transfer of foreign 
capital to the United States. It is certain, that various objeéts in Ame- 
rica hold out advantages, which are with difficulty to be equalled elfe- 
where ; and under the increafingly fayourable impreffions, which are 
entertained of its government, the attractions will become more and 
more ftrong.. Thefe impreffions will prove a rich mine of profperity to 
the country, if they are confirmed and ftrengthened by the progrefs of 
their affairs. And to fecure this advantage, little more is neceflary, 
than to fofter induftry, and cultivate order and tranquility at home and 
abroad. 

It isnot impoffible, that there may be perfons difpofed to look with a 
jealous eye on the introduétion of foreign capital, as if it were an inftru- 
ment to deprive their own citizens of the profits of thgir induftry: but 
perhaps there never could be a more unreafonable jealoufy. Inftead. of 
being viewed asa rival, it ought to be confidered as a meft valuable 
auxiliary ; conducing to put in motion a greater quantity of produétive 
labor, and a greater portion of ufeful enterprife, than could exift without 
- it. It is at leaft evident, that in a country fituated like the United 
_ States, with an infinite fund of refources, yet to be unfolded, every 
farthing of foreign capital, which is laid out in internal ameliorations, 
and in induftrious eftablifhments of a permanent nature, is a precious © 
: acquifition. 

And whatever be the objects which originally attract Pap capital, 
_ When once introduced, it may be diretted towards any purpofe of bene- . 
| 3 ie | ficial 
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ficial exertion, which is defired. ‘And to detain j it in the United States, 


there can be no expedient fo effeQual as to enlarge the fphere, within 
which it may be ufefully employed ; though introduced merely with 
views to fpeculations in the funds, it may afterwards be rendered fub- 
fervient to the interefts of agriculture, commerce, and manufaétures. : 
Bat thé attraCtion of foreign capital for the dire&t purpofe of manufac. 
tures ought not to be deemed a chimerical expettation. There are al- 
ready examples of it, as remarked in another place. And the examples, 
if the difpofition be cultivated, can hardly fail to multiply. ‘There are 
alfo inftances of another kind, which ferve to ftrengthen the ‘expectation ; 


enterprifes for improving the public communications, by cutting canals, 


opening the obftru¢tions in rivers, and erecting BEG eSs have received 
very material aid from the fame fource. 

When the manufacturing capitaliit of Europe fhall advert to the many 
important savant 

remarks, he cannot but perceive very powerful inducements to a transfer 


which have been intimated in the courfe of thefe — 


of himfelf and his capital to the United. States. Among the refletions 
which a moft interefting peculiarity of fituation is calculated to fugg geft, 
it cannot efcape his obfervation, as a circumftance of moment in the cal- 
culation, that the progreffive population and improvement of the United 
States, enfure a continually increafing domeftic demand for the fabrics 
which he fhall produce, not to be affected by any external cafualties or : 


viciffitudes. 


But while there are circumftances fufficiently ftrong to authorife a con= 
fiderable degree of reliance on the aid of foreign capital, towards the at-_ 
tainment of the object in view, it is fatisfatory to have good grounds of 


affurance, that there are domeftic refources of themfelves adequate to it. 
Tt happens, that there is a {pecies of capital, atually exifting within the 
United States, which relieves from_all inquietude on the fcore of want 
of capital—This is the funded debt. 


The effect of a funded debt, as a fpecies of capital, has heen noticed 


upon a former occafion; but a more particular elucidation of the point - 


feems to be required by the ftrefs which is laid upon it. 


Public funds anfwer the purpofe of capital, from the eftimation in 
which they are ufually held by monied men; and confequently from the 


eafe and difpatck with which they can be turned into money. This 
capacity of prompt controvertibility into money, caufes a tranfer of ftock 


to be in:a great number of cafes equivalent to a payment in coin.—And 
where it does not happen to fuit the party who i is to receive, to accept a a 
transfer of ftock, oe party who is to pay, is never at a lofs to find elfé, 

where — 
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where a purchafer of his ftock, who will furnifh him in lieti of it; with 
, the coin of which he ftands in need; 

~ Hence in a found and fettled ftate of the public funds; ; a man polfeffed 
of afum in them can embrace any {chéme of. bufinels which offers; with 
as much confidence as if he were poffeffed of an equal fim in coir. 

This operation of, public funds; as capital, is too obvious to be denied ; | 
but it is objeéted to the idea of their operating as an augmentation of the 
capital of the community; that they ferve to occafion the deftruction of 
fome other capital to an equal amount: _ 

The capital which alone they can be fappofed to detioy, mutt confift 
of —The annual revenue, which is applied to the payment of intereft on. 
the debt, and to the gradual redemption of the ptincipal—The amount of 
~ the coin, which is employed. in circulating the funds; or in other words; 

in effecting the different alienations which they undergo, 
' But the following a to be thé true and ygicurate view of the 


/ matter— 


As to the point of the dnrival revenue requifite fot payment of 
intereft and redemption of principal : 

Asa determinate proportion will tend to perfpicuity i in the reafoning, 
let it he fuppofed, that the annual revenue to be applied, corte{ponding 
with the modification of the 6 per cent. flock of the United States, 18 in 
the ratio, of eight upon the hundred ; ‘that 1 is, in the firft inftince; fix on 
account of intereft, and two on accouxt of principal. 

Thus far it is evident, that the capital deftroyed to the capital created; 
would bear no greater proportion thn 8 to 100. Thete would be with- 
drawn from the total mafs of other capitals a fum of eight dollars to be 
paid to the public creditor; while he would be poffeffed of a fum of 
one hundred dollars, ready to be applied to any purpofe, to be embatked 
jn any enterprife, which might appear to him eligible—Here then the 
augmentation of capital, or the excefs of that which is produced; beyond: 
that which is deftroyed, is equal to ninety-two dollars. 

To this conclufion it may be objekted, that the fum of eight dollars 
- is to bé withdrawn annually, until. thé whole hundied i is extinguithed, 

_and it may be inferred, that in procels of time a capital will be de- 
ftroyed equal to that which is at firft created, 

But it is neverthelefs true; that during the whole of the interval, be- 
tween the creation of the cupital of 100 dolidts, and its reduction to a 
fum not greater than that of the annual revenue appropriated to its res 
~ demption—thete will be a gieater active capital in exiftence than if no 
debt had been contraéted. The fim drawn from other capital i in any 
one year will not exceed eight dollars; but there will be at every inftant 
Vols I, Tt of 
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of time during the whole period in queftion, a fum correfponding with | 


fo much of the principal as remains unredeemed in the hands of fome 
perfon or other, employed, or ready to’ be employed, in fome. pro- 
fitable undertaking. ‘There will therefore conftantly be more capital 
‘incapacity to be employed, than capital taken from employment. ‘The 


~ excefs for the firft year has been ftated ‘to be nisety two dollars; it | 


will diminith yearly; but there will always be an excefs, until the ‘rin 


cipal of the debt is brought to a’ level with the redeeming annuity, that 
is, in the cafe which has been affumed by way of example, to eight 
dollars. The reality of this excefs becomes’ palpable, if it be fup- 
pofed, as often happens, that the citizen of a foreign country imports 
_ into the United States 100 dollars for the purchafe of an equal fum of 
public debt—here is an abfolute augmentation of the mafs of citcu- 
lating coin to the extent of roo dollars. At the end of a year, the 
foreigner is prefunt@@e to draw back eight dollars on account of his 


principal and intereft, but he ftill leaves ninety-two of his original de- ” 


pofit in circulation, ashe in like manner leaves eighty-four at the end 
of the fecond year, drawing back then alfo the annuity of eight dollars: 
And thus the matter proceeds; the capital left in circulation dimuinifh- 
ing each year, and coming nearer to the level of ‘the annuity drawn 
back. There are, however, fomie differences in the ultimate operation 
of the part of the debt, which is purchafed by foreigners, and that 
which remains in the hands of citizens. But the general effe& in each cafe, 
though i in different degrees, is to add to the active capital of the country. 
Hitherto the’ reafoning has proceeded on a conceffion of the pofition, 
that there is a deftruétion of fome other capital, to the extent of the 
_ annuity appropriated to the payment of the intereft and the redemption 
* of the principal of the debt; but in this too much has been conceded. 
There is at moft a temporary transfer of fome other capital, to the amount 
of the annuity, from thofe who pay to the creditor who receives; which 
he again reftores to the circulation to refume the offices of a capital. 


an 
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This he does either immediately by employing the money in fome 4 


branch of induftry, or mediately by lending it to fome other perfon 
who does fo employ it, or by fpending it on his own maintenance. In 
either fuppofition, there is no deftruCtion of capital : theres nothing 
thore than a fufpenfion of its motion for atime, that is, while i it is paf- 


fing fromthe hands of thofe'who pay into the public coffers, i thence 


through’ the ‘public creditor into fome other channel of circulation. 
When the payments of intereft are periodical and quick, and made by 


the int ramentality of Panes iy diverfion or Se ae of capital may 
: almott 
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almoft be denominated momentary, Hence the dedution.on this ac- 
count is far lefs than i it at firft fight appears to be. _ ; 
There is evidently, as far as regards the annuity, no sdefitagion p nor 
transfer of any other capital, than that.portion of the income of each 
individual, which goes to make up the annuity... The land which fur- 


_nifhes the farmer,with the fum which he is to, contribute remains the 


the fame ; and the like may be obferved of other capitals, . Indeed, .as 


far asthe tax, which is the objet of contribution (as frequently happens 


when it does not opprefs by its weight) may have been a motive to . 


greater exertionin any occupation; it may even ferve to increafe the con- 
tributory capital. This idea is not without importance in “hs general 
view of the fubject. ’ . Me 
It remains to fee, what further deduétion ought to ‘. trade Se the 
capital which is created, by the exiftence of the debt, on account of the 
coin which is employed in its circulation. This is*fufceptible of much 
lefs precife calculation than the article which has been jut difcuffed. 
It is impoffible to fay, what proportion of coin is neceflary to carry on 
the alienations which any fpecies of property ufually undergoes... The 
quantity, indeed, varies according to circumftances.. But it may ftill 
without hefitation be pronounced, from the quicknefs of the rotation, 
or rather of the tranfitions, that the medium of circulation always 
bears but a fmall proportion to the eye of the property circulated, 
AnJ it is thence fatisfactorily deducible, that the coin employed in the 
negociations of the funds, and which feryes to give them attivity as ca- 


pital, is incomparably lefs than the fum of the debt negociated for the 


purpofe of bufinefs... 

It ought not, however, to*be omitted, that the negociation of ie 
funds becomes itfelf a diftinét bufinefs, which employs, and by.employ- . 
ing, diverts a portion of the circulating coin from other purfuits, Bat 
making due allowance for this circumftance, there 1 is no reafon to con- 
clude, that, the effect of the diverfion: of coin in the-whole operation” 
bears any confiderable proportion to the amount of the capital to which 


it gives activity. “The fum of the debt in. circulation is continually 


‘at the command of any ufeful enterprife; the coin itfelf, which circn- 


lates it, is never more than momentarily fufpended from its ordinary 
functions. It experiences an inceflant and rapid flux and reflux to 


and from the channels of induftry to thofe of fpec ulations in F 


fands. 


There are ftrong circumftances in Dea at on of this theory. T he 
force of monied capital which has been difplayed in Great Britain, 


3 and the height to which every {pecics of induftry has grown up under 


- Tots | it, 
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it, defy a folution from the quantity of coin which that kingdom iss 
ever pofleffed. Accordingly it has been co-eval with its funding 
fyftem, the prevailing opinion of the men of bufinefs, and of the ger 
nerality of the moft fagacious theorifts of that country, that the opera, 
tion of the public funds as capital has contributed to the effect in quef- 
tion. Among the Americans: appearances thus far favour the fame 
conclufion. Induftry in general feems to have been re-animated, 
T here are fymptoms indicating an extenfion of their commerce. ‘Their 
"navigation has certainly of late had a confiderable fpring, and there 
appears to be in many parts of the Union a command of capital, which, 
till lately, fince the revolution at leaft, was unknown, But it is at the 
fame time to be acknowledged, that other circumftances have ¢on- 
curred, and i in a great degree, in producing the prefent ftate of things, 
and that the appearances a are not yet fufficiently decifive to be entirely 
relied upon. 

In the queftion under difcnffion, it 1s important to diftinguifh be- 
tween an abfolute increafe of capital, or an acceffion of real wealth and 
an artificial increafe of capital, as an engine of bufinefs, or as an inftru- 
ment of induftry and commerce. In the firft fenfe, a funded debt h ag 
no pretenfions to being deemed an increafe of capital ; in the laft, it. 
has pretenfions which are nat eafy to be controverted, Of a fi milar 
nature is bank credit, and, in an inferior degree, every fpecies of Ps. 
vate credit. 
~ But though a funded debt is not in the firft inftance, an abfolitte 
increafe of capital, or an augmentation of real wealth; yet, by ferving 
as anew power in the operations of induftry, it has within certain 
bounds a tendency to increafe the real wealth of a community ; in like 
manner as money borrowed by a thrifty farmer, to be laid ont in the 
improvement of his farm, may; in the end, add to his ftock of a 
riches. 

: ‘There are refpedable individuals, who, from a juft averfion to y 
accumulation of public debt, are unwilling to coneede to it any kind of é 
utility, who can difcern no good to alleviate the ill with which they 
fuppofe it pregnant ; who cannot be perfuaded, that it ought in any 
fenfe to be viewed as an increafe of capital, left it fhould be inferred, 
as it has erroneoully been i in Great Britain, that the more debt the more 
capital, the greater the burthens the greater the bleffi ings of the community. 

But it interefts the public to have eftimated every object as it truly is; 
to appreciate how far the good in any meafure is compenfated by the ill; 
oF the ill by the good 5 ; wetichiy of them is feldom unmixed, 

But 
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But it will not follow, that an accumulation of debt is defirable, be. 
‘eaufe a certain degree of it operates asa capital. There may be a 


plethora in the political, as in the natural body ; there may be a fate 


of things in which any fuch artificial capital is unneceffary. The debt 
too may be {welled to fuch a fize, as that the greateft part of it may 
ceafe to be ufeful as a capital, ferving only, as it does in England, 
to burden the labouring mechanic, and pamper the diffipation of idle 
and diffolute individuals ; as that the fums required to pay the intereft up- 
on it may become oppreflive, and beyond the means whicha government 


- ¢an employ, confiftently with its tranquillity, to raife them—as that the 


~ 


tefources of taxation to face the debt may have been {trained too far to 
admit of extenfions adequate to exigencies, which 2 es the public 


_ fafety. 


Where this critical point is, we cannot pronounce with precifion, but 
it is impoffible to believe, that there is not fuch a point, and almoft 


equally difficult to doubt, but that moft of the old tin ane of 


Europe are nearly arrived at it. 
And as the viciffitudes of nations beget a perpetual tendency to the 


accumulation of debt, there ought to be in every government a perpe- 


tual, anxious, and unceafing effort to reduce that, which at any time 

exifts, as faft as fhall be pratticable, confiftently with integrity and 

good faith, 

' Reafonings on a fabjedt comprehending ideas fo abitrad and complex, — 
fo little reducible to precife calculation as thofe which enter into the 
queftion juft difcuffed, are always attended with a danger of running 


into fallacies, Due allowance ought therefore to be made for this pof- 
‘fibility—But as far as the nature of the fubjeét admits of, it there appears 
to he fatisfaftory ground for a belief that the public funds operate asa 

: ‘refource of capital to the citizens of the United States, and if they: 2 are 


a refource at all, it is an extenfive one. 


To all the arguments which are brought. to evince the impraQticabi. 


_ lity of fuccefs in manufacturing eftablifhments in the United States, it 
might have heen a fufficient anfwer to have referred to the experience ~ 
of what has been already done—It is certain that feveral important 


branches have grown up and flourifhed with a rapidity and fuccefs which 


_-furprifes not only us but the Americans themfelves ; affording an en- 


eouraging aflurance of fuccefs in future attempts; of thefe it may not be 


ie improper to enumerate the moft confiderable. 


I. Tanned and tawed leather, dreffed fkins, fhoes, boots and hip. 


. ‘pers, harnefs, and fadlery of all kinds, portmanteaus and trunks, leather 


» breeches, gloves, muffs and tippets, parchment and glue, 
Il. Bar 


5 * 
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JI. Bar and fheet iron, fteel, nail rods, and nails, implements of huf- 
dbandry, floves, pots and other houfehold utenfils, the fteel and iro 
work for carriages, and fhip-building, anchors, {cale-beams and weights, 
vatious tools of artificers, arms of different kinds, the manufactare of 
thefe lat has of late diminifhed for want of demand. | 

Ill. Ships, cabinet wares and turnery, wool and cotton cards, and 
other machinery for manufaCtures and hufbandry, mathematical inftru- 
ments, cooper’s wares of every kind. 

iV. | Cables, fail-cloth, cordage, twine and packthread. 

V. Bricks and coarfe tiles, and potters wares. 

VI. Ardent fpirits and malt liquors. 

VII. Writing and printing paper, fheathing and wrapping paper, 
patteboards, fullers or prefs papers, paper hangings. 

VIII. Hats of fur and wool, and of mixtures of both. sa Wiihvetth 
ftuff and filk fhoes. 

IX. Refined fugars. 

X. Oils of animals and feeds, foap, fpermaceti and tallow candles. 

XI. Copper and brafs wares, particularly utenfils for diftillers, na 
refiners and brewers, and irons and other articles for houfehold ufe 
philofophical apparatus, &c. 

XII. Tin wares for moft purpofes of ordinary ufe. 

KIT. Carriages of all kinds. 

XIV. Snuff, chewing and fmoaking tobacco. 

XV. Starch and hair powder. 

XVI. Lampblack and other painters colours. 

XVI. Gunpowder. 

Befides manufatories of thefe articles which are carried on as regular 
trades, and have attained to a con \fiderable degree of maturity, there is a 
vatt {eene of honfehold manufa@uring, which contributes more largely | 
to the fupply of the community than could be imagined, without having 
“made it an objet of particular inquiry. This obfervation is the pleafing 
refult of the inveftigation to which the fubje& has led, and is applicable 
as well to the fouthern as to the middle and northern ftates; great quan- 
tities of coarfe cloths, coatings, ferges, and flannels, linfey-woclfeys, _ 
hofiery of wool, cotton and thread, coarfe fuftians, jeans and muflins, 
checked and ftriped cotton and linen goods, bedticks, coverlets and coun- _ 
terpanes, tow linens, coarfe fhirtings, theetings, toweling and table Hnen, 
and various mixtures of wool and cotton, and of cotton and flax, are » 
ynade in the houfehold way, and in many inftances to an extent not only — 


“fufficient for the one of the families in ilar ey are made, but for 
’ : fale, ‘ 
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fale, ia even’ in fome cafes for exportation, It is computed in a 

number of diftrifts, that two-thirds, three-fourths, and even four-fifths, 

of all the clothing of the inhabitants are made by themfelves. The im-’ 

portance of fo great a progrefs, as appears to have been made in farnily 

manufactures within a few years, both in a moral and political view, 
‘ renders the fact highly interefting. 

Neither does the above enumeration comprehend all the articles that 
are manufaCtured as regular trades ; marty others ogcur which are equally 
well eftablithed, but which not being of equal importance have been 
omitted; and there are many attempts ftill in their infancy, which, 
though attended with very favourable appearances, could not have been 
properly comprifed in an enumeration of manufactories already efta- 

_ blithed. There are other articles alfo of great importance, which, 
though ftri@ly {peaking manufactures, are omitted, as being imme- 

diately connected with hufbandry, fuch are flour, pot and pearl ath, pee 
| tar, turpentine, and the like. 


‘There remains to be noticed an obje€tion to the encouragement of | 


manufactures, of a nature different from thofe which queftion the pro- 
bability of fuccefs.—This is derived from its fuppofed tendency to give 
a monopoly of advantages to particular claffes at the expence of the reft 
of the community, who, it is affirmed, would be able to procure the re» 
quifite fupplies of manufactured articles on better terms from foreigners 
than from their own citizens, and who, it is alledged, are reduced'to the 
heceffity of paying an enhanced price for whatever they want, by every 
meafure which obftruéts the free competition of foreign commodities, 


It is not an unreafonable fuppofition, that meafures which ferve to 


abridge the free competition of foreign articles have a tendency to o¢ca- 
fion an enhancement of prices, and itis not to be denied that fuch is thé 
effect ina number of cafes; but the faét does not uniformly correfpond 
with the theory. A reduction of prices has, in feveral inftances, imme- 
diately fucceeded the eftablifiment of a domeftic manufa@ture. | Whe- 


ther it be that foreign mannfa¢tures endeavour to fupplant, by under- 


felling their own, or whatever elfe be the caufe, the effect has been 
fach ; as is ftated, and the reverfe of what might have been expeCted. 
But though it were true, that the immediate and certain efe@ of ree 
gulations controuling the competition of foreign with domeftic: fabrics 
was an increafe of price, it is ‘univerfally true, that the contrary is the 
‘tltimate effet with every fuccefsful manufaéture. When a domettic 
5 manufacture has attained to perfettfon, and has engaged in the profecu- 
Hon of 1c 2. competent eee of perflons, it invariably becomes cheaper, 
wy | Being 
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Being free from the heavy charges which attend the importation of fo# 
reign commodities, it can be afforded, and accordingly feldom or never 
fails to be fold cheaper, in procefs of time, than was the foreign article 


for which it is a fubftitute. The internal competition which takes 


place, foon does away every thing like monopoly, and by degrees re- * 
duces the price of the article to the minimum of a reafonable profit on the 
capital employed. This accords with the reafon of the thing and with 
experience. 2 

Hence it follows, that it is the intereft of the United States, with a 
view to eventual and permanent economy, to encourage the growth of 
manufaGtures. Ina national view, a temporary enhancement of price 
mutt always be well compenfated by a permanent reduction of it. 

It is a refleGtion which may with propriety be indulged here, that this 
eventual diminution of the prices of manufaétured articles, which is the 
refult of internal manufaCturing eftablifhments, has a dire€t and very 
important tendency to benefit agriculture. It enables the farmer to pro- 
cure, with a fmaller quantity of his laboer, the manufa@tured produce 
of which he ftands in need, and confequently increafes the value of his 
income and property. 

The objections which are commonly made to the expediency of en-. 
couraging, and to the probability of fucceeding in manufacturing pur- 
{uits in the United States, having now been difcuffed, the confidera- 
tions which have appeared in the courfe of the difcuffion, recommending 
that fpecies of induftry to the patronage of the American government, 
will be materially ftrengthened by a few general and fome particular 
topics, which have been naturally referved for fubfequent notice. 

I. There feems to be a moral certainty, that the trade of a country, 
which is both manufaéturing and agricultural, will be more lucrative and 
profperous than that of a country which is merely agricultural. 

One reafon for this is found in that general effort of nations, to pro- 
cure from their own foils the articles of prime neceffity requifite to their 
own confumption and ufe, and which ferves to render their demand 
for a foreign fupply of fuch articles in a great degree occafional and 

‘contingent. Hence, while the neceffities of nations exclufively devoted 
to agriculture, for the fabrics of manufa@turing ftates, are conftant and 
regular, the wants of the latter for the products of the former ate 
liable to very confiderable flu€tuation and interruptions. The great inequa- 
lities refulting from difference of feafons have been ebfewhere remarked: 
this uniformity of demand on one fide, and unfteadinefs of it on the 
other, mutt neceffarily have a tendency to caufe the general courfe of 
the exchange of commodities between the rarties to turn to the difad 

yantage 


f . 
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vantage of the merely agricultural fates. Peculiarity of fituation, a 
jate and foil adapted to the prodution of peculiar commodities, may 
. fometimes contradict the rule; but there is every reafon to: believe that 
it will be found in the main a jut one. | 
Another circumftance which gives a fuperiority of commercial advane 
tages to ftates, that manufaCture, as well as cultivate, confifts in the 
more numerous attracticus which a more diverfified market offers to fo- 
reign cuftomers, and in the greater fcope which it affords to mercantile 
enterprize. It is a pofition of indifputable truth in commerce, depend- 


‘ing too on yery obvious reafons, that the greateft refort will ever be to 
thofe marts, where commoditi ies, while equally abundant, are moft va- 
rious, Each difference of ee holds out -an additional induceme? a 
and it is a pofition not lefs clear, that the field of enterprife maft ba 
enlarged to the merchants of a country, in proportion to the variety ae 
well as the abundance of commodities which they find at home for ex? 
i exportation to foreign markets, i9>-3 a 
A bird ciroumftance, pephaps not snferiok to either of is other two 


erfere more or lefs with the fale of all.—The nation which can bring 
market but few articles, is likely to be more quickly and fenfibly ‘af- 
fe€ied ‘by fuch ftagnations, than one which is always poffefled of a great 
variety of commodities; the former frequently finds too great a portion 
of its ftock of materials, for fale or exchange, : lying on shand—or*is 
obliged to make injurious facrifices to fupply its wants of foreign arti 
cles, which are numerous and urgent, in proportion to the fmallnefs “of 
the number of its own. The latter commonly finds itfelf indemnified! 
by the high prices’ of fome articles for.the low prices of others—and the 
prompt and advantageous fale of thofe articles which are in demand en- 
ables its merchants the better to wait for a favourable change, in refpect © 
to thofe which are not. ‘There is ground:to believe, that a difference 
of fituation, in this particular, has immenfely different effects upon the 
_ wealth and profperity of nations. , ct 
_ From thefe circumftances collectively, two important inferences are 
to be drawn; one, that there is always a higher probability of a fayour-) 
able balance of trade, in regard to countries in which manufactures, 
aes: on the bafis of a thriving agriculture, flourifh, than in regard. 
oe thofe which are confined wholly, or almoft wholly, to agriculture ; 
bie other, which is a confequence of the firft, that countries of the for-' 
mer defcription are likely to poffefs more pecuniary wealth, or moneys» 
than thofe of the Jatter, ae 
x Pan), I Uu Fatts 
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Faéts appear to correfpond with this conclufion, The importation: 
of manufactured fupplies feem invariably to drain the merely agricultu- 
ral people of their wealth. Let the fituation of the manufaéturing coun 
tries of Europe be compared i in this particular with that of thofe coun- 
tries which only cultivate, and the difparity will be ftriking. Other 
caufes, it is true, help to account for this difparity between fome of 
them; and among thefe caufes, the relative Sate of agriculture; but 
between others of them, the moft prominent circumftance of diffimili- 
tude arifes from the comparative ftate of manufactures. In corrobora- 
tion of the fame idea, it ought not to efcape remark, that the Weft India 
iflands, the foils of which are the moft fertile, and the nation, which 
in the greateft degree fupplies the ret of the world, with the precious 
‘metals, exchange to a lofs with almoft every other country. 
. As far as experience in America may guide, it will lead to the fame 
eonclufion. Previous to the revolution, the quantity of coin poffeffed 
by the colonies, which now compofe the United States, appeared to be 
jnadequate to their circulation, and their debt to Great.Britain was pro- 
greflive. Since the revolution, the ftates, in which manufactur . 
mott increafed, have recovered fafteft from the injyries of the late wary 
and abound moft in pecuniary refources. 

It ought to be admitted, however, in this as in the preceding cz 
that caufes irrelative to the ftate of manufactures account, in a degree, 
for the phenomena remarked. ‘The continual progrefs of new fettle- 
ments, has a natural tendency to occafion an unfavourable balance of 
trade, though it indemnifies for the inconvenience, by that increafe of 
the national capital which flows from the converfion of wafte into im- 
proved lands: and the different degrees of external commerce which 
are carried on by the different ftates, may make material differences i in 
the comparative flate of their wealth, The firft circumftance has re- 
ference to the deficiency of coin, and the increafe of debt previous to 
the revolution ; the laft, to the advantages which the moft manufac- 
turing ftates appear to have enjoyed over the others, fince the termina= 
tion of the late war. 

But the uniform appearance of an abundance of {pecie, as the con- 
comitant of a flourifhing ftate of manufactures, and of the reverfe where 
they do not prevail, afford a ftrong prefumption of their favourable Ope- 
ration upon the wealth of a country. 

Not anly the wealth, but the independence and fecurity of a country, 
appear to be materially conneéted with the profperity of manufactures. 
Every nation, with a view to thofe great objects, ought to endeavour'to 
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: pole within itfelf all the effentials of national fupplys Thefe com- 


prife the means of fubfiftence, habitation, cloathing, and defence. 

The poffeffion of thefe is neceffary to the perfe@tion of the body po- 
litic, to the fafety as well as to the welfare of the fociety ; the want of 
either is the want of an important organ of political life and motion; 
and in the various critical events which await a ftate, it muft feverely feel 
the effects of any fuch deficiency. The extreme embarraffments of the 
United States during the late war, from an incapacity of fupplying 
themfelves, are ftill matter of keen recolle@ion: a future war might 
be expected again to exemplify the mifchiefs and dangers of a fituation, 
to which that incapacity is ftill in too great_a degree applicable, unlefs 
changed by timely and vigorous exertions. To effect this change, as 
faft as fhall be prudent, merits all the attention and all the zeal of their 
public councils; it is the next great work to be aécomplithed. 

The want of a navy to proteét the external commerce of the United 
States, as long as it fhall continue, mutt render it a peculiarly precarious 
reliance for the fupply of effential articles, and muft fervé ta ftrengthen, 
prodigioufly the arguments in favour of manufaétures. 

To thefe general confiderations are addéd fome of a more particular, 
nature. 

Their diftance from Europes the ¢reat fountain of manufa@tured 
fupply, fubjeéts them, in the exifting ftate of pane to inconvénierice 
and-lofs in two ways. 

The bulkinefs of thofe commodities which are the chief productions 


_ of the foil, neceffarily impofes very heavy charges on their ttanfporta- 


tion to diftant markets. Thefe charges, in the cafes in which the 
nations, to whom their produéts are fent, maintain a competition in the 
fupply of their own markets, principally fall upon them, and form, 
material dedu¢tions from the primitive value of the articles furnifhed, 
The charges on manufactured fupplits carried from Europe are greatly 
enhanced by the fame circumftance of diftance. Thefe charges, againy 


in the cafes in which their own induftry maintains no competition in 


their own markets, alfo principally fall upon them, and are an addi. 
tional caufe of extraordinary deduction from the primitive value of their 
own products, thefe being the materials of exchange for the forelga fa« 
brics which they confume. 

The quality and moderation of individual property; and the growing 


_ fettlements of new diftritts, occafion in the United States an unufual 


demand for coarfe manufactures, the charges of which being greater in 
proportion to their greater bulk, augment the difadyantage which has 


been jut defcribed. 
; Une | As 
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As in moft countries domeftic fupplies maintain a very confiderablé 
competition with fuch foreign productions of the foil as are imported 
for fale ; if the extenfive eftablifhment of manufactories in the United 
States does not create a fimilar competition in refpeét to manufaétured 
articles, it appears to be clearly deducible, from the confiderations 
which have been mentioned, that they muft fuftain a double lofs in their 
exchanges with foreign nations, ftrongly conducive to an unfavourable 
pas of trade,.and very prejudicial to their interefts. 

-'Thefe difadvantages prefs with no {mall weight on the landed intereft 
of the country ; ‘in feafons of peace they caufe a ferious deduction from 
the intrinfic value of the produéts of the foil; and in cafe of war, 
which fhould either, involve themfelves, or any other nation, poffeffing a 
confiderable fhare of their carrying trade, the charges on the tranfporta- 
tion of their commodities, bulky as moft of them are, under fuch cir- 

umftances, could hardly fail to prove a grievous burthen to the farmer, 
while obliged to depend in fo great a degree as he now does upon 
foreign markets for the vent of the furplus of his labour. 

As far as the profperity of the fiheries of the United States is impeded 
by the want of an adequate market, there arifes another fpecial reafon 


for defiring the extenfion of manufatures. Befides the fifh, which in. 


many places would be likely to make a part of the fubfiftence of the 
perfons employed, it is known that the oils, bones, and {kins of marine 
animals, are of extenfive ufe in various manufaCtures; hence the profpect 
of an additional demand for the produce of the fitheries. 

One more point of view only remains, in which to confider the expe- 
diency of. the utmoft encouragement being given to manufactures in the 
United States. 
~° Tt isnot uncommon to meet with an opinion, that though the promot- 
ing of manufactures may be the interelt of a part of the Union, it is 
contrary to that of another part; the northern and fouthern regions are 
- fometimes reprefented as having adverfe interefts in this refpett; thofe 
ate called manufafturing, thefe agricultural ftates, and a fpecies of op- 
pofition is imagined to fubfift between the manufacturing and agricul 
tural interefts. — | 

“This idea of an oppofition between thofe two interefts has been the 
common error of the early periods of every country, but experience 
gradually diffipates it; indeed, they are perceived fo often to fuccour 
and to befriend each other, that they come at length to be confidered as 


one; a fappofition which has been frequently abufed, and is not univer-_ 


fally true. Particular encouragements of particular manufaCtures may 
be of a nature to facrifice the intetefts of landholders to thofe of manu- 
factures ; 
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- faGurers; but it is neverthelefs a maxim well eftablifhed by experience, 


and generally acknowledged, where there has been fufficient experiences 
that the aggregate profperity of manufactures, and the aggregate prof- 
perity of agriculture are intimately connected. In the courfe of this 
difcuffion, various weighty confiderations have been adduced operating 
in fupport of this opinion, Perhaps the fuperior fleadinefs of the demand 
of a domeftic market for the furplus produce of the foil is alone a con-" 
Vincing argument of its truth. | | 

Ideas of a contrariety of interefts between the northern and fouthern 
regions of the United States, are in the main as unfounded as they are 
mifchievous; the diverfity of circumftances, on which fuch contrariety 
is ufually predicated, authorifes a direct contrary conclufion; mutual 
wants conftitute one of the ftrongeft links of political conné@ion, and 
the extent of thefe bears a natural proportion to the diverfity in the means 
of mutual fupply. Ys 

Suggeftions of an oppofite complexion are ever to be deplored, as un- 
friendly to the fteady purfuit of one great common caufe, and to the 
perfect harmony of all the parts. 

In proportion as the mind is accuftomed to trace the intimate con- 
ne¢tion of interefts which fubfift between all the parts of a fociety, united 
under the fame government; and the infinite variety of channels, which 
ferve to circulate the profperity of each to and through the reft, in that 
proportion it will be little apt to be difturbed by folicitudes and appre- 
henfions which originate in local difcriminations. It is a truth as im- 
portant as it isagreeable, and one to which it is not eafy to imagine ex- 
ceptions, that every thing tending to eftablifh fubftantial and permanent 
order in the affairs of a country, to increafe the total mafs of induftry 
and opulence, is ultimately beneficial to every part of it, On the credit 
of this great truth.an acquiefcence may fafely be accorded from every 
guarter to all inftitutions and arrangements, which promife a confirma- 
tion of public order, and an augmentation of national refource. 

But there are more particular confiderations which ferve to fortify the 
idea, that the encouragement of manufactures is the intereft of all parts 
of the American Union. If the northern and middle ftates fhould be 
the principal fcenes of fuch eftablifhments, they would immediately 


benefit the more fouthern by creating ademand for produétions, fome 


of which they have in common with the other ftates, and others of which 


- 


are either peculiar to them, or more abundant, or of better quality, than 


elfewhere. 'Thefe productions principally are timber, flax, hemp, cotton, 


wool, raw filk, indigo, iron, lead, furs, hides, fkins, and coals; of thefe 
Beles cotton and indigo are peculiar to Hs uaa {tates ; as are 
: hitherte 
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hitherto Leap and coat, flax and hemp are or may be raifed in greater 
abundance there than in the more northern ftates; and the wool of 
Virginia is faid to be of better quality than that of any other ftate; a 
circumftance rendered the more probable by the reflection, that Virginia 
“embraces the fame latitudes with the fineft wool countries of Europe, 
and their pafture is fimilar. ‘The climate of the fouth is alfo better 
adapted to the produétion of filk. : 

The extenfive cultivation of cotton can, perhaps, hardly be expetted, 
without the previous eftablifhment of domeftic manufaCtories of the 
article, thefe in fome of the States have been eftablifhed, and have 
already arrived at a degree of perfection and refpectability hardly to 
have been expected in the time; and the fureft encouragement and 
vent for the others, will refult from fimilar eftablifhments in refpect to 
them.’ 

If then it fatistattorily appears, that it is the intereft of the United 
States generally to encourage manufactures, it merits particular atten- 
tion, that there are circumftances which render the prefent a eritical mo- 
ment for entering with zeal upon the important bufinefs ; the effort 
cannot fail to be materially feconded. by a confiderable and increafing 


influx of money, arifing from the numbers who have, and which ftill — 


‘continue to tranfer themfelves and capitals from the Old World to the 
different States ; in confequence of foreign fpeculations in their funds— 
and by the diforders and oppreflions which exift in different parts of 
Europe. | 

The firft circumftance not only facilitates the eKecution of manufac- 
turing enterprizes, but it indicates them asa neceffary mean to turn their 
increafing population and capital, to advantage, and to prevent their 
being eventually an evil, If ufeful employment be not found for the 
money of foreigners who are daily taking up their refidence in the United 
States, and for that which is carried to the country to be invefted in pur- 
chafes of the public debt, it will quickly be re-exported to defray the 
expence of an extraordinary confumption of foreign luxuries; and dif- 
trefling drains of their fpecie may hereafter be experienced to pay the 
intereft and redeem the principal of the purchafed debt. 

This ufeful employment too. ought to be of a nature to produce folid 
and permanent improvements. If the money merely ferves to give a 
temporary fpring .to foreign commerce, as it cannot procure new and 
lafting outlets for the praduéts of the country, there will be no real or 
durable advantage gained ; as far as it fhall find its way in agricultu- 


ral ameliorations, in opening canals, and in fimilar improvements, it will ‘4 
be productive of fubftantial utility ; but there is reafon to doubt, whether _ 
i2 
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in Tuch channels it is likely to find fufiicient employment, and ftill more, 
whether many of thofe who poffefs it will be as readily attra@ed to 
objects of this nature as to manufacturing purfuits, which bear greater 
analogy to thofe to which they have been accuftomed, and to the {pirit 
generated by them. 

To open the one field, as well as the other, will at leat fecure 2 
better profpect of ufeful employment, for whatever acceflion of popula- 
tion and money there has been or may be. | d 

There is at the prefent jun@ture a certain fermentation of mind, a cer- 
_ tain activity of fpeculation and enterprize, which, if properly direéted, 


may be made fubfervient to ufeful purpofes; but which, if left en- 


tirely to itfelf, may be attended with pernicious effe@s, - 

The difturbed ftate of Europe inclining its citizens to emigration, the 
requifite workmen will be more eafily acquired for different: manufac- 
_ tures than at another time; and the effect of multiplying the opportuni- 
_ ties of ‘employment to thofe who emigrate, may be an increafe of the 
number and extent of valuable acquifitions to the population, arts, and 
induftry of the United States. 

To find pleafure in the calamities of other nations would be criminal, 
but for the Americans to benefit themfelves by opening an afylum, to 
thofe who fuffer in confequence of them, is as juftifiable as it is politic. 

A full view having now been taken of the inducements to the promo- 
tion of manufactures in the United ‘States, accompanied with an ex- 
amination of the principal objections which are urged in oppofition 
thereto by fome of their own citizens, it is proper, in the next place, to 
confider the means by which the promotion of them may be effeGed, as 
introductory to a fpecification of the objects which, in the prefent ftate 
of things, appear the moft fit to be encouraged, and of the particular 
meafures which it would be advifable for them to adopt in refpeét to 
each, 

In order to a better j udgment of the means proper to be reforted to by 
the United States, it will be of ufe to advert to thofe which have been 
employed with fuccefs in other countries- ‘The principal of thefe are— 
A. Protefing duties—or duties on thofe foreign articles which are the rival; 
. of the domeftic ones intended to be encourased. 

Duties of this nature evidently amount to a virtual bounty on the do- 
meftic fabrics, fince by enhancing the charges on foreign articles, they 
enable the national manufaGturers to underfell all their foreign compe-’ 
_fitors. The propriety of this {pecies of encouragement need not be 
dwelt upon; as it is not only a clear refult from the numerous topics 
Which have been fuggefted, but is fanétioned by the laws of the United 
mi eae States 
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States in a variety of inftances ; it has the additional recommendation of. 


being a refource of revenue.—Indeed all the duties impofed on imported’ 


articles, though with an exclufive view to revenue, have the effeét in. 


contemplation, and, except where they fall on raw materials, wear a 
beneficent afpect towards the manufactures of the country. vA 

Il, Probibitions of rival articles, or duties equivalent to probibitions. 

This is another and an efficacious mean of encouraging their national 
manufaétures, but in general it is only fit to be employed when a ma- 
nufacture has made fuch a progrefs, and is in fo many hands as to enfure 
a due competition, and an adequate fupply on reafonable terms. Of duties 
equivalent to prohibitions, there are examples in the laws of the United: 
States, and there are other cafes to which the principle may be advan- 
tageoufly extended, but they are not numerous. : | 

Confidering a monopoly of the domefliic market to its own manufae- 
tures as the reigning policy of manufa€iuring nations, a fimilar policy 
on the part of the United States in every proper inflance is dictated, it 
» might almott be faid, by the principles of diftributive juftice ; certainly 


by the duty of endeavouring to fecure to their own citizens a reciprocity _ 


of advantages. 

II], Prohibitions of the exportation of the materials of manufactures. 

The defire of fecuring a cheap and plentiful fupply for the national 
workmen, where the article is either peculiar to the country, or of pecu- 
liar quality there,—the jealoufy of enabling foreign workmen to rival 
thofe of the nation with its own materials, are the leading motives to this 
{pecies of reftraint. It ought not to be aflirmed that this regulation is 
in noinftance proper; butit is certainly one which ought to be adopted 


with great circumfpection, and’ only in very plain cafes. ‘It is feen at 


once, that its immediate operation is to abridge the demand, and keep 
down the price of the produce of fome other branch of induftry, gene- 


rally fpeaking, of agriculture, tothe prejudice of thofe who carry it on; 


and though, if it be really effential to the profperity of any very im- 


portant national manufacture, it may happen that thofe who are injured . 


in the firft inftance, may be eventually indemnified by the fuperior 
fteadinefs of an extenfive domeftic market depending on that profperity : 


yet, ina matter in which there is fo much room for nice and dificult 


combinations, in which fuch oppofite confiderations combat each other, 


rudence feems to dittate, that the expedient in queftion ought to be in’ 
Pp P q § : 


dulged with a {paring hand. 
IV. Pecuniary bounties. 


‘This has been found one of the moft efficacious means. of encouraging: 
manufactures, and. it isy in fome views, the beft. Though it has not yet! 
2 been, 


a yma | 
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been mich practifed upon by the government of the United States, 
unlefs the allowance on the exportation of dried and pickled fifth and 
falted meat could be confidered as 2 bounty, this method of encou- 
_faging manufactures though lefs favoured by public opinion than fome 
other modes has its advantages. 
ts It isa fpecies of encouragement more pofitive and dire@ than 
any other, and, for that vety- reafon, has a more immediate tendency 
_ to ftimulate and uphold new enterprifes, increafing the chances of pro- 
__ fit, and diminifhing the rifks of lofs, in the firft attempts. 
2. It avoids the inconvenience ofa tempotary augmentation of pricey 
which is incident to {ome other modes, or it produces it toa lefs de-. 
«gree; either by making no addition to the charges on the rival foreign 
atticle, as in the cafe of protecting duties, or by making a fmaller ad- 
dition. The firft happens when the fund for the bounty is derived 
from a different obje€t, which may or may not increafe the price of 
_fome other article, according to the nature of that. obje@; the fecond, 
when the fund is derived ftom the fame ora fimilat obje@ of foreign 
maunfacjure. One per cent, duty on the foreign article converted 
“into a bounty on the domeftic, will have an equal effeé with a duty 
of two per cent. exclufive of fuch bounty ; as the price of the foreign 
commodity is liable to be raifed, in the’ one -cafey in the proportion of 
one per cent..; in the other, in that of two percent. But the bounty 
when. drawn from another fource is calculated to promote a reduétion 
of price ; ; becaufe, without laying any new charge on the foreign ar. 
‘ticle, it ferves to introduce a competition with it, and to increafe 
“the total quantity of the article in the market. 
3- Bounties have not, like high protecting duties, a tendency to 
produce fcarcity. An increafe of price is not always the immediate, 
though, where the progrefs of a domeftic manufacture does not coun. 
teract a rife, it is commonly the ultimate effe@ of an additional duty. 
In the interval between the laying of the duty, and a proportional 
“increafe of price, it may difcourage importation, by interfering with 
the profits to be expeéted from the fale of the article. | 
_ 4 Bounties are fometimes not only the beft, but the only pro- 
per expedient, for uniting the encouragement of a new object of 
‘agriculture with that of a new obje@ of manufa@ture. It is the 
“intereft of the farmer to have the produétion of the raw material 
_ prometed, by countera¢ting the interference of. the foreign materal 
of the fame kind—It is the intereft of the manfaturer to have the 
“Material abundant and cheap. If, prior to the domeftic produGion 
of the material in fuficient quantity to fupply the manufacturer on 
Xx good 
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good terms, a duty be laid upon the importation of it from abroad, 
with a view to promote the raifing of it at home, the interett both of 
the farmer and manufaCturer will be difflerved—by either deftroying the 
requifite fupply, or raifing the price of the article beyond what cam 
be afforded to be given for it by the conductor of an infant manu- 
faSture, it is abandoned, or fails, and there being no domeftic ma- 
nufaétories to-create a demand for the raw material which is raifed by 
the farmer, it’ is in vain, that the competition of the like foreign ar- 
ticle may have been deftroyed. 

It cannot efcape notice, that a duty upon the importation of an ar- 
ticle can no otherwife aid the domettic produ@tion of it, than by giving” 
the latter greater advantages in the home market. It can have no ine 
fluence upon the advantageous fale of the article produced in foreign 


markets, no tendency, therefore, to promote its exportation. “ 


The true way to conciliate thefe two interefts, is therefore to lay — 
a duty on foreign manufacturers of the material, the growth of which 
is defired to be encouraged, and to apply the produce of that duty by 
way of bounty, either upon the production of the material itfelf, or 
upon its manufa@ure at home, or upon both, If this is done the ma- 
nufacturer of the United States will commence his enterprife under 
every advantage which is attainable, as to quantity or price of the raw 
material; and the farmer, if the bounty be immediately to him, is ena- f 


bled by it to enter into a fuccefsful competition with the foreign ma- 


terial; ifthe bounty be to the manufasturer on fo much of the domef. - 


»tic material as he confumes, the operation is nearly the fame; he has. 


a motive of intereft to prefer the domeftic commodity, if of equal 
quality, even ata higher price than the foreign, fo long as the diffe. 
rence of price is any thing fhort of the bounty which is allowed upon 
the article. i 

Except the fimple and ordinary kinds of houfehold snaniihs eau or 
thofe for which there are very commanding local advantages, pecuni- 


ary bounties are in moft cafes indifpenfable to the introdution ofa 


new branch. A ftimulus and-a fupport not lefs powerful and direct isy 
generally {fpeaking, effential to the overcoming of the obftacles which 


“varife from the competitions of fuperior {kill and maturity elfewhere. 
- Bounties are efpecially cffential in regard to articles upon which thofe 


foreigners, who have been accuftomed to fepply a country, are in the 
practice of ‘granting them. ; 
‘The continuance of bounties on manufactures long eablithed, mutt 
almott always be of gucitionable policy ; becaule a prefumption 
would asife in every ich cafe, that there were nat ural and inherent 
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impediments to fuccefs,, But in new undertakings they are as jufti- 
fiable, as they are oftentimes neceifary. . 

There is a degree of prejudice againft bounties, from an appearance 
of giving away the public money, without an immediate. confiderationy 
and from a fuppofition that they ferve to enrich particular claffes at 
the expéence of the community. se cee 

But neither of thefe fources of diflike will bear a ferious examina- 

tion when applied to an infant ftate. There is no purpofe to which 
‘public money can be more beneficially applied, than to the acquifition 
of.a new and ufeful brangh of induftry; no confideration more valua- 
ble than a permanent addition to the general ftock of productive 
labour. ; 
- As tothe fecond fource of objeftion, it equally lies againft other 
modes 6a which are admitted to be eligible, As often 
as a duty upon a foreign article makes an. addition to its price, it caufes 
an extra expence to the commiunity, for the benefit of the domeftic 
manufacturer. A bounty does no more. ‘But it is the intereft of the 
fociety in each cafe to {ubmjt to a temporary expence, which is more 
than compenfated by an increafe of induftry and wealth, by an aug- 
mentation of refources and independence; and by the circumftance of 
of eventual cheapnefs, which has beennoticed in another place. 

It would deferve attention, however, in the employment of this 
{pecies of encouragement in the United States, as a reafon for mode- 
_fating the degree of it in the inflances in which it might be deemed 
j eligible, that the great diftance of the United States from Europe im- 

potes very heavy charges on all the fabrics which are brought from 
thence, amounting from 4 5 to 30 per cent. on their value, agcording 
to their bulk, 

V, Premiums, | 

Thefe are of a nature allied to bounties, though diftinguifhable 
from them in fome important features. | 

Bounties are applicable to the whole quantity of an article produced 
or manufactured, or exported, and inyolve a correfpondent expence. 
—Premiums ferve to reward fome particular excellence or fuperiority, 
fome extraordinary exertion or {kill, and are difpenfed only in a fmall 
number of cafes: but their effect is to ftimulate general effort—con- 
trived fo as to be both henorary and lucrative, they addrefs themfelves 
to different paflionsy touching the chords as well of emulation as of 
intereft.—They are accordingly a vety economical mean of exciting 
the enterprife of a whole community. 

_, There are. various ocieties i in different conntrics, whole objet is 
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the difpenfation of premiums for the encouragement of agriculture, 


arts, manufactures, and commerce; and though they are for the mot. 


part voluntary affogiations, with comparatively flender funds, their 
utility has been immenfe. Mugb hasbeen done by this mean in Great 


Britain; Scotland in particular owes materially to-it a prodigious. 


a NG of condition. From a fimilar eftablifhment in the United 
States, fupplied and fupported by the Government’ of the Union; 
vatt benefits might reafonably be expected. 

VI. The exemption of the materials of mamufatures from duty. 

‘The policy of that exemption as a general rule, particularly in rela- 
tion to new eftablifhments, is obvious. It can hardly ever be advife- 
able to add the obftructions of fifcal burthens to the difficulties which 
naturally embarrafs a new manufacture ; and where it is matgred and 
in condition to become an object of revenue, it is, generally fpeaking, 
better that the fabric, than the material, fhould be the fubje of 


taxation.—Ideas of proportion between the quantum of the tax and 


the value of the article can be more eafily adjufted in the former than 
in the latter cafe. An argument for exemptions of this kind in the 
United States is to be derived from the practice, as far as their necef- 
fities have permitted, of thofe nations whom they are to meet as com- 
petitors in their own and in foreign markets. 

There are, however, exceptions to it; of which fome examples will 
be given under the next head. 

The laws of the Union afford inftances of the obfervance of the policy 
here recommended, but it will probably be found advifeable to extend 
it to fome other cafes—Of a nature, bearing fome affinity to that po- 
licy, is the regulation which exempts from duty the tools and imple- 
ments, as well as the books, clothes, and houfehold furniture of foreign 
artifts who come to refide in the United States; an advantage already 
fecured to them by the laws of the Union, and which it is, in every’ 
view, proper to continue. 

VIL. Drawbacks of the duties whith: are e impofed on the materials of 
manufaciures. 

It has already been obferved, as a general rule, that duties on thofe 
materials ought, with certain exceptions, to be foreborne. Of thefe 
exceptions, three cafes occur, which may ferve as examples—one, 
where the material is itfelf an object of general or extenfive confump- 
tion, and a fit and produttive fource ot revenue—another where a ma- 
nafaGture of a fimpler kind, the competition of which with a like do- 
meftic article is defired to be reftrained, partakes of the nature of a 


ae 
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verted into a manufa@ure of a different kind, the introdution or 
growth of which is defired to be encouraged—a third, where the 
material itfelf is.a produétion of the country, and in fufficient abun- 
dance to furnifh a cheap and plentiful fupply to the national manu- 
faturers. | 
Under the firft defeription comes the article of molaffes. It is not’ 
only a fair object of revenue, but being a fweet, it is juft that the 
confumers of it fhould pay a duty as well as the confumers of fugar. 
Cottons and linen in their white ftate fall under the fecond defcrip- 
tion—a duty upon fuch as are imported is proper to promote the do-. 


that duty is proper to encourage the painting and ftaining at home of 
thofe which are brought from abroad. When the firft of thefe manu- 
faCtures has attained fufficient maturity in a country to furnith a full 
_ fupply for the fecond, the utility of the drawback ceafes. 

The article of hemp either now does or may be expected pont to 
“exemplify the third cafe in the United States. 

Where duties on the materials of manufa@tures are not laid for the 
_ purpole of preventing a competition with fome domeftic production, 
the fame reafons which recommend, asa genera] rule, the exemptions 
of thofe materials from duties, would recommend, as a like general 
rule, the allowance of drawbacks, in favour of the manufacturer: ac- 
cordingly fuch drawbacks are familiar in countries which fyitemati- 
eally purfue the bufinefs of manufaftures ; which furnifhes an argu~- 
ment for the obfervance of a fimilar policy in the United States; and 
the idea has been adopted by the laws of the Union, in the inftances 
of falt and molafles. And it will be found advantageous to extend it 
to fome other articles. 

VIII. The encouragement of new inventions and difcoveries, and of the 
introduftion into the United States of fuch as have been made in other coune 
tries, particularly thofe which relate to machinery, 

This is among the moft ufeful and unexceptionable of the aids which 
ean be given to manufactures. The ufual means of that encourage- 
ment are pecuniary rewards, and, for a time, exclufive privileges. 
The firt maft be employed according to the occafion, and the utility 
of the invention or difcovery, For the laft, fo far as refpets 6 ane 
- thors and inventors,” provifion has been made by law, But it is des 

“firable, in regard to improvements and fecrets of extraordinary value 
to be able to extend the fame benefits to introducers, as well as au- 
thors and inventors; a policy which has been praGtiifed with advan- 
tage in other countries, Here, “however, as In fome other cafes, 
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there is caufe to regret, that the competency of the authority of the. 
National Government to the good which might be done, is not with. 

out a queftion. Many aids might be given to induftry;, many in. 

ternal improvements of primary magnitude might be promoted, by an 

authority operating threughout the Union, which cannot be, effected 
by an authority confined within the limits of a fingle ftate. 

But if the Legiflature of the Union cannot do all the good that 
might be wifhed, it is at leaft defireable, that all may be done which 
_ is practicable. 

It is cuftomary with manufaGuring nations to prohibit, under fe 
vere penalties, the exportation of implements and machines, which 
they have either invented or improved. There are already objects for 
a fimilar regulation in the United States; and others may be expected 
to occur from time co time. The adoption of this line of conduct 
feems to be diGtated by a principle of reciprocity. Greater liberality 
in fuch refpeéts might better comport with the general fpirit of the 
country ; but-a felfith and exclufive policy in Europe will not always. 
permit the free indulgence of a {pirit, which would place America 
upon an unequal footing., As far as prohibitions tend to prevent 
foreign competitors from deriving the benefit of the improvements — 
made in the United States, they tend to increafe the advantages of 
thofe by whom they may have been introduced, and operate as an 
encouragement to exertion. 


_ 1X. Fudicious regulations for the infpefion of wn nL comintoe 
dities. % 


This is not among the lcaft important of the means by which the 
profperity of manufactures may be promoted. Itis, indeed, in many 
cafes, one of the moft effential—contributing to prevent frauds upon 
confumers at home, and exporters to foreign countries—to improve 
the quality and preferve the character of the national manufactures ; it 
cannot fail to aid the expeditious and advantageous fale of them, and 
to ferve as a guard againft fucceefsful competition from other quar- 
ters. The reputation of the flour and lumber of fome ftates, and of 
the potafh of others, has been eftablifhed by an attention to this point. 
And the like good name might be procured for thofe articles, where- 
foever produced, by a judicious and uniform fy ftem of infpection 
throughout the ports of the United States, A like fyitem might alfo, 
be extended with advantage to ather commodities, 

X. The facilitating of pecuniary remittances from place to place— 

This is a point of confiderable moment to trade in general, and te 
manufacture in particular; by rendering more eafy the purchafe of. 

raw, | 
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taw mate¥ials and provifions, and the payment fof manufactured fup- 
plies. A general circulation of bank paper, which is to be expected 
from the inftitution lately eftablifhed in the United Statesy will be 
a moft valuable mean to this end. ! 

* XI. The facilitating of the tranfportation of commodities. 

Improvements favouring this object intimately concern all the do- 
meftic interefts of a community : but they may, without impropriety, 
be mentioned as having an important relation to manufaQures, There 
is, perhaps, fcarcely any thing which has been better calculated to aflift 
the manufactures of Great Britain than the amelioration of the public 
roads, and the great progrefs which has been of late made in opening’ 
canals. Of the former, moft parts of the United States ftand much in 
need; for the latter they prefent uncommon facilities. 

The fymptoms of attention to the improvement of inland navigation, 
which have lately appeared in fome of the United States, mutt fill with 
pleafure every breaft warmed with a true zeal for the profperity of 
that country. ‘Thefe examples, it is to be haped, will ftimulate the ex- 
ertions of the government and citizens of every ftate. ‘There can cer- 
tainly be no object more worthy of the cares of the local adminiftrations ; 
and it were to be wifhed, that there was no doubt of the power of the 
-national government to lend its direét aid on a comprehenfive plan,— 
This is one of thofe improvements which could ‘be profecuted with 
morg efficacy by the whole, than by any part or parts of the union, 
There are cafes in which the general intereft will be in danger of being 
facrificed to the collifion of fome fuppofed local interefts. Jealoufies, 
in matters of this kind, are as apt to exift as they are apt to be erro. 
neous, | 

The following remarks are fufficiently judicious and pertinent to de- 
ferve a literal quotation: “ Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, 
by diminifhing ‘the expence of carriage, put the remote parts of a 
country, more nearly upon.a level with thofe in the neighbourhood of 
the town. They are, upon that account, the greateft of all improve- 
ments; they encourage the cultivation of the remote, which mutt always 
be the moft extenfive circle of the country ; they are advantageous to 
the town, by breaking down the monopoly of the country in its neigh. 
bourhood; they are advantageous even to that part of the country, 
Though they introduce fome rival commodities into the old market, 
they open many new markets to its produce. Monopoly, befides, is a 
great enemy to good management, which can never be univerfally efta- 
blifhed, but in confequence of that free and univerfal competition 
which forces every body to have recourfe to it for the fake of felf- 


defence, 
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defence. ‘Jt is not more than fifty years ago that fome of the counties 
in the neighbourhood of London petitioned the parliament againft the 
extenfion of the turnpike roads into the remoter counties: Thofe re- 
moter counties, they pretended, from the cheapnefs of Iabour, would be 
able to fell their grafs and corn cheaper in the London market thah 
themfelies, and they would thereby reduce their rerits, and ruin their 
cultivation: Their rentsy howev ae have arifeny and their cultivation 
has been improved fince that time.” 

Specimens of a fpirit, fimilar to that which governed the counties 
here fpoken of; prefent themfelves too frequently to thé eye of an ims 
partial obfervers and render it a with of patriotifni that the body in 
America; in whofe councils a local or partial fpirit is leaft likely to 
predominate, were at liberty to purfue and promote the general intereft 
in thofe inftances in which there might be danger of the interference of 
fuch a fpirit. 


‘The foregoing are the principal of the means by which the growth 


of manufa@tures is ordinarily promoted. It is, however, not merely 
neceffary that the meafures of government; which have adirett view to 
-manufa@tures, fhould be calculated to affit and prote@t them, but that 
thofe which only collaterally affe@t them in the general courfe of the 
adminiftration, fhould be guarded from any peculiar tendency to injure 
them. 

There are certain {pecies of taxes “abhieh are apt to be opprefijve to 
different parts of the community, and; among other ill efeGs, Have a 
very unfriendly afpect towards manufaturess | 

Such are all taxes on occupations—which proceed according to the 
amount of capital fuppofed to be employed in a bufinefs, or of profits 
fuppofed to be made in it: thefe are unavoidably hurtful to induftry. 
It is in vain that the evil may be endeavoured to be mitigated by leay- 
ing it, in the firft inftance, in the option of the party to be taxed tov 
declare the amount of his capital or profits. 

Men engaged in any trade or bufinefs have commonly nici alia ) 
reafons to avoid difclofures which would expofe; with any thing like 
accuracy, the real ftate of their affairs. They moft frequently find it 
better to rifque oppreflior’ than to avail themfelves of fo inconvenient a _ 
refuge: and the confequence is, that they often fafler oppreffion. 

When the difclofure too, if made, is not definitive, but controulable 
by the difcretion, or, in other words, by the paflions and prejudices 
of the revenue officers, it is not only an ineffeCtual proteétion, but the 
poflibility of i its vee fo is an additional reafon for not refarting to it, 

Allow= 
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Allowing to the public officers the moft equitable difpofitionis, yet 
Where they are to exercife a difcretion, without certain data, they can- 
not fail to be often mifled by appearances. ‘The quantity of bufinefs. 
which feems to be going on, is in a vaft number of cafes, a very de« 
ceitful criterion of the profits which are made, yet it is perhaps the 
beft they can have, and it is the one on which they will moi naturally 
rely ; a bufinefs, therefore, which may rather require aid from the go- 
vernment, than be in a capacity to be contributory to it, may find ite 
felf crufhed by the miftaken conje@iures ‘of the affeffors of taxes. : 

Arbitrary taxes, under which denomination are comptifed all thofe 
that leave the quantum of the tax to be raifed on each perfon to the 
difcretion of certain officers, are as contrary to the genius of liberty 
as to the maxims of induftry. In this light they have been viewed by 
the moft judicious obfervers on government, who have beftowed upon 

‘them the fevereft epithets of reprobation, as conftituting one of the’ 
worft features ufually to be met with in the pra@tice of defpotic go- 
vernments, 

It is certain, at leaft, that fuch taxes are particularly inimical to the 
fuccefs of manufacturing induftry, and ought carefully to be avoided 
by a government which defires to promote it. 

The great copioufnefs of this fubject has infenfibly led to a idaick 

_ preliminary difcuffion than was originally contemplated, ot intended. 
It appeared proper to inveftigate principles, to confider the objeCtions’ 
which have been brought forward againft the eftablifhment of manu 
f2€tures in the United States, and to endeavour to eftablith their uti- 
hity on general principles, which have long experience for their bafis ¢ 
It now remains to fpecify fome of the obje€ts which appear particularly 
to merit, and which will require the encouragement of the sor croe. 
ment of the United States to bring them to perfeCtion. 

In the felection of obje&s,-feveral circumftances feem entitled to 
particular attention The capacity of the country to furnifh the raw 
material—_the degree in which the nature of the manufa@ture admits of 
@ fubftitute for manual labour in machinery—the facility ofexecution— 
the extenfifenefs of the ufes to which the article can be applieda 
its fubferviency to other interefts, particularly the great one of nae 
“tional defence. There are, however, objects to which thefe circume 
tances are little applicable, whichy for fome {pecial reafons, may have 
a claim to encouragement. 

A defignation of the principal: raw material of which each manuface 
ture is compofed, will {erve to introduce the remarks upon one 
m Oh fir places | i * : 
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IR ON. 
The STR A arte of this article are entitled to pre-eminent cakes 
None are more efferitial i in their kinds, nor fo extenfive in their ufes. 
‘They conftitute in whole or in, part the - implements or the materialsg 


or both, of almoft every ufeful occupations Their infirumentality ig 


cyery where confpicuous. 


It is fortunate for the United States that they have peculiar advan. 
tages for deriving the full benefit of this moft valuable material, and. 


they haye €very motive to improve, it with fyfematic carey It is to, 
be found in various parts of the United States, in great abundance 
and of almoft every quality ; and fuel, the chief inftrument in manus 
facturing it, is both cheap and, plenty.—This particularly applies to 
chareoa! ; but there are productive coal mines already in Operation, 


and. trong indications that the material is to be found in abindance in — 


2 a variety, of other placés. 
The kinds of iron manufaftures, in which. the greatet progrefs has 
been made, have been ‘mentioned in anothér place, and need not be 


repeated j - but. there is little doubt that every other kind, with 
due cultivation; will rapidly fucceed, It is worthy ‘of remark, that 


feveral of the particular tradesy of which iron is the bafis, are capable, 
of being. carried on without the aid of large capitals. 

Iron works haye very greatly. increafed in the United States, and, 
are profecuted with much more advantage than formerly. The average 


price before the revolution was about frety-four dollars per ton, at — 


prefent itis about.eighty ; a,tife which i is chiefly to be attributed to 
the increafe of the manufactures of the. material. nvUN 

The fill further extenfion and multiplication of fuch manufa@tures. 
will have the double effect of promoting the extraction of the metal 
itfelf, and of converting it to a greater number of profitable purpofes, 

Thofe manufactures, too, unite in greater degree than almott any 
ethers, the feveral requifites which have been inentioned, as pipes 
to be confulted. in the felection of objects. 

“The. only further encouragement of manufa@ories of this articley 


the propriety of which may be confidered: as undqueftionable, feems to 


be an increafe of the duties on foreign rival commodities, 


Steel is a branch which has already made a consfiderable progrefs i in 
the United States, and fome new enterprizes, ona more extenfive fcalep, ; 


have been lately fet on foot. he facility of carrying it to an extent, — 
which will, fupply all internal demands, and furnith 2 confiderable : 


furplus for exportation, cannot be doubted. , The duty upon the im- 


portation of this article into the United States, which is at prefent 
feventy~ 


~ 


eee | 
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ii feventy Rive « cents, pet cwt. may, it’ is Canceived, be fafely and ad- 
, wantageoufly extended to tog. cents. Tt’ is défirable, by decifive are 
rangements, to fecond the efforts which are malcing in fo beh valuas 
ble a branch, ~ 
The United States aa 3 in a great meafure nore themfelves 
with nails and fpikes; they are able, and ought certainly to do it 
@atirely. The firtt and mof laborious Operation in this manufacture 
is preformed by water-mills; and of the perfons afterwards employed 
2 great proportion are boys, whofe early habits of induftry are 
importance to the community, to the prefent fupport of their families, 
and to their own future comfort, It is net lefs curious than true, 
that i in certain parts of the United States, the making of nails is an 
3 @ccafional family magufacture, 
The expediency of an additional duty on the 4 importation of thefe 
articles is indicated by an important fact. About one million eight 
hundred thoufand pounds of them were imported into the United States 
in the caurfe of ene year, ending the 3oth of September, 1790, A 
duty of two cents. per pound would, it is prefumeable, fpeedily put 
an end fo fo confiderable 4n importation, And it is in every view 
advantageous to the States that an end fhould be put to it, 


_ The implements of hufbandry are made in feveral ftates in great 
bundance. In many places it is done by the common black{miths, 
And there is no doubt that an ample fupply for the whole Se | 
#an with great eafe be procured among thenefelves. . 

Various kinds of edged tools for ney ufe of mechanics are alfo made, 
anda eonfiderable quantity of hollow wares; though the bufinefs of 
cafting has not yer attained the perfection which might be wifhed. 
at is however improving, .and as there are rofpeable capitals in 
good hands, embarked in the profecution of thofe branches, of iron 
manufattories, which are yet in their infancy, they may all be cone 
templated as objects not difliculr to be acquired. 

To infure the end, it feems equally fafe and prudent | for the ¢ govern 
ment of the American States to extend the duty, ad valorem upon all 
—Amported manufactures of i iron, or of which iran is the article of 
chief value, to ten per cent. 
Fire arms and other military weapens may, it is conceived, be 
placed, without i mconyenience, in-the clafs of articles rated at fifteen 
: per cent. There exift already in the American States manufaories 
. of thefe articles, which only require the ftimulus ofa sisi, genie 
fo rénder them adequate t6 the fupply neceffary, 

| would alfo be a material aid to manufattories of py nature, as 

‘4 Yy2 well 
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well as a mean of public fecurity, if provifion was made for an annual 

purchafe of military weapons, of their own manufacture, to a certain 

determinate extent, in order to the formation of arfenals; and to 

replace from time to time fuch as fhould be withdrawn for ufe, fo as 

always to have in ftore the quantity of each kind, which fhould be. 
deemed a competent fupply, 

Imported manufactures of ftee] generally, or if which fteel is the are 
ticle of chief values may with advantage, be placed in the clafs of 
goods rated at feven and an half per cent. As manufactures of this 
‘kind have not yet made any confiderable progrefs in the United Sates, 
it isa reafon for not rating them as high at thofe of iron; but as this 
material is the bafis of on and as their extenfion is not lefs practic 
cable than important, it is defirable to. promote it by a fomewhat 
eres duty than the prefent, . 
COPPER, 


The manufactures of which this article is fufceptible are. alfo of great 
extent and utility. Under this defcription, thofe of brafs, of which it 
is the principal ingredient, are intended to be included. 

The material is a natural produétion of the country. In many parts 
of the United States mines of copper have actually been wrought, and 
with profit to the undertakers, And nothing 1 is eafier than the intro- 
duétion of it from’ other countries, on moderate terms, and in great 
plenty. ' 

Copperfmiths and brafs-founders, particularly the former, are nu- 
merous in the United Brats i fome of whom carry on bufinefs to a 

; refpe@able extent. 

To multiply and extend manufactories of the materials in quetion, 
is worthy of the attention and efforts of the federal goverment, In or- 
der to this, it is defirable for them to facilitate a plentiful fupply of 
the materials; and a proper mean to this end is to place them i in the 

- ¢lafs of free articles. Copper in plates and brafs are already in this 
predicament ; but copper in pigs and bars is not; neither is lapis 
calaminaris, which, together with copper and Suaacuae conttitute the 
omponent ingredients of brafs,’ The exemption ftom duty, by parity 
of reafon, ought t to embrace al fuch of thefe articles as are objects of 
o ortation. : 

‘An additional duty on brafs wares will tend to the general end in 
view, Thefe now “farid, at five per cent, while thofe’ of tin,’ pewieia 
and copper are rated at feven and an half, There appears to be a pro- 
pricty in srery view in placing bra(s wares sie ta he fame level with 
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them; and it merits their confideration whether the duty upon all of 
them ought not to be raifed to ten per cent. 


LEAD. 


There are numerous proofs, that this material abounds in the United. 
States, and requires little to unfold it to an extent, more than equal 
to every domeftic occafion. A_ prolific mine of it has long been open, 
in the fouth-weftern parts of Virginia, and under a public admini- 
ftration, during the late war, yielded a confiderable fupply for mili- 
tary ufe. This is now in the hands of individuals, who not only 
carry it on with {pirit, but have eftablifhed manufactories of it at 
Richmond in the fame ftate. : 

The duties already laid upon the shpéttation of this article, dite 
in its unmanufatured or manufaCtured ftate, infure it a decifive ad- 
vantage in the home market—which amounts to confiderable encou- 
yagement. If the duty on pewter wares fhould be raifed, it wowld 
afford a further encouragement. Nothing elfe occurs as proper to be 
gdded, 

i FOSSIL COAL. 


This, as an important inftrument of manufactures, may, without 
impropriety, be mentioned among the fubjecés of the prefent re. 
marks. 

A copious fapply of it would bé of great in tebentie to the iron, 
branch; Asan article of houfehold fuel alfo it is an interefting pro. 
duGtion; the utility of which muft increafe in proportion to the dee 
¢reafe of wood, by the progrefs of fettlement and cultivation. And 
jts importance to navigation, as an immenfe article of lg Bo 
goalt-wile, is fignally exemplified in Great Britain. 

It is known, that there are feveral coal mines in Virginia, now 
worked, and appearances of their exiftence are familiarin a ts of 
places, 
The expediency of a bounty on 1 all this fpecies of coal of home pro- 
duction, and of premiums, on the opening of new mines, under certain 
qualifications, appears to be worthy of. the particular attention of: the 
American government. The great importance of the article will 
amply juftify a reafonable expence in this way, if it fhall appear to 
| “be neeaflary to, and fhall be thought likely fo anfwer, the ends 


ia 9° a Ds. ‘ mt * 
"Several manufactures of this article flourifh . in the United States. | 
hips are nowhere built in greater aaa ee and cabinet WareSa 
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generally, are rade little, if at all inferior to thafe of Evrope. Their 
extent is fuch as to have admitted of confiderable exportation. 

An exemption from duty of the feveral kinds of wood ordinarily 
ufed in thefe manufactures feemé to be all that is requifite iby way of : 
encouragement. Itis recommended by the confideration of a fimilar 
policy being purfued in other countries, and by the expediency of 
giving equal advantages to their own workmen in wood, ‘The-gbun- 
dance of timber’ proper for fhip-building in the United States does 
hot appear to be any objection to it. The increafing fearcity and 
the growing importance of that article, in-the European countries, 
~gdmonifh the United States to commence, and fy ftematically to purfue 
meafures for the prefervation of their ftocks Whatever may promote 
the regular eftablifhment of Wagazines of fhip-timber is in various 
views defireable, ) é' , 

SKINS. 

There are fcarcely any manufaétories of greater Importance to the 
Wnited States than of this article, Their direct and very happy in- 
Aluence upon agriculture, by promoting the -raifing of cattle of dif: 
ferent kinds, is a very material récominendation. 


2 It is pleafing, too, to obferve the extenfive progrefs they have 
made in their-principal branches ; which are fo far matured as almof 

to defy foreign competition. Tanneries in particular are not only cars 
sied on as a regular bufinefs in numerous inftantes, and in varioug 
parts of the country, but they conttitute in fome places a valuable 

_ item of incidental family manufadtures, 

| # Reprefentations however have been made to the government, im; 
porting the expendiency of further encouragement to the leather branck / 
in two ways; one by inereafing the duty on the manufa@ures of ity 
which dré imported ;"the other by prohibiting the exportation of 
bark. In fupport of the latter it is alledged, that the price of bark, 
chiefly in confequence: of large exportations, has rifen within a few 
years from about thiee dollats to four dollars and a half pet cord. The - 
exportation of this article will however be checked by the improves 
ments made tn this article of manufaéture in Europe, and by the éxs 
tenfion of them to the States. ! 

‘Thefe improvements are,—r{t, A more judicious ufe of the hark itfelf 
by extracting more of its qualities by boiling it after it has been taken 
out of the pits in the hitherto commen method of ufing it. This me-. 
thod, if attended to properly, will render two thirds of the quantity 
heretofore ufed unheceffaty.—2dly, The fyperceding the ufe of 
bark in tanning altogether by the introduGion of articles of lefs Com 

‘ : pence» 
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pence in its ftead, for which a patent has Heer obtained by an inhabie 
tant of England. a: , 

It is however, perhaps an additional tae fee the: stoib diay 
that one fpecies of the bark ufually exported from the United States 
‘isin fome fort peculiar to the country, and the material of a very 
valuable dye, of great ufé in fome other shai in whieh the 
United States have begun a competition. sath? 

_ There may alfo be this argument in favour of an increafe of duty. 
The objet is of importance enough to claim decifive encouragementy 
and the progrefs which has been made, leaves no’ room to apprehend 
any inconvenience on the fcore of fupply- from fuch an increafe. 

It would be of Benefit to this branch, if gluey which is now. rated 
at five percent. were made the object of an excluding duty. It is 
already made in large quantities at various tanneries; and, like papery 
is an entire economy of materials, which, if not manufactured, would 
be left to petifh. It may be placed with advantage in the clafs of at~ 
-ticles paying fifteen per cent on importation. 


GRAIN. ; 
Manuaures of the feveral fpecies of this article have a title to pe 
culiar favour, not only becaufe they are moft of them immediately 


connected with the fubfiftence of the citizens, but. becaufe they ens 


large the demand for the moft precioas produéts of the foil. 

Though flour may with propriety be noticed as a manufa@ure of 
grain, it were ufelefs to do it but for the purpofe of fubmitting the 
éxperidency of a general fyitem of infpeCtion throughout the ports of 
the United States; which, if eftablifhed upon proper principless, 
wonld be likely to improve the quality of their flour every where, 
and would raife its reputation in foreign markets. There are, howa 
(every confiderations which ftand in the way of fuch an arranges 
‘ment. 

Ardent fpitits and malt liquors are, next to flour, the two. prins 
cipal manufa@ures of grain; the firft has made a very extenfive, the 
laft 2 confiderable progrefs in the United States: in refpe& to both, 
an exclufive poffeffion of the home market ought to be fecured to the 


Pdomeftic manufacturers as faft as circumftances will admit. . Nothing 


is more practicable, and nothing more defirable. 


‘An augmentation of the duties on fpirits imported into the States 


would favour as'well the difillation of fpirits from molaffes as that 
from grain; and to fecure toa nation the benefit of a manufactyre, 
even of foreign materials, is always of great, though, rier of f{e- 
_sondary i importance. 
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It would therefore be advantageous to the States that an addition 
of two cents per gallon be made to the duty on imported fpirits of the 
firft clafs of proof, with a proportionable increafe on thofe of higher: 
proof; and thata reduétion of one per cent per gallon be made front 
the duty on fpirits diftilled within the United Statesy beginning with 
the firft clafs-of proof, and a proportionable deduction from the duty 
on thofe of higher proof. 

. It is afcertained, that by far the greatelt patt of the malt liquors 
coifindied in the United States are the produce of their domeftic brews 
cries. It is defirabley and in all likelihood attainable, that the whole 
confumption fhoald be fupplied by themfelves. 

» 'The malt liquors made in the States, though inferior to the beft, are. 
equal to a great part of thofe which have been afually imported ; the 
progrefs already made is an earneft of what may be accomplifhed ; the 
"growing competition is an affurance of improvement; this fhould be~ 
accelerated by meafures tending to invite a greater capital into this — 
channel of employment. 

To render the encouragement of domeftic breweries Aecitive tat it may © 
be advifeable for the government to fubftitute to the prefent rates of 
duty eight cents per gallon generally ; and it will deferve to be con- 
fidered by them as a guard againft invafions, whether there ought not 
to be a prohibition of their Posanta, except in cafks of confidera- 
ble capacity. Such a duty would banifh from their markets foreign 
malt liquors of inferior quality, and the beft kind only would continue — 
to be imported until fepplanted by the efforts of equal fkill or. care in 
the States. ; 

Till that period, the importation fo qualified would be an ufefal — 
ftimulus to improvement; and in the mean time, the payment of the 
increafed price; for the enjoyment of a luxury, in order to the encous 
ragement of a moft ufeful branch of domeftic induftry, could mot rea 
fonably be deemed a hardfhip. 

_ Asa farther aid to the manufa@ures of grain, though upon a fmaller 
{cale, the articles of ftarch, hair powder, and wafers, may with great 
propriety be placed among thofe which are rated at fifteen per cent. 
No manufa@tures ate more fimple, nor more completely within: the 
reach of a full fupply from their domeftic fources; and it is a policy 
as common as it is obvious, to make the importation of them the objects 
either of bees Ger ec or of exprefs prohibition. 


FLAX AND HEMP. | ! 
Manufatures of thefe articles have fo much uinatty fi to each otter 
and they are fo often blended, that they may with advantage be con? 


fidered 
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fidered in conjun@ion. .The importance of the linen branch ‘to agticuls 
ture—its happy effects upon houfehold induftry—the eafe. with which 
its materials can be produced in the United States to any requifite ex- 
tent—the great advances which have been already made in the coarfer 
fabrics of them, efpecially in the family way; conftitute claims of peculiar’ 
force to the patronage of the American government. 

This patronage may be afforded in various ways; by promoting the 
growth of the materials} by increafing the impediments to an advan- 
tageous competition of rival foreign articles; by direét penton or pre- 
miums upon the home manufadture,. 

Firkt. As promoting the growth of the materials 

A ftrong wifh naturally fuggefts itfelf to the friends of America, that 
fome method could be devifed.of affording a more dire& encouragement 
_ to the growth both of flax and hemp, fuch as would be effeQual, and at 

the fame time not attended with too great inconveniencies, To this end, 
bounties and premiums offer themfelves to confideration; but no modifi- 
cation of them has yet occurred, which would not either hazard too 
much expence, or operate unequally in reference to the circumftances of 
different parts of the Union, and. which would not be attended with 
very great difficalties in the execution. 

Secondly. 4s ro increafing the impediments to an advantageous competition 
of rival foreign articles. 

‘To this purpofe, an augmenitation of the duties on jiiecneeds is the 
Obvious expedient; which, in regard to certain articles, appraes to be 
_ recommended by fufficient reafons, | 

The principal of thefe articles is fail-clothy one intimately conne@ed’ 
with: navigation and defence; and of which a flourifhing manufa@tory 
is eftablithed at Bofton, and very promifing onés at feveral other places. 

It is prefumed to be both fafe and advifeable for the American govern-* 
ment to place this in the clafs of articles rated at ten per cent. A ftrong 
reafon for it refults from the confideration, that a bounty of two-petice 
fterling per ell, is allowed in Great Britain upon the exportation of the 
fail-cloth manufa@ured in that kingdom, : 

It would. likewife appear to be good policy for the States to raife the 
duty to feven and.a half per cent. on the following articles; drillings, 
| ofnaburghs; ticklenburghs, dowlas, canvas, brown rolls, bagging, and 
upon all other linens, the firft coftief which, at the place of exportation, 
does not exceed thirty-five cents. per yard. A bounty ‘of twelve and a 
half per cent, upon an average, on the exportation of fuch or fimilar 
_ linens from Great Britain, encourages the manufacture. of them, and i in- 
Vout, ZL 4 creafes 
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creafes the obftacles toa fuccefsful competition in the countries to which 
they are fent. 

The quantities of tow and other houfehold linens manufactured in 
different parts of the United States, and the expectations which are de. 
rived from fome late experiments, of being able to extend the ufe of 
labour-faving machines in the coarfer fabrics of linen, obviate the danger 
of inconvenience from an increafe of the duty upon fuch articles, and 
authorife the expeCtation of a fpeedy and complete fuccefs to the endea- 
vours which may be ufed for procuring an internal fupply. 

Thirdly. As to direct bounties; or premiums upon the manufactured articles. 

To afford more effectual encouragement to the manufacture, and at 
the fame time to promote the cheapnefs of the article for the benefit of 

‘navigation, it would be of great ufe for the American government to 
allow a bounty of two cents per yard on all fail-cloth which is made in 
the United States from materials of their own growth; this would alfo 
affift the culture of thofe materials... An-encouragement of this kind, if 
adopted, ought to be eftablithed for a moderate term of years, to invite 
to new undertakings and to an extenfion of the old. This is an article 
of importance enough to warrant the employment of extraordinary 
means in its favour. | 


COTTON, 


. 'There is fomething in the texture of this material, which adapts it in 
a peculiar degree to the application of machines. The fignal utility of — 
the mill for fpinning of cotton, not long fince invented in England, has 
been noticed in another place; but there are other machines fearcely 
inferior in utility, which, in the different manufactories of this article, — 
are employed either exclufively, or with more than ordinary effect. 
This very important circumftance recommends the fabrics of cotton, in a 
more particular manner, to a country in which a defect of hands confti- 
tutes the greateft obftacles to faccefs. 

The variety and extent of the ufes to which the manufaétures of this 
article are applicable, i is another powerful argument in their favour. | 

And the faculty of the United States to produce the raw material in — 
abundance, and of a quality which, though alledged to be inferior to 
fome that is produced in other quarters, is neverthelefs capable of being’ 
ufed with advantage in many fabrics, aitd is probably fufceptible of being 
carried, by a more experienced culture, to much greater perfection, 
fuggefts an additional and a very cogent inducement to the vigorous pure 
ah of the cotton branch in its feveral fubdivifions. 

rene How 
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How much hes been already done has been ftated in a preceding bart 
of thefe remarks. 

In addition it may be announced, that a fociety is formed with 
a capital, which is expected to be extended to at leaft half a million of 
dollars ; on behalf of which meafures are already in train for profecuting 
on a large fcale the making and printing of cotton goods. 

Thefe circumftances confpite to indicate the expediency of the govern- 
ment removing any obftruétions which may happen to exift to the ad. 
yantageous profecution of the manufa€tories in queftion, and of adding 
fuch encoutagements as may appear neceflary and proper. 

Cotton not being, like hemp, an univerfal production of the country, 
it affords lefs affurance of an adequate internal fupply ; but the chief ob- 
jection arifes from the doubts which are entertained concerning the qua- 
- fity of the national cotton. It is alledged, that the fibre of it is con- 
fiderably fhorter and weaker than that of fome: other places; and it has 
"been obferved as a-general rule, that the nearer the place of growth to 
the equator, the better the quality of the cotton; that which comes 
from Cayenne, Surinam, and Demarara, is faid to be preferable, even at 
material difference of price, to the cotton of the iflands. 

While an expectation may reafonably be indulged, that with due care 
and attention the cotton inthe United States may be made to approach 
nearer than it now does to that of regions fomewhat more favoured by 
climate; and while faéts authorife an opinion, that very great ufe may 
be made of it, and that it isa refource which gives greater fecurity to 
the cotton fabrics of America than can be enjoyed by any which depends 
wholly on external fupply, it will certainly be wife, in every view, to let 
their infant manufaétures have the full benefit of the beft materials on 
the cheapeft terms. It is obvious, that the neceffity of having fuch 
materials is proportioned to the unfkilfulnefs and inexperience of the 
workmen employed, who, if inexpert, will not fail to commit great 
waite, where the materials they are to work with are of an indifferent 
kind. | : 

To fecure to the national manufacturers fo effential an advantage, a re- 
peal of the prefent duty on imported cotton is indifpenfable. 

A fubttitute for this, far more encouraging to domeftic produttion, 
will be to grant a bounty on the cotton grown in the United States, 
- when wrought at a home manufactory, to which a bounty on the ex- 
portation of it may be added. Either, or both, would do much more 
towards promoting the growth of the article than the metely nominal 
encouragement which it is propofed to abolifh. The firft would alfo 
have a dire@t influence in encouraging the manufacture, 
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; 

The bounty, which has been mentioned as exifting in Great Britain, — 
upon the exportation of coarfe linens not exceeding a certain value, ap- 
plies alfo to certain defcriptions of cotton goods of fimilar value. 

This furnifhes an additional argument for allowing to the manufac- 
turers the fpecies of encouragement inf fuggefted, and indeed for adding 
fome other aid. : 

One cent per yard, pot lefs than of a given width, on all goods of 
cotton, or of cotton and linen mixed, which are manufactured in the 
United States, with the addition of one cent per Ib. weight of the ma- 
terial, if made of national cotton, would amount to an aid of confiderable 
importance, both to the produ¢tion and to the manufacture of that va- — 
Juable article. And the expence would be well juftified by the magni 
tude of the objea. 

The printing and ftaining of cotton goods i is known to be a diftiné 
bufinefs from the fabrication of them. It is one eafily accomplifhed, 
andjwhich, as it adds materially to the value of the article in its white 
ftate, and prepares.it for a variety of new ules, | is of importance to be 
promoted, 

As imported cottons, equally with thofe eke are made at home, 
may be the objects of this manufacture, it is worthy of confideration, 
whether it would not be for the advantage of the States that the 
whole, or part of the duty,.on the white gaods, ought not to be 
allowed to be drawn back in favour of thofe who print or {tain them. 
This meafure would certainly operate as a powerful encouragement to 
the bufinefs, and though it may in a degree countera¢t the original fa- 
fabrication of the articles, it would probably more than compenfate for 
this difadvantage in the rapid growth of a collateral branch, which is of 
a nature fooner to attain to maturity, Whena fufficient progrefs fhall 
have been made the drawback-may be abrogated, and by that time the 
domettic fupply sid the articles to be printed or ftained will have been 
“extended. | 

If the duty of 72 per cent. on certain kinds of cotton goods were ex- 
tended to all goods of cotton, or of which it is the principal material, 
it would probably more than counterbalance the effect of the drawback 
.propofed, in relation to the fabrication of the article; and no material 
objeftion occurs to fuch an extenfion. The duty then, confidering “all 
the circumftances which attend goods of this defcription, could not be’ 
deemed inconveniently high; and it may be inferred, from various 
caufes, that the prices of them would ftill continue moderate. 

Manufattories of cotton ‘goods, not long fince eftablithed at Beverley, 
in Maffachufett’s, and at Providence, i in the flate of Rhode land, and 

at 
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at New York, and condu@ed with a perfeverance correfponding with 
the patriotic motives which began them, feem to have overcome the firt 
obftacles to fuccefs, producing cordutoys, velverets, fuftians, jeans, and 

_ other fimilar articles, of a quality which will bear a comparifon with the 
Jike articles from Manchefter, The one at Providence has the merit of 
“Being the firt in introducing into the United States the celebrated cot- 

/ ton mill, which not only furnifhes the materials for that manufactory 
itfelf, but for the fupply of private families for houfehold manuface 
ture. 

Other manufatories of the fame material, as regular bufineffes, have 
alfo been begun at different places in the ftate of Conneéticut, but all 
upon a {maller fcale than thofe above mentioned. Some effays are alfo - 
making in the printing and {taining of cotton goods. There are feveral 

_ {mall eftablifhments of this kind already on foot. 


WOOL, 


In a country, the climate of which partakes of fo confiderable a pro- 
portion of winter, as that of a great part of the United States, the wool 
Ten branch cannot be regarded. as inferior to any which relates to the ° 
cloathing of the inhabitants, 

Houfeheld manufaGtures of this material ae carried on, in different 
parts of the United States, to a very interefting extent; but there is only 
one branch, which as a regular bufinefs, can be faid to have acquired 
matufity ; this is the making of hats. 

Hats of wool, and of wool mixed with fur, are made in large quantities 
in different ftates, and nothfhg feems wanting, but an adequate fupply of 
materials to render the manufacture commenfurate with the demand. 

Pra promifing eflay towards the fabrication of cloths, caffimeres, and 
other woollen goods, is likewife going on at Hartford, in Conneticut, 
Specimens of the different kinds which are made, evince, that thefe fa- 
brics have attained a very confiderable degree of perfe@tion. Their qua 
lity certainly furpaffes any thing that could have been looked for, in fo 
fhort a time, and under fo great difadvantages, and confpires with the 
-f{cantinefs of the means, which have been at the command of the direc- 
tors, to-form the eulogium ‘of that public fpirit, perfeverance and judg~ 
ment, which have been able to accomplifh fo much. 

Meafures, which tend to promote an abundant fupply of wool of 
good quality, would probably afford the moft efficacious aid that ae) 
dent circumftances permit to this and fimilar manufactures, 

To encourage the raifing and improving the breed of fheep in the 
United States would certainly be the moft defirable expedient for that 

purpofe ; 
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purpofe ; but it may not be alone fufficient, efpecially as it is yet a pro- 
blem, whether their wool is capable of fuch « a degree of i seh e asa 
to render it fit for the finer fabrics. 

Premiums would probably be found the beft means of promoting the 
domeftic, and bounties the foreign fupply ; and they ought of courfe to 
be adjufted with an eye to quality as well as quantity. 

A fund for this purpofe may be derived from the addition of 2! per 
cent. to the prefent rate of duty on carpets and carpeting imported into — 
the fates; an increafe to which the nature of the articles fuggefts no 
objection, and which may at the fame time furnifh a motive the more 
to the fabrication of them at home, towards which fome beginnings — 
have been made. 


s8IL K. 


The produétion of this article is attended with great facility in mot 
parts of the United States. Some pleafing eflays are making in Con- — 
necticut, as well towards that as towards the manufacture of what is pro- 
duced. Stockings, handkerchiefs, ribbons, and buttons, are made, 
though as yet but in {mall quantities. 

A manufaétory of lace, upon a fcale not very extenfive, has been long 
memorable at Ipfwich in the ftate of Maffachufets. 

An exemption of the material from the duty which it now pays on 

‘importation, and premiums upon the production, feem.to be the only 
{pecies of encouragement advifeable at fo early a flage, | 


bcs ene: 


The materials for making glafs are cand every where ; in the United 
States there is no. deficiency of them, ‘The fands and ftones called 

Tarfo, which include flinty and chryftalline fubftances generally, and 
the falts of various plants, particularly the fea-weed kali, or kelp,. 
conttitute the effential ingredients. An extraordinary abundance of 
fuel is a particular advantage enjoyed by America for fuch ma-_ 
nufactures ; they, howev ery require large capitals, and inwokve much 
manual labour. 

Different pentane of glafs are now on foot in the United Statess 
The prefent duty of 125 per cent. laid by the ftates on all imported arti- 
cles of glafs amount to a confiderable encouragement to thofe manu- 
factories; if any thing in addition is judged eligible, the moft pro- 
per would appear to be a dire bounty on window glafs and black 

bottles, 
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The firft recommends itfelf as an object of general convenience, the 
laft adds to that character the circumftance of being an important item 
in breweries. A complaint is made of great deficiency in this refpect. 


GUNPOWDER, 


No fmall progrefs has been of late made in the manufa@ure of this. 
important article; it may, indeed, be confidered as already efta- 
blifhed, but its high importance renders its farther extenfion very de 
firable. | 

The encouragements which it already.enjoys, are a duty of ten per 
cent. on the foreign rival article, and an exemption of falt-petre, 
one of the principal ingredients of which it is compofed, from duty. 
A like exemption of fulphur, another chief ingredient, would ap- 
_ pear to be equally proper. No quantity of this article has yet been 
produced from any internal fources of the States. ‘This ‘confidera- 
‘tion, and the ufe made of it, in finifhing the bottoms of fhips, is- 
an additional inducement to placing it in the clafs of free goods. Re- 
gulations for the careful infpection of the article would have a favoure 
able tendency. | 


PAPER. | 


Manufactories of paper are among thofe which are arrived at the 
greateft maturity in the United States, and are moft adequate to na« 
tional fupply. ‘That of paper hangings is a branch in which refpe@table 
- progrefs has been made. 

Nothing material feems wanting to the farther fuccefs of this valuable 
branch, which is already protected by a competent duty on fimilar im. 
portant articles. 

In the enumeration of the feveral kinds made fubject to duty on im- 
portation into the States, fheathing and cartridge paper have been. 
omitted ; thefe being the moft fimple manufactures of the fort, and ne- 
ceflary to military fupply as well as fhip-building, recommend them- 
felves. equally with thofe of other defcriptions to encouragement, and 
appear to be as fully within the compafs of domeftic exertions. 


PRINTED BOOKS, 


The great number of preffes diffeminated throughout the Union feem 
to afford an affurance, that there is no need of being indebted to 
foreign countries for the printing of the books which are ufed in the 
United States, A duty of ten percent, on the importation, inftead of, 

five, 
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five, which is now charged upon the article, would have a tendency to 
aid the bufinefs internally. 

It occurs, as an objection to this, that it may have an onfivouraidl 
afpect towards literature, by raifing the prices of books in univerfal ufey — 
in private families, fchools, and other feminaries of learning; but the 
difference, it is conceived, would be without effect. 

- As to books which ufually fill the libraries of the wealthier claffes, 
_and of profeffional men, fuch an augmentation of prices as might be occa- 
-fioned by an additional duty of five per cent. would be two little felt to. 
be an impediment to the acquifition. ? 

And with regard to books which may be fpecially sedi for the + 
ufe of particular feminaries of learning, and of public libraries, a total 
exemption from all duty would be advifeable, which would go far 
towards obviating the objection jut mentioned ; they are now fubject to 
a duty of five per cent. 

As to the books in moft general family ufe, the conftancy and uni-: 
verfality of the demand would-enfure exertions to furnifh them in the +” 
different ftates, and the.means are completely adequate... It may alfo be: 
expected ultimately, in this and in other cafes, that the extenfion of ; 
the domeftic manufa€ture would conduce to the cheapnefs of the ar= 
ticle. ‘ | 
-It ought not to pafs unremarked, that to encourage the Sarge of 
books is to encourage the manufacture of paper. 


REFINED SUGARS AND CHOCOLATE 


s 


Are among the number of extenfive and profperous domettic manufacs Be 
tures, in the United States: © ; 

Drawbacks of the duties upon the materials of which they are re~ — 
fpectively made, in cafes of exportation, would have a beneficial in- 


Pe 


_ fluence upon the manufacture, and would conform to a precedent which — 
has been already furnifhed in the inftaitce of molaffes, on the exporam 
tion of diftilled fpirits. 

Cocoa, the raw material, now pays a duty of one cent per Ibs 
while chocolate, which isa prevailing and very fimple manufacture, is” 
comprifed in the mafs of articles; rated at no more than five per 


‘ i 


cent. Ate 


There would appear to be a propriety in encouraging the manufat- 
ture by a fomewhat higher duty on its foreign rival, than is paid on the — 
raw material. - Two cents per lb. on imported chocolate would, it is» 


prefumed, be without inconveniences ib D by 
WINES 
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The manufaGture of wines, is an obje@ worthy of legiflative atten 
tion and encouragement in the Unired States. Succefsful experiments — 
have already been made, by fome new fettlers of French people, on the 
river Ohio, which evince the prattibility of the manufaéture of wines 
of excellent quality: and as grapes are the fpontanzous production of all 
the United States, and, by culture, might be raifed in any defirable 
quantity, and in great perfection, this manufacture, with proper legifla- 
tire encouragement, might be carried on to fuch an extent, as greatly to. 
diminifh, and in time, perhaps, wholly to preclude foreign importations. 


MAPLE SUGAR,” 


The manufaGture of maple fugar, though it has for many years been 
carried on, in the fmall way, in the eaftern States, has but very lately 
_ become an object of public attention.—The eaftern and middle States 
- furnith a fufficient number of maple trees to fupply the United States 
with the article of fugar; and, it is aflerted, of a quality ‘ equal, in 
the opinion of competent judges, to the beft fugars imported from the 
- Weft India Iflands.” A perfon, whofe judgement on this fubje@ is 
much to be relied on, as well from his experience in the bufinefs, as his 
eftablifhed chara¢ter for candor and integrity, has given it as his opinion, 
* That four aCtive and induftrious men, well provided with materials 
and conveniences proper for carrying on the bufinefs, may make, in a 
common feafon, which lafts from four to fix weeks, 4ooolbs. of fugar, 
that is 1000lbs. to each man.”’ If fuch be the amazing produét of fix 
weeks labour of an individual, what may be expected from the labours 
of the many thoufands of people who now inhabit, -and may hereafter 
inhabit, the extenfive tra€ts of country which abound with the fugar 
maple tree? This manufacture is fo important and interefting, that it 

refpects the wealth and profperity of their country, and the caufe of hu- 
manity, that it deferves the countenance of every good citizen, and even 
_ national encouragement. No lefs than eighteen millions of pounds of 

Weft India fugars, manufactured by the hands of flaves, is annually ims 

ported into and confumed in the United States. In proportion as this 
quantity can be leffened by their own manufaturers, by the hands of 
- freemen, the wealth of the United States will be increafed, and the 
caufe of humanity promoted, . , 

The foregoing heads comprife the moft important of the feveral kinds 
of manufa@tures which have occurred as requiring, and, at the fame 
time, as moit proper for public encouragement in the United States ; 

Vol, I. 3A and 
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and offer fuch meafures for affording it, as have appeared beft calculated 
to anfwer the end propofed. ; 

The meafures, which have been {ubmitted, though fome of them may 
have a tendency to infure the revenue, yet when-taken aggregately, 
they will, for a long time to come, rather augment than decreafe it. - 

There is little room to. expect that the proorefs of manufactures will fo 
equally keep pace with the progrefs of population as to prevent even a 
gradual augmentation of the product of the duties on imported articles. 

As, neverthelefs, an abolition in fome inftances, and a reduétion in 
others of duties which have been pledged for the public debt is propofed, 
it is effential that it fhould be accompanied with a competent fubftitute. 
In order to this, it is requifite that all the additional duties which fhall 
be laid be appropriated, in the firft inftance, to replace all defalcations 
which may proceed from any fuch abolition or diminution. It is evi- 
dent at firft glance, that they will not only be adequate to this, but will 
yield a confiderable furplus. , 

There is reafon to believe that the progrefs of particular manufa&tures 


$n the United States has been much retarded by the want of {kilful » 


workmen: and it often happens that the capitals employed are not equal 


to the purpofes of engaging workmen of a fuperior kind from Europe. | 
‘Here, in cafes:worthy of it, the auxiliary agency of government would in — 


all probability be ufeful. ‘There are alfo valuable workmen in every 
branch who are prevented from emigrating folely by the want of means. 
Occafional aids to fuch perfons, properly adminiftered, might bea fource 
of valuable acquifition to the States. 

The propriety of Rimulating by rewards the invention and introduc- 
tion of ufeful improvements is admitted without dificulty. But the 
fuccefs of attempts in this way muft evidently depend much on the man- 


ner of conducting them. : It is probable that the placing of the difpenfas — 


“tion of thofe rewards under fome proper difcretionary direétion, whete 
they may be accompanied by collateral expedients, will ferve to give 
them the fureft efficacy. It feems impraCticable to apportion by general 
rules fpecific ove i for difcoveries of unknown and difpropor- 
tionate utility.” | 

The greatiufe: which any country may make of a fund of this nature 


to iprocure and import foreign improvements, is particularly obvious. — 


Among thefe, the article of machines form a moft important item. 


The operation and utility of premiums have been adverted to, together 


_ with the advaritages which have refulted from their difpenfation under 


the diretion of cettain public and private focieties.. Of this, fome ex- 


perience has been had in the inftancg of the Pennfylvania fociety for the 
| | promotioy 
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promotion of manufaétures and ufeful arts; but the funds of that affocia- 
tion have been too contracted to produce more than a very {mall portion 
‘of the good to which the principles of it would have led. It may con- 
| fidently be aflirmed; that there is fcarcely any thing which has been de- 
yiled better calculated to excite a general fpirit of improvement than 
the inflitutions of this nature. ‘They are truly invaluable. 

In countries where there is great private wealth much may be effected 
by the golintaty contributions of patriotic individuals ; but in a com- 
"munity fituated like that of the United States, the aaEie purfe muft fup- 
ply the deficiency of private refource. In what can it be fo ufeful as in 

promoting and improving the efforts of induftry ? 
BANK. 3 

ConneSted iit, the agriculture, commerce, and manufactures; is the 
. bank of the United States, the happyteffects, and benefits. of which, 
' have been experienced to a very confiderable degree. This bank was 
incorporated by a€@ of congrefs, February 25th, 1791, by. the. name 
and ftile of The Prefident, Directors, and Company of the Bank of 

the United States. The amount of the capital ftock is ten million 
dollars, one fourth of which is in gold and filver; the other three 
fourths in that part of the public debt of the United States; which, at 
the time of payment, bears an accruin? intereft of fix percent. per an~ 
num. Two millions of this capital ftock of {ten millions, is fubfcribed 
‘by the prefident, in behalf of the United States, The ftockholders are 
to continue a corpotate body by the att, until the 4th day of March 
3811; and are capable, in law, of holding property to an amount not 
‘exceeding, in the whole, fifteen million doilars, including the aforefaid 
ten million dollars, capital ftock. ‘The corporation may not at any » 
time owe, whether by bond, bill or note, ‘or other contract, more than 

ten million dollars, over and above the monies then actually depofited ' 
in the bank for fafe keeping, unlefs the contracting of any greater 

debt fhall have been previoufly authorifed by a law of the United 

States. The corporation is not at libetty to teceive mofe than fix 
per cent. per annum for or upon its loans or difcounts, nor to purchafe 
any public debt whatever, or to deal or trade, direétly or indire@tly, in 
in any thing except bills of exchange, gold or filver bullion, or in the 
Tale of goods really and truly pledged for money lent, and not redeemed 
| in due time, or of goods which fhall be the produce of its bonds; they 
~ may fell any part of the public debt of which its ftock fhall be com- 

pofed, Loans, not exceeding 100,000 dollars, may. be made to the 
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United States, and to particular ftates, of a fum not exceeding 50,009 
dollars. ; 

Offices for the purpofes. of difcount and depofit only, may be cfta- 
bfifhed within the United States, upon the fame terms, and in the 
fame manner, as fhall be prattifed at the bank. Four of thefe offices, 
called Branca Banks, have been already eftablithed, viz. at Boston, 
New Yorx, Battrimore, and CHarueston. ‘The faith of the 


United States, is pledged, tnat no other bank fhall be eftablifhedyby any 


future law of the United States, during the continuance of the aboye 
‘corporation, . 


MILITARY STRENGTH. 


_ The governments of Eurape, for the moft part, though they in 
fnany things differ materially from each other, agree in keeping up a 
large military force, the eS which, are the jealoufies they enter- 
tain of each other, and the neceffity of preferving a ballance of power. 
To tender thefe excufes plaufible, national prejudices and animofities 


have been artfully encouraged, and the people, blinded by thefe, have — 


been brought to acquiefce in the fchemes of their governors, in creating 


a power which being entirely at the difpofal of the latter, has often 


~ been ufed againft the juft rights of thofe whofe property is exhaufted 
for its fupport. But if the policy of keeping flanding armies was fully 
inveftigated, it would be found to have its origin, not in the jealoufies 
of one nation with refpect to another, but in the tyrannic principles and fears 


of different governments, with refpe@ to their fubjeéts at home. The ’ 


fact is notorious, that the origin of moft of the old governments, has 
been in‘conqueft and ufurpation. Few of them which fubfift in Europe, 
have originated where they ought, (from the people) the confequence 
of which has been, that princes, anxioufly concerned for the preferva- 
* tion of their own power, and dreading that their fubje@s fhould recover 
their juit rights, have found it necetlary to detach a large part of them 
from the general mafs, and by military habits and rewards, to blind 


them to their own interefts, and to unite them more intimately to them- — 


felves, Standing armies are therefore unneceflary, and inconfiftent in 


4 republican goverment; America of courfe has none. Their military 


ftrength lies in a well- difciplined militia, According to the late cenfus, 
there were in the United States, eight hundred and fourteen thoufand 
men of fixteen years old and upwards, whites, and thefe have fince ra- 
pidly increafed, Suppofe that the: fuperannuated, the officers of 20-6 
vernment, and the other claffes of people who are excufed from mili- 
tary duty, amount to one hundred and fourteen thoufand, there will 


remain » 


Bey, 


— 
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remain a militia of more than feven hundred thoufand men. Of thefe 

a great proportion are well-difciplined, veteran troops. Scarcely any 
nation or kingdom in Europe can bring into the field an army of equal 
numbers, or more formidable than can be raifed in the United States. 

Five thoufand regular troops have, however, been enlifted for three 
_ years, and an attempt has been made by the fenate, on account of the 
prefent pofture of aifairs,* to increafe that number to fifteen thoufand, 
but the Houfe of Reprefentatives have refufed to comply, rather chufing, 
in cafe of a war, to truft to the energy and exertions of the militia, 
than thus to rifk the introduction of a military ftanding force, 


NAVAL STRENGTH. 

Marine ftrength, in a ftrict fenfe, the United States have none, 
many of their merchants veffels might, however, foon be’ converted 
into thips of war of confiderable'fore and their fituation and refources 
will enable them to eftablifh and fulpport:a navy-equal to ‘that of any 
nation in the world, fhould they determine on fo doing, and that-they 
will deem it neceflary to eflablifh and fupport a naval power, there can 
belittle doubt. The actual habits of their citizens attach them to 
commerce. They will exercife it for themfelves. Wars then we fear, 
muft fometimes be their lot; and all the wife can do, will be to avoid 
that half of them which would be produced by their own follies, and their 
acts of injuftice; and to make for the other half the beit preparations they 
can. Of what nature, it may be afked, fhould thefe be? A land army 
would be ufelefs for offence, and not the beft nor fafeft inftrument of 
defence. For either of thefe purpofis, the fea is the field on which 
they fhould meet an European enemy. On that element it is neceflary 
they fhould therefore poffefs fome power. To aim at fuch a navy as 
the greater nations of Europe poffefs, would be a foolifh and wicked 
wafte of the energies of their citizens. It would be to pull on their 
own heads that load of military expence, which makes the Evrersawn 
LABOURER GO SUPPERLESS TO BED, AND MOISTENS HIS BREAD 
WITH THE SWEAT OF His BRow. It will be enough if they enable 
themfelxes to prevent infults from. thofe nations of Europe which are 
weak on the fea, becaufe circumflances exift, which render even the 
ftronger ones weak as to them. Providence has placed the riche and 
mot defencelefs European poffeffions at their door; has obliged their 
moft precious commerce to pafs as it were in review before the United 
States. To prote® this, or to affail them, a finall part only of their 
naval force will ever be rifked acrofs the Atlantic. The dangers to 
whica the elements -expofe them there are too well known, and the 
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giéater dangers to which they would be expofed at home, wefe any 
general calamity to involve their whole fleet, ‘They can attack"them — 


by detachment only; and it will fuffice for the United States to make 


themfelves equal to what they may detach. Even a fmaller force than — 


any of the nations of Europe may detach, will be rendeted equal or 


fuperior by the, quicknefs with which any cheek. thay be.repaired with 7 


the Americans, while loffes with European powefs will be irreparable 
till too late. A fmall naval force then is fufiicient for the States, and a 
{mall one is neceflary. What this fhould be, we will not undertake to 
fay; it fhould, however, by no means be fo great as they are able to 


make it. Mr. Jefferfon obferves, that Virginia alone, can annually {pare _ 


without diftrefs, a million of dollars, or three hundred thoufand pounds; 
fuppofe this fam to be applied to the creating anavy, a fingle year’s con- 


tribution would buik » equip, man, and fend to fea;.a force which would | 


carry three hundred guns. The reft ofthe confederacy, exerting themfelves 


in thefame proportion, would equip in the fame time fifteen hundred guns — 


more. So that one year’s contributions would fet up a navy of eighteen 
hundred guns, Britith fhips of the line average feventy-fix guns, and 
their frigates thirty-eight. Eighteen hundred guns then would form a 
fleet of thirty fhips, eighteen of which might be of the line, and twelve 


. frigates. Allowing eight men, the Britifh average for every gun, 


their annual expence, including fubfiftence, clothing, pay, and ordinary 
repairs, would be about twelve hundred and eighty dollars for every 
gan, or two million three hundred and four thoufand dollars for the 
‘whole. 'This is only ftated as one year’s poffible exertion, without de- 
ciding whether more or lefs than a year’s exertion fhould be thus applieds 
or would be necefiary. 


| RELIGION. 3 
The conftitution of the United States difeovers in no one inftance moré 
excellence than in providing againft the making of any law refpecting 
an eftabl; ioment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercife of it. And 
the conftitutions of the refpective States are equally entitled to praife i it 


this refpeét, in them religious liberty is a fundamental principles Andin- 


this important article, the American government is diftinguifhed from 
that of every other nation, rr we ExcerT France... Religion in the 


United States is placed on its proper bafis; without the feeble and uns — 
cvarranted aid of the civil power, it is left to be fupported by its own 
evidence, the lives of its profeffors, and the Almighty care of its Divine — 
Author. - | Bea 
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_ All being thus left at liberty to choofe their own religion, the people, 
as might eafily be fuppofed, have varied in their choice. The bulk of 
the people denominate themfelves Chriftians ; a fmall portion of them 
are Jews ; fome plead the fufficiency of natural religion, and reject re- 
velation as unneceflary and fabulous; and many, we have reafon to 
believe, have yet their religion to choofe. Chriftians profefs their re- 
ligion under yarious forms, and with different ideas of its dotrines, 
ordinances, and precepts, ‘The following denominations of Chriftians 
.are more or lefs numerous in the United States, viz. CONGREGATIONS 
ALists, PRespyTERIANS, DutcH RerormMep @uurcuH, Episco- 
“paLians, Baprists, UNITARIANS, . QUAKERS or Frrenps, Me. 
THopists, Roman Caruouics, German Luruerans, GERMay 
CALVINISTS or PRESBYTERIANS, MOoRAVIANS, TUNKERS, Mey. 
Nonists, UNIVERSALISTS, and SHAKERS, | 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, 


Of thefe the Congregationalifts are the moft numerous. In New 
England alone, befides thofe which are fcattered through the middle 
and fouthern States, there are not lefs than a thoufand congregations of 
gs denomination, viz, 


In New Hamphhire “ r -— 200 ‘ 
Maflachufetts - - - 440 
Rhode Ifland - = - 13 
Conneticut - ” : 197 
Yermont (fay) < - - 150 
Total = 1000 


It is difficult to fay what is the prefent ecclefiaftical conftitution of the 
Congregational churches. Formerly their ecclefiaftical proceedings 
were regulated, in Maflachufetts, by the Cambridge Platform of church 
difcipline, eftablifhed by the fynod in 1648; and in Conneéticut, by the 
‘Saybrook Platform of difcipline; but fince the revolution, lefs regard 
has been paid to thefe conftitutions, and in many inftances they are 
wholly « difufed. Congregationalifts are pretty generally agreed in this 

opinion, that «© Every church or, particular congregation of vifible . 
faints, in gofpel order, being furnithed with a Paftor or Bifhop, and» 
walking together in truth and peace ; has received from the Lord Jefus 
full power and authority ecclefiaftical within itfelf, regularly to ad- 
minifter all the ordinancies of Chrift, and is not under any other ecclefi- 
aftical jurifdiftion whatever.” Their churches, with fome exceptions, 

Tr | difclaim | 
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difclaim the term Independent, as applicable to them, and claim a fiterly 

relation to each, other. ati 
From the anfwer of the elders, and other eaves of the churches 

affembled at Pofton, in the year 1662, to the queftions propofed to them 

by order of the General Court, it appears that the churches, at that 


period, profefied to hold communion with each other in the following 


atts; viz. 


«In hearty cdre and prayer one for hacihine In affording relief, by 
communicating of their gifts in temporal or fpiritual neceffities, In | 


maintaining unity and peace, by giving account one to another of their 
public aétions, when it,is properly defired ; to ftrengthen one another in 
their regular adminiftrations; in particular by a concurrent teftimony 


againft perfons juftly cenfured. To feek and accept help from, and’ 


afford help to each other, in cafe of divifions and contentions, whereby 
the peace of any church is difturbed ; in matters of more than ordinary 


importance, as the ordination, inftallation, removal, and depofition of - 


paftors or bifhops; in doubtful and difficult queftions and controverfes, 
dotrinal or practical, that may arife ; and for the rectifying of mal. 
adminiftration, and healing of errors and fcandals that are not healed 
among themfelves. In taking notice, with a fpirit of love and faithful- 
nefs, of the troubles and difficulties, errors and fcandals of another church, 
and to adminifter help, when the cafe manifeftly calls for it, though they 
fhould fo neglect their own good and-duty, as not to feek it. In ad- 
monifhing:one another, when there is caufe for it; and after a due 
courfe of. means, patiently to withdraw from a church, or peccant party 
therein, obflinately perfifting in error or fcandal.:’ 
A confociation of churches was, at the period ientioned, confidered 


by them as neceflary to a communion of churches, the former being but . 


an agreement to maintain the latter, and.therefore a.duty.—The confo- 
ciation of churches they defined to be, ‘Their mutual and folemn agree- 
ment to exercife communion in the a&ts above recited, amongft them; 
felves, with {pecial reference to thofe churches which, by. Providence, 
were planted i in a convenient vicinity, though with liberty referved with- 
out offence, to make ufe of others, as the nature of the cafe, or the ade 
vantage of the opportunity might lead thereunto, 

The minifers of the Congregational order are pretty eenealte affo- 
ciated for the purpofes of licenfing candidates for the miniftry, and 
friendly intercourfe and improvement ; but there are few Congregational 


churches that are confociated on the above principles; and the practice _ 
has very generally gone into difufe, and with it. the communion of 
churches in moft of the a&is before recited. In Conne@icut and the — 

2 weftern e 
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weftern. parts of Maffachufetts, the churches have deviated lefs from : 


their original conftitution. The degeneracy of the Congregational 
churches from that order, fellowfhip, and ‘harmony, in difcipline, doc- 
trines, and friendly advice and affiftance i in ecclefiaftical matters, which 
formerly fubfited between them, is matter of deep regret to many, 
not to fay to moft people of the denomination. A reformation,'or a 


return to auprattice conformabie to the oz iginal principles of the: Con? 


gtegational churches, is ‘an event elie PBS pee 
Rarciss by them. aeay 

~ Congregationalifts are divided in opinion refpeGing the doetrings of 
the gofpel, and the proper fubjes of its ordinances. "The body of 
them are Calvinifts; a refpeCtable proportion are what may ‘be denomit 
nated Hopkenfian Calvinifts befides thefe, fome are Arminians, fome 


Arians, a few Socinians, zh a number who have adopted ” Dottor 


eats s {cheme of the final falvation of all Resin ee : 


PRESBYTERIANS . 

| Newt to the Congregationali&ts, Prefbyterians are the moft numerous 
@enomination of Chriftians in the United States. They have a ‘contti« 
tution by which they regulate all thei ecclefiaftical proceedings, and a 
confeffion of faith, which all church officers and church members are 
required ito {ubfcribe. Hence they ‘have preferved a fingular ‘uni 
formity in their religious fentiments, and have conduéted their ecole- 
fattical affairs with a great degree of order and harmeny, 


The body ofthe Prefbyterians inhabit the middle and fouthern. States, 


and are united under the fame conftitution. By this confitution, the 


Prefbyterians who are governed by it, are divided i into five Synods, and 


g 
Teventecr Prefbyteries ; viz.—S¥ nop of New York, five preibyterics, 
minety-four congregations, and fixty-one fettled minifters.—S¥ nop oF 

 PuirapeLputa, five prefbyteries, ninety-two congregations, and fixt 


fettled minifters, befides the minifters and congregations belenging to 


-— ae 


Baltimore _prefbytery.—S¥ nop or Vircinia, four prefbyteries, 


feventy congregations, and forty fettled minifters, exclufive of the 
~ congtegatiens and minifters of Tranfylvania piefbytery.—Sy NOD oF 
tHE Caroxinas, three prefbyteries, eighty-two congregations, and 
forty-two fettled minifters, the minifters and congregations. in. Abing- 
ton presbytery not included. if we {appofe the number of Congrega~ 


tions in the prefbyteries which made no returns to their fynods, to be 


one hundred, and the number of fettled minifters in the fame to be 


forty, the whole aamber of prefbyterian congregations. in this connecs | 


_tion will be four hundred and thirty-eight, which are fapplied by. two 


eos vu twenty- -three, fettled minifters, and between feventy ; and ih 


Vor d i. 3 Bot: "eighty 
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eighty candidates, befides a number of ordained minifters who have n6 
particular charges. Each of the fynods meet annually; befides which 
they have a joint meeting, by their commiffioners, once a year, in 2e~ 
neral afleubly at Philadelphia, Boy 

| The Prefbyterian chuyches are governed by congregational, prefby- 
terial, and fynodical affemblies: thefe affemblies poffefs no civil ju- 


yifdiGion, Their power 1s wholly moral or fpiritual, and that only 
minifterial or declarative. They poffefs by their confitution the right 
of requiring obedience-to the rules of their focjeties, and of excluding 
the difobedient from the privileges of the church; and the powers 
requifite for obtaining evidence and inflicting cenfure ; but'the higheft 
punifhment, to which ‘their authority extends, isto exclude the con- 
‘tumagious and impenitent from the congregation to which they be- 
long. YS | 
THe Cuurcu S8sstony which is the congregational affembly of judi- 
catorys coniiits of the minifte ror minifters and elders of a particular cone 
gregation,. This body is invefted with the fpiritual government of the 
congregation; and have power to enquire into the knowledge and Chrif- 
tian conduét of all its members ; to call before them offenders and wit- 
neffes, of their own denomination ; to admonith, fufpend, or exclude 
from church fellowfhip fuch as deferve thefe cenfures; to concert mea- 
fures for promoting the fpiritual interefts of the congregation, and to 
appoint delegates to the higher judicatories of the church, at 
"A PrespxTerry confitts of all the minifters, and one ruling elder 
from each congregation, within a certain diftri@, ‘Three minifters 
‘and three elders, conftitutionally convened, are competent to do bu 
finefs. This body haye cognizanes of git things that regard the wel- 
fare of the particular churches within thelr bounds, which are not coge 
nizable by the feffion. Alfo, ‘they have a power of” receiving and 
iffuing appeals from the feffions—of examining and licenfing candidates 
for the miniftry—of ordaining, fettling, femoving, or judging mini. 
fters—of refolving “queitions of doétrine or difcipline—of condemning 
“erroneous opinions, that injure the purity or peace of the church—of, 
vifiting particular churches, to enquire into their {tate, and redrefs the © 
evils that may have arifen in’ them—-of ‘uniting or dividing congregae . 
tions, at the requeft of ‘the people, and ‘whatever elfe pertains to the 
“fpiritual concerns of thé churches under their Cate et Ee ee ee 
| ASynop, isa convention “of fevetal prefbterfes. "The fynod have 
power to admit and judge” of “appeals, "egulatly ‘brought up from the ~ 
‘prefhyteries-to give their judgement dn all teferenceg’ made to them 
EOF an ecclefiaftical kind—to ‘correct an? yégulate the’ proceedings of 
en ge bas t) . CBee Ti ek eede presbyteries— 
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prefbyteries—to take effectual care that prefbyteries leet the conftie 
tution of the church, &c. hia é 

The higheft judicatory of the Prefby terian church is ftiled, Tue 
GengraL AssemBLY of THE PRESBYTERIAN. CHURCH IN THE . 
Uniteo Sraves of America. This grand Affembly confifts of 
an equal delegation of bifhops and elders from each prefbytery within 
their jurifdiGion, by the tile of Commiffioners to the General Affem- 
bly. Fourteen commiffioners make a quorum, The General Affembly 
conftitute the bond of uriiony peacey correfpondence, and mutual confi- 
dence among all their churches; and have power to receive and iffue 
all appeals and references which may regularly be brought before them 
from inferior judicatories—to regulate and corre the proceedings of 
the fynods, &c. To the General Affembly alfo belongs the power of 
confulting, reafoning, and judging in controverfies refpeCting doctrine 
and difcipline—of teproving, warning, or bearing teftimony againft 
errot in do@trine, or immorality in practice in any.churchy prefbytery, 
or fynod—of correfponding with foreign churches—of putting a ftop 

‘to {chifmatical contentions and difputations-of recommending and at. -° 
‘tempting a reformation of manners—of promoting charity, truth, and 
holinefs, in all the churches—and alfo of ereCting new fynods when 
they judge it neceflaty. 

The confeflion of faith adopted by the Prefbyterian church, embraces 
what are called the Calviniitic do€trines ; and none who difbelieve thefe 
doétrines are admitted into fellowfhip with their churches. The Ge= 
neral Affembly of the Prefbyterian church, hold a friendly correfpond- 
ence with the General Affociation in Conneticut, by letter, and by ad- 
‘mitting delegates from their refpective bodies to fit in each other"s 
general meetings. 

- Unconnetted with the churches of which we have been fpeaking, 
there ate four-{mall prefbyteries i in New England, who have a ‘fimilar 
form of ecclefiaftical government and difcipline, and profefs the fame 

* dorines. | 
Befides theft, there isthe Associate PressyTeR¢ of PENNSYLe 
My WER; having a feparate ecclefiaftical jurifdiction in America, and 
belonging to the Affociate Synod of Edinburgh, which they declare is 
the only ecclefiaftical body, either in Britain or Americas with which 
they are agreed concerning the doétrine and order of the church of 
Chrif, and concerning the duty of confefling the truth, and bearing 
“witnefs to it by a public teftimony againft the errors of the times. 
“This conneétion is not to be underftood as indicating fubje@tion to 'a 
- foreign jurifdiGtion; but is preferved for the fake of maintaining unity 
3B 2 | ms ek 
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with their brethren i in the profeftion of the Chriftian. faithy and fac ain 


itercourfe as might be of fervice to the interefts of religion. This feet of 
Prefbyterians are commonly known by the name of Seceders, on account 
of their having feceded from the national church of Scotland i in 17 366 


DUTCH’ REFORMED: GHUACH. 

: The Dutch reformed Churches in the United Silage who: maintain 
the dottrine of the {ynod of Dorty held in 1618, are between feventy: 
and. eighty in’ number, ‘conttituting: fix claffesy. which form one: fynod, 
filed The Dutcu:resormeD synop of ‘New’ York and .New 
Jerfey. “The claffes confift of minifters and ruling ‘elders; each clafs. 
idelegates two minifters and an elder to reprefent them in fynod... From 
‘the firft:planting of the Dutch churches.in New. York and New Jerfey,. 


they haves under the dire@tion of the clafles of Amfterdani, been formed * 


exactly upon the plan of the eftablifhed church of Holland as’ far as. — 


that is'ecclefiaftical.. A fri€ cornefpondence is maintained between the 
Datch Reformed Synod of New York and New Jerfey, and the fynod: 
ot North Holland and’ the claffes of Amfterdam.. The aéts of their 
fynods are mutually exchanged every year, and-mutual advice is given 
and. received in veld refpecting doCtrinal points: and. Se ere 


PROTEST ANG. EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Ps The au Epifcopal. Church. in the United States the churches 


Gf that denomination in New England exceptedy met in Convention at 
Philadelphia, i Oober 1784;.and revifed the book of common praycry. 
Zand adminiftration of the facraments, and other rites-and ceremonies, 
qwith a view to render the liturgy confiftent, with the American Revo- 
lution. But this revifed form was adopted bis none of the churches, 
except.one or two in Philadelphia. , re 


» In Oober 1789, at another meeting of.their conventions. Es plan of | 


ganion among all the Proteitant. Epieaeal churches in the. United States 
of America was agreed upon and fettled: and an. adequate reprefenta+ 
* tion from the feveral States being prefent, they again revifed_the book 
pof common prayer, which is now publifhed and generally adopted by | 
their churches. They alfo agreed upon and publithed feventeen canons 


pie the: government of . their church, the firft of which declares that — 


_ )f there fhall, in this. church, be three orders in the miniftry, ViZe 
_Bisuops, PRIESTS, and Deacons.” 


At the fame. time ‘they. agreed upon a Conttitution, which provides : 


that there thall be a general convention of the Proteftant Epifcopal 
Church in the United States, on the. f.cond Tuefday j in Septemper, of 
pei ty th ind year from 1789—Th hat each ftate is entitled to a Y reprefens 
tation 
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tation of both the clergy ‘and laity, or either of them, and may fend 
deputies, not exceeding four of each order, clon by the convention 
of the State—That the bithops of the church, when’ three jor more are 
prefent, fhall, in. their general conventions, form ‘a; /feparate houfey. 
with-a right to originate and propofe atts for the concurrence of the 
houfe-of deputies, compofed of clergy and laity ; and with.a, powerto 
negative acts pafled by the houfe of deputies, unlefs adhered ‘to by 
four-fifths of the other houfe—That every-bifhop thall confine the ex~. 
ercife of his epifcopal office to his proper diocefe—Tiat.no perfon thalt 
be admitted to holy orders, until examined by the bithop,and twn pref- 
byters—and fhall not be ordained until he fhall have ‘ubteribed ‘the fol- 
lowing declaration—« I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Teftament to be the Word of God, and-to containall things necef= 
fary to falvation ;and I do folemnly engage to conform to the do&irines: _ 
and -worfhip: of the Proteftant Kpifcopal Church in the United States.?* : 
They have not yet adoptedsany Articles-of religion other thaa thofe — 
contained in the Apoftles and: Nicene Creeds. The number of their 
churches in the United States is not afcertained; in.New Eng- 
land there ate between forty and fifty; but im the fouthern flatesy they 
are-much more numerous. Four Bithopsy viz. of Connetticut, New 
York, Penfylvania, and Virginia, have been eleGted by the conven- 
tions of their refpettive States, and have been duly confecrated. The 
former by the Bifhops of the Scotch Church, the three latter, ‘by the 
Bithops of the Englith church, And thefe,. in September 17Q2>. 
united in the Sonlecrarion ofa fifth, eleted by the conventiomof the: 

flate-of ee eee + 
BAPTISTS. 4993°) | 

‘The Baptifts, with fome exceptions, afe-upon the 2 Cabiitiie am! 

as to dottrines, and independents as to “church fovernwent and 
difcipline. Except thofe who are ftyled ‘open communion baptifts,’”” 
of whom there is but one aflociation, they refufe to. communitate dn 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper with other denominations 3 becaufe 
il hold: eat tamer linus sg is the true i Eo and, that. baptifm i is. 


ree | 


| though ne allow minifters of see denomination to preach” to theis 
congregations, and to afiitt i in ordaining their m: tnifters. ee stad 
They have regular college eftablifhments, and maintain a conftant 
communication with each other by means of annua! and half yearly 
affociations.—Thefe affociations, as they flood in the year 1790) were 
as follows ; | 


Afociations, 
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| Affociations. — States in which they meet 
x Bowdoinham | ~ Maffachufetts een 
2 New Hampfhire i New Hamphhire one 
3 Woodftock -_- New Hampshire and Vermont 
_ 4 Vermont ~ Vermont ‘ wil 
5 Warren — Maffachufetts mn 
6 Rhode-Tfland a Rhode Ifland and Maffachufetts 
_° 9 Groton — Connetticut ~ 
§ Stonington _— Rhode Ifland and Conneéticut 
g Danbury — Connetticut 
10 Shaftfbury os -Maffachufetts and New York 
11 Philadetphia — Pennfylvania | 
iz Redftone — Ditto 
13 Salifbury — Maryland and Virginia 
14 * Ketockton — Virginia 
ag *,Chapawamfick — Ditto 
16 * Orange Diftna — Ditto 
17 * Dover ditto — Ditto 


18 * Lowerdo.tand Kehukey Ditto and North Carolina 


ce ey ee ee we ee egreeg er 


1g * Middle ditto _ Ditto 

“20 * Upper ditto a _ Ditto 
21 * Roanoak ditto — Ditto and North Carolina 
22 * South Kentucky — Ditto 
23 NorthKentucky — Ditto. 
24, ~Ohio | — Ditto 
25 Holfton — North Carolina . 
26 Sandy Creek — Ditto 

27 Yadkin — Ditto 2 
28 Charlefton ane South Carolina 
29 Bethel ~~ Ditto | 

— Georgia 


30 Georgia 


Note-—The nine Affociations in the above lift marked * meet ina General Come 
mittee by their reprefentatives at Richmond, in the month of May annually. ~ 


+ A feparation of thefe Affociations has fince taken place, and this now bears the 


“name of the Virginia Porifmouth Affociation. 
3 
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‘ Times of Mestings } Mix, Chs. Members 
September _ — 8 8 . 500 
Second Wednefday in June — 7 5 500. -. 

- Fourth Wednefday in September — ey 950 
Firft Wednefday in O@ober — 6 11 500 


Tuefday after the firk WednefdayinSept. 25 41 3400 
‘Third Friday in September — 15 123 500 
_ Third Friday in June — 8 re 1500 
Third Tuefday in October —~ 10 °§ 413 1000 
Fourth Wednefday in September =» 14 15 870 
Firft Wednefday in June — 

Firkt Tuefday in O@ober — 49 56 4100 
Third Saturday. in O@ober — 9 rt 600 


Third Saturday in Auguft and O@ober 6 14 1400 


10 22 1500 


Third Friday in Auguft — 10 12. tiie GSO 
Second Wednefday inSeptember — 47 14 ego 
Second Friday in Oftober — 22 32, 4600 


Firft Friday in May and O@ober —- 36 26 5100 
Fourth Saturday in May,and 2dinO&. 45 = 51. ss00 
Firft Saturday in May andOftober — 24 26 2000 


yi 


Fourth Saturday in May, and 1ffinO@, srr 18 1200 


Second Saturday i in June,and ythinO& 18. 48 2200 
Fourth Friday jn May and Ottober — 15 14. 1200 
May and Oftober isl att FO 18 i 1100 

| | — 4 5 + 300 
Wirft Saturday in June, and 2d in Oét. 10 17 1200 
Fourth Saturday i inOétober = = —_—tl0 13 1200 
Fourth Saturday i in ‘April and Sept y ret $F 14 800 
Fourth Saturday in ES OT UR ae Meine | aiioas 1850 
Second Saturday in Auguit — 9g 16 1200 


pecond Saturday i in May ; and ORober — 22 gr Bae 


452 533. gog7o 
i Churches not belonging to Aflociations, 100 150 8000 


: So 55% 55183, ce SOTO 
Seventh Day Baptiits — 12 Ig. 2000 


“Total 564 748, 60970 © 


Since 
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Since the above period, accounts of fix other affociations have reached — 

England, and, according to an account taken by Mr. John Afplund, a — 

minifterof the baptift denomination, who has travelled through the — 

United States, to afcertain their number and ftate. The ftatement-of — 

their ‘churches, minifters and church members, is as follows. 
I i 


t 
* Ministers uP 
STates | - Cwuresnzs ordained tlicenfed Mem Brrs, 
in New Hampfhire ~ rae 23 SULT 31732, 
- Maflachufetts 1 ‘107 ier ae), 7116 
Rhode [and reac sf aa, 0 Lees 3502 - 
Connecticut i ee een. Set 3214" 
Vermont | . ae 21 ts 1610 
New York’ a2 ghia eine Aeon soe 
Wew Jerfey ees Ge ping APE, gi 2279 
Pennfylvania — 28 Pa al beer haat 3 
| ‘Delaware * | —- 7 9 ne ~ 409° 
Maryland © —_ 12 Bou aes nat , 
‘Virginia — 207 157 TO9 201 ba i 
Kentacky © Rdg 2 fo Rt op ey eee 
Weftern Territory — I — — 30° 
“North Carolina ~~ 94 Ue ie ei 96% 7742" 
‘Deceded Territory —° 18 he ps 6 88Q° am 
South Carolina —”~ 68 48 2B fotze ae 
‘Georgia ~ mnt Ae 33 pen. gi 3184" 
a : a cei niga aa 
most _ Total  . 868 410 on) 4280) 1 64975 


) To this account, it is prefumed, that about two thoufand five hun- 
dred members, and forty-five churches, ought to be added—making 
the whole number of churches about nine hundred and ten, and the 
members about fixty-feven thoufand. But at, leaft three times as many 

- attend their meetings for public worthip as have joined their churches, 
- whichy we may fuppofe, are in principle Baptifts, thefe will make the: 
* whole number of that denomination in the United ‘States: two» hundred 
and ‘one thoufand, or a twenty-fifth part of the inhabitants, 

The leading principles of the regular or particular Baptifis are— 
The imputation of Adam’s fin ta his pofterity—the inability of mana 
recover bimfelf-—effectual calling by fovereign grace—juttification by 
the impnted righteoufnefs of Chrift-baptifm by immerfion, and that 
on profefiion of faith and repentance—-congregational churches, their 
| independencys 


va 
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independency, and val bage into them upon evidence of found con. 
_ verfion. ; 


UNITARIANS; 

The Unitarians, or as they are denominated, though not with ftri@ 
propriety, Socinians, are far from being numerous in the United States, 
they have, however, received confiderable additions of late from different 
parts of Great Britain ; the generous attachment of this body of Chrif- 
tians, to the caufe of civil and religious liberty, has marked them out 

_ as objects of the dread and vengeance of the Britifh government, every 
manoeuvre has been tried, and every influence exerted to fink them in the 
efteem of their countrymen, the confequence of which has been, that many 

of them have found it neceffary to feek a refidence in acountry more con- 
genial with their fentiments and views of the rights of mankind, and 

where they can enjoy their religious principles without political degrada- 
tion. Among the characters which are an ornament to this clafs of Chrif.- 
tians, and whom the ungrateful and unrelenting hand of perfecution has 
driven to the hofpitable fhores of the United States, the names of 
Pri ESTLEY, Russet, and Coopgr, deferve particular notice; the 
former of thefe characters has long been celebrated as a philofopher, and 
the avowed champion of the Unitarian Faith. In both thefe fituations, 
however we may differ from him in opinion, his candour, zeal, and 
perfeverance, entitle him to our admiration; but as the FRIEND oF 
MANKIND, he claims more than admiration—HE COMMANDS OUR 
EsTEEM—the direction of his philofophical purfuits to the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures—the warmth and ability with which he has efpoufed, 
and defended the caufe of civil and religious liberty—the patience, for- 
titude, and refignation with which he has endured the moft cruel and une 
jut perfecutions—the difcovery of the moft amiable difpofition to thofe 
who differed with, and even perfecuted him, will endear his memory to 
‘potterity, and aweken the utmoft abhorrence and indignation at that 
fpirit of bigotry and party rage, which forced him from his country and 
friends, and obliged him, at an advanced period of life, to feek ‘an afy- 
lum acrofs the Atlantic: America will, however, value what Britain de- 

 fpifed, and will no doubt amply reward him for all his paft fufferings—- 
his name will live in the affections of fucceeding ages, while thofe of his 
perfecutors will be configned to the infamy they merit. 

It will be unneceffary here to fay any thing on the peculiar tenets of 
- the Unitarians, as they have been of late fo amply and ably difeuffed, and 

Vol. I. 3C Ryan tN 
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in a yariety of forms, adapted to every clas of redee.* we hall 


therefore bt toa gontideration of the people called Gatken: Bas 


QuaAKERs, 

‘This denomination of Chriftians arofe about the year 1648, and were 
firft colle¢ted into religious focieties by their highly refpetted elder, © 
Grorcz Fox, They emigrated to America as early as1656. T he firtt 
| fettlers of Pennfylvania were all of this denomination ; and the number 

of their meetings i in the United States, at prefent, is sone three hundred 
and twenty. 

- Their doéirinal tenets may be concifely expreffed as follows—In com- 
mon with other Chriftians, they believe in One Eternal God, and in . 
Jefus Chrit the Meffiah and Mediator of the new covenant. 'T 0 | 
Chrift alone, in whofe divinity they believe, they give the title of the 
Word of God, and not to the Scriptures ; yet they profefs a high efteem 
for thefe facred writings, in fubordination to the Spirit who indited thems 
and believe that they are able, through faith, to make men wife to fal- 
vation—They reverence the excellent precepts of. Scripture, and believe _ 
them practicable and binding on every Chuiftian ; and that i in the life to : 
come, every man will be rewarded according to his works, In order to 
enable mankind to put in practice thefe precepts, they believe, that every — 

man coming into the world is endued with a meafure of the Light, Graces 
or Good Spirit of Chrift; by which he i is enabled to diftinguifh good 

from evil, and correét the diforderly paffions and corrupt propenfities of, : 
his nature, which mere reafon is altogether infufficient to overcome— 
that this divine grace is, to thofe who fincerely feek it, an all- fafficient 
and prefent helpin time of need—and that by it the fnares of the enemy 
are detected, his allurements avoided, and deliverance experienced, 
through faith i in its ‘effeGtunl operation, and the foul tranflated out of 
the kingdom of darknefs into the marvellous light and kingdom of the 
Son of God—Thus perfuaded, they think this divine influence efpecially 
neceffary to the performance of the higheft act of which the human mind 
is capable, the worthip of God in fpirit and in truth; and therefore cons 
fider, as obftruGtion to pure worfhip, all forms which divert the mind 
from the fecret influence of this union of the Holy One—Though 
true worfhip is not confined to time or place, they believe it is incume 
bent on churches to meet often together, but dare not depend for accept= 
ance, ‘on a formal repetition of the words and experience of others— . 


* If the reader fhould with for information on the pid he is refered to Lindfey’* s 
Hiferical view of the Unitarian Detirine See 


Tho 


as 
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They think i it their duty ces Saini filence to have a true fight of their 


condition beftowed on them ; and believe even a fingle figh, arifing from 
a fenfe of their infirmities and need of divine help to be’more acceptable 
to God, than any performances which otiginate in the will of man. 
They believe the renewed affiftance of the light and power of Chritt, 
which is not at command, nor attainable by ftudy, but the free gift of 
God, to be indifpenfably neceflary to a true gofpel miniftry---Hence 
arifes their teftimony againft preaching for hire; and confcientious re- 
fafal to fupport any fuch miniftry by tythes or other means, As they 


‘dare not encourage any miniftry, but fuch as they believe to {pring from 
the influence of the Holy Spirit; fo neither dare they attempt to reftrain 


this influence to perfons of any condition in life, or to the male fex-.. 
but allow fuch of the female fex as appear to be qualified, to exercife 
their gifts for the general edification of the chureh. 

They hold that as there is one Lord and one faith; fo hisbaptifm i isone 


_$n/nature and operation; and that nothing fhort of it can make us living 
members of his niyftical body; and that baptifm with water belonged 


toa difpenfation inferior to the prefent. With refpect to the Lord’s 


puppet, they beliéve that communication between Chrift and his chutch 


is not maintained by that nor any other external ordinance, but only by 
a real patticipation of his divine nature, through faith; that this is the 
fupper alluded to in Rey; iii, 20—and that whete the fubftance is’ at« 


‘tained, it is unneceffary to attend to the fhadow,. 


Believing that the grace of God is alone fufficient for falvation, they 


can neither admit that it is conferred on a few only, while others are 


feft without it; nor, thus afferting its univerfality, can they limit its 


| operation to a partial cleanfing of the foul from fin, even in this life--- 


On the contrary they believe that God doth vouchfafe to affift the obe~ 
dient to fabmit to the guidance of his pure fpirit, through whofe affiftance 
they are enabled to bring forth fruits unto holinefs, and to ftand perfect 
in their prefent rank. 

As to oaths, they abide literally by Chrift’s pofitive injuinétions 
* aaa fot AT ALL,” ‘They believe that “* WARS AND FIGHT4 


¢Ncs” are, in their origin and effects, titterly repugnant to the Gofpel, 


which breathes peace and good will to men™. They dlfo are firmly 
perfuaded, thatif the benevolence of the Gofpel were generally preva- 


lent in the minds of men, it would effeCtually prevent them from opprefl- 


\ 


* During the late war, fome of their number, contr ary to this article af their faith} 


thought it their duty to take up arms in defence of their country. This laid the foun- 


dation of a feceffion from their brethren, and they now form a feparate congregation in 


Philadelphia, by the name of the °° Refitting or fighting Quakers.” 
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ing, much more, from enflaving * their brethren, of whatever contd — 
plexion; and would even influence their treatment of the brute creation, ; 
which would no longer groan the viétims of thcir avarice, or of their 
falfe ideas of pleafure.---They profefs that their principles, which in- 
culcate fubmiffion to the laws in all cafes wherein confcience is not vio- 
Jated, are a fecurity to the falutary purpofes of government, But they 
hold that the civil magiftrate has no right to interfere in matters of reli- 
gion, and think perfecution, in any degree, unwarrantable. - They ree 
ject the ufe of thofe names of the months and days, which, having been — 
given in honour of the heroes or gods of the heathen, originated in their 
flattery or fuperftition ; and the cuftom of {peaking to a fingle perfon in 
the plural number, as having arifen alfo from motives of adulation. | 
Compliments, fuperfluity of apparel or furniture, outward fhews of re- 
joicing or mourning, and obfervations of days and times, they deem in- 
compatible with the fimplieity and fincerity of a Chriftian life---and — 
_ they condemn public diverfions, gaming, and other vain amufements of — 
the world. ‘They require no formal fubfcription to any articles, either 
as the condition of memberfhip, or to qualify for the fervice of the — 
church. Tp 

To effec the falutary purpofes of difcipline, Monruty, QuAR- 
TERLY, and YEARLY meetings are eftablifhed. A monthly meeting is 
compofed of feveral neighbouring congregations. Its bufinefs is to 
provide for the fubfiftence of the poor, and for the education of their 
offspring —to judge of the fincerity and _fitnefs of perfons appearing to 
be convinced of the religious principles of the fociety, and defiring to + 
be admitted to memberfhip; to excite due attention to the difcharge 
of religious and moral duties; to deal with diforderly members—to ap- 
point overfeers to fee that the rules of their difcipline are put in practice 
——to allow of marriages, &c.t+ 


* Tn the prefent ftrugele of liberality and humanity, againft avarice and cruelty, imde- 
fence of the Blacks, the Quakers have had the fignal honour of having firft fet the illuftri- 
ous example of aiming at a total emancipation. 

t Their mode of marrying is as follows—Thofe who intend to marry, appear together, 
and propofe their intention to the monthly meeting, and if not attended by their parents 
or guardians, produce a written certificate of their confent, figned in the prefence of 
witneffes, The meeting then appoints a committée to inquire whether they are clear — 
of other engagements refpe€ting marriage ; and if at a fubfequent meeting, to which the 
parties alfo come and declare the continuance of their intention, no objections are reported, 
they have the mecting’s confent to folemnize their intended marriage. . This is done ina 
public meeting for worthip, towards the clofe of which the parties ftand up and folemnly 
take each other for hufband and wife. A certificate of the proceedings is then publicly 
read, and figned by the parties, and afterwards by the relationa and others as witneffes, 

' which clofes the folemnity. : i 
A quar= 
3 
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_ A quarterly meeting is compofed of feveral monthly meetings. At 
this meeting are produced written anfwers from monthly meetings, to 
certain queftions refpecting the conduct of their members and the 
meeting’s care over them. ‘The accounts thus received, are digefted 
_and fent by reprefentatives to the yearly meeting. Appeals from th 
judgement of monthly meetings are brought to the quarterly meetings. 
__ The yearly meeting has the general fuperintendance of the fociety in the 
country in which it is eftablithed.* The bufinefs of this meeting is to 
give forth its advice—make fuch regulations as appear to be tequifite, 
or excite to the obfervance of thofe already made, &c. Appeals fron 
_ the judgement of quarterly meetings are here finally determined; and a 
brotherly correfpondence, by epiftles, is maintained with other yearly 
‘meetings. 
_ As they believe women may be rightly called to the work of the 
miniftry, they alfo think think they may fhare in the Chriftian difcipline. 
/ Accordingly bey have monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings of their 
own fex; held at the fame time, and in the fame place with thofe of : 
_ the men; but feparately, and without the power of making rules, 
Their elders and minifters have meetings peculiar to themfelves. 
’ Thefe meetings, called Meetings of minifters and elders, are generally. 
held in the compafs of each monthly, quarterly, and yearly meeting— 
for the purpofe of exciting each other to the difcharge of their feveral 
duties—of extending advice to thofe who may appear weak, &c. They 
alfo, in the intervals of the yearly meetings, ‘give certificates to thofe 
minifters who travel abroad in the work of the miniftry. 

The yearly meeting, held in London,’ ins675, appointed a meeting 
to be held in that city, for the purpofe of advifing or affifting in cafes. 
of fuffering for confcience fake, called a Meeting for fufferings, which 
is yet continued. It iscompofed of Friends under the name of corref- 

-pondents, chofen by the feveral quarterly meetings, who refide in and 
near the city. ‘This meeting is entrufted with the care of printing and 
diftributing books, and with the management of its ftock, and conft- 
dered as a ftanding committe of the yearly meeting. In none of their 
meetings have they a Prefident, as they believe Divine wifdom alone 

_ ought to prefide; nor has any member a right to ‘claim pre-eminence 
over the reft. 


qt. . 

_ * The Quakers have, in all, fewen yearly meetings. One in London, to which come 
reprefentatives from Ireland. The other fix are inthe United States. 1. New England, » 

_ 2. New York, 3. New Jerfey, and Pennfylvania, 4. Maryland, 5. Virginia, 6. TheCa- | 
Folinas and Georgia 

Merruopists 
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The Methodift denomination of Chriftians arofe in Fiigland in Fee 


and made their firft appearance in America about twenty-fout years — 
fince. ‘Their general ftyle is, “¢ The United Societies of the Methodift i 
Epifcopal Church,”” ‘They profefs themfelves to be “ A company of — 


men, having ithe form and feeking the power of godlinefs, united in 


order to pray together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to _ 


watch over one another in love, that they may help each other to work 
out their falvation.”” Each fociety is divided into claffes of twelve pers 


fons; one of whom is ftiled the Leader, whofe bufinefs it is to fee 


each perfon in his clafs once a week, inorder to inquire how their 
fouls profper, to advife, reprove, comfort, or exhort as occafion may i 
require; and to receive contributions for the relief of Chur¢h and 


Poor. Inorder to admiffion into their focieties they require only one 


condition, viz A defire to fice from the avrath to come, 1, e. & - 
defire to be faved from their fins.” It is expe@ted- of afl wht ; 
continue in their’ focieties, that ‘they fhould evidencé their defire 
of falvation, by doing no harm, by avoiding ‘all manner of evil, by 


doing all manner of good, as they have ability and opportunity, efpes 


cially to the houfehold of faith; employing them preferably to others, 
buying of one another, wnle/s they can be ferved better elfeawhere, and 
helping each other in bufinefs—And alfo by attending upon all'the ors 
dinances of God; fuch as public worfhip, the fupper of the Lord, ‘ 
family and private prayer, fearching the fcriptures, and fafting or abs 
ftinence. 'The late Mr. John Wefley is confidered_as the father of this 
clafs of Methodifts, who, as they deny fome of the leading Calviniftic 
doGtines, and hold fome of the peculiar tenets of Arminius; may be — 


called Anminian Metuopists—The late Mr, Whitefield was the 
leader of the Carvinistic Meruopists, who are not very numerous 


in the United States, the greater part being now formed into independent — 
Calvinift churches, or mixed with Congregationalifts and Prefbyterians. — 
In 1788, the number of Wefleian Methodifts in the United States 


ftood as follows: 


Georgia - - = 20tr Delaware an 
; fe } = 1998 
South Carolina - -. .3366 Pennfylvania “a 
North Carolina - - 6779 New Jerfey ee 
Virginia, +  - = 145356 New York = = 20047 
Matyland = «°° ~* 433017 ? ie 
Total 43,2827. 
Since 
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Since this eftimate of their numbers was taken, fome few {catering 
focieties have been collected in different parts of the New England 
States, and their numbers increafed in other parts; fo that in 1790, 
the whole connexion amounted to fifty-feven thoufand fix hundred and 
twenty-one. ‘To fuperintend the methodift connexion in Americay 

‘they had, in 1788, two bifhops, thirty elders, and fifty deacons, 
Roman CaruHotics, 

The whole number of Roman Caruottcs in the United States is 
eftimated at about fifty thoufand; one half of which are in the State of 
Maryland. Their peculiar and leading doétrines and tenets are too ge- 
nerally known to need a recital here, They have a Bisnop, who re- 
fides in Baltimore, and many of their congregations are large and re« 


er tbls: 


GreRMAN LUTHERANS AND CALVINISTS, 


The German inhabitants in thefe ftates, who principally Beton: to 
Pennfylvania and New York, . are divided into a variety of feéis; the 
principal of which are, Luruerans, CaLvinistTs, Mion ath ie! 
Tunxers, and Mennionists. Of thefe the German Lutherans 
are the moft numerous, Of this denomination, and the German Cal- 
vinifts, who are next to them in numbers, there are upwards of fixty 
minifters in Pennfylvania—and the former have:twelve, and the latter 
fix churches in the ftate of New York. Many of their churches are 

large and fplendid, and in fome inftances furnifhed with organs, Thefe 
two denominations live together in the greateft harmony, often 
preaching in each other’s churches, and fometimes uniting in the 
erection of a church, in which they alternately worhhip. 


MoRAVIANS. 


The Moravians are a refpectable body of Chriftians in thefe States, 
Of this denomination, there were, in 1788, about one thoufand three 
hundred fouls in Pennfylvania; viz. at Bethlehem, between five and 
fix hundred, which number has fince increafed—at Nazareth, four 
hundred and fifty—at Litiz, upwards of three hundred. ‘Their other 
- fettlements, in the United States, are at Hope, in New Jerfey, about 
one hundred fouls; at Wachovia, on Yadkin river, North Carolina, 


in 
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in good order and harmony, ele are in different parts of Penivaetasl 


Maryland; and “New Jerfey, and in the cities of Newport, (Rhode. — 


Ifland) New York, Philadelphia, ‘Lancafter, York-town, &c. congre.. 


gations of the brethren, who have their own churches and minittersa 
and hold the ‘fame principles, and doétrinal’ tenets, and church rites 3 
and‘ ceremonies as the former,” though their local fituation dées not admit By 


of fuch particular regulations, as are peculiar to the regular fettle- 
ments, , 4 
_ They call themfelies ‘The Unrrep BrerHren oF tHE PRo-w 
TESTANT Episcopay Cyurcn.” They are called: Moravians, bes 


caufe the firft fettlers in the Englith dominions weté chiefly: emigrants 
from Moravias ‘Thefe were the remnant. and® genuine defcendents “of 


the antient United Brethren, eftablifhed in Bohemia and Moravia, as 


early as the year 1456. About the middle of the laf century, they E 


left their native country-to avoid perfecution, and to enjoy liberty of 


‘ 


confeience, and:the ‘true exercife of the religion of their forefathers. 


"They were received in Saxony, and other Proteftaat dominions, and — 


were encouraged to fettle among them, and.were. joined by many: fe- 


rious people of other dominions.. They adhere to the Auguftine Cons 


feffion of -F aith, which was drawn up, by the Proteftant - -divines at the- 


time of the reformation in Germany, inthe year 1530, ‘and prefented 4 


at the diet of the empire at Aufburg; and which, at that time, con. 


tained the doétrinal fyftem of all the eftablifhed Proteftant churches, 


They retain the difcipline of their ancient church, and make ufe-of 3 | 


“ 


. Epifcopal ordination, which has been handed down to them ina direct~ 


line of fucceffion for more than three hundred years,* 
They profefs to livé'in ftrict obedience tothe ordinances of Chrift, 


fuch as the obfervation of the Sabbath, Inrawr Baptifm, and the 


Lord’s Supper; and in addition to thefe, they prattice the foot wafhing, 
the kifs of love, and the ufe of the lot, 
f? hey were introduced into America by. count Zinzendorf, and 


fettled at Bethlehem, which is their principal fettlement in America, as q 


éarly as 1741. ‘Regularity, induftry , ingenuity, and economy, are cha. 
ratterittics of this yt 


* See David Crantz’ Hift. «of *The ancient and modern United Brethren’s Chubehe 4 


tranflated from the German, by,the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe.’ London, 1780 Thofe 


who with to obtain a thorough and impartial knowledge of. their religious fentiments and — 


cuftoms, may fee them excellently fummed up in a plain, but nervous ftile, in * An eX= 
pofition of Chrittian Doétine, as taught in the Proteftant church of the United Brethren,* 


written in 1 German, by A. G. Spangenberg , and tranflated and publithedin Englithin 1784. _ 
ded : TUNKERSS © 


it mia 


a: 


- 
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ae (E sid Dore ers,. 0 
“The Tunxers are fo called in derifion,, from the word Turxe Ny 
wo puta morfel in fauce. The Enelith word that conveys the proper — 


meaning of 'Tunkers is Szs or Dippers. 'They have been alfo: called 
‘Tumblers, from the manner in which they perform baptifm, which is by 
putting the perfon, while kneeling, head firft under water, fo as to re. 
- femble the motion of the body in the aGtion of tumbling. The Ger- 


mans found the letters ¢ and 4 like d and f3 hence the words 'Tunkers 

and Tumblers, have been corruptly written Dunkers and Dumplers, 
‘The firft pe of thefe people in America was in the year 1710, 

when about twenty amilies landed in Philadelphia, and difperfed them- 


_felves in various parts of Pennfylvania. They are what are called Ge. 


 neral Baptifts, and hold the doérine of general redemption and general 


“falvation. They ufe great plainnefs of drefs and language, and will 
"neither fear nor fight, nor go to law, nor take intercft for the money they 


lend. ‘They commonly wear their beards—keep the firft day Sabbath, 
except one congregation—have the Lord’s Supper with its ancient at. 


| tendants of Love-feafts, with wafhing of feet, kifs of charity, and 


right hand of fellowfhip. They anoint the fick with oi] for their re. 


‘covery, and ufe the trine immerfion, with laying on of hands and 


prayer, even while the perfon baptifed is in the water, ‘Their church . 
govetnment and difcipline are for the moft part fimilar with thofe of 


the Englith Baptifts, except that every brother is allowed to fpeak in 


the congregation; and their beft fpeaker is ufually ordained to be their 
minifter. They have deacons, deaconefles, from among their ancient 
widows, and exhorters, who are all licenfed to ufe their gifts ftatedly, 
On the wi/ole, notwithftanding their peculiarities, they appear to be 
HUMBLE, WELL-MEANING CHRISTIANS, and have acquired the cha- 
rater of the harmle/s * Tunkers, | vr, 
Their principal fettlement is at Ephrata, fometimes called Tunkers. 
Town, in Lancafter county, fixty miles weftward of Philadelphia. It 
confifts of about forty buildings, of which three are places of wor- 
fhip: one is called Sharon, and adjoins the fifter’s apartment as.a chapel ; 


another, belonging to the brother’s apartment, is called Bethany. 'To | 


thefe the brethren and fifters refort, feparately to worfhip morning and - 
€vening, and fometimes in the night. 'The third is a common church, 
€alled Ziow, where allin the fettlement meet once a week for public wor. 


ba 


in ot would be exceeding'y happy for mankind, if this epithet could be beftowed on 


the profeffed followers of every other religious perfuafion. 
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fhip. The brethren have adopted the White Frier’s drefs, with fomdé 

alterations; the fifters that of the nuns; and many of both like them 
have taken the vow of celibacy. A}l, however, donot keep the vow. 2 
“When they marry, they leave their cells and go among the married oo 


people. They fubfitt by cultivating their lands, by attending a print-_ 


1 
4 


ing office, a grift mill, a paper mill, an oil mill, &c. and the fitersby 
fpinning, weaving, fewing, &c. . They at firtt flept on board couches, x 
but now on beds, and have otherwife abated much of their former feve- fi 
rity, This congregation keep the feventh day Sabbath. Their finging 
is charming, owing to the pleafantnefs of their voices, the variety of 1 
parts, and the devout manner of performance. Befides this congrega- 
tion at Ephrata, there were, in 1770, fourteen others in various other Ps 
parts of Pennfylvania, and fome in Maryland. ‘The whole, exclufive of : 

, 


—_ 


% 


thofe in Maryland, amounted to upwards of two thoufand fouls. ; 
MeEnnonists. r 


The Mennonists derive their name from Menno Simon, a native 


of Witmars in Germany, a manof learning, born in the year 1505» in 
the time of the reformation by Luther and Calvin. He was a famous ¢ 
Roman Catholic preacher, till about the year 1531, when he became ac 
Baptift. Some of his followers came into Pennfylvania from New York Ri 


and fettled at German-town, as early as 1692. ‘This is at prefent their ; 


principal congregation, and the mother of the reft. Their whole num- — 


ber, in 1770, in Pennfylvania, was upwards of four thoufand, divided ¥ 
into thirteen churches, and forty-two congregations, under the care of 33 
fifteen ordained minifters, and fifty-three licenfed preachers. B 
The Mennonifts do not, like the Tunkers, hold the doétrine of gene= 
ral falvation; yet like them, they will neither fwear nor fight, nor-kear any ‘ 
civil office, nor go 10 law, nor take intereft for the money they lend; tanyy ae 
however, break this lat rule. Some of them wear their beards; wafh # 
each others feet, &c. and all ufe plainnefs of fpeech and drefs. Some- 
have been expelled their fociety for wearing buckles in their fhoes, and 
Their church government is demo= — 


a fe 


oa 


having pocket-holes in their coats. 
They call. themfelves the HARMLESS CurisTIANsy Ree. 


wENGELESS CHRISTIANS, and WrEAPONLESS CHRISTIANS. They — 

are Baptifts rather in name than in fa@; for they do not ufe immerfions 

Thejr common mode of baptifm js this; the perfon to be baptifed — 
“kneels 3 the minifter holds his hands over him, into which the deacon 
pour through upon the head of the perfon kneeling 


cratical. 


ours water, which runs 
After this, follows impofition of hands and prayer. 
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UNIVERSALISTS. 


‘The denomination ftiled Universatisrs, though their fchenies aré 


“ery various, may properly enough be divided into two claffes, viz« 


Thofe who embrace the ftheme of Dt. Chatncey, exhibited in his book 
éntitled “ The Salvation of all Men;” and the difciples of Mr. Wins 
chefter and Mr. John Murray. ) 

A judicious fummary of Dr, Chauncey’s fentiments, has been given in 
H. Adams’s View of Religions, as follows: 

«© That the {cheme of revelation has the happinef$ of all mankind 
lying at bottom, ds its great and ultimate end; that it gradually tends 
to this end; and will not fail of its accomphfhment, when fully com- 
pleted. Some, in confequence of its operation, as conduéted by the 
Son of God, will be difpoféd and enabled, in this prefent ftate,' to 


make fuch improvements in virtue, the only rational preparative fot 


happinefs, as that they fhall enter upon the enjoyment of it in the next 


ftate. Others who have proved incurable under the means which have 


been ufed with them in this ftate, inftead of being happy in the next, 


~ will be awfully miferable; not to continue fo finally, but that they 


may be convinced of their folly, and recovered to a virtuous frame of 
mind: and this will be the effe@ of the future torments upon many 3 
the confequence whereof will be their-falvation; they being thus fitted 
for it. And there may be yet other ftates; before the fcheme of God 
may be perfeted, and mankind univerfally cured of their moral difora 
ders, and in this way qualified for, and finally inftated in, eternal happis 
nefs. But however many ftates fome of the individuals of the human. 
{pecies may pafs through, and of however long continuance they may 
be, the whole is intended to fubferve the grand defign of univerfal hap. 
pine/s, and will finally terminate in it; infomuch, that the Sow of God 
and Sawzour of men will not deliver up his truft into the hands of his 


‘Father, who committed it to him, till he has difcharged his obligations 


in virtue of it; having finally fixed all men in heaven, when God will 
be All iz All,” 

The number of this denomination is not known, The open adyos 
cates of this fcheme are few; though the number is larger who embrace 
the dottrine of the falvation of all men, upon principles fomewhat fimi« 
lar, but varioufly differing from thofe on which the above: mentioned 


fcheme is gtounded. 


Article Univerfalifisy where the reader may find alfo a fummary of the a guments 


for and againtt his fcheme. 
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The latter clafs of Univerfalifts havea new {chenie; differing effer- ; . 


tially from that of the former, which they rejeét as inconfiftent and ab- | 


furd: and they cannot conceive how they who embrace it, can, ‘‘ with ~ 
any degree of propriety; be called Un1versanisTs, on Apoftolic prine 
ciples, as it 'does not appear that they have any idea of being faved by, — 


or in the Lord, with an everlafting, or with any falvation.”—Hence 
they call them “ PHARISAICAL Universatists, who are willing to 
jupify themfelvery* 

It is dificult to fay ate is the prefent fcheme of the denomination 
of which we are now fpeaking; for they differ not only from all other 


Univerfalifts, and from each other, but even from themfelves at dif- 


ferent periods. The reader, however, may form an idea of fome of their 
tenets from what follows, colleCted from the letter referred to in the ~ 
note. This letter, written by a man of firft rate.talents, and the head 
of the denomination, and profefling to rectify miftakes refpeCting doc- 
trines propagated under the Chriftian name—to give the character of a 


Consistent. UniversaList—and to acquaint the world with their ¥ 


REAL fentiments, we have.reafon to conclude, gives as true an account — 


oftheir {cheme as can be obtained- 


_ From this letter it appears, that they believe ** that Religion of joa 
fort or oiber, is a public benefit;” and that every perfon is at liberty, and 


is bound to fupport whathe conceives to be the srve Religion—That 


public worhhip on every firft day of the week, is an incumbent duty on 


all real lovers of divine truth—that prayer, as it indicates truft 7 im, and 


dependence oz God, is part of his worfhip—They believe that the De- 


ceiver, who beguiled Eve, and not our /ir/? parents themfelves, did the. : 
deed which brought rai and death on all the human race—That there — 
are two Clafles of fallen finners—the AnceELs who kept not their firft 


eftate, andthe HUMAN NATURE, deceived by the former, and apparently 
deftroyed confequent thereon ;—that a jz? God, in the law given by 
Mofes, has denounced death and the curfe on every one who continueth not 
in all things, written in the book of the law to do them—but that the /ame 
God was manifefted in the flefh as the head of every man, made under the 


daw, to redeem them that are under ihe law, being made a curfe for them— 


that he iaffed death for every man, being a Saviour, not of a few only, 


jbut ofall men—and that the declaration of this is the Gofpel.—T hey be- — 


lieve that when God denounces on the human race, woes, wrath, tribu-_ 
dau ion, death, damnation, &c. in the Scriptures, he {peaks 1 in his legiflae 
tive capacity, as the jatt God who will by no means Clear the guilty—that 


ae 


8 *Mr, Murray's © Letter to a Friend,”” page 40, 41. printed in Bofton, 1791 - 
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Awhen-he {peaks of mercy, grace, peace, of life as the gift of God, and 


_ falvation in whole or in part, he {peaks in the charaGer of the ju? God 


and Saviour,—that the former is the language of the law; the latter is 
the language of the Gofpel. | 
They believe that the Prince of Peace came to fave the human nature 


_ from the power and dominion of the Devil, and his works—that he came 


to deftroy the latter, that he might fave the former—That * Sin is the 
work of the Devil—that he is the Worker and Doer of whatever gives 
offence’’—That Jefus, as the Saviour of the world, thall feparate from 
his kingdom, both the evil Worker and his evil works; the evil Worker, 


in the charaéter of goats—the evil works in the charaGter of tares, 


They fuppofe that what is wicked in mankind, is reprefented by the 


evil feed fown by the evil One in human wature, and that ‘* when the 


~ 


Sower of the evil feed, and all the evil feed fown, thall be feparated 


_ from the feed which God fowed, then the feed which is properly God’s 


feed, will be like him who fowed it, pure and holy,” 
They confider all ordinances as merely foadows ; yet they celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper, by eating and drinking wine—and fome of them fuppofe 
that every time they eat bread and drink wine, they comply with our 
Lord’s injun€tion, “ Do this in remembrance of me.”—Various other 
opinions prevail among them refpecting this ordinance, And that of bap-= 


tifm, They “admit of but oxe baptifm, the baptizer Jefus Chrift ; 


the elements made ufe of the Holy Ghoft and fire’—yet they are 
willing, in order to avoid contention, “ to become all things to all 
men,” and to baptize 1nranrs By SPRINKLING, OF ADULTS BY IM- 
-MERSION—or to omit thefe figns altogether, according as the opinions 
of parents may vary upon this fubjeét—Some think it proper to dedicate — 
their children to the Lord; by putting them into the arms of the minifter, 


_ tto be by him prefented to Chrift, to be baptized with his baptifm, in the 


name-of the Trinity, the minifter at the fame time to blefs them in the 
words in which God commanded Aaron and his fons to blefs the children 
‘of Ifrael— The Lord blefs thee, &c.’”* It appears in fhort, that their 
Rotions refpeCting thefe ordinances are various, and with many vagues: 


and unfettled. 


_ They believe in a judgment af and a judgment to ‘come—that the 
py? judgment is either that in which the world was judged in the fecond 


Adam, accordin g to the word of the Saviour, “ Noa is the judgment of 


‘this world—noav is the Prince of this world caf? out and judgment exe- 


seuted on them and on the whole bumay wature, according to the righte- 


Gus judgment of God—or that which every man is to exercife upon 
pe himfelf 


t 


\ 
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himfelf, according to the words “ judge yourfelves and ge foall not be ; 


judged’ —« The judgment to come is that in which all. who have not 
judged themfelves—all unbelievers of the human, trace, and all the fallen: 
angels, fhall be judged by the Saviour—but thefe two characters, vize 
unbelievers of the human race, and the fallen angels, fhall be placed,. the 


i 
& 


fat 
i 
mais 
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former on the right, the /atter on the deft hand of their Judge ; the one i‘ 
inder the denomination of /Zeep, for whofe falvation the Saviour laid 
down his life—the other under the denomination of gaat, who, are the — 
accurfed; whofe nature he paffed by—‘ The human nature,” i. &. the, 


foeep or unbelievers of the human race, as the offspring of the ever- 
Jaftting Father, and the ranfomed of the Lord---fhall be brought, by divine 


power, into the kingdom prepared for them, before the foundation of the 


avorld---the other ature, i.e. the goats, or fallen angels, “will be fent 
into the fre prepared for them.”* From which it appears, that it is their 


4 


opinion, that zubeliovers of thé human race, or foeep, and the fallen angels, ‘ 


“or goats, will.be the only clafles of creatures concerned in the awards of — 


the laft judgment---and that the righteous, or believers in Chrift, will — 


not then be judged, having previoufly judged themfelves t---* But the. 
relt of mankind,” fay they, ‘‘ will be the fubjetts of this, judgment, - 


when our Saviour fall be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, taking — 


vengeance on them that know not God, and obey not the gofpel; and they 
foall then be punifhed with everlafiing defirutiion from the prefence of the 


Lord and the glory of his power.” Their inferences from, and expofition — 
of this paflage, are peculiar, and will ferve to give the reader an idea of — 
their manner of explaining other parallel paflages of Scripture. From — 


this awful revelation of the Saviour, to take. vengeance on them that — 


know not God, and obey not the gofpel, they infer this confequencey — 


they fhall then be made to know God, and obey the gofpel.---'The ever= 


lafting deftruction, from the prefence of the Lord and the glory of his 


* The reader will doubtlefs notice that the plural prononn them, is feveral times ufed 
to exprefs the fingular noun bwman nature, and Prince of this qworld, as the human 


nature, &c. fhall be brought into the kingdom prepared for them; the other nature will ~ 


be fent into the fire preprared for them——the Prince of this world thall be caft out, and 


“judgment be executed on them. ‘This is a phrafeology apparently peculiar to this 


denomination. 


if In the following paffage, the contrary feems to be afferted. Speaking of the laft | 
judgement it is faid, ‘* Here, inftead of head and members being judged together, by 
the bead, Chrift, the divine nature, the members are confidered in their diftin charac-_ 
ters, as good and evil, or believer and unbeliever, as gbiléren of ligbt, and children of 
darknefs—and jédged by their own head.” ‘ 
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: aower, with which they Aal/ be punithed, they fuppofe is fuffered by un- 
_ believers, in confequence of the revelation of the everlafting deftruGion, 
previous to this awful period---and that they will fuffer no punifhment 
after it---for © it is not faid,” they fay, “ that they fhall be everlaftingly 
punifhed with deftruction.” They explain their idea of everlafting 
punifoment and Suffering the pain of eternal fire, thus, « Were it polfible 
to find a culinary fire that never would be extinguifhed, but remain in 
_ the ftricteft fenfe of the word, everlafting or eternul-.-{hould any mem- 
ber of the body pafs through that burning flame, though but a moment of 
zime had been thus fpent in pafling through; yet even in that moment, it 
would fuffer the’pain of eternal fre.” But whether they believe it polible 
that there fhould be fuch a fire, -or that unbelievers fhall be doomed to 
_ fuffer the punif>ment of eternal fire by thus pafling through it, I do not 
_ find exprefsly alerted, but itis highly probable that they do. 
They do not fuppofe that ‘all mankind will be on a Jevel in the 
~ article of death, but that they who die in unbelief, will He dawn in fore 
gow, and rife to tre refurrection of damnation, or condémnation ; and 
when the books fhall be opened, and the dead, both {mall and great, 
fhall be judged out of the things written in the books---every mouth 
fhall be ftopped, and all the world become guilty before God ; and while 
- confcious of guilt, but ignorant of a Saviour---they fhall call on the 
rocks and mountains to fall on them to hide them from the wrath of 
the Lamb---But that in this judgment the judge is the Saviour---they will 
be judged by heir own head;’’ and as the head of every man is Chrift 
---all of courfe muft be acquitted and faved, 

Although they believe that the Devil is the der or worker of every 
thing that gives offence; yet they affert that ‘¢ all men at all times are 
finners, and come fhort of the glory of God”---but they believe that 
what Chrift fuffered, * was confidered by the Great Laaugiver, as done 

and fuffered by every man in his own perfon ; and that every man is as 
much interefted in what Chrift, the fecond Adam did, as they were in 
what the firft Adam did”.--This idea appears to be incongruous with 
any future judgment of any kind, The Con/jfent Univerfalift, therefore 
_ § does not confider him(elf under the law any more than a woman con- 
- fiders herfelf under the dire@ion or dominion of a hufband that is dead 
_and buried---nor is he afraid of death, being affured that Jefus hath 

abolifhed death, and left nothing of it but the /Zadow.” 
eT he Univerfalifts of this denomination, in common with other Chrif. 
 tians, profefs themfelves to be the advocates of piety, religion, and mo- 
rality.—-They affert the duty of doing right as men—as members of civil 
| } fociety 
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fociety—and as Chriftians. As mere men,” they hold, that “they muft 
follow nature, ox they will fiak beneath the level of the beafts of the 
feld,”’—-aud yet they affert that  al/ rhe righteonfue/t found in the be? of 7 
mere buman nature is but a filthy rag” —That as members of civil fociety “ 
they muft fubmit to the laws, or if thought'too fevere, they may avoid 
them by a removal from the ftate.”—TThat as Chriftians they maft-be 
under the direGtion of Chrift, and do whatfeever he commands them; 
and thefe are his commandments, “that we believe in him, and love ; 
one another.’ a 

This denomination of Univerfalifts, are not very numerous in — 
the United States, fome are in Pennfylvania—fome in different parts of 
New York, Conneticut, Rhode Ifland, and New Hampfhire ; but the 
body of them. are in Bofton, and Gloucefter, in Maffachufetts. They. 
have feveral conttituted churches, which are governed by an ecclefiafti- 
cal conftitution, formed in 1739) by ‘a convention of their minifters at 
Philadelphia. ‘ is ote 


SHAKERS. _ 
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This is a fmall and fingular fe@ of Chriftians, which have fprung up 
in America as lately as 1774; when a few of this fect went from Eng= 
land to New York, and there being joined bya few others, they fettled 
at Nifqueunia, above Albany, which is their principal fettlement ; a few 
others are fcattered in different parts of the country. 

The head of this party, while the lived, * was Anna Leefe, ftyled the 
EleG& Lady. Her followers afferted, that fhe was the woman fpoken of 
in the twelfth chapter of the Revelations, and that the {poke feventy-two 
tongues: and although thefe tongues were unintelligible to the living, | 
fhe converfed with the dead who underftood her language. © They al- 

- Jedged alfo that fhe was the mother of all the Ele#; that fhe travailed 
for the whole world—that no bleffing could defcend ‘to any perfon but — 
only by and through her, and that in the way of her being poffefled of — 
their fins, by their confefling and repenting of them, one by one, ac~ 
cording to her direftion, | 

Their leading doétrinal tenets, as given by one of their own denomi- — 
nation, are, ‘ That the firft refurrection is already come, and now is the ~ 
time to judge themfelves. ‘That they have power to heal the fick, to 
raife the dead, and caft out devils. That they havea corref{pondence: 


* This woman ‘affested, that fhe fhould. never’ die; but notwithfanding 
her prediétions and affertions. to the contrary, fhe. died in 1784; and was’ fuc- 4 
- ceeded by one James Whitaker, who alfo died in 1787. Jofeph Meacham, who: hag 
attained the reputation of a prophet among them, is at prefent their leader. ‘ i 
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with angels, the fpirits of the faints and their departed friends. ‘That 
‘they fpeak with divers kind of tongues in their public affemblies. ‘That 

it is lawful to pra@ife vocal mufic with dancing in the Chriftian churches, 
if it be practifed in praifing the Lord. That their church is come out 
of the order of natural generation, to be as Chrift was; and that thofe 
who have wives are as though they had none, That: by thefe means 
heaven begins upon earth, and they thereby lofe their earthly and fen- 
fual relation to Adam the firft, and come to be tranfparent in their ideas, 
in the bright and heavenly vifions of God, ‘That fome of their people 
are of the number of the hundred and forty-four thoufand, who were re- 


_ deemed from the earth, and were not defiled with women, That the 


__ word everlafting, when applied to the punifhment of the wicked, means 
only a Limited period, except in the cafe of thofe who fall from their church s 
__and that for fuch there is no forg'venefs, neither in this world nor that 
which is to come, That it is t stawful to fwear, game, .or ufe compli- 
 ments—and that water baptifm and the Lord’s Supper are abolifhed, 
‘That Adam’s fin is not imputed to his pofterity—and ney is do&rines 
of election and reprobation are to be rejected.” ‘ 

The difcipline of this denomination is founded on the fappofed per- 
feCtion of their leaders, The Mother, or the Ele@ Lady, it is faid, obeys 
God through Chrift. Ewropean elders.obey her. American labourers, 
and common people obey them: while confeffion is made of every fecret 
thing, from the oldeft to the youngeft. ‘The people are made to be- 
lieve that they are feen through and through in the gofpel glafs of 


perfection, by their teachers, who behold the flate of the dead, and ine . 


numerable worlds of fpirits good and bad. 
Thefe people are generally inftru&ted to be very induftrious, and #o 
bring in according to their ability, to keep up the meeting, They vary 
in their exercifes. Their heavy dancing, as it is called, is performed 
by a perpetual fpringing from the honfe floor, about four inches up and 
down, both in the mens and womens apartment, moving about with ex- 
traordinary tranfport, finging fometimes one at a time, fometimes 
‘more, 
This elevation affects the nerves, fo that they have intervals of /Aud- 
-edering, as if they were in a ftrong fit of the ague, they fometimes clap 
hands and leap fo as to ftrike the joifts above their heads, They throw 
pif their outfide garments in thefe exercifes, and fpend their ftrength 
very cheerfully this way. ‘Their chief {peaker often calls for attention ; 
_. when they all ftop and hear fome harangue, and then fall to dancing 
again, ‘They affert that their dancing is the token of the great joy 
a happinefs of the new Yerufalem fate, and denotes the vislory over 
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fin. One of the poftures which xcrea/es among them, is turning round Y 
very fwift for an hour or two. ‘This, they fay, is to how the great 
power of God. 

They fometimes fall on their knees and ee a found like the roar. 
ing of many waters, in groans and cries to God, as they fay, for the 

_wicked world who perfecute them, * 


JEWS. 


The Jews are not numerous in the United States, They have, how, 

ever, fynagogues at Savannah, Charlefton, (South Carolina) Philadelphia, 
_ New York, and Newport. Befides thofe who refide at thefe places, 
there are others fcattered in different towns in the United States. 

The Jews in Charlefton, among other peculiarities in burying their. 
dead, have thefe: After the funeral dirge is fung, and juft before the 
corpfe is depofited in the graves the coffin is opened, and a {mall bag of 

earth, taken from the grave, is carefully put under the head of the de. . 
ceafed; then fome powder, faid to be earth brought from Jerufa- 
lem, and.carefully kept for this purpofe, is taken and put upon the eyes — 
of the corpfe, in token of their remembrance of the holy land, and of 
their expectations of returning thither in God’s appointed time. 

The articles of their faith are well known, and therefore need no de- 
{cription, ‘They generally expeét a glorious. return to the Hely Land, | 
when they fhall be exalted above all the nations of the earth. And 
they flatter themfelves that the period of their return will fpeedily ait 
though they do not venture to fix the precife time. 

The whole number of perfons who profefs the Jewifh iets) in, all 
parts of the world, is fuppofed to be about three millions, who, as 
their phrafe isy are witneffes of the unity ( of God in all the nations inethe 
world. 

Befides the religious fe€ts here enumerated, there are a few of the: Ger | 
man inhabitants in Pennfylvania, who are ftyled Swi nsEILDIANS, and, 
in Maryland, a fmall number called Nrconstes or New Qua KERS; 
but the diftinguifhing fentiments of thefe fects are not material, confifting 

i chiefly of a few peculiarities. 

© H. Adams’s ‘ View of Religions.” Article Shakers« 
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N addition. to what we have already written of the difcovery and 

fettlement of North America, we fhall give a brief hiftory of the 
late war with Great Britain, with a fketch of the events which preceded 
and prepared the way for the revolution. This general view of the 
hifory of the United States will ferve as a fuitable introdu€tion to the 
particular hiftories of the feveral ftates, which will be given in their 
proper places. 

America was originally peopled by uncivilized nations, which lived 
moftly by hunting and fifhing. ‘The Europeans, who firft vifited thefe 
fhorés, treating the natives as wild beafts of the foreft, which have no ~ 
property in the woods where they roam, planted the ftandard of their 
refpeCtive mafters where they firft landed, and in their names claimed 
the country by right of di/covery. ee 
- Henry the Seventh of England granted to John Cabot and his three 
fons a commiifion, ‘to navigate all parts of the ocean for the purpofe 
of difcovering iflands, countries, regions, or provinces; either of Gentiles 
or Infidels, which have been hitherto unknown to all Chriftian people, 
with power to fet up his ftandard, and to take poffeffion of the fame as 
yaflals of the crown of England,” By virtue of this commiffion, in 1498, 

9E2 Sebaftian 
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Sebaftian Cabot explored and took poffeffion of a great part of thé i 
North American continent, in the name and on behalf of the king of 
England. es | r 

The country thus difcovered by Cabot, was poffeffed by nume- 
rous tribes or nations of people. As thefe had been till then unknown 
to all other princes or ftates, they could not poflibly have owed their — 
allegiance or fubjection to any foreign power on earth; they muft have | 
therefore been independent communities, and as fuch, capable of ac- | 
quiring territorial property, in the fame manner as other nations. Of 
the various principles on which a right to foil has been founded, there 
is none fuperior to immemorial occupancy. From what time the Abo- 
rigines of America had refided therein, or from what place they migrated 
thither, were queftions of doubtful folution, but it was certain that they 
had long been fole occupants of the country. In this ftate no Eu- 
yopean prince could derive a title to the foil from difcovery, becaufe : 
‘that can give a right only to lands and things which either have never — 
been owned or poffefled, or which, after Leing owned or poffeffed, 
have been voluntarily deferted. ‘The right of the Indian nations to the 
foil in their poffeffion was founded in nature. It was the free and liberal. 
gift of heaven to them, and fuch as no foreigner could rightfully annul. 
» The blinded faperftition of the times regarded the Deity as the partial 
God of Chriftians; and not as the common father of faints and favages, 
‘The pervading influence of philofophy, reafon, and truth, has;fince that — 
period, given us better notions of the rights of mankind, and of the | 
obligations of morality. Thefe unqueftionably are not confined to 
patticular modes of faith, but extend univerfally to Jews and Gens 
tiles, to Chriftians. and Infidels, aN 
~ Unfounded, however, as the claims of European Sovereigns to Ame= 
rican territories were, they feverally proceeded to aét upon them. By 
tacit confent they adopted as a new law of nations, that the countries _ 
which each explored fhould -be the abfolute property of the difcoverer, © 
While they thus {ported with the rights of unoffending nations, they 
could not agree in their refpective fhares of the common fpoil. The 
Portuguefe and Spaniards, inflamed by the fame fpirit of national ag= 
grandizement, contended for the exclufive fovereignty of what Co- 
lumbus had explored. Animated by the rancour of commercial jeas 
loufy, the Dutch and Portuguefe fought for the Brazils, Contrary to 
her genuine interefts, England commenced a war in order that her’ con- 
traband traders on the Mexican coatt, claimed by the king of Spainy 
might no longer be fearched. No farther back than the middle of the © 
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' prefent century, a conteft concerning boundaries of American territory 
"belonging to sania occafioned a phy and bloody,” war between France 


und England. 
~ Though Queen Elizabeth and James the Firft denied the authority 


‘of the Pope of Rome to give away the country of infidels, yet they fo 


far adopted the fanciful diftin@tion between the rights of Heathens and 
the rights of Chriftians, as to make it the foundation of their refpece 


_ tive grants. They freely gave aw way what did not belong to them with 


no other provifo, than that ‘« the territories and diftricts fo granted, be not 
previoufly occupied and poffeffed by the fubjeéts of any other Chriftian 
prince or fate.” The firft Englifh patent which was given for the pur= 
pofe of colonizing the country difcovered by the Cabots, was granted by 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Humphry Gilbert, in 1578, but this proved 


: sabortives In 1584, fhe licenced Walter Raleigh, ‘¢ to fearch for Hea- 


then lands not inhabited by Chriftian people,” and granted to him in 
fee all the foil ‘* within two hundred leagues of the places where his 
people fhould make their dwellings and abidings.” Under his aufpices 


_ an inconfiderable colony took poffeffion of a part of the American coatt, 


_ which now forms North-Carolina. In honour of the Virgin Queen his 


fovereign, he gave to the whole country the name of Virginia. Thefe 
firft fettlers, and feveral others who followed them, were either deo 


_Rroyed by the natives, removed by fucceeding navigators, or died 


without leaving any behind to tell their melancholy ftory, for they 
were never more heard of: No permanent fettlement was effeGed till 
the reign of James the Firft. 7 \ 

In the courfe of little more than a century, was the Englifh North. 
American continent peopled and parcelled out into diftin@ governments, 
Little did the wifdom of the two preceding centuries forefee the 
confequences both good and evil, that were to refult to the old world 
from difcovering and colonizing the new. When we confider the im- 
menfe floods of gold and filver which have flowed from it into Europes. 
the fubfequent increafe of induftry and population, the prodigious exe 
tenfion of commerce, manufaCtures, and navigation, and the influence 
of the whole on manners and arts, we fee fuch an accumulation of good, 


~as leads us to rank Columbus among the greateft benefactors of the’ 
human race ; but when we view the injuftice done the natives, the ex- 


tirpation of many of their numerous nations, whofe names are no more’ 


_ heard';—The havoc made among the firtt fettlers ;—The flavery of the 


Africans, to which America has furnifhed the temptation’: and the tany’ 


Hong and bloody wars which it has oceafioned, we behold fuch a crowd 


of 
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of woes, as excites an apprehenfion, that the evil has outweighed the 
good. 


In vain do we look among ancient nations for examples SP ctohies oy 
eftablifhed on principles of policy, fimilar to thofe of the cofonies of 


Great-Britain, England did not, like the republics of Greecé, “oblige 

her fons to form diftant communities in the wile of the earth: Like af 
Rome fhe did not give lands as a gratuity to foldiers, who became “a bg 
military force for the defence ot her frontiers. She did not, like Care” 


thage, fubdue the neighbouring ftates, in order to acquiré an éxclu- 
five right to their commerce. No conqueft was ever attempted over 
the Aborigines of America. ‘Their right to the foil was difregarded, 
_and their country looked upon as waite, which was open to the occu- 
pancy and ufe of other nations. It was confidered that fettlements 
might be there formed for the advantage of thofe who fhould migrate 
_ thither, as well as of the Mother Country. The rights and interefts of 
the native proprietors were, all this time, deemed of no account. 
What was the extent of obligations by which colonies planted undet 


thefe circumftances were bound to the Mother Country, is a fubjeét of . 


nice difcuffion. Whether thefe arofe from nature and the conftitution, 


‘or from compaét, is a queftion neceflarily connected with many others, 
While the friends. of Union contended that the king of England had 


a property. in the foil of America, by virtue of a right derived from 


prior difcovery: and that his fubjets, by migrating from one part of — 


his dominions to another, did not leffen their obligations to obey the: 
fupreme power of the nation, it was inferred, that the emigrants to 
Englifh America continued to owe the fame obedience to the king and 


parliament, as if they had never quitted the land of their nativity. But 


if as others contended, the Indians were the only lawful proprietors of 


the country in which their Creator had placed thems. and they fold: 


their right to emigrants who, as men, had a right to leave their native 
country, and as {ubjects, had obtained chartered permiffion to do fo, 


it follows from thefe premifes, that the obligations of the colonifts to 


their parent ftate mutt have refulted more from compact, and the pro- 
fpeé&t of reciprocal advantage, than from natural obligation. The late: 
ter opinions feem to have been adopted by feveral of the colonifts, par~’ 
ticularly in New-England. Sundry perfons of influence in that coun~ 
try always held, that birth was no neceflary caufe of fubjection, for: 
that the fubjeét of any prince or ftate had a natural right to remove to 
any other ftate or quarter of the globe, efpecially if deprived of liberty of 
confcience, and that, upon fuch removal, his fubjection ceafed. 
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The validity of charters about which the emigrants to America were 
_wniverfally anxious, refts upon the fame foundation. If the right of 
the foyeyeigns of England to the foil of America was ideal, and.contrary 
.to natural juftice, and if no one can give what is not his own, their 
charters were on feveral accounts a nullity. In the eye of reafon and. 
philofophy, they could give no right to American territory. The 
only validity which fuch grants could have, was, that the grantees had 
from their fovereign a permiffion to depart from their native country, 


and negociate with the proprietors for the purchafe of the foil, and — 


thereupon to acquire a power of jurifdiction fubjeét to his crown, 
'Thefe were the opinions of many of the. fettlers in New-England. 
They looked upon their charters 4s a voluntary compat between: their 
fovereign and themfelves, by which they -were bound neither to be fube 
ject to, nor feek prote¢tion from any other prince, nor to make any laws 
repugnant to thofe of England: but did not confider them as inferring 
an, obligation of obedience to.a parliament, in which they were unrepre- 
fented. The profpects. of advantage which the emigrants to America 
expected from the proteCtion of their native fovereign, and the profpett 
of aggrandifement which their native foyereign expected from the ex- 
tenfion of his empire, made the former very folicitous for charters, 
and the latter very ready to grant them, Neither reafoned clearly on 
their nature, nor well underftood their extent. In lefs than eight years 
one thoufand five hundred miles of the fea coaft were granted away, and 
fo little did they who gave, or they who accepted of charters, under- 


ftand their own tranfa¢tions, that in feveral cafes the fame ground was 


covered by contradictory grants, and with an abfurdity that can only 
be palliated by the i ignorance of the parties, fome of the grants exended, 
to the South Sea, over a country whofe breadth is yet unknown, and 
which to this day is unexplored. 

Ideal as thefe charters were, they anfwered a temporary purpofe. v he 
Colonifts repofed ‘confidence in them, and were excited to induftry on 


their credit. They alfo deterred Kuropean powers from difturbing them, 


becaufe, agreeable to the late law of nations, relative to the appropriation 


of newly difcoyered Heathen countries, they inferred the proteGtion of the. 
fovereign who gave them, They alfo oppofed a barrier to open and 


grtofs encroachments of the mother country on the rights of the colo- 
nitts ; a particular detail of thefe is not now neceffary. Some general 
remarks mays neverthelefs, be made on the early periods of colonial 


ie. hiftory, as they caft light on the laté revolution. Long before the de- 


claration of independence, feveral of the colonies on different occafions 

declared, that they ought not to be taxed but by their own provincial 
~ affembli jes, and that they confidered fubjection to a@ts of a Britifh Par- 
liament, 


at 
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liament, in which they had no reprefentation, as a grievance. It is alfa * 
worthy of being noted, that of the thirteen colonies} formed into ftates _ 
at the end of the war, no one (Georgia excepted) was fettled’ at the 
- expence of government. ‘Towards the fettlement of that fouthern fron- 
tier, confiderable fums had at different times been granted ‘by par- 
diament, but the twelve more northern provinces had been wholly fet. 
tled by private adventurers, without any advances from the national — 
treafury. Jt does not appear, from exifting records, that any compen. — 
fation for their lands was ever made to the Aborigines of America by | 
the crown or parliament of England ; but policy, as well as juftice, led _ 
the colonifts to purchafe and pay for what they occupied. This wag _ 
done in almoft every fettlement, and they profpered moft, who by juf- 
tice and kindnefs took the greateft pains to conciliate the good. will of 
ghe natives, | 
It is in vain to look tng well-balanced conftitutions in the early pe- 
- giods of colonial hiftory, ‘Till the revolution in the year 1688, a period. 
fubfequent to the fettlement of the colonies, England herfelf can fcarcely 
be faid to have had a fixed conftitution, At that eventful zxra the line 
was firft drawn between the privileges of fubjects, and the prerogatives 
of fovereigns, ‘The legal and conftitutional hiftory of the colonies, in. 
their early periods, therefore, affords but little inftruétion. It is fuf- 
ficient in general to obferve, that in lefs than eighty years from the 
firft permament Englifh fettlement ia North America; the two original 
patents granted to the Plymouth and London Companies were divided, 
and fubdivided, into twelve diftin&t and unconneéted provinces, and in 
fifty. years more a thirteenth, by the name of Georgia, was added f 
the fouthern extreme of previous eftablifhments, : 
‘To each of thefe, after various changes, there was ultimately granted 
a form of government refembling, in its moft effential parts, as far as 
local circumftances would permit, that which was eftablifhed in the pa- 
rent ftate. A minute defeription of conttitutions, which no longer exit, 
would be both tedious and unprofitable. In general, it may be obferved, 
ghat agreeably to the fpirit of the Britifh conftitution, ample provifion 
was made for the liberties of the inhabitants. ‘The prerogatives of 
royalty and Gependence on the mother country, were but feebly im- 
preffed on the colonial forms of government. In fome of the provinces 
the inhabitants chofe their governors, and all other public officers, and 
their legiflatures were under little or no controul. In others, the crown 
delegated moft of its power to particular perfons, who were alfo invefted 
with the property of the foil, In thofe which weté moft immediately 
dependent on the king, he exercifed no higher prerogatives over the ' 
; | colonia 
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Goloniits thas over their fellow fubje&ts in England, and his power over 
the provincial legiflative affemblies was not greater than what he was 
conftitutionally vefted with, over the Houfe of Commons in the mother 
countryss:iHrom the acquiefcence of the parent ftate, the {fpirit of her 
conftitution, and daily experience, the colonifts grew up in a belief, 
that their local affemblies flood in the fame relation to them, as the 
farliament of Great Britain to the inhabitants of that ifland. ‘The be 
nefits of legiflation were conferred on both, only through thefe contti. 
tutional channels, me 
It is remarkable, that though the Englith pofieflions in America were. 
far inferior in natural riches to thofe which fell to the lot of other Eu. 
ropeans, yet the fecurity of property and of liberty, derived from’ the 
‘Englith conftitution, gave them a confequence to which the colonies of 
other powers, though fettled at an earlier day; have not yet attained, 
_ The wife and liberal policy of England towards her colonies, during 
/ the firft. century and half, after their fettlement, had a confiderable in- 
fluence in exalting them to this pre-eminence. She gave them full liberty 
to govern themfelyes by fuch laws as the local legiflatures thought ne- 
ceflary, and left their trade open to every individual in her dominions, 
She alfo gave them the ampleft permiffion to purfue their refpective 
_ interefts in fuch manner as they thought proper, and referved little for 
herfelf, but the benefit of their trade, and that of a political union 
ander the fame head. The colonies, founded by other powers, expe- 
fienced no fuch indulgencies.- Portugal and Spain burdened theirs 
* with many vexatious regulations, gave encouragement only to what was 
for their own intereft, and punifhed whatever had a contrary tendency. 
France and Holland did not adopt fuch oppreflive maxims, but were, in 
fag, not much lefs rigorous and coercive. They parted, as-it were, 
‘with the propriety of their colonies to mercantile aflociations, which 
fold to the colonifts the commodities of Europe, at an enormous ad- 
vance, and took the produce of their lands at a low price, and, at the 
fame time, difcouraged the growth of any more than they could dif- 
pofe of, at exceflive profits. -Thefe oppreffive regulations were followed 
with their natural confequence: the fettlements thus refried advanced, 


but flowly in population and in wealth, ) 


red 


_ The Englith Colonies participated in that excellent form of go 


a 


vern- 
ment with which their parent ille was blefied, and which Has raifed 3t to 
an admirable height of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, After 
many ftruggles, it had been acknowledged to be effential to the confti- 
ution of Great Britain, that the people could not be compelled to pay 


y taxes, nor be bound by any laws, but fuch as had been granted or 
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enacted with the confent of themfelves, or of their reprefentatives. ” ee x 
was alfo one of their privileges, that they could not be affected either in 
their property, their liberties, or their perfons, but by the unanimous, . 
confent of twelve of their peers, 
. From the operation of thefe general principles of liberty, and the silo 
policy of Great Britain, her American fettlements increafed in number, _ 
wealth and refources, with a rapidity which furpaffed all previous caleus 
lations. Neither ancient nor modern hiftory can produce an example ee 
Colonies governed with equal wifdom, or flourifhing with equal rapidi- 
ty. Inthe fhort fpace of one hundred and fifty years their numbers in- | 
creafed to three millions, and their commerce to fuch a degree, as to be . 
more. than a third of that of Great Britain, They alfo extended their 
Settlements. fifteen hundred miles on the fea coaft, and three hundred to — 
the weftward. . ‘Their rapid population, though partly accelerated by the” 
influx of ftrangers, was principally owing to internal caufes. In con- 
fequence of the equality of fortune and fimplicity of manners, which 4 
srevailed among them, their inhabitants multiplied far beyond the pros 
portion of old nations, corrupted and weakened by the vices of wealth, 
and above all, of vanity, than whick, perhaps, there is no greater enemy ~ 
to the increafe oF f the human fpecies. 
«The goad effects of a wife policy and equal government were not. 
only difcernible in raifing the Colonies of England to a pre- eminence 
over thofe of other European powers, but in raifing fome. among them. 
felves to greater importance than others, 1 Their relative population and ~ 
wealth were by no means correfpondent to their refpective advantages of 
foiland climate. From the common dif{proportion between the natural 
and artificial wealth of different countries, it. feems to be a general rule, — 
that the more nature does for ¢ any body of men, the lefs they are difpofed 
‘to do for themfeives, 

The New-England provinces; though poftefled of comparatively a 
avec country, were improved much fafter than others, which: were 
pblefféd with a fuperior foil and milder climate. Their firft fettlers were 
animated with a high degree of that religious fervor which excites to 
great undertaki ings: they alfo fettled their vacant lands on principles of 
the wifeft policy. Inftead of granting large tra¢ts to individuals, they 


fold the foil in fmail farms, to thofe who perfonally cultivated the fame. 
Inftead of difeminating their inhabitants over an extenfive country, they. 
formed fucceffive fettlements, in townfhips of fix miles fquare. They 
ae Pana fuch siidiliadiio aii in pated oes apse 2S p:CAe éxtendieg, thes 
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By thefe means induftry and morality were propagated, and kng wledge 
was generally diffufed. 

In proportion to their re{pective members, it is probable that no other 
country in the world contained more fober orderly citizens, and fewer 
who were profligate and abandoned. Thofe high crimes which are 
ufually punifhed with death, were.fo rare in New-England, that many 
years have elapfed, in large populous fettlementsy without a fingle execu- 
tion. ‘Their lefs fertile foil difpofed thein to a fpirit of a dventure, and 
their victotious induftry rofe fuperior to every obftacle. In carrying on 
the whale fithery, they not only penetrated the deepeft frozen recefles of 
_ Hudfon’s Bay; and Davis’ Straits; but pierced into the oppofite regions 
of polar cold. While fome of them were ftriking the harpoon on the 


 coaft of Africa, others purfued their gigantic game near the fhores of _ 


Brafil. While they were yet in their infancy as a politieal fociety, they 
carried on this perilous bufinefs to an extent exceeding all that the per- 
- feverance of Holland, the activity of Fragce, or the vigour of Englifh 
enterprize, had ever accomplifhed. A fpirit of liberty prompted their 
_induftry, and a free conflitution guarded their civil rights. The coun- 
try was fettled with yeomanty, who were both proprietors) and culti- 
vatorss of the foil. Luxury was eftranged from their borders. Enervat- 
ing wealth and pinching poverty. were both equally rare. Early mars 
riages, and a numerous offspring, were common---thence population was 
-fapid, and the inhabitants generally poffeffed that happy ftate of medi« 
, ocrity, which favours the i improvment both of mind and body. ’ 
New-York joined New-England, but did not increafe with equal 
tapidity. A few, by monopolizing large tracts of lands, reduced many 
to the neceflity of being tenants, or of removing to other provinces, 
where land could be obtained on more favourable terms. The increafe 
of population, in this province, was neverthelefs great, whén compared 


with that of old countries: ‘This er from the following flatement 


of their numbers at different periods. In 1756, the province of New- 
York contained eighty-three thoufand two hundred and thirty-three 
whites, and in 1771, one hundred and forty-eight thoufand one hundred 
and twenty-foury an increafe of nearly two for one, in the fpace of fifteers 
years. : 

Pennfylvania v was at firft fettled under the _aufpices of the celebrated. 


William Penn, who introduced a number of induftrious inhabitants... pst 
chiefly of the fect of Quakers, The population of this country. ads 


vanced equally with that of the New-England provinces. Among the 
indncements operating on foreigners to fettle in Pennfylvania was a moft 
_ excellent form of provincial government, which fecured the religious as’ 
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well as phe civil rights of its inhabitants. . While the Mother Cott a 
taboured under an oppreflive ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, and while pary — 
_ talities of the fame kind were fan@ioned by law, in fome of the Ameri: — 
ean provinces, perfect liberty of confcience, and an exaét equality of 
all fe€ts was, in every period, a part of the conftitution of Pennfylvania. 4 
Quaker fimplicity, induftry, and frugality, contributed, in like man- 
ner, to the flourifhing of that province. The habits of that plain people 
correfpond, admirably, with a new country, and with republican con~ 
ftitutions. Oppofed to idlenefs and extravagance, they combined the 
whole force of religion, with cuftoms and laws, to exile thefe vices from 
their fociety. ‘The firft quaker fettlers were foon followed by Germans, — 
whofe induftry was not inferior to their own. ‘The emigrants from _ 


other countries who fettled in Pennfylvania, followed thefe good exam- 
ples, and induftry and frugality became predominant virtues over the — 
whole province. | | ; 
The policy of a Loan-Office was alfo eminently. beneficial. ‘The pro- 
prictaries of Pennfylvania fold their lands in {mall tracts, and on long 
credit. "The purchafers were indulged witli the liberty of borrowing, 
on intereft, paper bills of credit, out of the Loan-Office, on the mort- 

3 gage of their lands.’ Perhaps there never was an inftitution which con- 
tributed more’to the happinefs of the people, or to the flourifhing of a 
new country, than this land Loan-Office fcheme., ‘The province being, 
enriched by the clear intereft of its loaned paper, was thereby enabled to 
defray the expences of government with moderate taxes. ‘The induftri- 
ous farmer was furnifhed with the means of cultivating and flocking his 
farm. 'Thefe improvements, by increafing the value of the land, not — 
only eftabfifhed the eredit of the paper, but enabled the borrower, in a 
few years, to pay off the original loan with. the productions of the feil. 
The progreffive improvement of Pennfylvania may be eftimated from 
the increafe of its trade: In the year 1704, that province imported 
goods from the Mother Country, amounting in value only to eleven 
shoufand four hundred and ninéty-nine pounds fterling, but in 1772, to the 
¥alue of five handred and feven thoufand nine hundred and nine pounds, 
an increafe of nearly fifty for one, in little more than half a century. 

In Maryland and Virginia, a policy lefs favourable to population, and 

~ fomewhat different from that of Pennfylvania, took place. ‘The church 

of England was incorporated with the firft fettlement of Virginia, and 

in the lapfe of time, it alfo became the eftablithed religion of Maryland. 

In both thefe provinces, long before the American revolution, that 

church poffefled a legal pre-eminence, and was maintained at the ex- 
pence, not only of its own members, but of all other denominations. 
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| This deterred oreat numbers, efpecially of the Prefbyterian denomina- 


tion, who had emigrated from Ireland, from: fettling within the limits 
of thefe governments, and fomented a fpirit of difcord between thofe 
who belonged to, and:thofe who diffented from, the eftablifhed church. 
~The firft emigrants from England for colonifing America, left ie 
Mother Country at a time when the dread of arbitrary power was the 
predominant paffion of the nation, Except the very modern charter of 
Georgia, in the year 1732, all the Englifh Colonies obtained their 
charters and their greateft number of European fettlers, beeen the 


years 1603 and 1688. In this period a remarkable ftruggle between 


“prerogative and privilege commenced, and was carried on till it termi- 


nated in a revolution highly favourable to the liberties of the people, 
Tn the year 1621, when the Englifh Houfe of Commons claimed freedom 
of fpeech, ‘¢ as their ancient and endoubted right, and an inheritance 


' tranfmitted to them from their anceftors;”” King James the Firft re- 


’ plied, “ that he could not allow of their Ryle, in mentioning their an- 
cient and undoubted rights, but would rather have wifhed they had faid, 
that their privileges were derived from the grace and permiflion of their 


- fovereign.” This was the opening of a difpute which occupied the 


- tants of that clafs of people, which was moft hoftile to the claims of = . 


* 
sr 


tongues, pens, and {fwords, of the moft active men in the nation, for a 
period of feventy years. It is remarkable that the fame period is ex- 
adtly'co-incident with the fettlement of thé Englifh Colonies. James, 
educated in the arbitrary fentiments of the divine right of Kings, con- 
ceived his fubjeéts to be his property, and that their privileges were 
matters of grace and favour flowing from his generofity, Th’s high 
claim of prerogative excited oppofition in fupport of the rights of the 
people. In the progrefs of the difpute, Charles the Firf, fon of King 
James, in attempting to levy thip-money, and other revenues without 
confent of Parliament, involved himfelf in a-war with his fubjects, in 
which, after various confli€s, he was brought to the block and faffered 
death as an enemy to the conftitution of his country. ‘Though the mo- 
narchy was reftored under Charles the Second, and tran{mitted to James 


the Second, yet the fame arbitrary. maxims being purfued, the nation, 
tenacious of its rights, invited the Prince of Orange to the fovereignty 


of the ifland, and expelled the reigning family from the throne. While 


thefe fpirited exertions were made, in fupport of the liberties of the 


parent ifle, the Englifh Colonies, were fettled, and ehiefly with inhabi- 


“pterogative. [very tranfaction in that period of Englifh hiftory, fup-— : 


Bored the pofition that the people have a right to refit their fovereign, 


when 


T 
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when he invades their liberties, and to soni the crown from oné: ae 
another, when the good of the community requires it. ; 

The Englifh | Colonifts were from their firft fettlement in America, 
devoted to liberty, on Englifh ideas, and Englith principles. ‘They not 
only conceived themfelves to inherit the privileges of Englifhmen, but 
though in a colonial fituation, a€tually poffeffed them. 


After a long war between King and Parliament, and a Revolution— 
thefe privileges were fettled on the .following fundamental principles : 


‘¢ That it was the undoubted right of Englith fubjects, being freemen or 


freeholders, to give their property, only by their own confent. That . 


the Houfe of Commons exercifed the fole right of granting the money. 


of the people of England, becaufe that Houfe alone, reprefented them. 


‘That taxes were the free gifts of the people to their rulers. ‘That the — 


authority of fovereigns was to be exercifed only for the good of their 


fubjects. ‘That it was the right of the people to meet together, and ~ 
peaceably to confider of their grievances—to petition for a redrefs of ~ 


them, and finally, when intolerable grievances were unredrefied, to feek ; 


telief, on the failure of petitions and remonftrances, by forcible means.”” 


Opinions of this kind generally prevailing, produced, among. the 


Colonifts, a more determined fpirit of oppofition to all encroachments on. 


their rightsy than would probably have taken place, had they emigrated . 
from the Mother’ Country in the preceding century, when the doétrines _ 


of paffive obedience, non-refiftance, and the divine right of kings, were 
generally received. 

That attachment to their fovereign, which was edininined | in the firft 
emigrants to America, by being removed to a great difance from his 


influence, was ftill farther diminifhed in their defcendants. When the: a 
American revolution commenced, the inhabitants of the Colonies were 


for the moft part, the third and fourth, and fometimes the fifth or fixth 


generation, from the original emigrants. In the fame. degree as they 


were removed from the parent tock, they were weaned from that partial 
attachment, which bound their forefathers to the place of their nativity. 


The affe€tion for the. Mother Country, as far as it was a natural paffion, 


‘wore away in fucceflive generations, till at Jaft it had fearcely any ex- 


iftence. 
The mercantile intercourfe, which conneéts different countries, was, 
in the early periods of the Englifh Colonies, far fhort of that degree, 
which is neceflary to perpetuate a friendly union. Had the firft great 
colonial eftablifhments. beén made in the Southern Provinces, where the 


fuitablenefs of native commodities would have maintained a brifk and ne 


 ‘gire€t trade with England---the conftant exchange of good offices bes 
tween 
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tween.the two countries would have been more likely to perpetuate their | 
friendthip. But as the Eaftern Provinces were the firft, which were 
thickly fettled, and they did not for a long time cultivate an extenfive 
trade with England, their defcendants {peedily loft the fond attachment, 
which their forefathers felt to their Parent State. The bulk of the 
people in New-England knew little of the Mother Country, having only 
heard of her asa diftant kingdom, the rulers of which had, in the preced- 
ing century, perfecuted and banifhed their anceftors to the woods of 
America. 

_. The diftance of America from Great-Britain generated ideas in the 
minds of the Colonifts favourable to liberty. Three thoufand miles of 
ocean feparated them from the Mother Country. Seas rolled, and 
months paffed, between orders dnd their execution. In large govern- 
ments the circulation of power is enfeebled at the extremities. This 


- refults from the nature of things, and is the eternal law of extenfive or 
detached empire. Colonifls, growing up to maturity, at fuch an im- 


menfe diftance from the feat of government, perceived the obligation of 
dependence much. more feebly, than the inhabitants of the parent ifle, 


- who not only faw, but daily felt, the fangs of power. ‘The wide extent 


> 
ee 


and nature of the country contributed to the fame effect. The natural 


feat of freedom is among high mountains and pathlefs deferts, fuch as 


u 


abound in the wilds of America. - © - 3 
The religion of the Colonifts alfo nurtured a love for liberty. ‘They 
vere chietiy Proteftants, and all. Proteftantifm {s founded on a {trong 
claim to natural liberty, and the right of private judgment. A majority 
of th em were of that clafs of .men, one in England, are called Diffen- 


‘ters: Their tencts being the Proteftantifm of the Proteftant religion, 


are chofiile to all interference of authority in matters of opinion, and 


| predifpofe toa jealoufy for civil liberty. They who belonged to the 


Church of England were for the moft part independents, as far as church 
government and hierarchy were concerned. They ufed the liturgy of 
that church, bat were without bifhops, and were ftrangers to thofe 
fyfkems, which make religion an engine of ftate, That policy, which | 
unites the loweit curate with the greateft metropolitan, and conneéts 
both with the fovereign, was unknown among the Colonifts, Their , 
religion was their own, and neither impofed by authority, nor made fub- . 

fervient to political purpofes. Though there was a variety of fects, they 
all agreed in the communion of liberty, and all reprobated the courtly 


| doétrines of paffive obedience, and non-refiftance. “The fame difpofitions 
were foftered by the ufual modes of education in the Colonies. The 
findy of law was common and fafhionable, ‘The infinity of difputes, in 
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anew and free country, made it lucrative, and multiplied its followerg, 
No order of men has, in all ages, been more favourable to liberty, than — 
lawyers. Where they are not won over to the fervice of government, : 
they are formidable advyerfartes to it. Profeffionally taught the rights 
of humayi nature, they keenly and quickly perceive every attack made 
‘onthem. While others judge of bad principles by the a€tual grievances 
they occafion, lawyers difcover them at a diftance, and trace future 
mifchiefs from gildedinnovations. | 

The reading of thofe Colonies who were inclined to books, generally 
favoured the caufe of liberty. Large libraries were uncommon in: the 
New World, Difquifitions on abftrufe fubjeGs, and curious refearchés — 
into antiquity, did not accord with the genius of a people, fettled in an 
uncultivated country, where every furrounding obje& impelled to aftion, 
and little leifure was left for fpeculation. Their books were generally 
{mall in fize, and-few in number: a great part of them confifted of thofe 
fathionable authors, who have defended the caufe of liberty. ‘Cato’s 
letters, the Independent Whig, and fuch produétions, were common in 
one extreme of the Colonies, while in the other, hittories of the Puritans 
kept alive the remembrarice of the fafferings of their forefathers, and in- ~ 
fpired a warm’ attachment, both to the civil and the religious rights of 
human nature. 

In the Southern Colonies, flavery nurtured a fpirit of liberty among 
the’free inhabitants. Al] mafters of flaves who enjoy perfonal liberty — 
will be both proud and jealous of theirfreedom, It is, in their opinion, 
not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege. In them, the 
haughtinefs of domination combines with the fpirit of liberty,, N othing . 
could more effectually animate the oppofition of a planter to the claims of - 
Great- Britain, than a conviction that thofe claims in their extent de. 
graded him toa degree of dependence on his fellow fubjetis, equally 
humiliating with that which exifted between his flaves and himfelf, 

- The ftate of fociety 1 in the Calonies favoured a {pirit of liberty and 
independence. "Their inhabitants were all of one rank. Kings, nobles, 


a 


and bifhops, were unknown. among them. From their firkt fettlements, 

the Englith provinces received impreffions favourable to democratic 

-forms of government, ‘Their dependent fituation forbad any inordinate 

ambition, among their native fons, and the humility of their fociety, 
abftracted. as they were from the fplendour and amufements of the Old — 

World, held forth few allurements to invite the refidence of fuch from 
the Mother Country as afpired to hereditary honours, In modern a 
Europe, the remains of the feudal fyftem have occafioned an order of F 
men fuperior tq that of ‘the commonalty, but, as few of that claig'l 
st ened A 
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‘migrated to the Eolonies, they were fettled with the yeomanry, Their 
{nhabitants, unaccuftomed to that diftin@tion of ranks, which the policy 
of Europe has eftablifhed, were ftrongly imprefied with an opinion, that 
all men are by nature equal. They could not eafily be perfuaded that 
their grants of land, or their civil rights, flowed from the munificence 
_of Princes. Many of them had never heard of Magna Charta, and 
thofe who knew the circumftances of the remarkable period of Englifh 
hiftory, when that was obtained, did not rett their claims to libert}- and 
property on the tranfaCtions of that important day. They looked up to 
Heaven as the fource of their rights, and claimed, not from the promifes 
of kings, but from the parent of the univerfe. The political creed of 
an American Colonift was fhort but fubftantial. He believed that God 
made all mankind originally equal: that he endowed them with the 
rights of life, property, and as much liberty as was confiftent with the 
rights of others. That he had beftowed on his vatt family of the 
vhuman race, the earth for their {upport, and that all government was a 
political inftitution between men naturally equal, not for the aggrandizé= 
ment of one, or a few, but for the general happinefs of the whole*com- 
munity. Impreffed with fentiments of this kind, they grew up, from 
their earlieft infancy, with that confidence which is*well calculated to 
infpire a love for liberty, and a prepoffeffion in favour of. independence. 

In confequence of the vait extent of’vacant country, every Colonift 
was, or eafily might be; a freeholder. Settled on lands of his own, he 
was both farmer and landlord---producing all the neceffaries of life from 
his own grounds, he felt himfelf both free and independent. Each indi+ 
vidual might hunt, fith, or fowl, without injury to his neighboitis. 
Thefe immunities which, in old countries, are guarded by the fan@ion 
of penal Iaws, and monopolized by a few, are the common privilegés of 
allin America. Colonifts, growing up in the enjoyment of fuck rights, 
felt the reftraint of law more feebly than they, who are educated in 
countries, where long habits have made fubmiflion familiar. The mind 
of man naturally relifhes liberty---wherever from the extent of a néw and 
unfettled country, fome abridgements theteof are ufelefs, and others im- 
practicable, this natural defire of freedoti is ftrerigthened, and thé inde» 
pendent mind revolts at the idea of fubjeétion. 

The Colonifts were alfo preferved from the contagion of rbitHertal 
influence by their diftance from the mettopolis. Remote from the feat of 
power and corruption, they were not ovet-awed by the ore, nor de- 
bauched by the other. Few were the means of detaching individuals 
from the intereft- of the public. High offices were neither fuffidiently 
numerous nor lucrative to purchafe many adherents, and the moft valu- 
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able of thefe were conferred on natives of Britain. Every man occupied i 
that rank only, which his own induftry, or that of his near anceftors, 
had procured him. Each individual being cat off from all means of 
_rifing to importance, but by his perfonal talents, was encouraged to 
rake the mot of thofe with which he was endowed. Profpetts of 
this kind excited emulation, and produced an enterprifing laborious fet 
of men, not eafily overcome by difficulties, and full of projects for | 
bettering their condition. | 

The enervating opulence of Europe had not yet reached the colonifts, 
They were deftitute of gold and filver, but abounded in the riches of 
nature. A famenefs of circumftances and occupations created a great _ 
fenfe of equality, and difpofed them to union in any common caufe, 
from the fuccefs of which, they might expect to partake of equal ad- 
Morne Sige 

“The Colonies were communities of feparate independent individuals, 
under no general influence, but that of their perfonal feelings and opi- 
nions. ‘They were not led by powerful families, nor by great officers in . 

church or ftate. Refiding chiefly. on lands of their own, and employed 

in the wholefome labours of the field, they were in’a great meafure 
ftrangers to luxury. Their wants were few, and among the great bulk 
of the people, for the moft part, fupplied from.their own grounds. 
Their enjoyments were neither far-fetched, nor dearly purchafed, and 
were fo moderate in their kind, as to leave both mind and body unim- 
paired. Inured from their early years to the toils of a country life,. 
they dwelled in the midit of rural plenty. Unacquainted with ideal 
wants, Bo) delighted in perfonal independence. Removed from the 
preflures of indigence, and the indulgence of affluence, their bodies 
were ftrong, and their minds vigorous. | 

‘The great bulk of the Britith colonifts were farmers, or planters, who- 
were alfo proprietors of the foil, ‘The merchants, mechanics, and ma- 
nufatturers, taken colleGively, did not amount to one fifteenth of the 
whole number of the inhabitants. While the cultivators ‘of the 
foil depend on-nothing but Heaven and their own induftry, other 
claffes of men contraét more or lefs of fervility, from depending on 
the caprice. of their cuftomers. ‘The excefs of the farmers over 
the collective numbers of all the other inhabitants, gave a caft of 
independence to the manners of the people, and diffufed the exalting 
fentiments, which have always predominated among thofe who are 
cultivators of their own grounds: thefe were farther promoted bytheit — 
moderate circumftances, which deprived them of all fuperfluity for idle» i 
nefsy, or effeminate Aare: | : 
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‘The provincial conftitutions of the Englifh colonies nurtured a fpirit 
of liberty. The king and government of Great Britain held no patro- 
magein America, which could create a portion of attachment and in- 
fluence, fufficient to counteract that fpirit in popular aflemblies, which, 
when left to itfelf, ill brooks any authority that interferes with its own. _ 

The inhabitants of the colonies from the beginning, efpecially in» 
New England, enjoyed 2 government which was but little fhort of being 
Gndependent. ‘They had not only the image, but the fubftance of the 
* Englith conftitution. They chofe moft of their magiftrates, and paid 
them all. They had in effe€t the fole direction of their internal go- 
vernment. The chief mark of their fubordination confifted in their 
making no laws repugnant to the laws of.their mother country ; in their 
fubmitting to have fuch laws as-they made to be repealed by the king; 
and their obeying fuch reftrictions as were laid on their trade by Pare 
liament. ‘The latter were often evaded, and with impunity. The other 
_ {mall checks were {carcely felt, and far a long time were in no refpects 
jnjurious to thei interefts. : 

Under thefe favourable circumftances, colonies in the new world had 
advanced nearly to the magnitude of a nation, while the greateft part. 
of Europe was almoft wholly ignorant of their progrefs. Some arbi- 
trary proceedings of governors, proprietary partialities, or democratical 
jealoufies, now and then interrupted the political calm which generally 
prevailed among them, but thefe and other occafional impediments of 
their profperity, for the moft part, foon fubfided. The circumftances 
of the country afforded but little fcope for the intrigues of politicians, 
or the turbulence of demagogues. ‘The colonifts being but remotely 
affected by the buftlings of the old world, and having but few objects 
of ambition or contention among themfelves, were abforbed in the or- 
dinary cares of domeftic life, and for a long time exempted from a 
great proportion of thofe evils, which the bevcead too often expe- 
rience from the paffions and follies of ftatefmen. But all this time 
they were rifing higher, and though not fenfible of it, growing. to a 
greater degree of political confequence. 

One of the firft events which, as an evidence of their increafing im- 
portance, drew on the colonies a fhare of public attention, was the 


taking of Louvifbourg, in the year 1745, from France, while that coun-. © 


try was at war with Great Britain. This enterprife was projected by 
Governor Shirley, of Maffachufetts, and undertaken by the fole autho- 
‘sity of the legiflature of that colony. It was carried by only a fingle 
yote to make the attempty but after the adoption of the meafure, there — 
was an immediate union of all parties, and all were equally zealous in 
tarrying it into execution, The expedition was committed to General 

36 2 Pepperell,. 
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Pepperell, and upwards of ‘five thoufand men were fpeedily raifed for 
the fervice, and put 1 under his command, ‘This force arrived at Canfo — 
on the 4th of April: a Britifh marine force from the Weft-Indies, com- 
manded by Commodore Warren, which arrived in the fame month, 
ated in concert with thefe land forces, Their combined operations 
were carried on with fo much judgment, that on the 17th of June the 
fortrefs cap. ‘tulated. ; 7 
The war in which Louifbourg was taken, v was fcarcely eunen when 
another began, in which the colonies were diftinguifhed parties. The 
reduction of that fortrefs, by « colonial troops, muft have given both to 
France and England, enlarged i ideas of the value of American territory, — 
and. might have given 1 rife to that eagernefs for extending the bounda- 
ries of their refpective colonies, which foon after, by a collifion’ of 
claims to the fame ground, laid the foundation of a bloody war between _ 
the two nations. It is neither poffible nor neceflary to decide on the © 
rights of either to the lands about which this conteft began. . It is cera 
tain that the profpects of convenience and future advantage had much _ 
more influence on both, than the confiderations of equity. As the 
contending powers confidered the rights of the native inhabitants of no 
account, it is not wonderful that they fhould not agree in fettling their 
own. The war was brought on in the: following manner: about the 
the year 1749, a grant of fix hundred thoufand acres of land in the 
neighbourhood of the Ohio, was made out in favour of certain perfons 
in Weftminfter, London, and Virginia, who had aflociated under the 
title of the Ohio Company. At this time France was in poffeflion of 
the country, on both fides of the mouth of the Mifliffippi, as well as 
of Canada, and withed to form a communication between thefe two 
extremities of her territories in North- America. She was, therefore, 
alarmed at ihe f{eheme j in agitation by the Ohio Company inafmuch as 
the land’ granted to them lay between her northern and fouthern fettle- 
ments. ‘Remonttrances. againtt Britifh encroachments as they were 
called, having heen made in vain by the Governor of Canada, the. 
French, at length, in 1753, {eized fome Britith fubje@s who were 
trading among the ‘Fwightwees, a nation of Indians near the Ohio, as 
intruders on the land of his Moft Chriftian Majefty, and fent them toa 
fort on the fouth fide of Lake Erie. The Twightwees, by way of 
retaliation for capturing Britith traders, whom they deemed the'r allies, 
feized three French traders, and fent them’ to Pennfylvania. The 
French perfifting in their claims to the country om the Ohio, as part of 
Canada, ftrengthened themfelves by ere€ting new forts in its Vicinity, 
and at length began to feize and plunder every Britifh trader found og . 


ay 
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any part of that river, Repeated complaints of thefe violences being 
made to the Governor of Virginia, it was at length determined to fend 
a fhitable perfon to the French commandant near the Ohio, to demarid 
‘the reafon of his hoftile proceedings, and to infift on his evacuating a 
‘fort he had Jately built. Major Wathington, being then but little more 
than twenty-one years of age, offered his fervice, which was thankfully ) 

accepted. ‘The diftance to the French fettlement was more than four — 
hundred miles, and one half of the rout led through a wildernefs, inha- 
bited only by Indians, He neverthelefs fet out in an uncommonly fe- 
‘yere feafon, attended only by one companion. From Winchefter, he 
proceeded on foot, with his provifions on his back. When he arrived: 
and delivered his meffage, the French commandant refufed tocomply, and 
claimed the country as belonging’ to the King his mafter, and declared 
that he fhould continue to feize and fend as prifoners to Canada, every 
-Englifhman that fhould. attempt to trade on the Ohio, or any of its 
branches. Before Major Wafhington returned, the Virginians had 
fent out workmen and materials, to erect a fort at the conflux of the 
“Ohio, “and the Monongahela, .While they were engaged in this 
work, the French came upon them, drove them out of the country, 

and erected a‘ regular fortification on the fame fpot. ‘Thefe fpirited 
proceedings overfet the {chemes of the Ohio Company, but its members 
both in England and Aimerica were too powerful to brook the difappointe 
ment. It was therefore refolved to inftruét the Colonies to oppofe with 

arms the encroachments of the French on the Britith territories, as thefe 
‘weftern lands were called. In obedience to thefe inftru€tions, Virginia 

raifed three hundred men, put them under the command of Colonel 
‘Wafhington, and fent them on towards the Ohio, May 28, 1754) an 

engagement between them and a party of French took place, in which 

the latter were defeated. On this Mr. de Villier, the French com- 

mandant, marched down with nine hundred men,’ befides Indians, and 
attacked the Virginians. Colonel Wafhington made a brave defence, 
‘behind a fmall unfinifhed intrenchment, called Fort Neceflity; but at 

length accepted of honourable terms of capitulation. 

From the eagernefs difcovered by both nations for thefe lands, it oc- 
eurred to all, that a rupture between France and England could not be 
far diftant. It was alfo evident to the rulers of the latter, that the’ Co- 
Jonies would be the moft convenient centre of operation: for reprefii ing 
French encroachments. To draw forth their Colonial refources, in an 
uniform fyftem of operations, then, for the firft time, became an objet 
of publicattention. To digeft a plan for this purpofe, a general meet- 
ing ° of the. Governors and moft influential members of the Provincial 
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Affemblies, was held at Albany in 1754+ The cea naaell at this 

wongrefs, were unanimonfly of opinion, that an union of the Colonies 
was neceflary, and they propofed a plan to the following effect, * that. 
a grand council fhould be formed of members, to be chofen by the Pro- 

vincial Affemblies, which council, together with a Governor, to be ap- 
pointed by the Crown, fhould be authorifed to make general laws, and 
alfo to raife money from all the Colonies for their common defence.” 
The leading members of the.Provincial Affemblies were of opinion, that 
if this plan was adopted, they could defend themfelves from the French, 
without any affiftance from. Great Britain, ‘This plan, when fent to 
England, was not acceptable to the Miniftry, and in lieu thereof, ‘they 
propofed, ‘* that the Governors of all the Colonies attended by one 
or two members of their refpettive councils,” which were for the moft 
part of royal appointment, ‘* fhould from time to time concert meafuses 
for the whole of the Colonies; erect forts, and raife troops with a 
power to draw upon the Britith treafury i in the firft inftance: but to be 
ultimately re-imburfed by a tax to be laid on the Colonies by act of 
Parliament.” This was as much difrelifhed by the Colonifts, as the 
former plan had been by the Britifh Miniftry, ‘The principle of fome 
general power, operating on the whole of the Colonies, was fill xen 

in mind, though dropped for the prefent. 
The Wninifterial: plan laid down above was tranfmitted to Governor 
Shirley, and by him communicated to Dr. Franklin, and his opinion 

thereon requefted. That fagacious patriot fent to the Governor an ane 
{wer in writing, with remarks upon the propofed plan, in which, by his 

{trong reafoning powers, on the firit view of the new fubject, he antici- 
pated the fubftance of a controverfy, which for twenty years employ ed 

the tongues, pens, and {words of both countries, 

The policy of. repreffing the encroachments of the French on fhe 
Britith Colonies was generally approved both in England and America, 
‘It was therefore refolved to take effeftual meafures for driving them 
from the Ohio, and alfo for reducing Niagara, Crown-Point, and the 
other potts, which they held within the limits claimed by the King of 
Great Britain, 

To effect the firft purpofe, etal Braddock was fent from Ireland 
‘to Virginia, with two regiments, and was there joined by as many more; 
4s amounted in the whole, to two thoufand two hundred men, He was. 
a brave man, but deftitute of the other qualifications of a great officer. 
His hanghtinefs difgufted the Americans,. and his feverity made-him 
difagreeable to the regular troops. He particularly flighted the country ‘ 
gnilitia, and the Be officers. Colonel W pe begged his per-. | 
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miffiott to go before him, and fcour the woods with his provincial troops, 
who were well acquainted with that fervice, but this was refufed. “The 
General with one thoufand four hundred men pufhed on incautioufly, 
till he fell into an ambufcade of French and Indians, by whom he was 
defeated, and mortally wounded, June 9, 1755. The regulars, as the 
Britifh troops at that time were called, were thrown into confufion, but 
the provincials more ufed to Indian fighting, were not fo much difcon- 
certed. They continued in an unbroken body under Colonel Wathing= 
ton, and by covering the retreat of the regulars, prevented their being 
cut off entirely. 

‘Notwithftanding thefe hoftilities, war had not yet been formally de- 
elared. Previous to the adoption of that meafure, Great Britain, con- 
trary to the ufages of nations, made prifoners of eight thoufand French 
failors. ‘This heavy blow for a long time crippled the naval operations 
of'France, but at the fame time infpired her with a defire to retaliate, 
“whenever a proper opportunity fhould prefent itfelf. For two or three 
years after Braddock’s defeat, the war was carried on againft France 
without vigour or fuccefs: but when Mr. Patt was placed at the head 
of the miniftry, public affairs affumed a new afpe@. Vittory every 
where, crowned the’ Britifh arms, and, in a fhort time, the French were 
difpoffefted, not only of all the Britith: territories on which they had en- 
eroached, but alfo of Quebec, the capital of their ancient Phe 
Canada. ~ 

In the courfe of this war, fome of the cotente’ made exertions fo far 
beyond their reafonable quota, to merit a re-imburfement from the na- 
tional treafury; but this was not univerfally the cafe. In confequence of 
internal difputes, together with their greater domeftic fecurity, the ne- 
céflary fupplies had not been raifed in due time by others of the Pro- 
vincial Affemblies. That a Britifh Minifter fhould depend on‘colony — 
) legiflatures, for the execution of his plans, did not well accord with 

the vigorous and decifive genius of Mr, Pitt, but it was not prudent, by 
any innovation, to irritate the Colonies, during a war, in which, from 
local circumftances, their exertions were peculiarly beneficial. The ad= 
vantages that would refult from an ability to draw forth te refources 
of the Colonies, by the fame authority, which commanded the wealth of 
the Mother Country, might in thefe circumftances have fuggefted the 
idea of taxing the Colonies by authority of the Britifh parliament. Mr. 
Pitt is faid to have told Mr. Franklin, that when the war clofed, if 
he fhould be in the miniftry, he would take meafures to prevent the 
Colonies from having a power to refufe or delay the fupplies that might 
be ‘wanted for national purpofes,” but did not mention what thofe mea- 
{ures 
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fures fhould be. As often as money or men were wanted from the Cas 
lonies, 2 requifition was made to their legiflatures. Thefe were gene- 1. 
rally and cheerfully complied with. Their exertions with a few ex- — 
ceptions were great, and manifefted a ferious defire to carry into effet 
the plans of Great Britain for reducing the power of France. 

In the profecution of this war, the advantages which Great Britain de- 
sived from the Colonies were feverely felt by her enemies. Upwards of 
four hundred privateers, which were fitted out of the ports of the Britith 
Colonies fuccefsfully cruized on French property.. Thefe not only ra 
vaged the Weft India iflands belonging to his moft Chriftian Majefty, — 
but made many captures on the coaft of France. - Befides diftreffing the 
French nation by privateering, the Colonies furnifhed ‘twenty-three 
thoufand eight hundred men, to co-operate with the Britifh regular 
forces in North-America, They alfo fent powerful aids, both in men 
and provifions, out of their own limits which facilitated the reduGtion of | 
Martinique, and of the Havannah. The fuccefs of their privateers—the | 
co-operation of their land forces—the convenience of their harbours, 
and their contiguity to the Weft India iflands, made the Colonies great 
acquifitions to Britain, and formidable adverfaries to France. From. 
their growing importance the latter had much to fear.. Their continued. 
union with Great Britain threatened the fubverfion of the commerce and a 
American poffeffions of France.” , ) 

After hoftilities had raged nearly eight years, in 1763 a general peace 
was concluded, on terms; by which France.ceded Canada to Great 
Britain. The Spaniards having alfo taken part in the war, were, at the - 
termination of it, induced to relinquifh to the fame power, both Kaft and 
Weft Florida. ‘This peace gave Great Britain poffeffion of an extent of _ 
country equal in dimenfions to feveral kingdoms of Europe. The pof- - 
feffion of Canada in the North, and ‘of the two Floridas in the South, 
"made her almott fole miftrefs of the North-American continent. 

This laid the foundation of future greatnefs, which excited the envy 
and the fears of Europe. Her navy, her commerce, and her manufac. 
tures, had greatly increafed, when fhe held but a part of the continent, _ 
and when fhe was bounded by the formidable powers of France and 
Spain. Her probable future greatnefs, when without a rival, and with, 
a growing vent for her manufactures, and increafing employment for her. 
marine, threatened to deftroy that balance of power, which European 
fovereigns have for a long time endeavoured to preferve. Kings are re-. 
publicans with refpeét toeach other, and behold with democratic jealoufy, 
any one of their order towering above the reft. ‘The agerandizement, — 
of one, tends to excite the combination, or, at leaft, the wifhes of many, 
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t6 reduce him to the common Iével. From motives of this kind, a great 
part of Europe not long fince combined againft Venice; and foon after 
againft Louis X1Vth of France. With the-fame fufpicious eye was the 
naval fapériority ef Great Britain viewed by her neighbours. They 
were, in general, difpofed. to favour any convulfion which promifed a 
diminution of het overgrowa power. | . 

The addition to the Britith empire of new provinces, equal in extent 
to old kingdoms, not only excited the jealoufy of European canine 
but occafioned doubts in the minds of enlightened Britith politicians, 
whether or not fach immenfe aaquifitions of territory would contribute 
to the felicity of the Patent State. They faw, or thought they faw, 

the feeds of difenion planted in the too widely extended empire. Power, 
like all things human, has its limits, and there is a point beyond which 
_ the longeft and fharpeft fword fails of doing execution. ‘To combine 
in one uniform fyftem of government, the extenfive territory then fub- 
gected to the Britifh {way appeared to men of reflection, a work of 
doubtful praCticability : nor were they miftaken in their conjeQures. 

The feeds of difcord were foon planted, and fpeedily grew up to the 
tending of the empire. The high notions of liberty and independence, 

which were nurtured in the Colonies,. by their local fituation, and the 
ftate of fociety in the new world, were increafed by the removal of hof- 
tile neighbours. The events of the war had alfo given them fome ex- 
‘perience in military operations, and fome confidence in their own abi- 
lity. Forefeeing their future importance, from the rapid.ncreafe of 
their numbers, and extenfion of their commerce, and being extremely 
jealogs of their rights, they readily admitted, and with pleafure in- 
“dulged, ideas and fentiments which were favourable to independencee 
While combuttible materials were daily collecting, in the new world, a 
Apark to kindle the whole was produced inthe old. Nor were there 
‘wanting thofe who, from a jealoufy of Great Britain, helped to fan the 
.. flame. 

From the firft fettlement of Englith America, till the clofe of 
‘the war of 1755) the conduét of Great Britain towards her Colonies 
affords an ufeful leffon to thofe who are difpofed to colonifation. 
“From that zra, it is equally worthy of the attention of thofe who 
with for the reduction of great empires to fmall ones. In the firit periods 
Great Britain regarded the provinces as inftruments of commerce. 
_Withoat charging herfelf with the care of their internal police, or feeking 
 arevenue from thiem, the contented herfelf with a monopoly of their trade. 
She treated them as 4 judicious mother does her dutiful children. Theythared 
vinevery privilege belonging to her native fons, and but flightly felt the incon-. 
¥eniences of fabordination, Small wasthe catalogue of grievances with which 
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even democratical jealoufy charged the Parent State, antecedent to the 
period before mentioned. The following appear to have been the chief. 
An act of the Britith Parliament for prohibiting the cutting down pitch 
and tar trees, not being within a fence or enclofure, and fundry acts 
which operated againft colonial manufactures, By one of thefe, it was 
made illegal after the 24th of June, 1750, to erect in the Colonies, 
any mill or other engine for flitting or rolling of iron, or any plating ~ 
forge to work with a tilt-hammer, or any foicigse for making fteel. By 
another, hatters were reftrained from taking more than two apprentices 
at atime, or any for lefs than feven years, and from employing negroes 
in the bufinefs. ‘The Colonifts were alfo prohibited from tranfporting 
hats, and home manufaétured woollens, from one province to another, 
Thefe regulations were for the moft part evaded, but if carried into ex- 
‘ecution, would have been flightly inconvenient, and only to a few. — 
The articles, the manufaéturing of which were thus prohibited, could : 
‘be purchafed at a cheaper rate from England, and the hands who made 
them, could be as well employed i in agriculture. | 

“Though thefe reftri€tions were a fpecies of affront, by their implying, 
that the Colonifts had not fenfe enough to difcover their own intereft, 
and though they feemed calculated'to crufh their native talents, and to 
‘keep them in a conftant ftate of inferiority, without any hope of arriving — 
at thofe advantages, to which, by the native riches of their country, 
they were prompted to afpire; yet if no other. grievances had been 
fuperadded to what exifted in 1763, thefe would have been foon — 
forgotten, for their preflure was neither great, nor univerfal, The good , 
‘yefulting to the colonies, from their connection with Great Britain, in- 
‘finitely outweighed the evil. 
~ “Till the year 1764, the colonial regulations feemed to have no other 
object but the common good of the whole empire; exceptions to the 
‘contrary were few, and had no appearance of fyftem. When the ap- 
proach of the Colonies to manhood made them more capable of refifting 
impofitions, Great Britain changed the ancient fyflem, under which her 
Colonies had long flourifhed. When policy would rather have diated — 
relaxation of authority, fhe rofe in her demand, and multiplied her re- 
ftraints. 

From the conqueft of Canada, in 1759, fome have fojipo& that 
France began fecretly to lay {chemes for wrefting thofe Colonies from 
Great Britain which fhe was not able to conquer. « Others alledge, that 
from that period the Colonifts, releafed from all fears of dangerous 
neighbours, fixed their eyes on independence, and took fundry fte 
preparatory to the adoption of that meafure. Without recurring to either 

of thefe bi Sapp the known felfithnefs of human nature is fufficient to 
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account for that demand on the one fide, and that refuful on the other, 
which occafioned the revolution. Jt was natural for Great Britain to: 
‘ with for an extenfion of her authority over the Colonies, and equally fo 
for them, on their approach to maturity, to be more impatient of fubor- 
dination, and to refift every innovation, for increafing the ei of 
their dependence. 

The fad ftory of Colonial rents nein in the year AB 
Great Britain then adopted new regulations refpecting her Colonies, 
which after difturbing the ancient harmony of the two countries for 
about twelve years, terminated in the difmemberment of the empire. 

Thefe confifted in reftri@ting their former commerce, but more efpe- 
cially in fubjeGting them to taxation, by the Britth Parliament. By ad- 
hering to the {pirit of the navigation at, in the courfe of a century, the — 
trade of Great Britain had increafed far beyond the expectation of her 
 moft fanguine fons, but by rigidly enforcing the ftri@ letter of the fame, ' 
in a different fituation of public affairs, effects directly the reverfe were 
produced. 

From the enterprifing commercial fpirit of the colonilts,. she trade of » 
America, after filling all its proper channels, fwelled out on every fide, 
and overflowed its proper banks with a rich redundance. In the cure of 
evils, which are clofely connected with the caufes of national profperity, 
vulgar precaution ought not to be employed. In feverely checking a 
contraband trade, which was only the overflowing of an extenfive fair 
trade, the remedy was worfe than the difeafe. 

For fome time before and after the termination of the war a 17555 a 
confiderable intercourfe had been carried on between the Britifh and 
Spanifh Colonies, confifting of the manufactures ef Great Britain, im-. 
ported by the former, and fold by the latter, by which the Britifh Colo- 
pies acquired gold and filver, and were enabled to make remittances to 
the Mother Country. This trade, though it did not clafh with the — 
fpirit of the Britith navigation laws, was forbidden by their letter. On 
account of the advantages which all parties, and particularly. Great. 
Britain, reaped from this intercourfe, it had long been winked at by per- 
fonsin power; but at the period before-mentioned, fome new regulations - 
were adopted, by which it was almoft deftroyed. This was efiected by 
armed cutters, whofe commanders were enjoined to take the ufual enf- 
tom-houfe oaths, and to. aét in the capacity of revenue officers. So 
fudden a floppage of an accuftomed and beneficial commerce, by an 
-unofually rigid execution of old laws, wasa ferious blow to the Northern 
Colonies. It was their misfortune, that though they i cod in. need of: 
evai poate ‘of Britith manufactures, their country produced very 
| 3He , little 
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little that afforded a dire€t remittance to pay for them. ‘They were, 
therefore, under a neceflity of feeking elfewhere, a market for their pro. 
duce, and by a circuitous route, acquiring the means of fupporting their 
credit with the Mother Country. This they found by trading’ with the 
Spanifh and French Colonies in their neighbourhood. From them they — 
acquired gold, filver, and valuable commodities, the ultimate profits of 
Which centered in Great Britain, ‘This intercourfe gave life to bufinefs 
of every denomination, and eftablithed a reci iprocal circulation of money 
and merchandize, to the benefit of all parties concerned. Why atrade” 
eflential to the Colonies, and which, fo far from being detrimental, was’ 
indireétly advantageous to Great Britain, fhould be fo narrowly watched 
and fo feverely reftrained, could-not be accounted for by the Americans, ? 
without fuppofing that the rulers of Great Britain were jealous of their 
adventurous commercial {pirit, and of their increafing number of feamen. | 
_ Their aétual fufferings were great, but their apprehenfions were greater,” 
Taftead of viewing the Parent State as they had long done, in the light 
of an affeCtionate mother, they conceived her, as beginning to be i ing 
fluenced by the narrow views of an illiberat ftep-dame, 

After the 29th of September, 1764, the trade between the Britith, 
and the French, and Spanifh Colonies, was in fome degree legalifed, 
but under circumftances, that brought no relief to the Colonifts, for it 
was loaded with fuch enormous duties, as were equivalent to a prohibi- 
tion. The preamble to the att for this’ purpofe was alarming, 
“* Whereas it is juft and necefflary, that a revenue be raifed in America,’ 
for defraying the expences of defending, prateéting, and fecuring the 
fame, We, the Commons, &c. towards raifing the fame, give and 
grant untoyour Majefty, the fum of” (here followed a fpecification oft duties” 
- upon foreign clayed fugar, indigo, and coffee, of foreign produce, upon alk 
wines, except French, uponall wrought filk, and all calicoes, and uponevery® 
gallon of melaffes and fyrups, being the produce of a colony not unde 
the dominion of his Majefty), It was alfo enaéted, that the monies 
arifing from the importation of thefe articles into the Colonies, fhould” 
be paid into the receipt of hls Majefty’s exchequer, there to be entered 
feparate, and referved, to be difpofed of by Parliament towards defray 
ing the neceflary expences of defending, proteGting, and fecuring / 
America, ‘Till that aét paffed, no a& avowedly for the purpofe of ree” 
venue, and with the ordinary title and recital of fuch, was to be found » 
in the parliamentary ftatute book, The wording of it made the Colo. 
nifts fear, that the Parliament would go on, in charging them with fach — 
taxes as they pleafed, and for the fupport of fuch military force as they” 
ini think proper, ‘The act was the more difgufting, becaufe the mos 
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nies arifing from it were ordered to be paid in fpecie, and regulations 
were adopted, againit colonial paper money. 'To obftruét the avenues’ 
of acquiting gold and filver, and at the fame time to interdi@ the ufe of 
paper money, appeared to the Colonifts as a farther evidence that their 
interefts were either mifunderiood or diftegarded, The impofition of’. 
duties, for the purpofe of raifing a revenue in America, was confidered 
as a dangerous innovation, but the methods adopted for fecuring their 
collection, were refented as arbitrary and unconftitutional. It was’ 
enacted by Parliament, that whenever offences fhould be committed 
againft the acts, which impofed them, the profecutor might bring his 
action for the penalty in the courts of admiralty, by which means the de- 
fendant loft the advantage of being tried by a jury, and was fubjected 
to the neceflity of having his cafe decided upon by a fingle man, a crea. 
ture of the crown, whofe falary was to be paid out of forfeitures ad— 
| judged by himfelf; and alfo according toa courfe of law, which ex-. 
empted the profecutor from the trouble of proving his accufation, and: 
obliged the defendant, either to evince his innocence, or to fuffer. By. 
_thefe regulations, the guards which the conftitution had placed round 
property, and the fences which the anceftors of both countries had 
erected againft arbitrary power, were thrown down, as far as they con- 
cerned the Colonifts, charged with violating the laws, for raiffng a 
yevenue in America. | | 4 
They who directed public affairs in Great Britain feared, that if the 
collection of thefe duties was enforced only in the cuftomary way, pay-_- 
ment would be often eluded. To. obviate that difpofition which the 
Colonifts difcovered to {creen one another, in difobeying offenfive ats» 
of Parliament, regulations were adopted, bearing hard on their conftiva- 
tional rights. Unwilling as the Colonifts were to be excluded by the” 
impofition. of enormous duties, from an accuftomed and beneficial line 
of bufinefs, it is not wonderful that they were difpofed to reprefent the | 
innovations of the mother country in the: mof unfavourable point of 
view. The heavy loffesto which many individuals were fubjected, and 
the general diftrefs of the mercantile intereft in feveral of the oldeft Co. 
lonies, foured the minds pf many. That the Mother Country fhould 
infringe her qwn conftitution, to cramp the cammerce of her Colonies, 
was a fruitful fubje&t of declamation; but thefe murmurings would have 
evaporated in words, had Great Britain proceeded to no farther inno. 
vations. Inftead of this, fhe adopted the novel idea of raifing from the 
Colonies an efficient revenue, by dire® internal taxes, laid by authority 
of her Parliament, 
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Though all the Colonifts difrelifhed, and many, from the preffure of - 
aftual fufferings, complained of the Britith reftrictions on their manu- 
faQures and commerce, yet a great majority was difpofed to fubmit to 
both. Moft of them acknowledged that the exercife of thefe powers | 
_ wasincident to the fovereignty of the Mother Country, efpecially when 
guarded by an implied contra¢t, that they were to be only ufed for the. 
common benefit of the empire. It was generally allowed, that as the. 
planting of culonies was not defigned to erect an independant govern. 
ment, but to extend an old one, the Parent State had a right to reftrain 
their trade in every way, which conduced to the common emolument, 

They for the moft part confidered the Mother Country as authorifed — 
to name ports and nations, to which alone their merchandize fhoald be 
carried, and with which alone they fhould trade: but.the novel claim 
ef taxing them without theiy confent, was univerfally reprobated, as — 
‘contrary to their natoral, chartered, and conftitutional rights, In op. 
pofition to it, they not only alledged the general principles of liberty, 
but ancient ufage, During the firft hundred and fifty years of their ex- 
iftence, they had been left to tax themfelves and in their own way, Ifthera. ~ 

were any exceptions to this general rule, they were too inconfiderable ta_ 
merit notice. In the warof 1755, the events of which were frefh inthe recole 
lection of every one, the Parliament had in no inftance attempted to 
raife either men or money in the Colonies by its own authority. As 
the claim of taxation on one fide, and the refufal of it on the other, 
was the very hinge on which the revolution turned, it merits a parti. 
evlar difcuffion. | 

Colonies were formerly planted by warlike nations, to keep thete, 
enemies in awe, to give vent to a furplus of inhabitants, or to difcharge © 
a number of difcontented and troublefome citizens, But in modern 
ages, the {pirit of violence, being in fome meafure fheathed in com. _ 
merce, colonies have been fettled, by the nations of Europe, for the 
purpofes of trade. ‘Thefe were to be attained by their raifing, for the 
Mother County, fuch commodities as fhe did not produce, and fupply- 
ing themfelves from her with fuch things as they wanted, In fubfer+ 
viency to thefe views, Great Britain planted Colonies, and made laws, | 
obliging them to carry to her all their. products which fhe wanted, and” 
all their raw materials which fhe chofe to work up, Befides this veal 
ftriGtion, fhe forbad them to procure mannfa¢turers. from any other part 
of the globe, or even the producis of European countriesy which could® 
rival her, without being firft brought to her ports. By a variéty of 
laws fhe regulated their trade, in fuch a manner, as was’ thought. mot’ 
conducive to their mutual” advantage, and her own particular welfare? 
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This principle of commercial monopoly run through no lefs than twenty. 
nine acts of Parliament, from 1660 to 1764. In all thefe aéts the fy 
tem of commerce was eftablifhed, as that, from which alone, their con- 
tributions to the ftrength of the empire-were expeted. Daring this 
whole period, a parliamentary revenue was no part of the object of 
colonifation. Accordingly, in all the laws which regarded them, the 
technical words of revenue laws were avoided, Such have ufually a 
title purporting their being ‘* grants,” and the words « give and grant,” 
_ afually precede their enacting claufes, Although duties were impofed on 
America by previous ats of Parliament, no one title of _** giving an 
aid to his Majefty,”” or any other of the ufual titles to the revenue a@s, 
was to be found in any of them. They were intended as regulations of 
trade, and not as fources of national fupplies. Till the year 1764, all 
ftood on commercial regulation and reftraint. y 
F While Great Britain attended to this firft fyftem of colonifation, her 
~ “American fettlements, though expofed in unknown climates, and unexe 
plored wilderneffes, grew and flourifhed, and in the fame proportion 
the trade and riches of the Mother Country increafed. Some eftimate 
may be made of this increafe, from the following ftatement; the whole 
export trade of England, including that to the Colonies, in the year 
4704, amounted to £.6,509,000 fterling: but fo immenfely had the 
Colonies increafed, that the exports to them alone in the year 1772, 
amounted to £'.6,022,132 fterling, and they were yearly increafing. In 
the fhort {pace of fixty-eight years, the Colonies added nearly as much 
to the export commerce of Great Britain, as fhe had grown to by a pro- 
greflive increafe of improvement in 1700 years. And this increafe of 
colonial trade was not at the expence of the general trade of the kin edom, 
for that increafed in the fame time from fx millions to fixteen mil- 
lions. 
In this aufpicious period, the Mother Country contented herfelf with 
exercifing her fupremacy in fuperintending the general concerns of the 
Colonies, and in harmonifing the commercial intereft of the whole ems 
pire. To this the moft of them bowed down with fuch a filial fabmif- 
fion as demonftrated that they, though not fubjeéted to parliamentary 
taxes, could be kept in due fubordination, and in perfect fubferviency to 
the grand views of colonifation. . 
i Immediately after the peace ef Paris, 1763, a new fcene was openeda 
The national debt of Great Britain then amounted to one hundred and 
_ forty-eight millions, for which an intereft of nearly five millions was 
annually paid. While the Britifh Minifter was digeiting plans for dimi« 
Rifhing this amazing load of debt, he conceived the idea of raifinga 
* | fub= 
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fabftantial revenue in the Britith Colonies, from taxes laid by the Pars 
liament of thé Parént State. On the one hand it was urged, that thé 
Jate war originated on account of the Colonies—that it was reafonabley 
anore efpecially as it had terminated in.a manner fo favourable to theif 
intereft, that they fhould contribate to the defraying the expencés it had 
occafioned. Thus fat both parties were agreed; but Great Britain cons 
tended, that het Parliament, as the fupreme power, was conftitutionally 
vefted with an authority to lay them on every part of the empire. This — 
dottrine, plaufible in itfelf,. and conformable to the letter of the Britith 4 
eonftitution, when the whole dominions were reprefented in one affembly, 
was reprobated in the Colonies, as contrary to the fpirit of the fame go- 
vernment, when the empire became fo far extended, as to have many 
diftiné reprefentative affemblies. The colonifts believed that the chief 
excellence of the Britith conftitution confitted in the right of the fubjedts 
to grant, or withold taxes, and in their having a thate in enacting the 
laws by which they were to be bound. 

They conceived, that’ the fuperiority of the Britifh conititution, to 
other forms of government was, not becaufe their fupreme council was 
called a Parliament, but becaufe the people had a fhare in it by appoint= 
ing members, who conftituted one of its conftituent branches, and with= 
éut whofe concurrence, no law, binding on them, could be enacted. In 
the Mother Country, it was afferted to be effential to the unity of the 
empire, that the Britith Parliament fhould have a right of taxation over | 
every part of the royal dominions. In the Colonies, it was believed, 
that taxation and reprefentation were infeparable, and that they could 
neither be free nor happy if their property could be taken from thers 
without their confent. The common people in America reafoned on this 
fubje@t in a fummary way: “Ifa Britifh Parliament,” faid they, “ in 
which we are unreprefented, and over which we have no controul, caf 
take from us any part of our.property, by dire&t taxation, they may take — 
as much as they pleafe, and we have no fecurity for any thing that fe 
mains, but a forbearance on their part, lefs likely to’ be exercifed in our 
favour, as they lighten themfelvves of the burthens of government, in: the 
fame proportion that they impofe them on us.” They well knew, that 
communities of mankind, as well as individuals, have a-ftrong propenfity 
to impofe on others, when they tan do it with impunity, and, efpecially; 
when there isa profpect, that the impofition will be attended with advan- 
tage to themfelves.. ‘The Americans, from ‘that’ jealoufy of their - 
berties which their Jocal fituation ntirtured, and which they iiheriel 
’ from their forefathers, viewed the exclufive right of layitig taxes On 


‘themfelves, free from extraneous inflienceé, in’ the fame fighe as. eile 
3 (i Britifh 
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‘Britifh Parliament views its peculiar privilege of raifing money, inde- 
pendent of the crown, The Parent State appeared to the Colonitts to 
ftand in the fame relation to their local legiflatures, as the monarch of 
Great Britain to the Britifh Parliament. His prerogative is limited by 
that palladium of the people’s liberty, the exclufive privilege of granting 
their own money. While this right refts in the hands of the people 
their liberties are fecured. In the fame manner teafoned the Coloniftsy 
*¢ in order to be itiled freemen, our local affemblies, elected by ourfelvesy 
muft enjoy the exclufive privilege of impofing taxes upon us,” ‘They 
contended, that'men fettled in foreign parts to better theit condition; 
and not to fubmit their liberties—to continue the equals, not to become 
the flaves of their lefs-adventurous fellow-citizens, and that by the novel 
dogtrine of parliamentary power, they wete degraded from being the 
fubjects of a king, to the low condition of being fubjeds of fubjetts. 
They argued, that it was effentially involved in the idea of property, 
‘that the poffeffor had fuch a right therein, that it was a contradi@ion 
to fuppofe any other man, or body of men, poffeffed a right to take it 
from him without his ‘confent, Precédents, in the Hiftory of England, 
juitified this mode of reafoning, ‘The love of ptoperty ftrengthened it, 
and it had a peculiar force on the minds of Colonifts, three thoufand | 
~ miles removed from the feat of government, and growing up to matue 
rity, in a new world, where, from the extent of country, and the ftate 
of fociety, even the neceffary reftraints of civil government were ime 
patiently borne. On the other hand, the people of Great-Britain re- 
volted againft the claims of the Colonifts, Educated in habits of fub- 
miffion to parliamentary taxation, they conceived it to be the height of 
contumacy for their Colonifts to refufe obedience to the power, which 
_ they had been taught to revere. Notadverting to the common intereft 
which exifted between the people of Great-Britain and_ their reprefene 
tatives, they believed, that the fame right exifted, although the fame 
community of interefts was wanting. ‘The pride of an.opulent, con- 
quering nation, aided this mode of reafoning, ‘* What,” faid they, — 
“‘fhall we, who have fo lately humbled France and Spain, be di@ated 
to by our Colonifts? Shall our fubjéeéts, educated by cur care, and dea 
fended by our arms, prefume to queftion the rights of Parliament, to 
which we are obliged to fubmit ?” Reflections of this kind, congenial 
to the natural vanity of the human heart, opetated fo extenfively, that 
the people of Great Britain fpoke of their Colonies and of their Colonitfts, 
_ 88a kind of poffeffion annexed to their perfons. ‘The love of power and 
‘of property on the one fide of the Atlantic wete oppoféd by the fame 
_ powerful paffions on the other, : Sh 
‘Vou, I a1 The 
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The difpofition to tax the Colonies was alfo Grenerhened by exagges — 


rated accounts of their wealth. It was faid, ‘ that the American plan- 
ters lived in affluence, and with inconfiderable taxes, while the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain were borne down by fuch oppreffive burdens as 


to make a bare fubfiftence a matter of extreme difficulty.” ‘The officers _ 


who had ferved in America, during the late war, contributed to this 
delufion. Their obfervations were founded on what they had feen in 
cities, and at a time, when large fums were fpent by government, in 
fupport of fleets and armies, and when American commodities were in 
great demand. To treat with attention thofe who came to fight for 
them, and alfo to gratify their own pride, the Colonifts had made a pa- 
rade of their riches, by frequently and famptuoufly entertaining the 
gentlemen of the Britifh army. Thefe, judging from what they faw, 


without confidering the general ftate of the country, concurred in re- 


prefenting the Colonifts as very able to contribute largely towards de- 
fraying the common expences of the empire. 

The charters, which were fuppofed to contain the principles on which 
the Colonies were founded, became the fubject of ferious inveftigation 


on both fides, One claufe was found to run through the whole of them, — 


except that which had been granted to Mr, Penn; this was a declaration,’ 
‘that the emigrants to America fhould+enjoy the fame privileges, as if 


they had remained, or had been born within the realm ;’’ but fuch was 


the fubtilty of difputants, that both parties conftrued this general prin- 
ciple fo as to favour their refpective opinions. ‘The American patriots 
contended, that as Englifh freeholders could not be taxed but by repre- 
fentatives, in chufing whom they had a vote, neither could the Colonifts: 
bat it was replied, that.if the Colonitts had remained in England, they 
muft have been bound to pay the taxes impofed by Parliament. It was 
_ therefore inferred, that though taxed by that authority, they loft none of 
the rights of native Engli {amen refiding at home. ‘The partifans of the 
Mother Country could fee nothing in charters, but fecurity againit taxes 
by royal authority. ‘The Americans, adhering to the fpirit more than 
to the letter, viewed their charters-as a fhield againft all taxes, not im- 
pofed by reprefentatives of their own choice. ‘This conftru@ion they 
contended to be exprefsly recognized by the charter of Maryland. In 
that, King Charles bound both himfelf and his fucceffors, not to affent to. 
any bill, fubjecting the spent to internal taxation by external 
legiflation. 

“The nature and extent of the fomderant: between Great Britain and 


America was a great conftitutional queftion, involving many interefls, 


and the general principles of civil liberty. 'To decide this, recourfe was 


\ 


in 
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im vain had to parchment authorities, made at a diftant time, when 
“neither the grantors nor grantees of American territory had in contem- 
plation any thing like the prefent ftate of the two countries, 
Great and flourifhing Colonies, daily increafing in numbers, and 
already grown to the magnitude of a nation, planted at an immenfe 
. diftance, and governed by conftitutions refembling that of the country 
from which they fprung, were novelties in the hiftory of the world. To 
‘combine Colonies, fo circumftanced, in one uniform fyftem of govern- | 
ment with the Parent State, required a great knowledge of mankind; 
and an extenfive comprehenfion of things. It was an arduous bufinefs, 
far beyond the grafp of ordinary ftatefmen, whofe minds were narrowed 
by the formalities of laws, or the trammels of office. An original 
genius, unfettered with precederits, and exalted with -juft ideas of the 
rights of human nature, and the obligations of univerfal benevolence, 
might have ftruck out a middle line, which would have fecured as much 
liberty to the Colonies, and as great a degree of fupremacy to. the Parent 
State, as their common good required: But the helm of Great Britain 
was notin fuch hands. ‘The fpirit of the Britith conftitution on the one 
hand revolted at the idea, that the Britifh Parliament fhould exercife the 
fame unlimited authority over the unreprefented Colonies, which it ex- 
ercifed over the inhabitants of Great Britain. The Colonifts on the 
- other hand did not claim a total exemption from its authority They i in 
general “allowed the Mother Country a certain undefined prerogative 
over them, and acquiefced in the right of Parliament to make many 
acts, binding them in many fubjects of internal policy, and regulating 
their trade. Where parliamentary fupremacy ended, and at what point 
colonial independency began, was not afcertained. Happy would it 
have been had the queftion never been agitated, but much more fo, had it . 
been compromifed by an amicable compaét, without the Horrors of a. 
civil war. 

The Englifh Colonies were originally eftablifhed, not for the fake of 
revenue, but on the principles of a commercial monopoly. While 
_ England purfued trade and forgot revenue, her commerce increafed at 
leat fourfold. The Colonies took off the manufaGures of Great Bri- | 

tain, and paid for them with provifions or raw materials, “’They united 
- theic arms in war, their commerce and their councils in peace, without — 
nicely inveftigating the terms on which the conne¢tion of Hig two coun- 
tries depended. . He 
A perfect calmin the political world is not long: to be expefed, 
The reciprocal happinefs, both of Great Britain and of the Colonies, was 
foo great to be of long duration. . ‘The calamities of the war of 1755 had 
ro gle | {carcely 
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fcarcely ended, when the germ of. another. war. was Blanes phic foon — 
grew up and produced, deadly fruit, 
At that time (1764) fundry refolutions paffed: the Britith Parliament 
telative to the impofition of a ftamp duty in America, which gave a ge- 
neral alarm, By them the right, the equity, the policy, and even the 
neceffity of taxing the Colonies was formally avowed, Thefe refolu- 
tions being confidered as the preface. of a. fyftem of American revenue, 
were deemed an introduftion to evils ofmuch greater magnitude. ‘They 
opened a profpect of oppreflion, boundlefs inextent, and endlefs in dus 
yation, ‘They were neverthelefs not immediately followed by any les 
giflatiye act, ‘Lime and an- invitation were given to the Americans to 
fuggeft any other mode of taxation that might be equivalent in its pros 
duce to the ftamp act: but they objected, not only to the mode, but the 
principle, and feveral of their aflemblies, though in vain, petitioned 
againftit. An American revenue was in England a very popular mea- 
fure. ‘The cry in favour of it was fo firong, as to confound and filence 
the voice of petitions to the contrary. The equity of coi apelling the 
Americans to contribute to the common expences of the empire fatisfied 
many, who, without enquiring into the policy or juftice of taxing their 
unreprefented fellow- fabjeéts, readily affented to the meafures adopted by 
the Parliament for this purpofe. ‘The profpedt of eafing their own bur- 
dens, at the expence of the Colonifts, dazzled the eyes of gentlemen of 
Janded intereft, fo as to keep out of their view the probable confequences 
of the innavation, | 
‘The omnipotenee of Parliament was fo familiar a phrafe on both fides - 
of the Atlantic, that few in America, and ftill fewer in Great Britain, 
were impreffed in the firft inftance, with any idea of the illegality of 
taxing the Colonies. . 
The illumination on that fubjet was gradual, The refolutions in 
favour of an American ftamp aét, which paffed in March 1764, met 
with no oppofition. In the courfe of the year which intervened be- 
‘tween thefe refolutions, and the paffing of a law grounded | upon them, | 
the fubje@ was better underftood, and conftitutional objeCtions againtt 
the meafure were, urged by feveral both in Great Britain and America. 
‘This aftonifhed and. chagrined the Britith miniftry ; but as the. principle | 
of taxing America had been for fome time determined .upon, they were 
unwilling to give it.up, {mpelled: by..a partiality for a long cherifhed- 
idea, Mr. Grenville brought into the Houfe of Commons his long ex-: 
pected bill, for laying a ftamp duty in America. March, 1765, By 
this, after palling through the ufual forms, it was enacted, that the ins | 
ftruments of writing which are in daily nfe among a commercial people, ’ 


fhould 
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fhould be null and void, unlefs they were executed on ftamped' paper or 
parchment, charged with a duty impofed by the Britith Parliament. 

When the bill was brought in, Mr. Charles: Townfend’ concluded’a 
fpeech in its favour, with words to the following effe@; “ And now 
will thefe Americans, children planted by our care, nourifhed’ up by 
our indulgence, till'they are grown to a degree of ftrength and opulence, 
and protected by our arms, will they grudge to contribute their mite 
to relieve us from the heavy weight of that burden which we lie under?” 
To which Colonel Barré replied, ‘ They planted’ by your care? No, 
your oppreffions planted them in America, They fled from tyranny to 
a then uncultivated and inhofpitable country, where they expofed them- 
felves to almoft ail the hardfhips to which human nature is liable; and, 
among others, to the cruelty of a favage foe the moft fubtle, and I will 
take upon me to fay, the moft formidable of any people upon the face of 
theearth; and yet, atuated by principles of true Englith liberty, they met 
all hardfhips with pleafure compared with: thofe: they fuffered in their 
own country, from the hands of thofe that fhould have been their 
friends—They nourifhed up by: your indulgence? They grew up by 
your neglect of them. As foon as you began to care about them, that 
care was exercifed in fending perfons to rule them in one department 
and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies of deputies to fome mem- 
bers of this Houfe, fent to {py out their liberties, to mifreprefent their 
ations, and to prey upon them.—Men whofe behaviour on many occa+ 
fions, has caufed the blood of thefe fons of ‘liberty to recoil within 
them.—Men promoted to: the higheft feats of juftice, fome, who to my 
knowledge, were glad, by going tova foreign country, to efcape being 
brought tothe bar of a court of juftice in their own.—They protected 
by your arms; They have nobly taken up arms: in your defence, have 
exerted a valour, amidt their conftant and’ laborious induftry, for the 
defence of a country whofe frontier was drenched: in blood, while its - 
interior parts yielded all its little favings to your emolument. And be- 
lieve me, remember I this day told you fo, ‘that fame {pirit of freedom 
which atuated-that people at firft will accompany them ftill: but pru- 
dence forbids me to explain myfelf farther. God knows, I do not at 
this time fpeak from any motives of party heat; what I deliver are the 
genuine fentiments of my heart. However fuperior to me in gene- 
ral knowledge and experience the refpectable body of this Houfe may bey 
yet Iclaim to know more of America than mot of you, having feen 
nad been converfant in that country. The people, I believe, are as truly 
¥ sti loyal 
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loyal as any fubjects the King has, but a people jealous of their Liberties 
and who will vindicate them, if ever ae fhould be violated: but he 
fabject is too delicate—I will fay no more.” 

During the debate on the bill, the fupporters of it infifted much on 

he Colonies being virtually reprefented in the fame manner as Leeds, 
8h ey and fome other towns were, A recurrence to this plea wasa 
virtual acknowledgement, that there ought not to be taxation without 
reprefentation, It was replied, that the connexion between the ele@torg - 
and non-electors, of Parliament in Great Britain was fo interw ovelly 
from both being equally liable to pay the fame common tax, 4s to giy 
fome fecurity of property to the latter; but with refpect to taxes laid by. 
the Britifh Parliament, and paid by the Americans, the fituation of the 
parties was reverfed, Inftead of both partics bearing a proportionable 
fhare of the fame common burden, what was laid on the one, was aie 
fo much taken off from the other, > 

The bill met with no oppofition in the Houfe of Lords, and on the | 
god of March, 17965, it received the royal affent. ‘The night after it 
pafled, Dr. Franklin, wrote to Mr. Charles Thomfon, “-The fun of 
liberty isfet, you muft light up the candles of induftry and economy.” 
Mr, ‘Thomfon anfwered, ‘* He was apprehenfive that other lights would 
be the confequence,” and foretold the oppofition that fhortly took place, 
On its being fuggefted from authority, that the ftamp officers would not 
be fent from Great Britain; but fele@ed from among the Americans, _ 
the Colony agents were defired to point out propes perfons for the pure 
pofe. They generally nominated their friends, which affords a pre- 
- fumptive proof, that they fuppofed the act would have gone down, In 
this opinion they were far from being fingular. ‘That the Colonifts 
would be ultimately obliged to fubmit to the ftamp at, was at firft com= 
monly believed, both in England and America, ‘The framers of it, in 
particular, flattered themfelves that the confufion which would arife upon 
the difufe of writings, and the infecusity of property, which would ree 
fult from ufing any other than that required by law, would compel the 
Colonies, however reluCtant, to ufe the ftamp paper, and confequently 
to pay the taxes impofed thereon: they therefore boafted that it was a 
law which would executeitfelf, By the terms of the ftamp a@, it was not 
to take effet till the firft day of November, a period of more than feven: 
months after its pafling. "This gave the Colonifts an opportunity for 
feifurely canvafling the new fubject, and examining it fully on every fide, 
Yn the firft part of this interval, ftruck with aftonithment, they lay in 
filent conlernation, and could, not determine what courfe to pugires By 
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degrees they recovered their recollection, Virginia led the way in op- 
‘pofition to the flamp aét. Mr. Patrick Henry brought into the Honfe 
of Burgeffes of that Colony, the following refolutions, which + were fub- 
ftantially adopted : 

Refolved, That the firft adventurers, fettlers of this his Majefty’s Co- 
ony and dominion of Virginia, brought with them and tranfmitted to 
‘their pofterity, and all other his Majefty’s fubjedts, fince inhabiting in this 

his Majefty’s faid Colony, all the liberties, privileges, and immunities 
that have at any time been held, sri and poffefled by the people of 
_ Great Britain. 
Refolved, That by two royal charters, granted by King James the 
| Firt, the Colonies aforefaid are declared, and entitled to all liberties, 
privileges, and immunities of denizens, and natural fubjeéts, to all intents 
and purpofes as if they had been abiding, and born within the realm of 
England. 
_ Refolved, That his Majefty’s liege people, of this his ancient colony, 
‘have enjoyed the rights of being thus governed by their own aflembly, 
in the article of taxes, and internal police, and that the fame have never. 
been forfeited, or yielded up, but have been conftantly recognized by 
the king and people of Britain. : 
Refolved, therefore, ‘That the general affembly of this Colony, toge- 
ther with his Majefty, or his fubftitutes, hay ve, in their reprefentative 
capacity, the only exclufive right and power, to lay taxes and impofts 
upon the inhabitants of this Colony, and that every attempt to veft fuch 
power in any other perfon or perfons whatfoever, than the general affem- 
bly aforefaid, is illegal, and unconftitutional, and unjuft, and hath a_ 
manifeft tendency to deftroy Bfitifh, as well as American liberty, 

Refolved, That his Majefty’s Hege people, the inhabitants of this 

Colony, are not bound to yield obedience to any law or ordinance 
whatever, defigned to impofe any taxation whatever upon them, other 
than the laws or ordinances of the general aflambly aforefaid. 

Refolved, That any perfon, who fhall, by fpeaking or writing, affert _ 

Or maintain, that any perfon or perfons, other than the general affem- 

bly of this Colony, have any right or power to impofe, or lay any taxa- 

tion on the people here, fhall Be deemed an enemy to this his Majefty’ s 
- Colony. 
Upon reading thefe refolutions, the boldnefs and novelty of ther 
affected one of the members to fuch a degree, that “he cried outs 
“Treafon! Treafon!” Thcy were, neverthelefs, well received by the 
people, and immediately forwarded to the, other provinces. ‘They cir. 
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culated extenfively, and gave a fpring to all the difcontented. at 
they appeared, moft were of opinion, that the act would be quietly 
adopted. Murmurs, indeed, were commony but they feemed to be 
fuch,-as would foon die away. The countenance of fo refpectable a 
Colony as Virginia, confirmed the wavering, and emboldened the 
timid. Oppofition to the ftlamp aé, from that period, affumed a 
bolder face. ‘The fire of liberty blazed forth from the prefs; fome 
well-judged publications fet the rights of the Colonifts in a plain, but — 
ftrong point of view. ‘The tongues and the pens of the well-informed 
citizens laboured in kindling the latent fparks of patriotifm., 'Thé : 
flame fpread from breaft to breaft, till the conflagration became general. 
In this bufinefs, New-England had a principal fhare. The inhabitants 
of that part of America, in particular, confidered their obligations to 
the mother-country for paft favours, to be very inconfiderable. They 
were fully informed, that their forefathers were driven by perfecution — 
to the woods of America, and had there, without any expence to the — 
parent ftate, effected a fettlement amidft rude creation. Their refent- 
ment forthe invafion of their accuftomed right of taxation was not fe 
much mitigated by the recollection of late favours, as it was heightened 
by the tradition of grievous fufferings, to which their anceftors, by the 
rulers of England, had been fubjected. The defcendants of the exiled, 
perfecuted, Puritans, of the laft century, oppofed the ftamp act with 
the fame fpirit with which their forefathers were actuated, when 
they fet themfelves againft the arbitrary impolitions of the houfe of : 
Stuart. | 

The heavy burdens, which the operation of the ftamp att would haved 
impofed on the Colonifts, together with the precedent it would eftablith 
of future exactions, furnifhed the American patriots with arguments; 
calculated as well to move the paffions, as to convince the judgments of 
their Fellow. Colonifts, In great warmth they exclaimed, * If the. 
Parliament has a right to level the ftamp duties, they may, by the fame 
authority, lay on us impofts, excifes, and other taxes, without end,. 
till their rapacity is fatisfied,. or our abilities are exhaufted: We cannot’ 
at future elections, difplace. thefe men, who fo lavifhly graat away out 
property. Their feats and their power are independent of us, and it) 
will reft with their generofity where to ftop, in: saghi tsadaer the. €Xe 
pences of government from their own to our fhoulders,” 

It was fortunate for the liberties of ‘America, that news-papers were: 
the fubje&t of a heavy ftamp duty. Printers, when uninfluenced by, 

government, have generally arranged themfelves on the fide of libertys. 
3 . 
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‘nor are they lefs remarkable for attention to the profits of their pro- 
feffion. A ftamp duty, which openly invaded the firft, and threatened 
a great diminution of the laft, provoked their united zealous oppofition. 
They daily prefented to the public, original differtations, tending to 
prove, that if the ftamp act was fuffered to operate, the liberties of 
America were at an end, and their property virtually transferred to 
their Trans-Atlantic fellow-fubjects. The writers among the Ameri- 
cans, ferioufly alarmed for the fate of their country, came forward, 
with effays, to prove, that agreeable to the Britifh Confitution, taxa- 
tion and reprefentation were infeparable, that the only conftituticnal 
mode of raifing money from the Coloniits was by‘atts of aes own le. 
giflatures, that the Crown poffeffed no farther power than that of requi- 
fition, and that the parliamentary right of taxation was confined to the 

Mother Country, and there originated, from the natural right of man, 
7 to do what he pleafed with his own, transférred by confent from the 
‘eleGtors of Great Britain to thofe whom they chofe to reprefent them : 
in parliament, They alfo infifted much on the mifapplication of public 
money by the Britith miniftry. Great pains were taken to inform the 
Colonifts of the large fums annually beftowed on penfioned favourites, 
and for the various purpofes of bribery. ‘Their paffions were enflamed 
by high-coloured reprefentations of the hardfhip of being obliged to 
pay the earnings of their induftry into a Britifh oes f well pa 
to be a fund for corruption. 

The writers on the American fide were oppofed by arguments, drawn 
from the unity of the Empire; the neceffity of one fupreme head, the 
unlimited power of parliament, and the great numbers in the Mother 
Country, who, though legally difqualifed from voting at elections, 
were, neverthelefs, bound to pay the taxes impofed by the reprefenta- 
tives of the nation. "To thefe objections it was replied, that the very 
idea of fubordination of parts excluded the notion of fimple, undivided 
unity. That as England was the head, fhe could not be the head and 
the members too—that in all extenfive empires, where the dead uni- 
formity of fervitude did not prevent, the fubordinate parts had many 
local privileges and immunities—that between thefe privileges and the 
-fapreme common authority, the line was extremely nice ; but neverthe- 
lefs, the fupremacy of the head had an ample field of exercife, without 
arrogating to itfelf the difpofal of the property of the unreprefented 
fubordinate parts. ‘To the affertion, that the power of parliament was 
unlimited, the Colonifts replied, that before it could conftitutionally 
exercife that power, it mutt be conftitutionally formed, and that, there- 
fore, it muft at leaft, in one of its branches, be conftitated by thie peo- 
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ple over whom it exercifed unlimited power. ‘That with refpect 8 
Great Britain, it was fo conftituted—with refpeét to America it was 
not. ‘They therefore inferred, that its power ought not to be the fame 
over both countries. ‘They argued alfo, that the delegation of the peo- 
ple was the fource of power in regard to taxation, and as that delegas 
tion was wanting in America, they concluded, the right of parliament 
to grant away their property could not exift. ‘That the defective res 
prefentation i in Great Britain fhould be urged as an argument for tax- 
ing the Americans, without any reprefentation at all, proved the in- 
croaching nature of power. Inftead of convincing the Colonifts of the 
propriety of their fubmiffion, it demonftrated the wifdom of their re- 
fiftance ; for, faid they, ‘ one invafion of natural right is made the 
juftification of another, much more injurious and oppreffive.” 
‘The advocates for parliamentary taxation laid great ftrefs on the 
tights, fuppofed to accrue to Great Britian, on the fcore of her having 
reared up and proteted the Englifh fettlements in America at great 
experice. It was, on the other hand, contended by -the Colonitts, 
that in all the wars which were common to both countries, they had 
taken their full fhare, but in all their own dangers, in all the difficul- 
ties belonging feparately to their fituation, which did not immediately | 
concern Great Britain, they were left to themfelves, and had to ftrug- 
gle.through a hard infancy; and in particular, to defend nee 
without any aid from the Parent State, againft the numerous favages in 
their vicinity. ‘That when France had made war upon them, it was 
not on their own account, but as appendages to Great Britain. That 
confining their trade for the exclufive benefit of the Parent Sate, was an 
ample compenfation for her protection, and a fufficient equivalent for 
their exemption from parliamentary taxation. ‘That the taxes impofed 
on the inhabitants of Great Bricain were incorporated with their mann. 
faGures, and ultimately fell on the Colonifts, who were the cone 
-fumers. pu a 
The advocates for the ftamp act alfo contended, that as the Parlia- 
ment was charged with the defence of the Colonies, it ought to poffefs 
the means of defraying the expences incurred thereby. The fame at- 
‘gument had been ufed by King Charles the Firft, in fupport of fhip 
‘money ; and it was now anfwered in the fame manner, as it was by the 
patriots ofthat day. «That the people who were defended or protected 
were the fitteft to judge of and to Bore the means of defraying the 
expences incurred on that account.” %In the mean time, the minds of 
‘the Americans underwent a totai transformation. Inftead of their late 
peaceable and fteady attachment to the Britifh nation, they were daily 
; advancing: 
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advancing to the oppofite extreme. A new mode of difplaying refent- 
ment againft the friends of the ftamp act. began in Maffachufetts, and 
was followed by the other Colonies. A few gentlemen hung out, early 
in the- “morning, Auguft 14, on the limb of a large tree, towards the 


entrance of Bofton, two effigies, one defigned for the ftamp mafter, the - 


other for a jack boot, with a head and horns peeping out at‘the top, 
Great numbers both from town and country came to feethem, A fpirit 
of enthufiafm was diffufed among the fpeCtators, In the evening the 
whole was cut down and cartied in ig pee by the populace fhouting 
as liberty and property for ever; no ftamps.” They next-pulled down 
a new building, lately erected by Mr, Oliver the ftamp matter, They 
then went to his houfe, before which they beheaded his effigy, and at 
the fame time broke his windows. Eleven days after, fimilar violences 
were repeated. ~ The mob attacked the houfe of Mr. William Storey 
| deputy regifter of the court of admiralty—broke his windows—forced 
‘into his dwelling houfe, and deftroyed the books and files belonging to 
the faid court, and ruined a great part of his furniture. They next pro- 
eeeded to the houfe of Benjamin Hallowel, Comptroller of the cuftoms, 


and repeated fimilar excefles, and drank and deftroyed his liquors, — 


They afterwards proceeded to the houfe of Mr, Hutchinfon, and foon 
demolifhed it: They carried off his plate; furniture, and apparel, and 
fcattered or deftroyed manufcrips and other curious and’ ufeful papers 
which for thirty years he had been collecting. About half a dozen of 
the meaneft of the mob were foon after taken up and committed, but they 
either broke jail, or otherwife efcaped all punifhment. The town of 
* Bofton condemned the whole proceeding, and for fome time, private 
gentlemen kept watch at night, to prevent further violence. 

Similar difturbances broke out in the adjacent Colonies, nearly about 
the fame time. On the 27th Auguft, 1765, the people in New-Port 


in Rhode Ifland, exhibited three efligies intended for Meffieurs Howard, 


Moffatt, and Johnfon, in a cart with halters about their necks, and after 
hanging them ona gallows for fome time, cut them down and burnt 
them, amidft the acclamations of thoufands, On the day following; the 
people colleéted at the houfe of Mr. Martin Howard, a lawyer, who 
had written in defence of the right of parliament to tax the Americans, 
and demolifhed every thing that belonged to it, They proceeded to 
Dr. Moffatt’s, who, in converfation, had fupported the fame right, and 

made a fimilar devaftation of his property, 
In Conneéticut they exhibited effigies in fundry places, and Mate 
‘wards committed them to the flames. 4 
in New-York, the ftamp mafter having refigned, the ftamp papers 
3K 2 ‘were 
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were taken into Fort George, by Lieutenant Governor Colden, Noy. 
1. The people, difliking his political fentiments, broke open his 
ftable, took out his coach, and carried it in triumph throu gh the prin- 
cipal ftreets to the gallows. On one end of this they fufpended the 
efligy of the Lieut. Governor, having in his right hand a ftamped bill, 
of lading, and in the other a figure of the devil. After fome time, 
they carried the apparatus to the gate of the fort, and from thence to 
the bowling-green, under the muzzles of the guns, and burned the 
whole amid the acclamations of many thoufands. They wept thence — 
to Mayor James’ houfe, ftripped it of every article, and confumed the 
whole, becaufe he was a friend to the ftamp act. : 
The next evening the mob re-aflembled, and infifted upon the Lieu, 
_ tenant Governor delivering the ftamped papers into their hands, and 
threatened, in cafe of a refufal, to take them by force. After fome — 
negociation, it was agreed that they fhould be delivered to the corpo- 
ration, and they were depofited in the city hall, Ten boxes of the 
fame, which came by another conveyance, were burned, 

‘The ftamp a@ was not lefs odious to many of the inhabitants of the — 
Britifh Wedt-India iflands, than to thofe on the continent of North 
America. The people of St. Kitts obliged the ftamp officer and his” 
deputy to refign. Barbadoes, Canada, and Halifax, fubmitted to the act. 

But when the fhip which brought the ftamp papers to Philadelphiag 
firk appeared round Gloucefter Point, all the veflels in the harbour 
hoifted their colours half matt high. ‘The bells. were rung muffled till - 
evening, and every countenance added to the appearance of fincere 
mourning, A large number of people affembled, and endeavoured ta 
procure the refignation of Mr. Hughes, the ftamp diftributor. He 
held out long, but at length found it neceflary to comply. 

As opportunities offered, the affemblies generally paffed refolutionsy 
afferting their exclufive right to lay taxes on their conffituents. The 
people, in their town meetings, inftructed their reprefentatives to op- 
pofe the ftamp a&. Asa fpecimen of thefe, the inftructions given to 
‘Thomas Forfter, their reprefentative, by the freeholders and other in-— 
habitants of the town of Plymouth, are fubjoined, In thefe the yeo. 
manry of the country fpoke the determined language of freedom. 
After expreffing the higheft efteem for the Britifh conftitution, and fet- 
ting forth their grievances; they proceeded as follows: 

“ You, Sir, reprefent a people, who are not only defcended from 
the firft fettlers of ‘this country, but inhabit the very {pot they firft . 
poffefled. Here was firft laid the foundation of the Britifh empire, in 
this part of America, which, ae a vey {mall beginning, has in- 

creafed 
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ereafed and fpread in a manner very furprifing, and almoft incredibles 
efpecially, when we confider, that all this has been effected without 
the aid or affiftance of any power on earth; that we have defended, 
protected, and fecured ourfelves againft the invafions and cruelties of 
favages, and the fubtlety and inhumanity of our inveterate and natu- 
ral enemies, the French; and all this without the appropriation of any 
tax by flamps, or ftamp atts, laid upon our fellow fubjeéts, in any 
part of the King’s dominions, for defraying the expence thereof. 
This place, Sir, was at firft the afylum of liberty, and we hope, will 
ever be preferved facred to it, though it was then no more than a bar- 
ren wildernefs, inhabited only by favage men and beafts. To this 
place our fathers, (whofe memories be revered) poffeffed of the prin- 
ciples of liberty in their purity, difdaining flavery, fled to enjoy thofe 
_ privileges, which they had an undoubted right to, but were deprived | 
of, by the hands of violence and oppreffion, in their native country. 
We, Sir, their pofterity, the freeholders, and other inhabitants of 
this town, legally affembled for that purpofe, poffeffed of the fame fen- 
timents, and retaining the fame ardour for liberty, think it our in- 
difpenfable duty, on this oceafion, to exprefs to you thefe our fentis 
ments of the ftamp a¢t, and its fatal confequences to this country, and 
to enjoin upon you, as you regard not only the welfare, but the very 
being of this people, that you (confiftent with our allegiance to the 
King, and relation to the government of Great Britain) difregarding 
all propofals for that purpofe, exert all your power and influence in 
oppofition to the ftamp act, at leaft till we hear the fuccefs of our pe- 
titions for relief, We likewife, to avoid difgracing the memories of 
‘our anceftors, as well as the reproaches of our own confciences, and 
the curfes of pofterity, recommend it to you, to obtain, if poffible, 
_, in the honourable houfe of reprefentatives of this province, a full and 
Sia affertion of our rights, and to’have the fame entered on their 
: “public records, that all generations yet to come may be convinced, 
‘that we have not only a juft fenfe of our rights and liberties, but that 
we never, with fubmiffion to Divine Haken will be flaves to 
‘any power on earth.” 

The expediency of calling a continental Congrefs to be compofed of 
_ deputies from each of the provinces, had early occurred to the people 
of Maffachufetts. The affembly of that province paffed a refolution in 
favour of that meafure, and fixed on New-York as the place, and the 
Hetond Tuefday of OGober, 1765, as the time for holding the fame. Soon 
after, they fent circular letters to the fpeakers of the feveral affemblies, 
Fequelting their concurrence, xP firft advance towards continential 
; union 
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union was feconded in South-Carolina, before it had been agreed to by 
any Colony to the fouthward of New-England. ‘The example of this — 
province had a confiderable influence in recommending the meafure to 

others, who were divided in their opinions, on the propriety of it. 

The affemblies of Virgina, North-Carolina, and Georgia, wena 
prevented, by their governors, from fending a deputation to this Con. — 
grefs. ‘Twenty-eight deputies from Maflachufetts, Rhode-Ifland, 
Conneticut) New-York, New-Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and South Carolina, met at New-York; and after mature — 
deliberation agreed ona declaration of their rights, and ona ftatement 
of their grievances. They. afferted in ftrong terms, their exemption 
from all taxes, not impofed by their own reprefentatives. ‘They alfo 
concurred ina petition to the King, and memorial to the Houfe of © 
Lords, and a petition to the Houfe of Commons. The Colonies that — 

- were prevented from fending their reprefentatives to this Congrefs, — 

- forwarded petitions, fimilar to thofe which were adopted by the de- — 
puties which attended. i : oe hl 

While a variety of legal and illegal methods were adopted to oppofe — 
the ftamp act, the firft of November, on which is was to commence its 
operation, approached. ‘This in Bofton was ufhered in by a funeral 
tolling of bells. Many fhops,and ftores were fhut. The effigies of | 
the planners and. friends of the ftamp act were carried about the ftreets - 
in public derifion, and then torn in pieces by the enraged populace, 

Tt was remarkable that though a large crowd was affembled, there was . 

not the leaft violence or diforder. ; a | 

At Portfmouth in New-Hampfhire, the morning of Nov. 1. was 
uthered in with tolling all the bells in town. In the courfe of the days 

notice was given to the friends of liberty to attend her funeral. A 

_ coffin neatly ornamented, infcribed with the word Liberty in large let= 

ters, was carried to the grave. The funeral proceffion began from the 
ftate houfe, attended with two unbraced drums. While the inhabi- 
tants who followed the coffin were in motion, minute guns were firedy 

and continued till the corpfe arrived at the place of interment. Then an 
oration in favour of the deceafed was pronounced, It was fcarcely 
ended. before the corpfe was taken up, it having been perceived that 
fome remains of life were left, at which the infcription was immedi. 
ately altered to) ‘ Liberty. revived,”* The bells immediately exe 
changed their melancholy for amore joyful found, and fatisfaction ap- 
peared in every countenance. ‘The whole was conducted with decency 

and without injury or infult to any man’s perfon or property. a 24 
In Maryland; the effigy of the Samp matter, on one fide of which 

was, 
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"Was written; « Tyranny,” on the other, ec Oppreffion,’ ’ and acrofs 
- the breaft, “Damn my country, T’ll get money,” was carried through 
the ftreets from the place of confinement to the whipping poft, and 
from thence to the pillory. After fuffering many indignities, it was 
firft hanged and then burnt. | 

_ The general averfion to the ftamp act was, by fimilar methods, in 
a variety of places demonftrated. It is remarkable, that the proceeds . 
ings of the populace on thefe occafions, were carried on with decorum 
and regularity. They were ndt ebullitions of a thoughtlefs mob, but 
for the moft part planned by leading men of character and influences 
who were friends to peace and order, 'Thefe, knowing well that the 
bulk of mankind are more led by their fenfes than by their reafon, 
conducted the public exhibitions on that principle, with a view of makes 
ing the ftamp a@ and its friends both ridiculous and odious, 

Though the ftamp act was to have operated from the firft of Novents 
ber, yet legal proceedings in the court were carried on as before, 
Veffels entered and departed without ftamped papers. ‘The printers 
boldly printed and circulated their newfpapers, and found a fufficient 
j number of readers, though they ufed common paper, in defiance of the 
act of parliament. In moft departments, by common confent, bufinefs 
was carried on as though no ftamp act had exifted. This was accom. 
pained by fpirited refolutions to rifque all confequences, rather than 
- fubmit to ufe the paper required by law. While thefe matters were 
in agitation, the Colonifts entered into affociations againft importing 
Britifh manufadtures, till the £ famp act fhould be repealed. In this 
manner Britifh liberty was made to operate againft Britith tyranny. 
“Agreeably to the free conftitution of Great Britain, the fubje&t was 
at liberty to buy, or not to buy, as he pleafed. By fufpending their | 
future purchafes till the repeal of the ftamp act, the Colonifts made it 

the intereft of merchants and manufacturers to folicit for that repeal. 
They had ufually taken off fo great a proportion of Brjtifh manu- 
factures, that the fudden ftoppage of all their orders, amounting an- 
nually to feveral millions fterling, threw fome thoufands in the 
Mother Country out. of employment, and induced them, from a regard 
to their own intereft, to advocate the meafures wifhed for by America. 
The ; petitions from the Colonies were feconded by petitions from the 
merchants and manufa¢turers of Great Britain. What the former prayed 
for as a matter of right, and connected with their liberties, the latter 
alfo folicited from motives of immediate advantage. In order to fe- 
medy the deficiency of Britith goods, the Colonifts betook ‘themfelves 


sto a variety of neceflary domeftic manufactures, In a little time, 
| large 
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large quantities of coarfe and common cloaths were brotight to markets : 
and thefe, though dearer, and of a worfe quality, were cheerfully pres. | 
ferred to. fimilar articles imported from Britains That woo! might not 
be wanting, they entered into refolutions to abftain from eating lambs. 
Foreign elegancies were generally laid afide. The women were as 
exemplary as the men in various inftances of felf-denial. With great 
readinefs, they refufed every article of decoration for their perfons, 
and of luxury for their tables. Thefe reftriftions, which the Colonifts 
had voluntarily impofed on themfelves, were fo well obferved, that — 
multitudes of artificers in England were reduced to great diftrefsy and 
fome of their moft flourifhing manufactories were; in a great meafure, — 
at a ftand. An affociation was entered into by many of the fons of | 
liberty, the name given to thofe who wete oppofed to the ftamp att, by 
which they agreed “ to march with the utmoft expedition, at their own — 
proper coft and expences with their whole force, to the relief of thofe 
that fhould be in danger: from the ftamp act, or its promoters and 
abettors, or any thing relative toit, on account of any thing that may 
have been done in oppofition to its obtaining.” This was fubfcribed 
by fo many in New York and New England, that nothing but a re- q 
peal could have prevented the immediate commencement of a civil war. 
From the decided oppofition to the ftamp att, which had been 
adopted by the Colonies, it became neceflary for Great Britain to en-— 
force or repeal it. Both methods of proceeding had fupporters. ‘The | 
oppofers of a repeal urged arguments, drawn from the dignity of the . 
nation, the danger of giving way to the clamours of the Americans, 
and the confequences ‘of weakening parliamentary authority over the 
Colonies. On, the other hand, it was evident, from the determined 
oppofition of the Colonies, that it could not be enforced without a 
civil war, by which, in every event, the nation muft bea loffer. In the 
courfe of thefe difcuffions, Dr. Franklin was examined at the bar of — 
the Houfe of Commons, aid gave extenfive information on the ftate 
of American affairs, and the impolicy of the ftamp aét, which contri- 
‘buted much to remove prejudices, and to produce a difpofition that 
was friendly to a repeal. | | 3 
Some fpeakers of great weight, in both Houfes of Parliament; de- 
‘nied their right of taxing the Colonies. ‘The moft diftinguifhed fup- 
porters of this opinion were Lord Camden in the Houfe of Peers, and 
Mr. Pitt in the Houfe of Commons. The former, in ftrong languages 
faid, « My pofition is this, I repeat it, I will maintain it to my laft 
hour. Taxation and reprefentation are infeparable, ‘This pofition is 
founded on the laws ofnature, It is more, it is itfelf an eternal law 
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efnature. For whatever is a man’s own is abfolutely his own. No 
man has a right to take it from him without his confent. Whoever 
attempts te do it, attempts an injury } whoever doés ity commits @ . 
robbery.” Mr, Pitt, with an original boldnefs of expreffion, juftified if 
the Colonitts in oppofing the ftamp act. You have no fight,” faid . 
he, “to tax Ameriéa rejoice that America has refitted. Three 
‘millions of our fellow fabjees fo loft toevery fenfe of virtue, as tamely 
to give up theit liberties; would Ns fit inftraments to make flaves of | 
the reft.” He concluded with giving his advice, that the ftamp a&t be 
xepealed abfolutely, totallys and immédiately;—that the reafon for the — 
sxepeal be affigned, that it was fourided on anérroaeous principle. “ At | 
_ the fame time,” faid hey * let the fovereign authority of this country 

over the Colonies, be afferted in as ftrong terms as can be devifed, and 

be made toextend to every point of- legiflation whatfoever ; that we 

may bind their trades confiné theif manufactures; and exercife every 

power, except that of taking their money out of their pockets without 

their confent.”” The approbation of this illuftriows ftatefman, whofe 

diftinguifhed abilities had faifed Great Britain to the higheft pitch of — 
renown, infpired thé Americans with additional confidence, in the 

rectitude of theit claims of exémption from parliamentary taxation, and 

amboldeiied them to farther oppofitiony when at a future day, as fhall 

be hereafter related, the project of an American révenue was tefumed. 
After much debating, arid two pfrotéfts in the Houfe of Lords, and 
pafling an at “for fecuring the dependence of America on Great . 
Britain,”’ the repeal of the ftamp act was finally carried March 18, 1766. 

"This event gave great joy in London. Ships in the river Thames dif. 
played their colours; and houfés were illuminated all over the city. 

Tt was no fooner known in America, than the Colonifts refcinded their 

refolutions, and recommenced their mercantile intercourfe with the 

Mother Country. They prefented their homefpun cloaths to the poodry 

and imported more largely than ever. The churches refounded with 

thankfgivings, and their public and private rejoicings knew no bounds. 

By letters; addreffes, and other means, almoft all the Colonies fhewed 
“unequivocal marks of acknowledgement and gratitude. So fuddena 

-ealm recovered after fo violent a ftorm, is without a parallel in hiftory. 

_ By the judicious facrifice of one law, the parliament of Great Britain 

procured an acquiefcence in all that remained. 

There were enlightened patriots, fully impreffed with an idea, that 
the immoderate joy of the Colonifts was difproportioned to the ade 
Vantage they had gained. 

The ftamp a@, though repealed, was not repealed on American prin. 

Vou. I, | 3L 3 "ciples, 
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ciples. The preamble afligned as the reafon thereof, « That the cola 


fecting the feveral duties. and revenues, as by the faid aét was diretted, 
would be attended with many inconveniencies, and produétive of con= 
fequences. dangerous to the commercial interefts of thefe kingdoms.” 


Though this reafon was a good one in England, it was by no means | 


_ fatisfactory in America. At the fame time that the ftamp a&t was re-. 


pealed, the abfolute, unlimited fupremacy of parliament was, in wordsy — 


afferted. The oppofers of the repeal contended for this as effential, 


the friends of that meafure acquiefced in it to ftrengthen their partys; 


and, make fure of their object. Many of both fides thought, that the 
dignity of Great Britain required fomething of the kind to counterba- 
lance the lofs of authority, that might refult from her yielding to the 


_ clamours of the. Colonifts. The aét for this purpofe was called thé 


Declaratory A&t, and was in principle more hoftile to American rights, 
than the ftamp aét; forit annulled thofe refolutions and aéts of the 


Provincial Affemblies, in which they had afferted their right to ex-_ 


emption from all taxes, not impofed by their own reprefentatives ; and . 


- alfo enatted, «* That, the parliament had, and of right ought to havey 


power to bind the Colonies, in all cafes whatfoever.” 


The bulk of the Americans, intoxicated with the advantage they had 3 


gained, overlooked this ftatute, which, in one comprehenfive fentences 


not only deprived them of liberty and property, but of every right _ 
incident to humanity. They confidered it as a falva for the honour of « _ 


parliament, in repealing an at, which had fo lately received theiz fanc- _ 


tion, and’flattered themfelves it would remain a dead letter, and that 


/ although the right of taxation was in words retained, it would never ~ 


be exereifed. Unwilling to contend about paper claims of ideal fupre-. _ 


macy, they returned to their habits of good humour with the Parent . 


State, . 

The repeal of the ftamp act, in a relative connection with all its cir- 
cumftances and confequences, was the firft direct ftep to American in- 
dependency. ‘The claims of the two countries were not only left un- 


ie J 
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‘decided, but a foundation was laid for their extending ata future pe- | 
riod, to the impoffibility of a compromife. Though for the prefent. P 
Great Britain receded from enforcing her claim of American revenues , 
a numerous party, adhering to that fyftem, referved themfelves for Pl 


more favourable circumiftances to enforce it; and at the fame time the 
Colonifts, more enlightened on the fubje@, and more fully convinced 
of the rectitude of their claims, were encouraged to oppofe i it, under 
whatfoever form it fhould appear, or under whatfoever difguife it 
fnould cover itfelf 


gi 
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’ Blevated with the advantage they had gained, from that day for- 
ward, inftead of feeling themfelves dependent on Great Britain, they 
‘conceived that, in refpee to commerce, fhe was dependent on them, 
It infpired them with fuch high ideas of the-importance of their trade, 
~ that they confidered the Mother Country to be brought under greater 
obligations to them, for purchafing her manufactures, than they were ° 
to her for protection and the adminiftration ef civil government. 
_ The Freemen of Britifh America, impreffed with the exalting fenti- 
ments of patriotifm and of liberty, conceived it to be within their 
power, by future combinations, at any time to convulfe, if not to 
bankrupt, the nation from which they fprung. 

Opinions of this kind were ftrengthened by their local’ fituation, fae 
wouring ideas, as extenfive as the unexplored continent of which they 
~ were inhabitants. While the pride of Britons revolted at the thought 
_ of their Colonies refufing fubjection to that Parliament which they 
obeyed, the Americans with equal haughtinefs exclaimed « fhall the 
petty ifland of Great Britain, f{carce a fpeck on the map of the world, 
controul the free citizens of the great continent of America ?’” 

Thefe high founding” pretenfions would have been harmlefs, or at 
moft, fpent themfelyes in words, had not a ruinous policy, untaught 
by recent experience, called them into ferious action. ‘Though the 
ftamp act was repealed, an American revenue was {till a favourite ob- 
ject with many in Great Britain. The equity and the advantage of 
taxing the Colonifts by parliamentary authority were very apparent 
to their underftandings, but the mode of effecting it,. without hazard- 
ing the public tranquility, was not fo obvious. Mr. Charles Town- 
fend, afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer, pawned his credit to 
accomplifh what many fo earneftly defired. He accordingly brought 
into parliament, in 1767, a bill for granting duties in the Britifh Co. 
lonies on glafs, paper, painters colours, and tea, which was afterwards 
enafted into a law. If the fmall duties impofed on thefe articles had 
preceded the ftamp att, they might have pafied unobferved: but the 
late difeuffions occafioned by that aét, had produced amongft the Co-. 


_ Jonifts, not only an animated conviction of their exemption’from par- - 


Tamentary taxation, but a jealoufy of the defigns of Great Britain, 
The fentiments of the Americans on this fubje&t bore a great refem- 
blance to thofe of their Britifh gogntrymen of the preceding century, 
in the cafe of fhip money, ‘The amount of that tax was very moderate, 
" jittle exceeding twenty thoufand pounds, - It was diftributed upon the 
people with equality, and expended for the honour and advantage of 
_ the kingdom; yet all thefe circumftances coyld not reconcile the people 
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of England. to the impofition, It was entirely arbitrary. « By the 
fame right,”’ faid they, « any othep tax may be impofed.” In like - 
_manner the Americans confidered thefe {mall duties in the nature of: 
an entering wedge, defigned to. make way for others, which would be. 
greater and heavier, In a relative connection with late acts of Parlia- 
ment, refpecting domeftic manufactures and foreign commerce, laws for 
impofing taxes on Britifh commodities exported to the Colonies, formed 
a complete circle of oppreffion, from which there was no poffibility 
of efcaping, The Colonifts had been, previoully, reftrained from ma~ 
‘nufacturing certain articles for their own confumption, Other ads 
confined them to the exclufive ufe of Britifh merchandize, The addi- — 
tion of duties put them wholly in the power and difcretion of Great 
Britain; ‘ We are not,” faid they, “ permitted to import fromany | 
Nation, ad than our own Parent State, and have been in fome cafes, 
_by. her reftrained from manufacturing for ourfelves, and fhe claims a, 
right to do fo in every -inftance which is incompatible with her ine — 
tereft. ‘To thefe reftrictions we have hitherto fubmitted, but fhe now _ 
rifes in her demands, and impofes duties on thofe commodities, the, 
purchafing of which, elfewhere than at her. market, her law forbids, 
and the manufa@uring of which for our own ufe, fhe mays any mo~ 
ment fhe pleafes, reftrain, If her right is valid to lay a fmall tax, it 
is equally fo to lay a large one, for from the nature of the cafe, fhe 
muf be guided exclufively by her own opinions of our ability, amd of — 
the propriety of the duties fhe may impofe. Nothing is left for us but ~ 
to complain and pay.” They contended that there was no real diffe. 
rence between the principle of thefe new duties and the ftamp act, they — 
were both defigned to raife a revenue in America, and in the fame 
manner, "The payment of the duties impofed by the ftamp a@, might 
have been eluded by the total difufe of ffamped paper, and fo might 
the payment of thefe duties, by the total difufe of thofe articles on 
_ which they were laid, but in neither cafe, without great difficulty. 
- 'The Colonifts were. therefore. reduced to the hard alternative of being 
obliged totally to difufe articles of the greateit neceflity in human life, 
or to pay a tax without their confeat, ‘The fire of oppofition, which’ 
had been fmothered by the repeal of the ftamp a@, burned afreth againit 
the fame principle of taxation, exhibited in its new form, Mr. , Dick- 
enfon, of Pennfylvania, on. this occafion prefented to the palslie a 
| feries of letters figned the Farmer, proving the extreme danger which’ ct 
threatened the liberties of America, from thein, acquiefcence in a pre 
cedent which might eftablifh the claim of parliamentary taxation, ; 
They were written with great animation, and were read with uty M 
common, 
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. Common avidity. Their reafoning was fo convincing, that many of 
the candid and difinterefted citizens of Great Britain acknowledged 
that the American oppofition to parliamentary taxation was juftifiable. 
‘The enormous fums which the ftamp aét would have colle@ed, had 
» thoroughly alarmed the Colonitts for their property. It was now de- 
-monitrated by feveral writers, efpecially by the Pennfylvania Farmer, 
_ that a {mall tax, though more fpecious, was equally dangerous, as it 
eftablifhed a precedent which eventually annihilated American pro- 
-perty. ‘The declaratory a@, which at firft was the fubjeét of but a 
_few comments, was now dilated upon as a foundation for every fpe~, 
cies of oppreffion; and the fmall duties lately impofed were confidered 
as the beginning of a train of much greater evils. ite 
Had the Colonifts admitted the propriety of raifing a parliamentary 
_fevenue among them, the erection of an American board ef commif. 
»fioners for managing it, which was about this time inftituted at Boftén, 
oN would have been a convenience rather than an injury; but united as 
they were in fentiments, of the contrariety of that meafure to their 
natural and conttitutional rights, they ill brooked the innovation, 
As it was coeval with the new duties, they confidered it as a certain 
evidence that the project of an extenfive American revenue, notwith. 
ftanding the repeal of the ftamp ad, “was ftill in contemplation. A 
diflike to Britith taxation naturally produced a diflike to a board which 
was to be inftrumental in that bufinefs, and occafioned many infults to 
its commiffioners, a 
Bit lhe revenue ad of 1767 produced refolves, petitions, addreffes, 
and remonftranoes, fimilar to thofe with which the Colonifts oppofed 
| the ftamp ace < It alfo gave rife to a fecond affociation for fufpending 
farther importations of Britifh manufadtures, till thefe offenfive duties 
Should be taken off. “ Uniformity, in thefe meafures, ws promoted 
by a circular letter from the Affembly of Maffachufetts to the fpeakers 
of other affemblies.’ ‘This ftated the petitions and reprefentations, 
which they had forwarded againft the late duties, and ftrongly pointed 
out the great difficulties, that muft arife to themfelves and their cone 
ftituents, from the ‘operation: of aéts of parliament impofing duties on 
the unreprefented American Colonies, and requefted a reciprocal free 
communication on public affairs. Moft of the Provincial Affemblies, 
as they had opportunities of deliberating on the fubject, approved of 
the proceedings of the Maflachufetts Affembly, and harmonized with 
_ them in the meafures which they had adopted. In refolves, they ftated 
their rights, in firm but decent language ; and in petitions, they Cale 
dite ets | or 
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for a peel! of the late ats, which they confidered as ni 
on their liberties. . 

It is not unreafonable to fanny that the Minifter who planned: 
thefe duties, hoped that they would be regarded :as regulations of 
trade. He might alfo prefume, that as they amounted only to an 
inconfiderable fum, they would not give any alarm. The circular 
Jetter of the Maffachufetts Affembly,’ which laid the foundation for 3 
united petitions againft them, gave, therefore, great offence. Lord : 
Hillfborough, who had lately been appointed Secretary of State for — 
the American department, wrote letters to the governors of the re- 
{pective provinces, urging them to exert their influence, to prevent 
the affemblies from taken any notice ofit, and he called on the Mafla- 
chufetts Affembly to refcind their proceedings on that fubje@, This 
meafure was both injudicious and irritating. ‘To require a public — 
body to refcind a refolution, for fending a letter, which was already 
fent, anfwered, and acted upon, was abad fpecimen of the wifdom of 
the new minifter. To call a vote, for fending a circular letter to invite 
the affemblies of the neighbouring colonies to communicate together 
in the purfuit of legal meafures to obtain a redrefs of grievances, a : 
- flagitious attempt to difturb the public peace,” appeared to the Colonifts : 

a very injudicious application of harfh epithets to their conftitutional 
_uight of petitioning. To threaten a new houfe of affembly with diffolu- 
tion, in cafe of their not agreeing to refcind an aé& of a former affembly 
which was not executory, but executed, clathed no lefs with the dijtates 
of common fenfe, than the conftitutional rights: of Britifh Colonifts. The 
propofition for refcinding was negatived, by a majority of ninety-twoto 
feventeen. ‘The affembly was immediately diffolved, as had been threat. 
ened. This procedure of the new Secretary was confidered by the Co- 
lonifts as an attempt to fupprefs all communication of fentiment between 
them, and to prevent their united fupplications from reaching the royal — 
ear. Itanfwered noone valuable purpofe, but naturally tended to mifchief, 

The bad humour, which from fucceflive irritation already too much 
prevailed, was about this-time, June 10, 1768, wrought up toa high 
pitch of refentment and violence, on occafion of the feizure of Mr, | 
Hancock's floop Liberty, for not having entered all the wines fhe had 
brought from Madeira. The popularity of her owner, the name of the 
floop, and the general averfion to the board of commiffoners and patlia- 
mentary taxation, concurred to inflame the minds of the people. They — 
refented the removal of the floop from the wharf, as implying an aps 
prehenfion of a refcue. They ufed every means in their power to ins 
terrupt the officers in the execution of their bufinefs ; and numbers 


{wore 
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fwore that they would be revenged, Mr. Harrifon the collector, Mr. 
Hallowell. the comptroller, and Mr. Irwine the infpeGtor of i imports 
and exports, were fo roughly handled, as to bring their lives in danger. 
The windows of fome of their houfes were broken, and the boat of the 
| colle@or was dragged through the town, and burned on the common. 
Such was the temper and difpofition of many of the inhabitants, that 
the commiffioners of the cuftoms thought proper to retire on board the 
Romney man of war; and afterwards to Caftle William. The com- 
miflioners, from the fit moment of their inftitution, had been an eyes 
_ fore to the people of Bofton, This, though partly owing to their 
active zeal in detecting fmugeglers, principally arofe from the affociation 
~ which exifted in the minds of the inhabitants, between that board and ~ 
an American revenues The declaratory a of 1766, the revenue a& of 
_ 1767; together with the pomp and expence of this board, fo difpro- 
'portionate to the fmall income of the prefent duties; confpired to con- 
‘vince not only the few who were benefited by fmuggling, but the great 
_ body of enlightened freemen, that farther and greater impofitions of 
_ parliamentary taxes were intended. In proportion, as this opinion .. 
| gained ground, the inhabitants became more difrefpedtful to the exes 
cutive officers of the revenue, and more difpofed, in the frenzy of pa- 
triotifm, to commit outrages on their, perfons and property. The 
conftant bickering that exifted between them and the inhabitants, to-. 
gether with the fteady oppofition given by the latter to the difcharge 
of the official duties of the former, induced the commiffioners and 
friends of the American revenue, to folicit the proteétion ofa regular 
force, to be ftationed at Bofton. In compliance with their withes, his 
Majefty ordered two regiments and fome armed veffels to repair thither, 
for fupporting and affifting the officers of the cuftoms in the execution 
oftheir duty, This reftrained the ative exertion of that turbulent 
fpirit, which fince the paffing of the late revenue laws had revived, | 
but it added to the pre- exifting caufes thereof, 


_ When it was reported in Bofton, that one or more regiments were — 
ordered there, a meeting of the inhabitants was called, and a commit. 

; tee appointed to requeft the Governor to iffue precepts for convening — 
a general aflembly. He replied, « that he could not comply with — : 
their requeft, till he had received his Majefty’s commands for that. 

purpofe.” The anfwer being reported, September 13, fome {pirited 

fefolutions were adopted. In particular, it was voted, that the fele@ 
‘men of Bofton fhould write to the fele&t men of other towns, to proe . 
pote, that a convention be held, of deputies from each, to meet at 
Fancvil-hall, in Bofton, on the 22d anne It was afterwards voted, 
|  & That 
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«s That as there isapprehenfion in the minds of many, of an approaching: _ 
war with France, thofe inhabitants, who are not provided, be requefted 
to farnifh themfelves forthwith with arms.’ , 

Ninety-fix towns, and eight diftritts, patie to the propofal made by 
the inhabitants of Bofton, and appointed deputies to attend a conven- 
tion, but the town of Hatfield refufed its concurrence; When the depus — 
ties met, they conduéted themfelves with moderation; difclaimed alt 
legiflative authority, advifed the people to pay the greateft deference to 
government, and to wait patiently for a redrefs of their grievances from | 
his Majefty’s wifdom and moderation, After ftating to the world the 
caufes of their meeting, and an account of their proceedings, they dif- 
folved themfelves, after a fhort feffion, and went home. 

Within a day after the convention broke up, the expe€ted regiments 
arrived, and were peaceably received. Hints had been thrown out by ~ 
fome idle people that they fhould not be permitted to eome on fhore. Pre- 
parations were made by the captains of the men of war in the harbour; to 
fire on the town, in cafe oppofition had been made to their landing; but " 
the crifis for an appeal to arms was not yet afrived. It was hoped by 
fome, that the folly and rage of the Boftonians would have léd theny 
to this rath meafure, and thereby have afforded an opportunity for — 
giving them fome naval and military corre€tion, but both prudence and * 
policy induced them to adopt a more temperate line of conduct. 

While the contention was kept alive by the fucceflive irritations, 
which have been mentioned, there was, particularly in Maffachufetts, 2 
fpecies of warfare carried on between the royal governors, and the pros 
vincial.aflemblies. Each watched the other with all the jealoufy, which — 
ftrong. diftruft could infpire. The latter regarded the former as inftru+ 
ments of power, wifhing ro pay their court to the Mother Counttys al 


by curbing the fpirit of American freedom, and the former kept & of 


ftrigt eye on the latter, left they might fmooth the way to independences 
at which they were charged with aiming. Lieutenant Governor 
Hutchinfon, of Maffachuffetts, virtually challenged the aflembly to a 
difpute, on the ground of the controverfy between the two countries. 
‘This was accepted by the latter, and the fubjeét difcuffed with all the 
{ubtilty of argument, which the ingenuity of either party could fuggeft. 
Whe war of words was not confined to the Colonies,. While the 
American affemblies paffed refolutions, afferting their exclufive rightto 
tax their conftituents, the Parliament by refolves afferted their unlimited 
fupremacy in and over the Colonies. While the former; in their pub- 
lic a€ts, difclaimed all views of independence, they were fucceflively re- ot 
» prefented in parliamentary refolves, men fpeeches, and addreffes from 4 
‘ Lords 
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Lords and Commons, as being in a ftate of difobedience to law and go-= 


vernment, and as having proceeded to meafures fubverfive of the con- 


 ftitution, and manifefting a difpofition to throw off all fubordination 


to Great-Britain. 
In February, 1769, both Houfes of Parliament went one ftep beyond 


all that had preceded. ‘They then concurred in .a joint addrefs to his 


Majefty, in which they expreffed their fatisfattion in the meafures his 
Majefty had purfued—gave the ftrongeft affurances, that they would 
effetually fupport him in fuch farther meafures as might be found ne- 


_ceflary to maintain, the civil magiftrates in a due execution of the — 


| laws, in Maflachufett’s-Bay, and befeeched him * to dire@ the go- 


vernor to take the moft effectual methods for procuring the fulleft infor- 


mation, touching all treaféns or mifprifions of treafons committed 


within the government, fince the 30th day of December, 1767; and to 


_ tranfmit the fame, together with the names of the perfons who. were 


i moft active in the commiffion of fuch offences, to oné of the fecretaries 
of ftate, in order that his Majefty might iffue a fpecial commiffion for 


enquiring of, hearing, and determining, the faid offences, within the 


realm of Great Britain, purfuant to the provifions of the ftatute of the 


g5th of King Henry the 8th.” The latter part of this addrefs, which 
propofed the bringing of delinquents from Maflachufetts, to be tried at 


 atribunal in Great Britain, i for crimes ‘committed in ) America, sinks 


went many fevere animadverfions. 

It was afferted to be totally inconfiftent with the fpirit of the conftie 
tution, for in England a man charged with a crime, had a tight to be 
tried in the country in which his offence was fuppofed to have been 


committed. ‘ Juftice is regularly and impartially adminiftered in our 


court,” faid the Colonifts, ‘* and yet by direction of Parliament, offend~ 
ers are to be taken by force, together with all fuch perfons as may be 


pointed out as witnefles, and carried to England, there to be tried ina 
_ diftant land, by a jury of firangers, and fubjeét to all the difadvantages 
which feck from want of friends, want of witnefles, and want of 
| “money.” 


_ The Honfe of Burgeffes of Virginia met foot after official accounts 


of the joint addreffes of Lords and Commons on this fubje& reached 


America ;andinafew daysafter their meeting, paffed refolutions exprefling 


_ their exclufive right to tax their conftituents, and their tight to peti- 


‘tion their Sovereign for redrefs of grievances, and the lawfulnefs of 
procuring the concurrence of the otherColonies in praying for the 


royal interpofition i in favour of the violated rights of America; and 


; that all trials for treafon, or for any crime whatfoever, committed in 


_ Vol, I, | 3M : ne that 
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that Colony, ought to be before his Majefty’s courts anbih the faid 


Colony; and that the feizing any perfon refiding in the faid Colony, | 


fufpected of any crime whatfoever committed therein, and fending fuch 
perfon to places beyond the fea to be tried, was highly derogatory of 
the rights of Britith fubjeCts.” \’The next day Lord Botetourt, the go- 
vernor of Virginia, fent for the Houfe of Burgeffes and addrefled them 
as follows: ‘ Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Houfe of Burgeffes, 


I have heard of your refolves, and augur ill of their effects. You have | 


_made it my duty to diflolve you, and you are diflolved accordingly.” 
The Affembly of North- Carolina adopted refolutions, fimilar to thofe 
of Virginia, for which Tyron their governor diffolved them. The 


members of the Houfe of Burgeffes in Virginia, and of the Affembly — 


of North-Carolina, after their diffolution, met as private gentlemen, 
chofe their late fpeakers moderators, and adopted refolutions againft im- 
porting Britifh goods, ‘The non-importation agreement was in this 
manner forwarded by the very. meafures which were intended to curb 


the ‘Apirit of American freedom, from which it {prung. Meetings of — 
the affociators were regularly held in the various provinces. Commit. 
tees were appointed to examine all veflels arriving from Britain. Cen- 


{ures were freely paffed on fuch as refufed to concur in thefe affociations, 
and their names publifhed in the newfpapers as enemies to their country. 
The regular aéts of the Provincial Aflenn es were not fo much refpected 
and obeyed as the decrees of thefe comm 
general, as well obferved as could be aoened, notwithftanding there 


tees, the affociations were in 


were fome collufions. The fear of mobs, of publi ic refentment and ~ 


contempt, co-operating with patriotifm, preponderated over private in- 
tereft and convenience. One of the importing merchants of Bofton, 
who hefitated in his compliance with the determination of the inhabi- 
_ tants, was waited upon by a committee of tradefmen, with an axeman 
and carpenter at their head, who informed him, “ that one thoufand 
men were waiting for his anfwer, and that if he refufed to comply, 
they could not. tell what might be the confequence.” He complied) ey 
the newfpapers foon after publifhed, that he did it voluntarily. 

~~". In Bofton, Lieut. Governor Hutchinfon endeavoured to promote a 
counter affociation, but without effect. . The friends of importation ob- 


jeGted, that till Parliament made provifion for the punifhment of the 


confederacies againft importation, a counter-aflociation would anfwer 
no other purpofe, than to expofe the affociators to popular rage. 

-'The Boftonians, about this time, went one ftep farther. ‘They re- 
{hipped goods to Great Britain, inftead of ftoring them as formerly, 
This was refolved upon in a town meeting, on the information of an 


3 inhabitant, — 
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_ jnhabitant, who coffimunicated a letter that he had lately received from a 


Member of Parliament, in which it was faid, “ that thipping back ten 
thoufand pounds worth of goods would do more than ftoring a hundred 
thoufand.” This turned the fcale, and procured a majority of votes 
for re-fhipping. Not only in this, but in many other inftances, the 
violences of the Colonifts were foftered by individuals in Great Britain. 


_A namber of thefe were in principle with the Americans, in denying 
- the right of Parliament to tax them, but others were more influenced by 


a fpirit of. oppofition to the minifterial majority, than by a regard to 


the conftitutional liberties of either country. 


fore folicited by the fame 


| 'The non-importation agreement had now lafted fome time, and by 


| degrees had become general. Several of the colonial affemblies. had 


been diffolved, or prorogued, for afferting the rights of their confti- 
tuents. ‘The royal governors, and other friends to an American revenue, 
were chagrined. ‘The Colonifts were irritated. Good men, both in 


/ England and America, deplored thefe untoward events, and beheld with 


concern an increafing ill humour between thofe, who were bound by in- 
tereft and affection to bé friends to each other. 

In confequence of the American non- importation agreement, founded 
in oppofition to the duties in 1767, the manufacturers of Great Britain 
experienced a renewal of the diftrefies, which followed. the adoption of 
fimilar refolutionsin the ye i 1765, the repeal of thefe duties was there- 


dence, which had procured the repeal of the 
fiamp act. The rulers of Great Britain ated without decifion. Inftead of 
perfevering in their own fyftem of coercion, or indeed in any one uniform | 
fyftem of colonial government, they firuck out a middle tine, embarrafled 
with the confequences, both of feverity and of ‘lenity, and which was 
without the complete benefits of either. Soon after the fpirited addrefs 


to his Majefty, laft mentioned, had paffed both Houfes of Parliament, 
affurances were given for repealing all the duties impofed in 1767, CXmiahh 
~ gepting that of three-pence per pound on tea? 


Anxious on the one hand to eftablifh parliamentary fupremacy, i on 
the other, afraid to ftem the torrent of oppofition, they conceded enongh 
to weaken the former, and yet not enough to fatisfy the latter, Had 
Great Britain generoufly repealed the whole, and for ever relinquifhed all. 
claim to the right, or even the exercife of the right of taxation, the union 
of the two countries might have lafted for ages. Had fhe ferioufly de- 
termined to compel the fubmiflion of the Colonies, nothing could have 
been more unfriendly to this defign, than her repeated conceflions to 
their reiterated affociations. ‘The declaratory att, and the refervation of 
the duty on tea, left the caufe of contention between the two countries in 


3 Ma full 
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full force; but the former was only aclaim on paper, and the latter — 


might be evaded, by refufing to purchafe any tea on which the parlia- 
mentary tax was impofed, The Colonitts, therefore, conceiving that 
their commerce might be re-newed, without eftablifhing any precedent 
injurious to their liberties, relaxed in their aflociations, in every particu- 
lar, except tea, and immediately recommenced the importation of all 
other articles of merchandife, A political calm once more took place. 


‘The Parent State' might now have clofed. the difpute for ever,.and ho«- | 


nourably receded, without a formal relinquifhment of ‘her claims, 
Neither the refervation of the duty on tea, by the Britith Parliament, 
nor the exceptions made by the Colonifs, of importing no tea, on which 
a duty was impofed, would, if they had -been left to’ their own opera= 
tion, have difturbed the returning harmony of the two countries. 
Without frefh irritation, their wounds might have hea ed, and not a {ear 
been left behind. \ 


; \ 
Thefe two abortive attempts to raife a parliamentary revenue in 


America, caufed a fermentation in the minds of the Colo ifts, and gave 
birth to many inquiries refpeCting their natural rights, eh: and 
reafonings on this fubject produced a high fenfe of liberty, aid @ Benegal 


conviction that there could be no fecurity for their property, if they ; 


were to be taxed at the difcretion of a Britith Parliament, in which they, 
were unreprefented, and over which they had no eontroul. A determi. 
nation not only to oppofe this new claim of taxation, but to keep.a ftriG 
watch, left it might be eftablithed in fome difeuifed form, took poffef, 
fion of their minds. | sn . 
ft commonly happens in the difcuffion of doubtful claims between 
ftates, that the ground of the original difpute infenfibly changes, When 
the mind is employed in inveftigating one fubjet, others aflociated with 
it, naturally prefent themfelves, In the courfe of inquiries on the fub. 
ject of parliamentary taxation, the reftriGion on ‘the trade of the Colo. 
nifts—the neceflity that was impofed on them to purchafe Britith and, 
other manufactures, loaded with their fall proportion of all taxes paid 
by thofe who made or fold them, became more generally known. 
While American writers were vindicating their country from the charge 
of contributing nothing to the common expences of the empire, they 
were led to fet off to their credit, the difadvantage of their being: con= 
fined exclufively to purchafe fuch manufa@ures in Britain, They ins 
- flituted calculations, by which they demonftrated that the monopoly of 


their trade, drew from them greater fums for the {upport of government, — 


than were ufually paid by an equal number of their fellow citizens of 
Great Britain; and that taxation, fuperadded. to fuch amonepoly, would. 
athe | leave | 
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Teave them in a ftate of perfe¢t uncompenfated flavery. The inveftiga- 
tion of ‘thefe fubjeéts brought’ matters into view which the friends of 
union ought to have kept out of fight, Thefe ¢ircumftances, together 
with the extenfive population of the Eaftern States, and their adventur- 
ous fpirit of commerce, fuggefted to fome bold fpirits, that not only 
Britifh taxation, but Britith navigation laws, were unfriendly to the in- 
terefts of America. Speculations of this magnitude fuited well with 
the extenfive views of fome capital merchants, but never would have 
roufed the bulk of the people, had not new matter brought the difpute 
between the two countries to a point, in which every individual was 
interefted, 

On reviewing the condué of the Britith miniftry refpeCting the Colo- 
nies, much weaknefs as well as folly appears. For a fucceflion of years 
there was a fteady purfuit of American revenue, but great inconfiftence 
in the projects for obtaining it, In one moment the Parliament was 
for enforcing their laws, the next for repealing them. “Doing and. un- 
doing, menacing and fubmitting, ftraining and relaxing, followed 
each other in alternate fucceffion. The object of adminiitration, though 
twice relinqnifhed as to prefent efficiency, was invariably purfued, but 
without any unity of fyftem, 

On the gth of May, 1769, the King i in his {peech to Parliament 
highly applauded their hearty concurrence, in maintaining the execution 
of the laws in every part of hisdominions. Five days:after this {peech, 
Lord Hillfborough, Secretary of State for the Colonies, wrote to Lord 
Botetourt, governor of Virginia: ‘ I can take upon me to affure you, 
notwithftanding informations to the contrary, from men with factious 
and feditious views, that his Majefty’s prefent adminiftration have at no 
time-entertained a defign to propofe to Parliament to lay any farther 
taxes upon America, for the purpofe of raifing a revenue, and that it is 
at prefent their intention to propofe the next feffion of Parliament, to 
take off the duties upon glafs, paper, and colours, upon confideration of 
fuch duties having been laid contrary to the true principles of com- 
merce.”? The governor was alfo informed, that “ his Majefty relied 
upon his prudence and fidelity, to make fuch an explanation of his 
Majefty’s meafures, as would tend to remove prejudices, and to re- 
eftablith mutual confidence and affection between the Mother Country 
‘and the Colonies.” In the exact fpirit of his inftructions, Lord Bote- 
tourt addreffed the Virginia Aflembly as follows: ‘* It may poffibly be 
objected, that as his Majefty’s prefent adminiftation are not immortal, 
theirfucceflors may be in¢lined to attempt to undo what the prefent mi- 
pifters fhall have attempted to perform, and to that objection I can give 

but 
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but this anfwer, that it is my firm opinion that the plan I have ftated 
to you will certainly take place, that it will never be departed from; 
and fo determined am I for ever to abide by it, that I will be content to 
be declared infamous, if Ido not to. the lat hour of my life, at all 
times, in all places, and upon all occafions, ‘exert every power, with 
which I either am, or ever fhall be legally invefted, in order to 


obtain and maintain for the continent of America, that fatisfaction. 


which I have been authorifed to promife this day, by the confidential 
fervants of our gracious Sovereign, who, to my certain knowledge, 
rates his honour fo high, that he would rather part with his crown, than 
preferve it by deceit,” 

Thefe affuranceswere received with tranfports of joy by the Virginians, 
'They viewed them as pledging his Majefly for fecurity, that the late de- 
fion for raifing a revenue in America was abandoned, and Sealer more 
to be refumed. The Aflembly of Virginia, in anfwer to Lord Bote- 
tourt, expreffed themfelves thus: ‘* We are fure our moft gracious fove- 
reign, under whatever changes may happen in his confidential fervants, 


will remain immutable in the ways of truth and juftice, and that he is ~ 


incapable of deceiving his faithful fubjects ; and we efteem your Lord- 


fhip’s information not only as warranted, but even fan¢tifed by the ~ 


royal word.” _ | | . 

How far thefe folemn engagements with the Americans were obferved, 
fubfequent events will demonttrate. In a perfe€t reliance on them, moft 
of the Colonifts returned to their ancient habits of good humour, and 
flattered themfelves that no future Parliament would undertake to give 
or grant away their property. 

From the royal and minifterial affurances given in favour of America 
in the year 1769, and the fubfequent repeal in 1779, of. five fixths of 
the duties which had been impofed in 1767, together with the confe- 
quent renewal of the mercantile intercourfe between Great Britain and 
the Colonies, many hoped that the contention between the two coun- 
tries was finally clofed. In all the provinces, excepting Mafflachufetts, 
appearances feemed to favour that opinion. Many incidents operated 
there to the prejudice of that harmony, which had begun elfewhere to 
return. The ftationing a military force among them was a fruitful 
fource of uneafinefs. ‘The royal army had been brought thither, with 
the avowed defign of enforcing fubmiffion to the Mother Country. 
Speeches from the throne, and addreffes from both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, had taught them to look upon the inhabitants as a faétious, turbu- 
lent people, -who aimed at throwing off all fabordination to Great 


Britain. They, on the other: hand, wete aceuftomed to look upon the | 
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foldiery as inftraments of tyranny, fent on purpofe to dragoon them out 
of their liberties. 

Reciprocal infults foured the tempers, and mutual injuries hebittered 
the paffions, of the oppofite parties: befides, fome fiery fpirits who 
thought it an indignity to have troops quartered among them, were 
conftantly exciting the towns-people to quarrel with the foldiers. 

On the 2d of March, a fray took place near Mr. Gray’s ropewalk, 
between a private foldier of the 29th regiment and an inhabitant. 
The former was fupported. by his comrades, the latter by the rope- 


" makers, till feveral on both fides were involved in the confequences. 


On the 5th a more dreadful fcene was prefented. The foldiers, when 
under arms, were prefled upon, infulted, and pelted, bya mob armed 
with clubs, fticks, and.fnowbails covering ftones: they were alfo dared 
to fire. In this fituation, one of the foldiers who had received a blow; 
in refentment fired at the fuppofed aggreffor. This was followed by a 
fingle difcharge from fix others.. Three of the inhabitants were killed, 
and five were dangeroufly wounded, ‘The town was immediately in 
commotion. Such was the temper, force, and number of the inhabi- 
tants, that nothing but an engagement to remove the troops out of the 
town, together with the advice of moderate men, prevented the townf- 
men from falling on the foldiers.. ‘The killed were buried in one vault, 
and in a mot refpeétful manner, to exprefs the indignation of the inha- 
tants at the flaughter of their brethren by foldiers quartered among 
them, in violation of their civil liberties, Prefton the captain who 
commanded, and the party which fired on the inhabitants, were com- 
mitted to jail, and afterwards tried. .'The captain and fix of the men 


were acquitted. Two were brought in guilty of manflaughter. It 


appeared on the trial, that the foldiers were abufed, infulted, threatened, 

and pelted, before they fired. Itwasalfo proved, that only feven guns 
were fired by the eight prifoners. ‘Thefe circumftances induced the 
jury to make a favourable verdift, The refult of the trial reflected 
great honour on John Adams and Jofiah Quincy, the council for the 
prifoners, and alfo on the integrity of the jury, who ventured to give an 
upright verdict, in defiance of popular opinions. ; 
_ ‘The events of this tragical night funk deep in the minds of the people, _ 

and were made fubfervient to important purpofes. -‘The anniverfary of 
it was obferved with great folemnity.. Eloquent orators were fucceffively 
employed to deliver an annual oration, to preferve the remembrance of 
it frefh in their minds. On thefe occafions the bleflings of liberty—the 
horrors of flavery—the dangers of a ftanding army—the rights of the 
Colonies, and a variety of fuch topics were prefénted to the public 
| view 
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view, uiier their moft pleafing and alarming forms. Thefe annual 
erations adminiftered fuel to the fire of Ss and kept it burning 
with an inceflant flame. 

The obftacles to returning nd ihuet; which have already beén men- 
tioned, were increafed, by making the governor and judges in Maffa- 
chufetts independent of the province. Formerly, they had been paid 
by yearly grants from the Affembly, but about this time provifion was 
made for paying their falaries by the crown. This was refented as 2 
dangerous innovation, as an infraction of their charters, and as deftroy~ 
ing that balance of power which is effential to free governments. That 
the Crown fhould pay the falary of the chief juftice, was reprefented 
by the Affembly, as a fpecies of bribery, tending to bias his judicial 
determinations. They made it the foundation for impeaching Mr. 
Juftice Oliver, before the Governor, but he excepted to their proceed- 
ings as unconftitutional. The Affembly, neverthelefs, gained two. 
points: they rendered the governor more odious to the- inhabitants, 
and increafed the public refpe@ for themfelves, as the counterpart of the 
Britifh Houfe of Commons, and as guardians of the rights of the people. 

A -perfonal animofity between Lieut. Governor Hutchinfon and fome 
diftinguifhed patriots in- Maffachufetts, contributed to perpetuate a 
flame of difcontent,in that province after it had elfewhere vifibly abated. 
This was worked up, in the year 1773, to a high pitch, by a fingular 
combination of cireumftances. Some letters had been written, in the 
courfe of the difpute, by Governor Hutchinfon, Lieut. Governor 
Oliver, and. others, in Bofton, to perfons in power and officein Eng- 
land, which contained a very unfavorable reprefentation of the ftate 
of public affairs, and tended to fhew the neceffity of coercive meafures, 
and of changing the chartered fyftem of government, to fecure thé 
obedience of the province. Thefe letters fell into the hands of. Dr,- 
Franklin, agent of the province, who tranfmitted them to Bofton. Thé 
indignation and animofity which was excited on the receipt, of this, 
knew no bounds. The Houfe of Affembly agreed on a petition and 
remonftrance to his Majeity, in which they charged their Governor 
and Lieut. Governor with being betrayers of their trufts and of the 
people they governed, and of giving private, partial, and falfe informa- 
tion. They alfo, Jan. 29, 1774, declared them enemies to the Colonies, 
and prayed for juftice againft them, and for their {peedy removal from 
their places. Thefe charges were carried through by a nae “ 7 
_ eighty-two to twelve. 

This petition and remonftrance ‘bans tranfmitted to England, the 
merits of it were difeufled before his Majefty’s privy-council, After an 

hearing: 
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heatitie béfote that board; in which Dr. Franklin reprefented the pro- 


"Vince of Maffachufetts, the Governor and Lieut, Governor were acquitted. 


p Mi.  Wedderbumne, who defended the accufed sagt fervants, in: ‘the 


, 
at 


Pnbiades ds the puncte of the difputes between the two countries, It 
was no proteétion to this venerable fage, that being the agent of Maffa- 
chuffets, he conceived it his duty to inform his conftituents of letters 
written on public affairs, calculated to overturn their chartered contti- 
tution. The age, re{pectability, and high literary chara¢ter of the fub- 
ject OF Mr. Wedderburne’s philippic, turned the attention of the public 


nthe tranfaGion. The infult offered to’ one of their public agents, 


and efpecially to one who was both the idol and ornament of his native 
countiy, fank deep in the minds of the Americans. That a faithful 
fetvant,; whom they loved and almoft adored, fhould be infulted for 
difchatging his official duty, rankled in their hearts. Dr. Franklin 
was alfo immediately difmiffed from the office of deputy poft-matter ge- 
nieral, which ke held under the crown. It was not salty by his tranf- 


but 6 his popular writings in favout of America. Two pieces of his, 


is particular, had lately attracted a large fhare of public ; attention, and 


had an extenfive influence on both fides the Atlantic. The one pur- 
ported to be an edict from the King of Pruffia, for taxing the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain, as de{cendants of emigrants from his dominions. 
"The othér vi was entitled, « Rules for teduci ing a great empire to a fmall 
one.” ‘In both thefé he had expofed the claims of the Mother Country, 
and the proceedings of the Britith miniftry, with the feverity of poig- 


mand fatire. 


For ten years thete had now been but little intermiffion to the. ditt 
putes Between Great Btitain and her colonies. Their refpective claims 
ao never béen’ compromifed on middle ground. The cali which fol 

dwed the repeal of thé ftamp aét, was in a few months difturbed by the 


ieee act of the year 1767. The tranquillity. which followed the re- 


peal” of ‘five fixths of that a@ in the yeat 1779 was nothing more 


‘tla atruce) ~The refervation of the duty on tea, made as an avowed 


evidence of the claims ‘of Great Britain to tax her colonies, kept ; alive y 
the® jealoafy of the colonifts, while at the fame time ‘the Rationing of a 


‘Randing” army in Maffachufetts—the continuance of a board of com- 
smiliieners in ‘Bofton—the conitituting the governors and judges of that 


province independent of the people, were conftant fources of irritation. 
‘The altercations ‘whichy at “this period, were comtnon ‘between the royal 
governors and the principal aflemblies, together with numerous vindica- 

Voz, I ECR tions, 
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_ tions of the claims of America, made the. fubject familiar to the colds 
~nifts. The ground of the controverfy was canvafled in every company. 
The more the Americans read, reafoned, and converfed on the fubjeét, 
the more were they convinced of their right to the. exclufive difpofal of 
their.property. This was followed by. a determination. to refitt all en- 
" ¢roachments on that palladium of Britith liberty. ‘They were as flrongly 
convinced of their right to refufe and reiift parliamentary taxation, ag — 
the ruling powers of Great Britain, of their right to demand and enforce 
their fubmiffion to it. TTR Ne ua sae 
_ The claims of the two countries being thus irreconcileably oppofed 
"to each other, the partial calm which followed the conceffion of Parliae 
ment in 1770, was liable to difturbance from every incident... Under 
fuch circumftances, nothing Jefs than the moft guarded condué& on both 
files could prevent a renewal of the controverfy. Inftead of following 
thofe prudential meafures which would have kept the ground of the difpute 
out of fight, an impolitic {cheme was concerted between the Britifh mi- 
_niftry and the Eaft India Company, which placed the claims of Great 
_ Britain and of her colonies in hoitile array again each other. . 
Matters were now ripe for the utmoft extremities on the part of the 
Americans ; and they were brought on in the following manner :— 
"Though the colonifls had entered into a non-importation agreement 
againft tea, as well as all other commodities from Britain, it had never- 
thelefs found its way into America, though in fmaller quantities than 
‘before. This was fenfibly felt by the Eaft India Company, who had 
now agreed to pay a large fum annually to government; in recompence 
‘for which compliance, and ‘to make up their loffes in other refpects,. i 
they were empowered to export their tea from any duty payable in Bri- 
tain; and in confequence of this permiffion, feveral fhips freighted with 
the commodity vaere fent to North America, and proper agents ap- _ 
pointed for difpofing of it, ‘The Americans Now perceiving that the 
“tax was thus likely to be enforced whether they would or not, deter- 
mined to take every poffible method ‘to. prevent the tea from being 
Janded, as well knowing that it would be impoffible te hinder-the fale, 
fhould the commodity once be brought on fhore. For this purpofe the 
“people affembled in great numbers, forcing thofe to whom the ‘tea was ~ 
 configned to refign their offices, and to promife folemnly never to re-: 
‘fame them ; and committees were appointed to examine the accounts of 
~mérchants, and niake public ‘tefts, declaring fuch as would wae take: r 
them enemies to their country. Nor was this behaviour confined to the 
colony of Maffachuffet’s Bay ; the reft of the provinces entered into the 
: Moa Cede ok be 
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conteft with the fate ‘warmth, and Ha ey the fame refolution to 


Tn the midt of this confufion three site laden with tea arrived at> 


Bolton ; bat fo much were th ie captains alarmed at the dif fpofition which 


feemed to prevail among the people, that they offered, providing they — 
could obtain the proper ‘difcharges from the tea- confignees, cuftomhoufe, 
and governor, to return to Britain without landing their cargoes. The . 
parties ‘concerned, however, though ‘they durft not order the tea to be. 


landed, refufed to grant the difcharges required. ‘The fhips, therefore, 


would have been obliged to remain in the harbour; but the people, ap-_ 


fpeed and fecrecy. The very evening after the above-mentioned dif- 


Indians, boarded the fhips, and threw into the fea their whole cargoes, 


confifting of three hundred and forty-two chefts of tea; after which 


prehenfive that if they remained there the tea would be landed in {mall 
quantities, and difpofed of in {pite of every endeavour to prevent it, 
» refolved to deftroy it at once, ‘This refolution’ was executed with equal 


_ charges had been refufed, a number of people dreffed like Mohawk — 


they retired without taking any ‘further difturbance, or ‘doing ‘any 
more damage. No tea was deftroyed in other places, though the fame ° 


fpirit was every where manifefted. At Philadelphia the pilots were en- ” 
joined not to conduct the veflels up the'river; and at New York, though © 


the governor caufed fome tea to be landed under the protection of a man ~ 
of war, he was obliged to deliver it upto the ioe! of the paiewig to 


prevent its being fold.’ 


The deftruGtion of the tea at Bofton, which nist ieceal in navemles 


1773, was the immediate prelude to the difafters attending civil difcord. 
Government finding themfelves every where infulted and defpifed, re- 
 folved to enforce their authority by all poffible means ; and as Bofton — 
had been the principle fcene of the ‘riots and outrages, it was deter-— 
mined to punifh that city in an exemplary manner. Parliament was 


acquainted by a meffage from his Majetly with the undutiful behaviour 


of the city of Bofton, as well ‘ag of all the colonies, recommending at. 


the fame time the moft vigorous and fpirited exertions to reduce them 


to obedience. | “'Yhe ‘parliament in its addrefs promifed a- ‘ready come ' 


| pliance ; and indeed the Americans, by their {pirited behaviour, had” 
now loft many of their-partifans. It was propofed to lay a fine on the 
town of Bofton equal to the price ‘of the’ tea which’ had been - 


frattory {pirit of ° the inhabitants thould. be” fabdued ‘which it was | 


deftroyed, and to fhut up {ts port by armed verfels ‘until the. te- 


thought maft quickly yield, asa total hop. would thu |e put to their 


A trade, The bill-was ftrongly ‘oppofes en the’ fame crounds that the 
_* 3 N 2 other 
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other had been; and it was predicted, that inftead | af having 
any tendency to reconcile or fubdue the Americans, it would infalli. 
bly exafperate them beyond any poflibility of reconciliation, The 
petitions againft ity: prefented by the colony’s agent, pointed out. 
the fame confequences in the ftrongeft terms, and in the moft pofitive 
manner declared that the Americans never would fubmit to It ; bue 
fuch was the infatuation attending every rank and degree of men, that 
it never was imagined the Americans would dare. to refift the parent 
ftate openly, but in the end would fubmit implicitly to her commands, 
In this confidence a third bill was propofed for the impartial adminiftras 
tion of juttice on fach perfons as might be employed i in the fapprefiien 
of riots and tumults. in the province of Maffachufetts Bay. By this act 
it. was provided, that fhould any perfons acting in that capacity be i in- 
diGed for murder, and not able to obtain a fair trial in the province, 
they might be fent by the governor ta England, or. to fome other CO 
lony, if neceflary, to be ered for the fuppofed crime, 

'Thefe three bills having pafled fo eafily, the miniftry eae a fourth, 
relative to the government of Canada ; which, it. was faid, had not. 
been fettled on any proper. plan, By this bill the extent of that pros 
vince was greatly enlarged; its affairs were put under the direGtion of: 
a council, in which Roman Catholics were to be admitted ; the. Roman 
- Catholic clergy were fecured ‘1 in, their poffeffions, and, the ufual, perquis 
fites from thofe of their own profeffion. The council. above, mentioned 
were to be appointed by the crown, to be removeable at its pleafure s 
and. to be invefted_ with every legiflative. power, excepting that of, tax. 
ation, 

No fooner were thefe laws made known in America, Aiea ee ces 
‘mented; the union of the colonies beyond. any poflibility of diffoly- 
ing. ity, The. affembly of Maffachufetts. Bay had, paffed, a vote, againft 
the judges accepting falaries from the crown, and. put, the, queftion, 
Whether they would accept them as ufgal from, the general aflembly ?, 
Four anfwered in the affirmative ; but Peter Oliver the chief-juftice, res) 
fated, A petition, againtt him, and an accufation, were, brought, before, 
the governor ; but. the latter, refufed the accufation, and. declined. to, in- 
terfere in the matter; but as they fill infifted, for what they. called, 
juttice. againtt, Mr, Oliver, the governor thought, proper to Pub an, ene ta 
the matter by. diffolving | the AEP Ye 
the Bini er bie had bean jotally iesloaall ly ‘and: was thy , 
the moft extrave gant TE of ial among, the. PRBS: aa ‘ 
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eaten, He had been chofen to this office on account of his being 
well acquainted in America, and generally agreeable to the people; but: 
human wifdom could not now point out a method hy which the flame 
could be allayed, The firft at of his office as governor was to remove: 
— the afflembly to Salem, a town feventeen miles diftant, in confequence of 
the late act, When this was intimated to the affembly, they replied by 
- -requefting him to appoint.a day, of public humiliation for deprecating the 
wrath of heaven, but met with. a refufal, When met at Salem, they 
pailed a refolution, declaring the neceflity of a general congrefs compofed. 
of delegates from all the provinces, in, order to take the affairs of the 
colonies at large 1 into confideration ; and five, gentlemen, remarkable for. 
their oppofition to the Britifh meafures, were chofen to reprefent that of 
- Maffachufetts. Bay, They then proceeded. with all expedition to draw up 
a,declaration, containing a detail of the grievances they Jaboured under, 
and. the neceflity. of exerting themfelves againtt lawlefs. powers, they, fet 
- forth the difregard fhown to their petitions, and the attempts of Great 
Britain to.deftroy. their ancient conftitution; and concluded with. ex- 
horting. the inhabitants of the colony to obftraét, by every method in 
their power, fuch evil defigns, recommending at. the fame. time a total 
renunciation of every thing imported from Great Britain till a redrefs of 
grievances, could be procured, ts 

| Intelligence. of this, declaration was. carried. to. the governor. on, the. 
-yery day that it was completed ; on. which he diffolved the affembly. 
‘This, was followed by, an.addrefs from the inhabitants of Salem in favour 
of thofe, of Bofton, and concluding. with thefe remarkable words: *By- 
fhutting up the port of. Bofton, fome imagine that the. courfe of trade 
might be. turned hither, and to our benefit; but nature, in the formation. 
of our harbour, forbids our. becoming rivals.in commerce with. that con-. 
yvenient.mart,; and were it otherwife, we.muft’be dead to every. idea, of. 
juftice, loft to al} feelings of humanity, could we indulge one, thought.to.. 
feize. on wealth, and raife our fortpnes on, the ruin of our faffering neigh-. 
bours.”? 

It had been. fondly hoped. by. the minifterial party at home, that she: 
advantages which other towns of the,colony might derive from. the: ane. 
nihilation of the trade.of Bofton would make them readily: acquiefce in) 
_ the meafure of fhutting up.that port, and: rather rejoice in it than other. 
wife; but the. words of the addrefs abaye. mentioned feemed to preclude» 
all-hope of this kind; and. {ubfequent tranfactions foon manifefted it. to: 
be. totally, vain. No fooner did:intelligence arrive of the.remaining bills: 
pafied in the feffion of. 17745 than the caufe. of. Bofton became :the caufe: 
ofall the colonies. The port- -bill had already occafioned violent com- 

2 motions 
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motions throughout ‘them ‘all. It had been reprobated 3 in - provinctal 
meetings, and retiftance even to the laft had been recommended againft 
fuch oppreffion. In Virginia,’ the 1ft of June, the day on which’ the’ 
port of Bofton was to be fhut up, was held as a day of humiliation, ‘and. a 
public interceflion in favour of America was enjoined. The ftyle of the 


prayer enjoined! at this time was, that ¢ God would give the people ‘one £ 


heart and one mind, firmly to oppofe every invafion of the American 
rights.” "The Virginians, however, did not content themfelves with 
acts of religion, They recommended in the Rrongett’ manner a general 
congrefg of all the colonies, as fully perfiaded that an attempt to tae any 
colony in an arbitrary manner was in reality an tin 9 upon ‘the whole, 
and muft ultimately end in the ruin of them all, 

‘The provinces of New York and Pennfylvanié a, Ciciay were lefs fan- 
gauine than the reft, being fo clofely conneéted in the way of trade with 
Great Britain, that the giving it up ‘entirely appeared a matter of the’ 
moft ferious magnitude, and-not to be thought of but after every other 
method had failed. ‘The intelligence of the remaining bills refpeGting 
Botton, however, {pread a frefh alarm throughout the continent, and | 
fixed thofe who thad feemed to be the moft wavering, ‘rhe propofal of . 
giving up all commercial intercourfe with Britain was again propofed 5 
contributions for the inhabitants of Bofton were raifed in every quarter 5 
_ and they every day received addreffes commending them for the ates 
courage with which they faftained their calamity. , 

The Boftonians on'their part were not wanting in their dhadateue: to 
promote the general caufe. An agreement was framed; which, in imita-"’ 
tion of former times, they called a Solemn League and Covenai ne Aye 


this the fubfcribers moft religioufly bound themfelves to break’ off all” 


- communication with Britain after the month of Augutt enfuing, until the 
‘obnoxious a@s were repealed ; at the fame time they engaged neither to’ 
purchafe nor ufe any goods imported after that time; and to renounce all . 


conneQion with thofe who did, or who refufed to ifabfertbe to this cove. ° 


nant ; threatening to publifh the names of the refractory, which at this” 
time was a punifhment by no means to be defpifed. Agreements of a 
fimilar kind were ‘almoft infantaneovfly entered into throughout all® 
America. General Gage indeed attempted to counterat the: covenant © 
by a proclamation, wherein it’ was declared an illegal and traiterous 
combination, threatening’ with the pains of law fechas fubferibed “or” 


countenanced it. But matters were too far gone for his procliniations® 


to have any effect. The’ Americans retorted the charge of illegality oa" 
his own icp: and infifted that the law allowed fubjects to meet’ 
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in order to confider of their grievances, and affociate for relief from- 


oppreflion, 


Preparations were now made for. balding the general peso fo Pad 


' propofed. Philadelphia, as being the moft centrical and confiderable 


town, was pitched upon for the place of its meeting. ‘The delegates of 
whom it was to be compofed were chofen by the reprefentatives of each 
prov ince, and were in number from two to feven for each colony, though 


“no. province had more ‘than one vote. The firft congrefs which met at 


Philadelphia, 1 in the begining of September 1774, confifted of fifty-one 
delegates. ‘The novelty and importance of the meeting excited an uni- 
verfal attention; and their tranfactions were fuch as could not but fag 


to render them refbePthble. | 


The firft a@ of congrefs was an approbation of the conduct of Malte 
ehufet’s Bay, and an exhortation to continue. in the fame: fpirit with 
which they had begun. Supplies for the futfering inhabitants, whom in- 


deed the operation of the port- -bill had reduced to great diftrefs, were 


ftrongly recommended ; and it was declared, that in cafe of attempts 
to enforce the obnoxious a&s by arms, all America fhould join to aflitt 


i ‘the town of Bofton; and fhould the inhabitants be obliged, during the 
courfe of hoftilities, to remove farther up the country, the lofles they 
‘might fuftain fhould be repaired at the public expence. 


"They next addrefled General Gage by letter; in which, Berar 


~ftated the grievances of the people of Maflachufet’s ph ese they informed 
him of the fixed and unalterable determination of all the other provinces 


_-to fupport their brethren, and’ to oppofe the Britith a€ts of parliament; 


that they themfelves were appointed to watch over the liberties of 


| America; and intreated him to defift from military operations, left. fuch 
_ thoftilities might be brought on as would fruftrate all hopes of reconcili- 
ation with the parent ftate. . 


The next ftep was to publifh the following declaration of their rights, 


ety DecuaraTion oF Ricuts, 

Tue good people of the feveral Colonies of New Hampthire, Matha 
chufett’s-Bay,’ Rhode-Ifland, and Providence Plantations, Conneéticut, 
New York, New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Newcaftle, Kent, and Suffex on 


- Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, 


_ alarmed at the arbitrary proceedings of the Britifh Parliament and Ad- 


. ig eons proceeded to take into their moft’ {erious confideration 


_ miniftration, having feverally ele€ted deputies to meet and fit in General _ 
| Congrefs in the city of Philadélphia, and thofe deputies fo chofen being 


affembled on the 5th day of September, after fettling feteral neceflary 


the 
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‘the beft means of attaining thé tedréfs of grievances. In the firtt places 
they, as Englifhmen, (and as their anceftots, in like cafes, have ufuallir 
done, for afferting and vindicating theit rights and liberties) pie AREY 

That thé inhabitants of the Englith Colonies in North America, by | 
thé immutable laws of nature; the principles of the Englith Conttittion; 
and the feveral Charters or Compacts, have the following RIGHTS :— 

Refolved, wem. con, 1, That they are entitled to life, liberty, and pto- 
Ferty; and have never ceded, to any fovereign power whatever; a tight 
‘to-difpofe of either without their confent. 

Refoved, zc. 2. That our anceftors were, at the finie of their emis 
gration from the Mother-Country, entitled to all the rights, liberties, 
and immunities, of free and natural-born fubjeéts within the realm of 
England. 


Refolved, 7. ¢. 3. T hat, by fuch emigration, they neithet fotfeited, — 
furrendered, nor Jott, any of thofe rights. 5 
Refolved, 7. c. 4. That the foundation of . Englith there and of all 
free government, is a right in the people to participate in their Legifla- 
tive Council; and as the Englith Colonifts are not reprefented, and, 
from their local and other circumftances, cannot properly be reprefented 
_in the Britifh Parliament, they are entitled to a free and exclufive power 
of legiflation, in their feveral Provincial Legiflatures, where their right 
of repréfentation can alone be preferved, in all cafes of taxation and — 
Internal polity, fubje@ only to the negative of their Sovereign, in fuch 
manner as has been heretofore ufed and accuftomed: but, from thé ne- ~ 
‘eéflity of the cafe, and a regard to the mutual interefts of both coun« 
triés, we chearfully confent to the operation of fuch A@s of the Britith 
Parliament as are, bona fide, reftrained to the regulation of our external — 
‘commerce, for the purpofe of fecuring the commercial advantages of the — 
_ whole Empire to the Mother-Country,, and the commercial benefits of 
its réfpeCtive members, excluding every idea of taxation, internal or ex- 
ternal, for Sige? a revenuey on the fubjeéts in. America without their 

confent. 

Refolved, zc. 5. That the refpective Colonies’ are’ entitled to the 
Common Law of England, and, more: efpecially, to the’ great and in. 
eftimable privilege of being tried by their peers of the fees accords 
ing to the courfe of that law. 

Refolved, 6. That they are entitled: to’ the benefit of fuch of: the 
Englith Statutes as exifted at the time of their colonization, and which 
they have, by experience, refpettively. found to be ae to ‘their | 
feveral local and-other circumftancesy 


Refolved, 
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Refolved, zc. 7. 'That thefe, his Majefty’s Colonies, are likewife 
‘entitled to all the immunities and: privileges, granted and confirmed to 
them by Royal Charters, or fecured by their feveral codes of Provincial 
Laws. 

-' Refolved, . ¢. 8. That they have a right peaceably to sffemble, con. 
- fider of their grievances, and petition the King; and that all profecus 

tions, prohibitory proclamations, and commitments for the fame, are 
“illegal. 

Refolved, 2. ¢. 9. That the keeping a ftanding army in thefe Colonies, 
in times of peace, without the confent of the legiflature of that colony 
in which fuch army is kept, is againft law. , 

Refolved, 7. c. 10. It is indifpenfibly neceflary to dob government, 
and rendered effential by the Englifh Conftitution, that the conftituent 


*. -branches of the legiflature be independent of each other; that, there- 


fore, the exercife of legiflative power, in feveral Colonies, by ‘a Council 
| - appointed during pleafure by the Crown, is unconftitutional, dangerous, 
and deftruétive to the freedom of American legiflation. 

All and each of which, the aforefaid Deputies, in behalf of themfelves 
and their conftituents, do claim, demand, and infift on, as their indubit. 
-able rights and liberties, which cannot be legally taken from them, 
altered or abridged by any power whatever, without their own confent, 
by their Reprefentatives in their feveral provincial legiflatures. 
~~ Refolved, x. c. That the following Aéts of Parliament are infringe. 
ments and violations of the tights of the Colonifts; and that the repeal 
of them is effentially neceflary, in order to reftore harmony between 
Great Britain and the American colonies, viz. 

The feveral AG@ts of 4 Geo, III. ch. 15. and ch. 94.—5 Geo, IIIf. 
ch, 25.—6 Geo. III. ch. 52,—7 Geo. III. ch. 41. and ch. 46.— 
°8 Geo. III. ch. 22. which impofe duties for the purpofe of raifing a 
revenue in America, extend the powers of the Admiralty Courts beyond 
their ancient limits, deprive the American fubject of trial by Jury, au- 
thorife the Judges certificate to indemnify the profecutor from damages 
that he might otherwife be liable to, requiting oppreflive fecurity from 
‘a claimant of fhips and goods feized, before he fhall be allowed to defend 
his property, and are fubverfive of American rights. 

~ Alfo 12 Geo, JIL. ch. 24. intituled, ** An Aét for the better fecuring - 
his Majefty’s dock-yards, magazines, fhips, ammunition, and ftores ;” 
'which declares a néw offence in America, and deprives the American 
Fabjeats of a conftitutional trial by Jury of the vicinage, by authorifing 
the trial of any perfon charged with the committing any offence de- 
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fcribed in the faid A@ out of the realm, to be indi¢ted and tried for the 
fame in any fhire or county within the realm. ye 

Alfo the three Ats paffed in the laft Seffion of Parliament, for ftop- : 
ing the. port and blocking up the harbour of Bofton, for altering the 
charter and government of Maffachufett’s-Bay, and that which is in- 
tituled, “ An A@ for the better adminiftration of juftice, &c.” ” 

_ Alfo the A& paffed in the fame Seffion for eftablifhing the Roman — 

Catholic religion in the Province of Quebec, abolifhing the equitable 
fyftem of Englifh laws, and erecting a tyranny there, to the great 
danger, from fo total a diffimilarity of religion, law, and government, 
of the neighbouring Britith Colonies, by the affiftance of whofe bic : 
and treafure the faid country was conquered from France. 

 Alfo the A& paffed in the fame Seffion for the better ree fuit- 
able quarters for officers and foldiers in his Majefty’s fervice 1 in North- 
America. > 

Refolved, That this Congrefs do approve of the oppofition made ‘* 
the inhabitants of the Maflachufett’s-bay, to the execution of the faid 
late Adts of Parliament; and if the fame fhall be attempted to be carried - 
into execution by force, in fuch cafe, all America oaght to fupport } 

‘them in their oppofition. 

Refolved, ‘Fhat the removal of the spate its Bofton into the ; country, 
would be not only extremely difficult in the execution, but fo impor- 
tant in its confequences, as to require the utmoft deliberation before it 
is adopted. But in cafe the Provincial Meeting of that Colony fhall | 
judge it ab/olutely neceflary, it is the opiaion of this Congrefs, that all 
America ought to contribute comarns recompeniing them for the i SORE j 
they may thereby fuftain, 

Refolved, ‘That this Congrefs do recommend to a inhabitants of 
Maffachufett’s-bay, to fubmit to a fufpenfion of the adminiftration of 
juftice, where it cannot be procured i in a legal and peaceable'manner, _ 
under the rules of the charter, and the laws founded thereon, until the 
effets of our application for the repeal of the AGts by which their 
charter-rights are infringed, i is known. 

Refolved unanimoufly, That every perfon who fhall take, accept, or 
aét under any commiffion or authority, in any wife derived from the a@ 
paffed in the laft Seffion of Parliament, changing the form of Govern. 
ment, and violating the charter of the Province of Mafachafett ’ssBay, 
ought to be held in. deteftation, and confidered as the wicked tool of 
that defpotifm which is Preparing to deftroy thofe rights which SES 
‘nature, and compact, hath giv en to America, 
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Refolved unanimoufly, That the people of Bofton and the Maffachu- 
fett’s-bay, be advifed ftill to conduét themfelves peaceably towards his 
Fxgellency General Gage, and his Majefty’s troops now ftationed in the 
town of Bofton, as far as can poffibly confift with their immediate fafety 


and the fecurity of the town; avoiding and difcountenancing every 


violation of his Majefty’s property, or any infult to his troops; and 
that they peaceably and firmly perfevere in the line in which nee are 
now conducting themfelves on the defenfive. 

_ Refolved, That the feizing, or attempting to feize, any perfon in 
America, in order to tranfport fuch perfon beyond the fea, for trial of 


offences, committed within the body of a county in America, being 
againft law, will juftify, and ought to meet with refiftance and reprifal. 


A copy of a letter to General Gage was brought into Congrefs, and, 
agreeable to order; figned by the Prefident, and is as follows: 


. Philadelphia, O, 10, 1474. 
rSrR, 
re The inhabitants of the town of Bofton have ueiithed us, the Ree 


_ prefentatives of his Majefty’s faithful fubje@s in all the Colonies from 


Nova-Scotia to Georgia, that the fortifications ere¢ting within that town, . 
the frequent invafions of private property, and the repeated infults they 
receive from the foldiery, hath given them great reafon to fufpedt a 


plan is formed very deftructive to them, and beige: to overthrow the 


liberties of America. 
* Your Excellency cannot be a ftranger to the fentiments of America 
with refpe@ to the late A@s of Parliament, under the execution of 


which thofe unhappy people are oppreffed ; the approbation univerfally 
_ expreffed of their conduét, and the determined refolution of the Colo- 


nies, for the prefervation of their Common Rights, to unite in their op- 


_ pofition to thofe Acts. In confequence of thefe fentiments, they have 


of 


appointed us the guardians of their rights and liberties, and we are. 
under the deepeft concetn, that, whilft we are -purfuing every dutiful 
and peaceable meafure, to procure a cordial and effectual reconciliation 


_ between Great Britain and the Colonies, your Excellency fhould pro- 


_ceed in a manner that bears fo hoftile ap appearance, and which even 


_ thofe oppreffive Aés do not warrant, 


We entreat your Excellency to confider, what tendency this Canta 


_ muft have to irritate and force a people, however well difpofed to 
_ peaceable meafures, into hoftilities, which may prevent the endeavours 


_ of this Congrefs to reftore a good underftanding with a Parent State, 
and may involve us in the horrors of a civil war, 
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«In order hove to quiet the minds, and remove the reafonable 


jealonfies of the people, that they may not be driven toa ftate of defperas 
tion, being fully perfuaded of their pacific difpofition’ towards the 


King’s troops, could they be aflured of their own fafety ; we hope, 

Sir, you will difcontinue the fortifications in and about Botton, prevent 

any further invafions of private property, reftrain the irregularities of 

the foldiers, and give’ orders that the’ communications wri brea | 

town and country may be open, unmolefted, and free. c 
66 Staneds by order and in behalf of the General Congrefs, 

2 : PE “haiag' Pe RANDOLPH, Prefident. Rf 


They further declared in favour of a non-importation and non-con- 
fumption of Britifh goods until the atts were repealed by which duties 
were impofed upon tea, coffee, wine, fugar, and molafies, imported | 
into America, as well as the Bofton port-aét, and the three others 
paffed in the preceding feffion of parliament, The -new regulations 
againft the importation and confumption of Britifh commodities were - 
then drawn up with great folemnity; and they concluded with returning 
the warmeft thanks to thofe members of parliament who had with fo 
much zeal, though without any as oppofed the obnoxious atts of | 
parliament, ! 

Their next proceedings were sto hans a petition to the Kings an ap 
drefs to the Britifh nation, and another to the colonies; all of which 
were fo much in the ufual ftrain of American language for fome time 
paft, that it is needlefs to enter into any particular account of them, - 

It is fufficient to fay that they were all drawn up ina matterly mannety 
and ought to have imprefled the people of this country with a more:fa- - 
vourable idea of the Americans than they could at shat time be induced, 
to entertain. 


All this time the difpofition, of the eS had poReeauned with the, j 


‘ s 


warmelt wifhes of congrefs, The firft of June had been kept asa fatty _ 


not only throughout Virginia, where it was firft propofed, but through. 
the whole continent. Contributions for the diftrefles of Bofton had. : 
been raifed throughout America, and people of all ranks feemed to be | 
particularly touched with them, Even thofe who feemed to be moft . 


likely to derive advantages from them took no opportunity, ashas 


been already inftanced in the cafe of Salem, The inhabitants of Marble- 

head alfo thewed’ a noble example of magnanimity in the prefent, cafe. 
Though fituated.in the neighbourhood of Bofton, and moft likely to de- ie 
rive benefit from their diftreffes, they did not attempt to take. any ad- ‘f 


_ vantage, but generoufly « offered the ufe of their harbour to the Bolton. 4 
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jans, as well as their wharfs and warehoufes, free of all expence. In 
the mean time the Britifh forces at Bofton were continually increafing 
in number, which greatly augmented the general jealoufy and difaffec- 
‘tion; the country were ready to rife at a moment’s warning ; and the 
experiment was made by giving a falfe alarm that the communication 
between the town and country was to be cut off, in order to reduce the 
former by famine to a compliance with the acts of parliament. On this 
intelligence the country people affembled in great numbers, and could 
not be fatisfied till they had fent meffengers into the city to enquire into 
‘the truth of the report. Thefe meffengers were enjoined to inferm the 
town’s people, that if they fhould be fo pufillanimous as to make a fur- 
render of their liberties, the province would not think itfelf bound by 
fuch examples; and that Britain, by breaking their original charter, 
had annulled the contract fabfifting between them, and left them to 
act as they thought proper. 4 
| The people in -every other refpect manifefted their inflexible determi- 
nation to adhere to the plan they had fo long followed. ‘The new coun- 
fellors and judges were obliged to refign their offices, in ordet to pteferve 
their lives and properties from the fury of the multitude. In fome 
places they fhut up the avenues to the court-houfes ; and when required 
to make way for the judges, replied, that they knew of none but fuch 
as were appointed by the ancient ufage and cuftom of the province. 
Every where they manifefted the moft ardent defire of learning the art 
of war; and every individual who could bear arms, was moft affiduous 
in procuring them, and learning their exercife, . 
Matters at laft proceeded to fuch an height, that General Gage thought 
proper to fortify the neck of land, which joins the town of Bofton to the 
continent. . This, though undoubtedly a prudent meafure in his fitua- 
tion, was exclaimed againft by the Americans ‘in the moft vehement 
manner; but the General, inftead of giving car to their remonftrances, 
deprived them of all power of acting againft himfelf, by feizing the pro- 
 yincial powder, amunition, and military flores, ‘at Cambridge and 
Charlefown. ‘This excited fuch indignation, that it was with the ut- 
moft difficulty the people could be reftrained from marching to Bofton 
and attacking the troops. Even in the town itfelf, the company of 
‘cadets that ufed to attend him difbanded themfelves and returned the 
ftandard, he had as ufual prefented them with on his acceflion to the go- 
vernment., ‘This was oceafioned by his having deprived the celebrated 
John Hancock, afterwards prefident of the congrefs, of his commiffion 
as colonel of the cadets, A fimilar initance happened of a provincial 
bit oF Oo: Pe ee ; rae ~~ colonel 
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colonel having accepted a feat in the new council ; upon which twenty= — 


four officers of his regiment refigned their RL in one day, 

In the mean, time: a meeting) was held of the principal inhabitants of 
the towns adjacent to Bofton. The purport of this was publicly to re- 
nounce all obedience to the late atts of parliament, and to form an en- 


gagement to indemnify fuch as fhould be profecuted on that account 5 | 


the members of the new council. were declared violaters of the ri ights of — 


. their Conny 3 all ranks and degrees were exhorted to learn the ufe of 
arms; andthe receivers of the public revenue were ordered not to de- 
liver it into the treafury, but retain it in their own hands till the con. 
ftitution fhould be reftored, of a provincial congrefs difpofe of it others 
wife. 

A remonftrance againft the fortifications on Bofton Neck was next 
prepared ; in which, however, they ftill pretended their unwillingnefs 
to proceed to any hottile meafures ; afferting only as ufval their firm 
determination not to fubmit to the ats of parliament they had already 
fo much complained of. The Governor, to reftore tranquillity, if pof- 
fible, called a general afiembly ; bat fo many of the council had re- 
figned their feats, that he was induced to countermand its fitting by. 
proclamation. This meafure, however, was deemed legal ; ; the affembly 
met at Salem; and after waiting a day far the Governor, voted them- 


felves into a provovincial congref: 8, of which Mr, Hancock was chofen 


Prefident. A committee was inftantly appointed, who waited on the 
governor with a remonftrance concerning the fortifications on Bofton 
Neck ; but nothing of confequence took place, both parties mutually 
criminating each other. The winter was now coming on, and the Go. 
vernor, to avoid quartering the foldiers upon the inhabitants, propofed 
to erect barracks for them; but the fele@ men of Bofton compelled the 


workmen to defift. Carpenters were fent for to New York, but they. 


were refufed; and it was with the utmoft difficulty that he could pros 


cure winter lodgings for his troops. Nor was the. difficulty lefs in pro- 


curing clothes; as the merchants of New York told him, that « they 


would never ee any article for the benefit of men {ent as enemies ta 
their country.” | | 

This difj pofition, known to be almot univerfal throughout the conti- 
nent, was in the higheft degree fatisfactory to congrefs. Every one faw 
that the enfuing “pring was to be the feafon for commencing hoftilities, 
and the moft indefatigable diligence was ‘ufed for the colonies to be 


well provided againft fueh a formidable enemy. A lift of the fencible 


men in each colony was made out, and. efpecially: of thofe who. had 
ferved in the former war; of whom they had the fatisfaction to find 
that 


- 
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that two-thirds were ftill alive and fit to bear arms. Magazines of arms 
were collected, and money was provided for the payment of troops. The 
governors in vain attempted to put a flop to thefe proceedings by pro- | 
clamations ; the fatal period: was now arrived; and the more the fer- 
vants of government attempted to reprefs. the wag of the Americans, 
the more violent it appeared. | 

The beginning of ftrife between the oe State and her este 
was like the letting out of waters. From inconfiderable caufes love was 
changed, into fufpicion that gradually ripened into ill will, and foon 
ended in hoftility. Prudence, policy, and rec iprocal intereft, urged the 
expediency of conceflion; but pride, falfe honour, and mifconceived 
dignity drew in an oppofite direétion, Undecided claims and doubtful 
rights, which under the influence of wifdom and humility might have 
been eafily compromifed, imperceptibly widened into an. irreconcileable 
breach. Hatred at length took the place of kind affections, and the 


_ calamities of war were fubftituted in liewof the benefits of commerce. 


From the year 1768, in which a military force had been ftationed in 
Bofton, there was a conftant fucceffion of infulting words, looks, and 
geftures. The inhabitants were exafperated againft the foldiers, and 
they againft the inhabitants. ‘The former looked on the latter as the 
inftruments of tyranny, and the latter on the former as feditious rioters, 
or fraudulent fmugglers. In this i irrit able ftate, every incident, however 
trifling, made a fenfible impreffion. “The citizens apprehended conftant 
danger from an armed force, in whofe power they were; the foldiers, 
on the other hand, confidered themfelves as in the’ midft of their ene- 
_ mies, and expofed to attacks from within and without. In proportion 
as the breach between Great Britain and her colonies widened, the dif- 
truft and animofity between the people and the army increafed. From 
the latter end of 1774, hoftile appearances daily threatened that the 
flames of war would be kindled from the collifion of fuch inflammable 
materials. Whatfoever was done by either party by way of precau- 
tion, for the purpofes of felf-defence, was conitrued by the other as 
preparatory to an intended attack. Each difclaimed all intentions of 
commencing holtilities, but reciprocally manifefted fufpicion of the 


 other’s fincerity. As far as was praticable without an open rupture, 


the plans of the one’ were refpectively thwarted by the other. From every 
appearance it became daily more evident that arms muft ultimately de- 
cide the conteft. To fuffer an army that was foon expected to be an 
| ‘enemy, quietly to fortily themfelves, when the inhabitants were both 
able and willing to cut them off, appeared to fome warm fpirits the 
height of folly ; but the prudence and moderation of others, and efpe- 

cially 
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cially the advice and «recommendation of Congrefs, reftrained their im-_ 
‘petuofity. It was a fortunate circumftance for the colonies that the 
royal army was pofted in New England. The people of that northern 
‘country have their paflions more under the command of reafon and inte- 
eft, than in the fouthern’ latitudes, where a warmer fun excites a greater- 
degree of irafcibility. One rath offenfive ation againft the royal forces 
at this early period, though fuccefsful, might have done great mifchief 
to the caufe of America, It would have’ loft them European friends, 
and weakened the difpofition of the other colonies to aflift them. ‘The 
patient and politic New-England men, fully fenfible of their. fituation, 
fubmitted to many infults, and bridled. their refentment. In“ civil wars 
or revolutions, it is a matter of much confequence who ftrikes the 
firt blow. The compafiion of the world is in favour of the at- 
‘tacked, and the difpleafure of good men on thofe who are the firk ” 
to imbrue their hands in homan blood, For the {pace of nine 
months after the arrival of General Gage, the behaviour of the ‘peo- ; 
ple of Bofton is particularly worthy of imitation, by thofe who with to 
overturn eftablithed gevernments. They conduéted their oppofition 
with exquifite addrefs. They avoided every kind of outrage and vio- 
“Tence, preferved peace and good order among themfelves, fuccesfully 
engaged the other Colonies to make a common caufe with them, and 
counteracied General Gage fo effectually,. as to prevent his doing any — 
thing for his royal mafter, while by patience and moderation they | 

fkreened themfelves from cenfure. Though refolved to bear as long as 
prudence and policy diated, they were all the time preparing for the 
lat extremity. ‘They were furnifhing themfelves with arms and ammu- 

nition, and training their-militias’. § 6° 

Provifions were alfo collected and ftored i in different ee erin 
larly at Concord, about twenty miles from Bofton. General Gage, 
though zealous for his royal mafter’s intereft, difcovered a prevailing 
defire after a peaceable accommodation. He withed to prevent hoftili- 
ties by depriving the inhabitants of the means neceflary for carrying 
them on. With this: view he determined to deftroy the ftores which he 
knew were collected for the fupport of a provincial army. Wifhing to 
accomplifh this without bloodfhed, he took every precaution to. effect f 
it by furprife, and without alarming the country. At eleven o ’clock at 
night on April | 18, eight hundred grenadiers and. light infantry, the 
flower of the royal army embarked at the Common, landed at Phipps’ s 
farm, and marched for Concord, under the command of Lieutenant. " 
colonel Smith. Neither the psusiy with ES this expedition was 
; planed, 
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planned, the privacy with which the troops marched out, nor an order 
that no one inhabitant fhould leave Bofton, were fufficient to prevent 
intelligence from being fent tothe country militia, of what was going on. 
About two in the morning one hundred and thirty of the Lexington mili- 
tiahad aflembled to oppofe them, but the air being chiii;, and intelligence 
refpecting the regulars uncertain, they were difmiffed, with orders to 
appear again at beat of dram. ‘They collefted a fecond time to the 
number of feventy, between four and five o’clock in the morning, and 
the Britifh regulars foon after made their appearance. . Major Pitcairn, 
awho léd the advanced corps, rode up to them and called out, « Dif 
perfe, you rebels; throw down your arms-and difperfe.” They ftill 
ontinued in‘ a bodys on. which he advanced nearer—difcharged his 
pitol—and ordered his foldiers to fire. This was done with a huzza. 
_ Adifperfion of the militia was the confequence, but the firing of the 
_ wegulars was neverthelefs continued. Individuals finding they were 
fired upon; though difperfing, returned the fire. Three or four of the 
militia were killed on the green; a few more were fhot after they had 
“begun to difperfe. The royal detachment proceeded on to Concord, 
and executed their commiffion. They difabled two twenty-four pounders 
—threw five hundred pounds of ball into rivers and wells, and broke in 
pieces about fixty barrels of four. Mr. John Butterick of Concord, mae 
.jor ofa minute regiment, not knowing what had pafled at Lexington, or- 
dered his men not to give the firft fire, that they might not be the ag. 
greffors. Upon his approaching near the regulars, they fired, and killed 
Captain Ifaac Davis, and one private of the provincial minute men, 
The fire’ was returned, and a fkirmifh enfued. The King’s troops 
shaving done their bufinefs, began their retreat towards Bofton. This 
was conduéted with expedition, for the adjacent inhabitants had affem- 
-bled in arms, and began to attack them in every direction. In their 
_feturn to Lexington they were exceedingly annoyed, both by thofe 
who preffed on their reaz, and others who pouring in on all fides, 
fired from behind ftone. walls, and fuch like coverts, which fupplied the 
place of lines and redoubts. At Lexington the regulars were joined by a 
detachment of nine hundred men, under Lord Piercy, which had been 
fent-out by General Gage to fupport Licutenant- colonel Smith, This 
reinforcement having two pieces of cannon awed the provincials, and 
kepc them ata greater diftance, but they continued a conftant, though 
irregular and fcattering fire, which did great execution. The clofe 
firing from behind the.walls by good mark{men, put the regular troops, | 
Jin no {mall confufion, but they neverthelefs kept up a brifk retreating 
-fire on the militia and minute men. A little after funfet the regelars 
Be oMox. I. 3F reached 
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reached Bunker’s Hill, worn down with exceflive fatigue, having 


marched that day between thirty and forty miles. On the next Gey 
they croffed Charleftown ferry, and returned to Bofton. 

‘There never were more than four hundred provincials engaged at one 
tims, and often nd*fo many; as fometired and gave out, others came up 
and took their places. ‘There was {carcely’ any difcipline obferved 
among them: officers and: privates fired when they were ready, and 
faw a royal uniform, without waiting for the we td of command, 
Their knowledge of the country enabled them to gain opportunities 
by crofing felds and fences, and to act as flanking parties againft the 
King’s troops who kept to the main road. 

The regulars had fixty-five killed, one hundred and eighty wounded, | 
and twenty-eight made prifoners. Of the provincials fifty were killed, i 
and thirty- -eight wounded and miffing. 

As arms were to decide the controverfy, it was fortunate for the 
Americans that the firft blood was drawn in New England. The in- 


habitants of that country are fo connected with each other by defcent,, — 


manners, religion, politics, and a general equality, that the killing of 
a fingle individual interefied the whole, and fade: them confider it 
~asacommon cauft. The blood of thofe who were killed at Lexingy ‘ 
ton and Concord proved the firm cement of an extenfive union. 

To prevent the people within Bofton from co- operating with their 
countrymen without, in cafe of an affault, which was now daily expecteds 
General Gage, April 22, agreed with a committee of the town, that iped 
the inhabitants lodging their arms in Faneuil-hatl, orany other conveni- 
ent place, under the care of the felect men; all foch inhabitants as were 
inclined, might depart from the town, with their families and 
effects. In five days after the ratification of this agreement, the in- 
habitants had lodged one thoufand feven hundred and feventy- eight 


fire arms, fix hundred and thirty- four piftols, two hundred and fea" 


venty-three bayonets, and thirty- eight blunberbuffes. The agreement 
was well obferved in the begining, but after a fhort time obttiudtions 
‘were thrown in the way of its final completion, on the plea ‘that per- 
fons who went from Bolton to bring in the goods of thofe who chofe . 


to continue within the town, were not properly treated. Congrefs : 


: 


remonftrated on the infraétion of the agreement, but without effet. | 


The General, ona farther confideration of the confequences of moving — 
the whigs ‘out of Bofton, evaded it in a manner not confiftent with 
good faith. He was in fome meafure compelled to adopt this dif.” 
nonourable. meafure, from the clamour of the tories, who alledged, 
that none but enemies to the Britith government were difpofed to } 
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teniove;and that when they were all fafe with their families and. cf-, 
Deas the. town would be fet on fire. » To prevent the provincials from 

obtaining fapplies which they much wanted, a quibble was made on 
thé meaning of the word effets, which was conftrued by the General 
assnotinéluding merchandize. By this conftruCtion, unwarranted by 
every rule of genuine interpretation, many who-quitted the town were, 


_ deprived of their ufual refources fora fupport. Paflports were not 


univerfally refuféd, but were given out very flowly, and the bufinefs 
was fo'conduéted that families were divided,—wives were feparated, 
from their hufbands, children from their parents, and the aged and 
infirm, from their relatious and friends. ‘The General difcovered a. 
difinclination’to part with the women and children, thinking that, on: 
their account, the provincials’would be reftrained from making an af- 
fault of the town. The felect-men gave repeated affurance that the. in- 
habitants had delivered up their arms, but as a cover for violating 
the agreement, General Gage iffued a proclamation, in which -he af- 
ferted that he had full proof to the contrary. A few might have fe- 
creted fome favourite arms, but nearly all the training arms were de- 


_livered up. On this flimfy pretence the General facrificed his honour, 


to policy and the clamours of the tories. Contrary to good faith he 


detained. many, though fairly entitled by agreement to go out, and 


when he. admitted the departure ‘of others he would not allow them 
to move their families and effects. 

The Provincial Congrefs of Maffachufetts, sadhthi was in fefion at 
the time of the Lexington battle, difpatched an account of it to Great 
Britain, accompanied with many depofitions, to prove that the Bri- 


‘tifh troops were the aggreffors. They alfo made an addrefs to the 


inhabitants of Great Britain, in which, after complaining of their 
fafferings, they fay, « thefe have not detached us from our roy val So- 
verei7n; we profefs to be his loyal and dutiful fubjects, and though 
hardly dealt with, as we have been, are Still ready with our lives and 
fortunes, to defend his perfon, crown, and dignity ; neverthelefs, to 
the perfecution and tyranny of his evil Miniftry, we will not tamely 
fabmit. Appealing to Heaven for the juftice of our caufe, we deter 
mine to die or be free.” From the commencement of hoftilies, 
the difpute between Great Britain and the Colonics took, a new di- 


~ retion. 


Intelligence that the Britith troops had marched out of Bofton into 


the country on fome hottile purpofe, being forwarded by expreffes from 
one committee to another, great bodies of the militia, not only from 


Maflachufetts but the adjacent Colonies, grafped-their arms. and 
5 ie "marched 
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matched td oppofé them. The Colonies wére in fuch a ftateof irritas — 


bility, that the! léaft {hock in any part Was, by a powerful and feed | A 
pathetic affection, inftdntaneoufly felt throughout the whole: The — 


Americans who fell were revered by their countrymen, as martyrs who 
had died in the caufe of liberty. Refentment again the Britith burned 
more ftrongly than-ever. Martial rage took poffeffion of the breafts:of 
thoufands, Combinations were formed and: affociations fubferibedy 
binding the inhabitants to one another by the facréd ties of Honour, 
religion and love of countty, to do whatever their publicibodies di- 
reCted for the prefervation of ‘their liberties: Hitherto the Américans 


had no regulat army. ©From. principles of policy: they: cautioully 


avoided that meafure, left they might fubject themfelves to the charge 
of being aggreflors. All their military regulations were carried on by 
their militia, and under the old eftablifhed laws of the lands For the 
defence of the Colonies, the inhabitants had been, from their early 
years, enrolled in companies, and taught the ufe of arms. The laws 
for this purpofe had never been better obferved than for fome monthe 
previous to the Lexington battle. Thefe military arrangements, 
which had been previonily adopted for defending the Colonies from 
hoftile French and Indians, were on this occafion turned againft the 
troops of the Parent State. Forts, magazines, and arfenals, by the 
conftitution of the country, were in the keeping of his Majefty, _Imme- 
diately after the Lexington battle, thefé were for the moft part taken 
poflefion of throughout the Colonies, by parties of the proviticial mi- 
litia, ‘Ticonderoga; im which was a fmall royal garrifon, was furs 


prifed and taken by adventurers from different ftates. Public money 


which had been collected in confequence of previous grants, was alfo. . 


feized for common fervites. Before the: commencement of hoftilities 
. thefe meafures would have been condemned. by the moderate even 


among the Americans, but that event juftified a bolder line of oppos 


fition than had ‘been adopted. Sundry citizens having been put to 
death by Britifh troops, felf-prefervation di@tated meafures which, if 
adopted under other circumftances, would have difunited the Colo- 
nifts. One of the moft important of this kind was the raifing an army. 


Men of warm tempers, whofe. courage exceeded their prudence, had 


for months urged the. neceflity of raifing troops; but they were re- 
ftrained by the more moderate, who wifhed that the Colonies might 
avoid extremities, or at leaft that they might not lead in bringing 
them on. The Provincial Congrefs of Maflachufetts being in fefiton 
at the time the battle of Lexington was fought, voted that «¢ an army 
of thirty thoufand men be immediately raifed, that thirteen thoufand 

| fix 
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fix hundred be ‘of theit. own province, and that a déttér and delegate 
be fent to’ the feveral ‘Colonies of New- Hampfhire, Connecticuts and 
Rhode-Ifland. In:confequence of this vote,” the bufinefs of recruiting 
was begun; and! in avthort time'a provincial army was paraded ‘in:the 
Vicinity of Bofton, which) though ar/below what had been voted by 
the Provincial Congrefsy was muchfupérior in numbers to’ the toyab 
armyy'| The command.of this force was given) to General Ward.» -)): 2: 
*oHad the Britifh troops confined themfelves to Bofton;- as ‘before the 
i8th of April, the afflembling an American army, though only for the 
purpofe of obfervation and defence, would have appeared in-the-natuté 
of a challenge, and would have madeomany jlefs willing to-fupport: the — 
people of Maffachufetts, but after the Britith had commenced hoftilities 
the faine meafure'was adopted, without fubje@ing the authors of it te 
cenfure, and without giving offence ‘or hazarding the union. The — 
Lexington battle not only furnifhed the Americans with a juttifying 
apology for raifing an army, but infpired them with idéas of their own 
prewefs, Amidft the moft animated declarations of facrificing fortunes 
and rifquing life itfelffor the fecurity ‘of American rights, a fecret 
figh would frequently efcape from the breafts of her moft determined 
friends, for fear that they could not ftand before the bravery and dif 
cipline of Britifh troops.» Hoary fages would fhake their heads and 
fay, * Your caufe is good, and I with you fuccefs, but I fear that your 
undifciplined valour muft be overcome in:the unequal conte&. After 
a few thoufands of you have fallen, the Provinces muft ultimately bow 
to that power which has fo repeatedly humbled France and Spain.? 
So confident. were the Britith of their fuperiority in arms, that they 
feemed defirous that’ the conteft might’ be brought to a military de= 
cifion. Some of the diftinguifhed fpeakers in Parliament had publicly 
afferted that the natives of America had nothing of the foldier in them; 
and that.they were in no refpect qualified to face a Britith army. ‘“Eu- 
ropean philofophers had publifhed theories, fetting forth that not only 
_ vegetables and beafts, but that even men degenerated in the weftern 

hemifphere. Departing from the fpirit of true philofophy, they ‘overs 
looked the fate of fociety in the new world, and charged a comparative 
inferiority on every. produ@tion that was American. . The Colonifts — 
themfelves had imbibed opinions from their. forefathers, that no peo 
ple on earth were equal to thofe-with whom they were about to cons 
tend. Imprefled with high ideas of Britifh fuperiority, and diffident of 
themfelves, their bef: informed citizens, though willing to run all © 
rifques, feared the confequence of an appeal to arms. ‘The fuccefs that 
attended their firt military enterprize in fome degree banifhed thefe 
fuggeftions, 


4 
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fuggeftions. Perhaps in no fubfequent battle did the Americans appear. 
to greater advantage than in their firft eflay at Lexington. Itis almoft 
withoot parallel in military hiftory, for the yeomenry of the country to 
come forward in a fingle disjointed manner, without order, and for the 
mott part without officers, and by an irregular fire put to flight troops 
equal in difcipline to any in the world. In oppofition to the bold af- 
fertions of fome, and the defponding fears of others experience proved: 
that Americans might effetually refift Britifh troops. The diffident 
grew bold in their country’s caufey and indulged in cheerful hopes that 
Heaven would finally crown their labours with fuccels. 

Soon after the Lexington battle, and in confequence of the event, not 
only the atms, ammunition, forts, and fortifications; in the Colonies were 
fecured for the ufe of the Provincials, but regular forces were railed, 
and money ftruck for their fupport. ‘Thefe military arrangements were 


not confined to the New England ftates, but were general throughout 


‘the Colonies. The determination of the king and patliament to en- 
force fubmiffion to their ats, and the news of the Lexington batties 
came to the diftant provinces nearly about the fame time. It was fup- 
pofed by many that the latter was in confequence of the former, and 
that General Gage had recent orders to proceed immediately to fubdue 

the refractory Colonifts. : 
From a variety of circumftances the Americans had good reafon to 
conclude that hoftilities would foon be carried on vigoroufly in Maffa- 
chufetts, and alfo to apprehend that, fooner or later, each province 
would be the theatre of war. ¢¢ The more fpeedily, therefore, faid 
they, we are prepared for that event, the better chance we have for de« 
fending ourfelves.”’ Previous to this period, or rather to the rgth of 
April, 1775, the difpute had been carried on by the peny or at moit by 
affociations and legiflative ats; but from this time forward it was 
conduéted by the fword. The crifis was arrived when the Colonies 
had no alternative, but either to fubmit to the mercy, or to refift the 
power of Great Britain, An unconquerable love of liberty could not 
brook the idea of fubmiffion, while reafon; more temperate in her deci- 
fions, fuggefted to the people their infuficiency to. make effectual oppo- 
fition.’ They were fully apprized of the power of Britain—they knew 
that her fleets covered the ocean, and that her flag had waved in tri- 
umph through the four quarters of the globe ; but the animated language 
of the time was, “It is better to die freemen than to live flaves,”* 
Though the juftice of their caufe, and the infpiration of liberty gave, 
in the opinion of difinterefted judges, a fuperiority to the writings of 
Americans, yet in the latter mode of condu€ting their oppofition, the 
| candid 
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candid among themfelves acknowledged an inferiority. Their form of 
government was deficient in that decifion, difpatch, and coercion, which 
are neceflary in military operations. 

In the year 1775, a martial fpirit pervaded all ranks. of men in the 
Colonies. They believed their liberties to be in danger, and were ge- 
nerally difpofed to’ rifque their lives for their eftablifhment. Their ig- | 
norance of the military art prevented their weighing the chances of war 
with that exa@tnefs of calculation which, if indulged, might have 
damped their hopes. ‘They conceived that there was little more to do 
than fight mdnfully for their country. They confoled themfelves with 

the idea, that though their firft attempt might be unfuccefsful, their 
numbers would admit of a repetition of the experiment, till the in- 
vaders were finally exterminated. Not confidering that in modern war 

the longeft purfe decides oftener than the longeft fword; they feared not 
the wealth of Britain. ‘They both expected and withed that the whole 
difpate would be fpeedily fettled ina few decifive engagements, Ele- 
vated with the Jove of liberty, and buoyed above. the fear of confe- 
quences, by an ardent military enthufafm, unabated by calculations 
about the extent, duration, or probable iffue of the war, the people of 

America feconded the voice of their rulers, in-an appeal to Heaven for 
the Vindication of their rights. Atthe time the Colonies adopted thefe 
‘fpirited refolutions, they poffefled not a fingle fhip, of war, nor fo much 
as an armed veffel of any kind. Ic had often heen fuggefted, that 

their feaport towns lay at the mercy of the navy of Great Britain; 
this was both known and believed, but difregarded. The love of pro- 
perty was abforbed in the love of liberty.. "The animated votaries of 
the equal rights of haman nature, confoled themfelves with the ideas 
that though their whole fea coaft fhould bé laid inafhes, they could re- 
tire to the weftern wildernefs, and enjoy the luxury of being free ; on 
' this occafion it was obferved in Congrefs by Chriltopher Gad{den, one 
of the South Carolina delegates, « Our houfes being conftruéed of 
brick, ftone, ahd wood, though deftroyed may, be rebuilt, but liberty 
once gone is loft for ever.” ae 

The fober difcretion of the prefent age will more readily cenfure 
than admire, but can more eafily admire than imitate the fervid zeal of 
the patriots of 1775, who in idea facrificed preperty in the caufe of li- 
berty, with the eafe that they now facrifice almoft every other confider- 
ation for the acquifition of property. 

‘The Revenues of Britain were immenfey anc her people were habitu- 
ated to the payment of large fums, in every form which contributions to 
government have aflumed ; but the American, Colonies poflefied neither 
3 money 
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money nor funds, nor were theit people accuftomed to taxes equal'td the 
exigences of war. The conteft having begun-about'taxation, to have 
raifed money by taxes for carryingdt on would have been impolitic, 
‘The'temper of the times précluded the neceflity of attempting the dan- 
gerous expedient, for fuch was the enthufiafm of the day, that the Cé~ 


Jonifts gave up both their perfonalfervices and their property tothe 


‘public, on the vague promifes that they fhould at a future time be. re~ 
imburfed, Without enquiring into the folidity of the fends; or the 
precife period of payment, the refources of the. country were eom- 
‘manded on general affurances, that all expences of the war fhould ulti- 
mately be equalifed. .The Parent State abounded with experienced 


ftatefmen and officers, but the dependent form of ‘government exefcifed © 


an the Colonies, precluded their citizens from gaining that praCtical 
Knowledge which is acquired from being at the head of public de- 
‘partments, ’ There were very few in the Colonies who underftoad -the 
‘bufinefs of providing for an army, and ftill fewer who had experience 
‘and knowledge to direét its operations.. The difpofition of the finan- 
ces of the country, and the moft effectual mode of drawing forth its 
“refources, were fubjeéts with which {carce any of the inhabitants were 
acquainted. Arms and ammunition were almoft wholly deficient; 
‘and though the country abounded with the materials of which they-are 
‘manufactured, yet there was neither time nor artifts enough to fupply 
“an army with the means of defence. 'The country was deftitute both 
of fortifications and engineers, Amidtt fo many difcouragements thére 


were fome flattering circumftances, The war could not “be carried on 


‘by Great Britain, but to a great difadvantage, and at an immenfe ex- 
ad g . Oo * 

pence. It was eafy for Minifters at St. James’s to plan campaigns, 
but hard was the fate of the officer from whom the execution of them 


in the woods of America wag expected. ‘The country was fo extenfive, ° 


and abounded fo much’ with defiles, that by evactating and retreating, 
the Americans, though they could not conquer, yet might: fave them- 
félves from’ being conqvered. The authors of the ats of parliament for 
reftraining the trade of the Colonies were. moft vexcellent recruiting 
officers for the Congrefs. ‘They impofed a neceflity on thoufands to 
become foldiers. All other bufinefs being fufpended,’ the whole re- 
fources of the country were applied in fupporting-an army, Though 


the Colonifts were without difcipline, they -pofleffed native valour. 


Though they had neither gold nor filver, they poffefled a mine jin’ the 
“enthufiafm of their people. «Paper for upwards of twovyears prodaced 


‘to them more folid advantages than ‘Spain’ derived ‘from her >fuper-_ 


abounding precious metals, Thoug’: they had nol{hips to:proteé their 
. trade 
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trade.or their towns, they had fimplicity enough to live without, the 
former, and enthufiafm enough to rifque the latter, Bs than fubmit 
to the powet of Britain: They beli¢ved their caufe to be jut, and 
that Heavenapptoved their exertions in defence of their rights, Zeal 


originating from fuch motives fupplied the place of difcipline, and in- 


fpired a confidence and military afdour which overléaped all difficul- 
ties, 

Refiftance being refolved upon by the Ameticans—the pulpit—the 
prefs—the bench, and the bar, feverally laboured to unite and encou- 
tage them. The clergy of New England were a numerotis, learned, 
and refpectable body, who had a great afcendancy over the minds of 
their hearers. ‘They confietted religion and patriotifm, and in their 


_fermons and prayets reprefented the caife of America as the caufe of 


Heaven. The fynod of New York and Philadelphia alfo fent forth a 


 paftoral letter, which was publicly read in their churches. ‘This eare 


neftly recommended, fuch fentiments and conduct as were fuitable to 
their fituation. Writers and printets followed in the rear of the 
preachers, and néxt to theri had the greateft hand in animating their 
countrymen, Gentlemen of the bench and of the bar denied the charge 
of rebellion, and juftified the refiftance of the Colonifts.. A diftin@ion” 
founded on law between the king arid his miniftry was introduced: the 
former, it was contended, could do no wrongs The crime of treafon 
was charged on the latter, for ufing the royal. name to varnith their 
own unconftitutional meafures. ‘The phrafe of a minifterial war be- 
came commion, and was ufed as a medium for reconciling refiftance with 


‘allegiance. 


Coeval with the refolutions for Seviadtns an amy, was One, -ap- 
pointing the 2othday of July, 1775) day of public humiliation, fafting 


and prayer to Almighty God, « to blefs their rightful Sovereign King 


George, and to infpire him with wifdom to difcera and purfue the true 
intereft of his fubjeéts ; and that the Britifh nation might be iufluenced 
to regard-the things that belonged to her peace; before they were hid 
from her eyes—that the Colonies might be ever under the care and 
protestion ofa kind Providences and be profpered in all their interefts 
that America might foon behold a gracious interpofition of Heaven 
for the redrefs of her many grievances, the reftoration of. her invaded 


“rights, and a reconciliation with the Parent State on terms conttita- 


tional and honourable to both.’’—The forces which had been collected 


“in Maffachufetts, were ftationed in. convenient places for guarding the 


‘eountry from farther excurfions of the regulars from Bolton. Breaft- 


works were alfo erected in different places for the tt anid ‘While 
VYULra ies os IO “Ww fey Deas - both, 


& 
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both parties were attempting to carry off {tock from the feveral iflands, 
with which the bay of Botton i is agreeably diverfified, fundry fitmithes 
took place. Thefe were of real fervice to the Americans. They ha- 
bitaated them to danger, and perhaps much of the courage of old fol 
diers, i is derived from an experimental conviétion that the chance of 
efeaping unhurt from Pi Bis is mutt greater than young recruits 
fuppofe. 

About the latter end of Mays a great part of the Bea oot Or. 
dered from Great Britain, arrived at Bofton. ‘Three Britifh ge- 
nerals, Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, whofe behaviour in the preced- 
ing war had gained them great reputation, alfo arrived about the fame 
time, May 25. General Gage, thus reinforced, prepared for ‘acting | 
with more decifion ; but before he proceeded to extremities, he con-— 
ceived i it due to ancient forms to iffue a proclamation, holding forth to 
the inhabitants the alternative of peace or war. He therefore June 12; 
offered pardon, in the king’s name, to all who 'fhould forthwith lay 
down their arms, and return to their refpective occupations and peace- 
able duties, excepting only from the benefit of that pardon « Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, whofe offences were {aid to be of too fla- 
| gitious a nature, to admit of any other confideration than that of con- 

dign punifhment.”” He alfo proclaimed, that not only the perfons above 
named and excepted, but alfo all their. adherents, affociates, and cor- 
refpondents, fhould be deemed guilty of treafon and rebellion, and 
treated accordingly. By this proclamation it was alfo declared, « that 
as the courts of judicature were fhut, marfhal law fhould take placey 
till a due courfe of juftice fhould be re-eftablifhed.”’ It was fuppofed 
that this proclamation was a prelude to hoftilities, and preparations were 
accordingly made by the Americans. A confiderable height, known by . 
the name of Bunker’s-Hill, juft at the entrance of the peninfula of 
_Charleftown, was fo fituated-as to make the poffeffion of it a matter of 
“great confequence to either of the contending parties. Orders were 
therefore, June 16, iffued by the provincial commanders, that a detach- 
ment of a thoufand men fhould entrench upon this height. By fome 
miftake Breed’s Hill, high and large like the other, but fituated near . 
Bofton, was marked out for the entrenchments, inftead of Bunker’s 
Hill. ‘The provincials proceeded to Breed’s Hill, and worked with fo 
much diligence, that between midnight and the dawn of the mornings 
they had thrown up a fmall redoubt about eight rods fquare. They 
kept fuch a profound filence, that they were not heard by the Britith, 
Qn board their veffels, though very near. Thefe having derived their 
Grit information of what was going on from the fi ght of the work neat 
completion, 


¢ 
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completions began an inceflant firing upon them. The provincials bore 
this with firmnefs, and thou gh they were only young foldiers, conti« } 
_ nued to labour till they had thrown up a {mall breaftwork, extending 
from the eaft fide of the breaftwork to the bottom of the hill. As this 
eminence overlooked Bofton, General Gage thought it neceflary to 
. drive the provincials from it. About noon, therefore, he detached 
Major General Howe, and Brigadier General Pigot, with the flower 
ofthe army, confifting of four battalions, ten companies of the grend- 
diers, and ten of light infantry, with a proportion of field artillery, to 
effet this bufinefs. 'Thefe troops landed at Moreton’s Point, and, June 
7, formed after landing, but remained in that pofition till they were re. 
inforced by a fecond detachment of light infantry and grenadier com- 
panies, a battalion of land forces, and a battalion of marines, making 
dn the whole near three thoufand men. While the troops who firtt | 
_Janded were waiting for this re-inforcement, the provincials, for their 
farther fecurity, pulled up fome adjoining poft and rail fences, and fet 
“them down in two parallel lines at a {mall diftance from each other, and 
filled the {pace between with hay, which having been lately mowed, 
remained on. the adjacent ground. | | 
_ The king’s troops formed in two lines, and advanced lowly, to 
give their artillery time to demolifh the American works. . While the 
-Britifh were advancing to the attack, they received orders to burn 
-Charleftown. ‘This was not done, becaufe they were fired upon from 
the houfes in that town, but from the military policy of depriving 
enemies of a cover in their approaches. In a fhort time this ancient 
‘town, confifting of about five hundred buildings, chiefly of wood, was 
in one great blaze. The lofty fteeple of the mecting-houfe formed a 
pyramid of fire above the reft, and ftruck the aftonifhed eyes of nUe 
merous beholders with a magnificent but awful fpectacle. In Bofton, 
the heights of every kind were covered with the citizens, and fuch of 
the king's troops as were not on duty. The hills around the adjacent 
‘country which afforded a fafe and diftin& view, were occupied by the 
inhabitants of the country, 
Thoufands, both within and without Bofton, were anxious fpeGa- 
* tors of the bloody fcene. The honour of Britifh troops beat high in 
the breafts of many, while others, with a keener fenfibility, felt for 
“the liberties of a great and growing country. The Britifh moved on 
but flowly, which gave the provincials a better opportunity for taking 
. aim. ‘The latter, in general, referved themfelves till their adverfaries 
were within ten or twelve rods, but then began a furious difcharge of 
{mall arms. The ftream of the American fire was fo inceffant, and did 
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fo great execution, that the king’ s troops retreated i in dilondee Fe pres 
cipitation, Their officers. rallied them, and pufhed them forward 
with their fwords, but they returned to the attack with great reluc- 
tance... The Americans again referved their fire till their adverfaries 
were near, and then put them a fecond time to flight. General Howe 
‘and the officers redoubled their exertions, and were at laft fuccefsful, 
though the foldiers difcovered a great averfion to going on, By this 
time the powder of the Americans began fo far to fail, that they were 
notable to keep up the fame brifk fire as before. The Britifh alfo 


brought fome cannon to bear, which raked the infide of the breaft-_ 


work from endtoend, ‘The fire from the fhips, batteries, and field 
artillery was redoubled—the foldiers in the rear were goaded on by 
their officers. The redoubt was attacked on three fides atonce. Un- 
der thefe circumftances a retreat from it was ordered, but the provin- 
cials delayed, and made. refiftance with their difcharged mufkets as if 
they had been clubs, fo long that the king’s troops, who eafily mounted 
the works, had half filled the redoubt before it was given up to them, 
While thefe operations were going on at the breaft-work and redoubt, 
the Britifh light infantry were attempting to force the left point of the 
former, that they might take the American line in flank. ‘Though 


they exhibited the mott undaunted courage, they met with an oppofi- - 


tion which called for its greateft exertions, ‘The provincials here, in 
like manner, referved their fire till their adverfaries were near, and 
“then poured it upon the light infantry, with fuch an inceffant ftream, 
and info true a direction, as mowed down their ranks. ‘The engage- 
ment was kept up on both fides with great refolution, ‘The perieve- 
ring exertions of the King’s troops could not compel the’ Americans to 
retreat, till they obferved that their main body bad left the hill. This, 
when begun, expofed them to new danger » for it could not be’ effected 
_ but by marching over Charieitown Neck, every part of which w as 
raked by the fhot of the Glafgow man of war, and of two floating 


batteries. The inceffant fire kept up acrofs this Neck prevented any, ©. 


confiderable re-inforcement from joining their countrymen who were 


engaged; but the few who fell‘on their retreat over the fame ground — 


) proved, that the apprehenfions of thofe provincial officers who declined 
pafling over to fuccour their companions, were without any folid foun. 
dation. 

The number of Americans engaged amounted only to one thoufand 


five hundred. It was apprehended that the conquerors would pufh the 


advantages they had gained, and march immediately to American head 
quarters at Cambridges but they advanced no farther than Bunker’ S 
: Hill; 
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Hill; there they threw up works for their own fecurity. “The provine 


cials did the fame on Profpe@ Hillin front of them. Both were guard« 


ing againft an attack, and both were in a ‘bad oondition ‘to receive 
one. The lofs of the peninfula depreffed the {pirits of the Americans, 
and their great lofs of men produced the fame effect on the Britih. 
‘There have been few battles in modern wars, in-which, all circum. 
ftances confidered, there was a greater deftru€tion of men than in this 
fhort engagement.’ The lofs of the Britifh, as acknowledged by Gene- 
ral Gage; amounted to one thoufand and fifty-four. Nineteen com- 


“sniffioned officers were killed, and feventy more were wounded. The 


battle of Quebec in 1759, which gave Great Britain the province of 


“Canada, was not fo deftructivé to Britifh. officers as. this affair’ofia 


‘flight entrenchment, the work-only of a few hours... That the officers 
{uffered fo much, muft be imputed to their being aimed at. None of 
‘the provincials in this engagement were riflemen, but they were all 
“good mark{men, “The whole of their previous military knowledge had 


“been derived from hunting, and the ordinary amufements of f{portf 


men, The dexterity which by long habit they had acquired in hitting 


beafts, birds, and marks, was fatally ‘applied to the deftru@ion of | 


“Britith officers. From their fall much confufion was’ expected ; they 


were therefore particularly fingled out, Mott of thofe who were near 
‘the perfon of General Howe were either killed or wounded, but the 
* General, though he greatly expofed himfelf, was unhurt. The light 

‘infantry and grenadiers loft three-fourths of their men. Of one com. — 
"pany not more than five, and of another, not more than fourteen. 
“efcaped. The unexpeted refiftance of the Americans was fuch as wiped 
“away the reproaches of cowardice, which had been caft on them»by 


“their enemies in Britain. ‘The fpirited condu@ of the Britith officers 
“merited and obtained great applaufe, but the provincials were juftly 
“entitled to a large portion of the fame, for having made the utmoft 
“exertions of their adverfaries neceffary to diflodge them from lines, 
which were the work only ofa fingle night. ‘The Americans loft five 
F pieces of cannon. Their killed amounted to one hundred and thirty- 


-“ nine. "Their wounded and miffing to three hundred and fourteen. 


"Thirty of the former fell into the hands of the conquerors. . ‘They 


ioe regretted the death of General Warren. To. the pureft 
atriotifm and mot undaunted bravery, he added the virtues of do- 


mettic life, _ the eloquence’ of an accomplifhed orator, and the wifdom 
' of an able ftatefman. Nothing but a regard to the liberty of his coun- 


S 


try indticed him to oppofe the meafures of Government. He aimed 


"fot ata {eparation from, but a céalition with the Mother Country. 
He 
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He took. an aBive part in.defence of his country, not that he might i 
applauded. and rewarded for a patriotic fpirit, but becaufe .he was, in 
the bet fenfe of the word, areal patriot. Having no interefted or pers 
fonal views to anfwer, the friends. of liberty confided.in his integrity. 
"The: foundnefs of his judgment, and his abilities as a public fpeaker, 
enabled him to make a diftinguifhed figure i in public councils, but his 
intrepidity. and attive zeal induced his countrymen to place him in the 
military, line. . Within four days after he, was appointed a Major Ge- 
neral,.-he. fell a noble facrifice to a caufe which he had efpoufed from 
the pureft principles. Like, Hampden he lived and like Hampden he 
adied,. univerfally beloved andjuniverfally regretted, His many virtues 
awere:celebrated, in an elegant eulogim written by Dr. Ruth, in lan- 
guage equal to’ the .illuftrious fubject. The burning of Charleftowa, 
ythough a place.of great trade, .did not difcourage the provincials. It 
iexcited refentment and.execration, but not any difpofition to fubmit. 
Such was the! |high-toned ftate of the public mind, and fo-great the i ine 
_ j@ifference for, property, when put.in. competition with liberty, that mi- 
itary conflagrations, though :they. diftreffed and impoverifhed, had no 
 Stendency, to, fubdue, the Colonifts, ‘They might an{wer in. the old 
world, but were not.calculated for,thenew, where the war was under. — 
,taken,-not for a change of matters, but for fecuring effential rights. The | 
sa@ionjat Breed’s Hilly or Buaker’s Hill, as.ithas been commonly. called, 
; produced many and. very important confequences. It taught the Britith 
.fomuch refpeidor Americans intrenched behind works, that their fub- 
ofequent operations: were retarded with .a caution. that wafted away, 
Lwhole campaign to.very little ,purpofe. ; It added .to the. confi- 
ydence the, Americans began ito have in. their own. abilities ; : but 
einferentes;: Very injurious to the future interefts of America, were 
ydrawn from the : good conduc of the new troops on. that, memorable 
fiday. It infpired fome of the leading, members. of Congrefs. with 
fuch high ideas of what, might be.done, by militia, ox men. engaged 
ofér ia fhortoterm of inliftment, . that. it was long before they affented to 
the eftablifiment.of a-permanent,army. Not diftinguifhing the conti 
grued exertions of.an, army ‘through. a feries. of, /yearsy from the gallant 
vefforts of the yeomanry.of the country, led dire@ly .to action; they 
“were flowrcin admitting the neceflity of, permanent troops. . They.cons 
-c¢eived the: country might be. defended. by. the. occafional exertions of 
cher fons; without the expence.and, danger of an army engaged. for the 
war. Inthe progrefs of hoftilities, as.will appear. in. the fequel, the 
militia loft much of their firfi ardour, while leading men in. the councils 
vofiamerica, trufting to ity coritinuaace, negleCed the proper . time of 
recruiting: } 
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fecruiting for aferies of years. From the want of petfevéfance in the 
militia, and the want of a difciplined ftanding army, the caufe for 
which arms were at firt taken up, was more than once brought to the 
brink of deftruction. | a 
Tn other places the fame determined fpirit of refiftance appeared of 
the part of the Americans. Lord North’s conciliatory fchemé was uté 
terly rejected by the affemblies of Pennfylvania and New Jerfey, and 
afterwards in every other colony. The commencement of hoftilities 
at Lexington determined the colony of New York; which had hitherto 
continned to waver, to unite with the reft; and. as the fituation of 
New York renders it unable to refift an attack from the fea, it was Téa 
folved, before the arrival of a Britifh fleet, to fecure the military 
ftoresy fend off the women and children, and to fet fire to the city if it 
was ftill found incapable of defence. The exportation of provifions 
was every where prohibited, particularly to the Britith fithery on the 
banks of Newfoundland, or to fuch colonies of America as thould ad- 
here to the Britith intereft. Congrefs refolved_on the eftablifhment 6f 
an army, and ofa large paper currency in order to f{opport it. In the 
inland northern colonies, Colonels Eafton and Ethan Allen, without req 
ceiving any orders from Congrefs, or communicating their defign’ to 
any body, with a party of only two hundred and fifty men, furprifed the 
forts or Crown Point, Ticonderago, and the reft that form a communi 
‘cation betwixt the Colonies and Canada. On this oceafion two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon fell into their hands, befides mortars, anda large 
quantity of military ftores, together with two armed veffels, «and mae 
terials for the conftru€tion of others. , 
After the battle of Bunker’s Hill, the provincials erected fortificas 
tions on the heights which commanded Charleftown, and ftrengthened 
the reft in fuch a manner that there was no hope of driving them from 
‘thence ; at the fame time that their ativity and boldnefs aftonifhed the 
Britith officers, who lad been accuftomed to entertain too mean an. ha 
-nion of their courage. | 

_ The troops, thus fhut up in Bofton, were foon reduced to-diftrefs. 
Their neceffities obliged them to attempt the carrying off the Ametican 
cattle on the iflands before Bofton, which produced frequent fkirmifhes ; 
but the provincials, better acquainted with the navigation of thefe 
‘fhores, landed on the iflands, deftroyed or carried off whatever was of 
“any ufe, burned the light houfe at the entrance of the harbour, arid. 
took prifoners the workmen fent to repair it, as well as a party of maa 
tines who guarded them. ‘hus the garrifon were-reduced to'the ne~ 
ceflity of fending out armed veflels to make prizes indiferiminately of 
; al¥ 
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all that came in their way, and of landing in different places to plunde# 
for fubfiftegce as well as they could. | : <l 

The Congrefs; in the mean time, continued to act with all the vi« 
gour which its conftituents had expected. Articles of confederation 
and perpetual union were drawn up and folemnly agreed upon; by 
which they bound themfelves. | é 

After the ation of Bunker’s Hill, however, when the power of Great 
Britain appeared lefs formidable in the eyes of America than befores 
Congrefs proceeded formally to juftify their proceedings in a declara- 
tion drawn up in terms more expreffive, and well calculated to excite 
attention. : | 

« Were it poffible ({aid they) for men who exercife their reafon, to 
believe that the divine Author of our exiftence intended a part of the 
human race to hold an abfolute property in and unbounded powet 
over others, marked out by His infinite goodnefs and wifdom as the 
objets of a legal domination, never rightfully refiftabley however fe- 
vere and oppreffive ; the inhabitants of thefe Colonies might at leaft 
require from the parliament of Great Britain fome evidence that this 
dreadful authority over them had been granted to that body; but a 
‘reverence for our Great Creator, principles of humanity, and the dice 
tates of common fenfe muft convince all thofe who refleét upon the 

~ fabjeét, that government was inftituted to ptomote the welfare of 
mankind, and ought to"be adminiftered for the attainment of that 
end. 

«< The legiflature of Great Britain, however, ftimulated by an inofe 
dinate paflion for power, not only unjuftifiable, but which they know 
to be peculiarly reprobated by the very conftitution of that kingdom ; 
and defpairing of fuccefs in any mode of conteft, where regard fhould 
be had to law,:truth, or right; have at length, deferting thofe, at- 
tempted to effect their cruel and impolitic purpofe of enflaving thefe 
Colonies by violence, and have thereby rendered it neceflary for us to 
clofe with their laft appeal from reafon to arms. Yet, however blinded 
that affembly may be,-by their intemperate rage for unlimited domi- 
_nation, fo to flight juftice in the opinion of mankind, we efteém our- 
-felves bound by obligations to the reft of the world to make known the 
juice of our caufe.”” ! “ange i: 5 

After taking notice of the manner in. which their anceftors left Bri- 

' §tain, the happinefs attending the mutual friendly commerce betwixt 
that country and her Colonies, and the remarkable fuccefs of the late 
__war, they proceed as follows: “ The new miniftry finding the brave 
~_foes of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet fill contendings took, 
| tae bd 
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up the unfortunate idea of granting them a hafty peace, and of then fub- 
duing her faithful friends. 

«© Thefe devoted colonies were judged to be in fuch a ftate as to pre- 
fent victories without bloodfhed, and all the eafy emoluments of ftatu- 
table plunder. The uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable and refpect:ul 
behaviour from the beginning of their colonization; their dutiful, 
zealous, and ufeful fervices during the war, though fo recently and amply 
acknowledged in the moft honourable manner by his Majetty, by the 
late king, and by parliament, could not fave them from the intended in- 
novations, Parliament was influenced to adopt the pernicious project ; 


_ and affuming a new power over them, has in the courfe of eleven years- 


given fuch decifive fpecimens of the fpirit and confeqtiences attending 
this power, as to leave no doubt of the effects of acquiefcence under it. 

“¢ They have undertaken to give and grant our money without our con- 
fent, though we have ever exercifed an exclufive right to difpofe of our 
own property. Statutes have been pafled for extending the jurifdiction 
of the courts of admiralty, and vice-admiralty, beyond their ancient 
limits; for depriving us of the accuftomed and ineftimable rights of 
trial by jury, in cafes affeGting both life and property ; for fufpending 
the legiflature of one of our colonies; for interdi€ting all commerce to 
the capital of another; and for altering fundamentally the form of 
government eftablifhed by charter, and fecured by atts of its own legif- 
Jature; and folemnly confirmed by the crown; for exempting the mur- 
derers of colonifts from legal trial, and in effect from punifhment ; for 
erecting in a neighbouring province, acquired by the joint arms of 
Great Britain and America, a defpotifm dangerous to our very exiftence; 
and for quartering foldiers upon the colonifts in time of a profound — 
peace. It has alfo been refolved in parliament, that colonifts charged 
with committing certain offences, fhall be tranfported to England to be 
tried. | 

« But why fhould we enumerate our injuries in detail?—By one 
ftatute it was declared, that parliament can of right make laws to bind 
us in all cafes whatever, What is to defend us againft fo enormous, fo 
unlimited a power? Not a fingle perfon who aflumes it is chofen by us, 
or is fubje& to our controul or influence ; but on the contrary, they are 


all of them exempt from the operation of fuch laws; andan American 


revenue, if not diverted from the oftenfible purpofes from which it ts 
raifed, would a@ually lighten their own burdens in proportion as it in- 
creafes ours. 
“We faw the mifery to which fuch defpotifm would reduce us. We 
for ten years inceflantly and ineffeCtually befieged the throne as fuppli- 
“Vou, i gR | cants 5 
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‘ “ 
cants; we reafoned, we remonftrated with parliament in the mof mild ts 
and decent language; but adminiftration, fenfible that we fhould re. 9 
~gard thefe meafures as freemen ought todo, fent over fleets and armies _ 


to enforce them. 

‘We have perfued every temperate, every refpectful siete we 
have even proceeded to break off all commercial intercourfe with our 
fellow-fubjects as our laft peaceable admonition, that oursattachment to 
‘no nation on earth would fupplant our attachment to liberty: this we 
flattered ourfelves was the ultimate ftep of the controverfy ;. but fubfe- 
“quent events have fhown how vain was this hope of finding moderation 
in our enemtes ! : 

«The Lords and Commons, in their addrefs in the month of February, 
faid, that a rebellion at that time aCtually exifted in the province of Maf 
‘fachufett’s Bay ; and that thofe concerned in it had been countenanced 

and‘ encouraged by unlawful combinations and engagements entered into - 
by his Majefty’s fubjects in feveral ‘of the colonies ; and therefore they 
befought his Majefty that he would take the moft effe@ual meafures to 
enforce due obedience to the laws and authority of the fupreme legif- 
lature. Soon after the commercial intercourfe of whole colonies with 
foreign countries was cut off by an at of parliament; by’ another, 
feveral of them were entirely prohibited from the fifheries in the feas 
near their coafts, on which they always depended. for their fubfiftence; 
and large reinforcements of fhips and troops were immediately fentover 
to General Gage,” 

«« Fruitlefs were all the intreaties, arguments, and roma ae ee anil- 
luftrious band of the moit dillinguifhed peers and commoners, who nobly | 
and ftrenuoufly afferted the juftice of our caufe, to fay, or even to miti- 

- gate, the heedlefs fury, with which ‘thefe accumulated outrages were 
hurried on. Equally fruitlefs was the interference of the city of London, 
of Briftol, and many other refpectable towns.in our favour.” 

After having reproached parliament, General Gage, and the Britith 
government in general, they proceeded thus: “ We are reduced to. the 
alternative of choofing an unconditional fubmiffion to tyranny or ree 
fiftance by force. The latter is our choice. .We have counted the coft 
of this conteft, and find nothing fo dreadful as,voluntary flavery. Ho- 
nour, juftice, and humanity, forbid us tamely to furrender that freedom 
which we received from our gallant anceftors, and whicly our innocent 
polterity have a right to receive from us. Our caufe is juft; our union 
is perfect ; our internal refources are great; and, if neceflary, foreign 
afiftance is undoubtedly attainable. We fight not for glory or conquett; 
we exhibit to mankind the remarkable {pettacle of a people attacked 
Ss BOY 
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by unprovoked enemies. They boatt of their privileges and civiliza- 
tion, and yet proffer no milder conditions than fervitude or death, In- 
our own native land, in defence of the freedom that is our birthright, 
forthe protection of our property acquired by the honeft induftry of 
our forefathers and our own, againft violence aQually offered, we have 
taken up arms; we fhall lay them down when hoftilities fhall ceafe on 
the part of our agereffors, and all danger of their being renewed fhall be 
removed,—and not before.” | 

Thefe are fome of the moft ftriking paffages in the declaration of 
congrefs on taking up arms againft Great Britain, and dated July 6th 
1745. The determined fpirit which it fhews, ought to have convinced 
England, that the conqueft of America was an event fearce ever to be ex- 
pected. In every other refpe€t an equal fpirit was fhewn; and the 
sulers of the Britifh nation had the mortification to fee thofe whom they 
ftyled rebels and traitors, fucceed in negociations in which they thems 
felves were utterly foiled. Inthe paffing of the Quebec bill, miniftry 
had flattered themfelves that the Canadians would be fo much attached 
to them, on account of reftoring the French laws, that they would very 
readily join in any attempt againft the colonifts who had reprobated that 
bill in fuch ftrong terms; but in this, as in every thing elfe indeed, 
they found themfelves miftaken. ‘The Canadians having been fubject 
to Britain for a period of fifteen years, and being thus rendered fenfible 
of the fuperior advantages of Pritith government, received the bill itfelf 
with evident marks of difapprobation ; nay, reprobated it as tyrannical 
and oppreflive. A fcheme had been formed for General Carleton, go- 
vernor of the province, to raife an army of Canadians wherewith to aét 
agaiaft the Americans; and fo fancuine were the hopes of adminiflration 
in this refpe&t, that they had fent twenty thoufand ftand of arms, and 
a great quantity of military ftores, to Quebec for the purpofe. But the 
people, though they did not join the Americans, yet were found im- 
moveable in their purpofe to fland neuter. Application was made to 
the bifhop; but he declined to interpofe his influence, as contrary to the 
rules of the Popith clergy: fo that the utmoft efforts of government in 

this, province were found to anfwer little or no purpofe. 

The Britith adminiftration next tried to engage the Indians in their 
sialic But though agents were difperfed among them with large pre- 
fents to the chiefs, they univerfally replied, that they did not underftand 
the nature of the quarrel, nor could they diftinguifh whether thofe who 
~ dwelt in America or on the other fide of the ocean were in fault: but 
they were furprifed to fee Englifhmen afk their affiftance againft one 
another ; and advifed them to be reconciled, and not to think of fhed- 
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ding the blood of their brethren.—To the reprefentations of Congrefs}_ o 


they paid. more refpect. Thefe fet forth, that the Englith on the other 


fide of the ocean had taken up arms toenflave, not only their country- 


men in America, but the Indians alfo; and if the latter fhould enable 
‘them to overcome the colonifts, they themfelves would foon be reduced 
to a ftate of flavery alfo. By arguments of this kind thefe favages were 
engaged to remain neuter; and thus the colonifts were freed from a moft 
dangerous enemy. On this occafion the Congrefs thonght proper to 
hold a folemn conference with the different tribes of Indians, ‘The 
fpeech made by them on the cccafion is curious, but too long to be 
fully inferted. ‘The following is a fpecimen of the European mode of 
addreffing thefe people: 

«¢ Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors ! 

ss We, the delegates from the Twelye United Provinces, now fitting 
in general Congrefs at Philadelphia, fend their talk | to you our bro- 
thers. 
| ie Brothers and Friends now attend ! 

« ‘When our fathers crofied the great water, and came over to this 


land, the King of England gave them a talk, affuring them that they | 
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and their children fhould be his children ; and that if they would _ 


leave. their native country, and make fettlements, and live here, and 


buy and fell, and trade with their brethren beyond. the water, they a 


fhould ftill keep hold of the fame covenant-chain, and. enjoy peace ; 
and it was covenanted, that the fields, houfes, goods, and poffeffions, 
which our fathers fhould acquire, fhould remain to them as> beens own, 
and be their childrens for ever, and at their fole difpofal. » 

« Brothers and Friends open a kind ear! 


« We will now tell you of the quarrel betwixt the counfellors of @ 


King G eorge and the inhabitants and colonies of Ameri rica. 


« Many of his counfellors have perfuaded him to break the covenant- a 


chain, and not to fend us any more good talks. .They have prevailed 
upon him. to enter into a covenant againft US 5 and have torn afunder, 
and caft behind their backs, the good old covenant which their anceftors 
and ours entered into, and took ftrong hold of. They now tell us they 
will put their hands into our pocket without afking, as though it were 
their own; and at their pleafure they will take from us our charters, or 
written civil conttitation, which we love as our lives; alfo our planta- 
tions, our houfes, and goods, whenever they pleafe, without afking our 
‘Yeave. They tell us, that our veffels may go to that or this ifland in 
the fea, but to this or that particular ifland we fhall not trade any more ; 
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and in cafe of our non-compliance with thefe new orders, they fhut up 
our harbours. 

_ « Brothers, we live on the fame anene with you; the fame land is 
our common birth-place. We defire to fit down under the fame tree of 
peace with you; Jet us water its roots, and cherifh the growth, till the 
large leaves and flourifhing branches fhall extend to the fetting fun, and 
reach the fkies. If any thing difagreeable fhould ever fall out between 
us, the Twelve United Colonies, and you, the Six Nations, to wound our 
peace, let us immediately feek meafures for healing the breach, From 
the prefent fituation of our affairs, we judge it expedient to kindle up a 
fmall fire at Albany, where we may hear each other’s voice, and difclofe 
our minds fully to one another.” 

The other remarkable tranfa@tions of this Congrefs were the ultimate 
_ yefufal of the conciliatory propofal made by Lord North, of which fuch 
fanguine expeCations had been formed by the Englifh miniftry ; and 
appointing a generaliflimo to command their armies, which were now — 
very numerous. ‘The perfon chofen for this purpofe was George Wath- 
ington: a man fo univerfally beloved, that he was raifed to fuch an 
high ftation by the unanimous voice of Congrefs: and his fubfequent 
condué fhowed him every way worthy of it. Horace Gates and Charles 
Lee, two Englith officers of confiderable reputation, were alfo chofen; 
the former an adjutant-general, the fecond a major-general. Artemus 
Ward, Philip Schuyler, and Ifrael Putnam, were likewife nominated 
major-generals. Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David Woofer, 
William Heath, Jofeph Spencer, John Thomas, John Sullivan, and 
Nathaniel Green, were chofen brigadier-generals at the fame time. 

Congtefs had now alfo the fatisfaction to receive deputies from the 
colony of Georgia, exprefling a defire to join the confederacy. The 
reafons they gave for renouncing their allegiance to Britain were, that the 
condu& of parliament towards the other colonies had been opprefiives 
that though the obnoxious acts had not been extended to them, they 
could view this only as an omiffion, becaufe of the feeming little con- 
fequence of their colony: and therefore looked upon it rather to be a 
flight than a favour. At the fame time they framed a petition to the 
King, fimilar to that fent by the other colonies, and which met with a 
fimilar reception. 

The fuccefs which had hitherto attended the Americans in all 
their meafures; now emboldened them to think not only of defend- 
ing themfelves, but likewife of acting offenfively againft Great 
Britain. The conqueft of Canada appeared an object within their 
seach, and that one wogid be attended with many advantages; and as an 
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invafion of that province was lately facilitated by the taking of Crown 
point and Ticonderago, it was tefolved, if poflible, to penetrate that 
way into Canada, and ‘reduce Quebec during the winter, before the 
ficets and armies, which they: were well affured would fail thither from 
Britain, fhould arrive. By order of Congrefs, therefore, three thoufand 
men wete put under the command of Generals Montgomery and Schuy- 
ler, with orders to proceed to Lake Champlain, from whence they 
were to be conveyed in flat-bottomed boats to the mouth of the river 


Sorel, a branch of the great river St. Laurence, and on which is fituated 


a fort of the fame name with the river. On the other hand, they were 
oppofed by General Carleton, governor of Canada; a man of great 
activity and experience in war; who, with a very few troops, had hi- 
therto been able to keep in awe the difaffeéted people of Canada, not- 
withftanding all the reprefentations of the colonifts. He had now aug- 
mented his army by a confiderable number. of Indians, and promifed 
even in his prefent fituation to make a very formidable refiftance. 


As foon as General Montgomery arrived at Crown Point, he received 


information that feveral armed veflels were ftationed at St. John’s, a 
ftrong fort on the Sorel, with a view to prevent his croffing the lake; 
_on which he took pofieffion of the 1fland which commands the mouth of 
the Sorel, and by which he could prevent them from entering the lake. 
in conjunétion with General Schuyler, he next proceeded to St. John’s: 
put finding that place too ftrong, he landed on a part of the country 
confiderably diftant, and full of woods and fwamps. . From thence, 
however, they were driven by a party of Indians whom General Carle- 
ton had employed. 

The provincial army was now obliged to retreat to the ifland of 
which they had at firft taken poffeflon; where General Schuyler being 
_ taken ill, Montgomery was left to command alone. His firft flep was 
to gain over the Indians whom General Carleton had employed, and 
this he in a great meafure accomplifhed ; after which, on receiving the 
full number of troops appointed for his expedition, he determined to lay 
‘fiege to St. John’s.» In this he was facilitated by the reduction of 
Chamblee, a fmall fort in- the neighbourhood, where he found a large 
fupply of powder. An attempt was made by General Carleton to relieve 
the place; for which purpofe he with great pains colle¢ted about one 
thoufand Canadians, while Colonel Maclean propofed to raife a regi- 
ment of the Highlanders who had emigrated from their own country. 
to America. rt 

But while General Carleton was on his march with thefe new levies, 
‘He was attacked by a fuperior force. of provincials, and-utterly defeated 
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which being made known to another body of Canadians who had joined 


Colonel Maclean, they.abandoned him without flriking a iis and he 


was obliged to retreat to Quebec. 

‘The defaat of General Carleton was a fufficient recompence to the 
Americans for that of Colonel Ethan Allen, which had happened fome 
time before. The fuccefs which had attended this gentleman againft 
Crown Point and 'Ticénderago had emboldened him to make a fimilar 
attempt on Montreal; but being attacked by the militia of the place, 
fupported by a detachment of regulars, he was entirely defeated and taken 
prifoner. | | 

As the defeat of General Carleton and the defertion of Maclean’s 
forces left no room for the garrifon of St. John’s to hope. for any relief, 
they now confented to furrender themfelves prifoners of war; but were 
in other refpeéts treated with great humanity. They were in numbet 
five hundred regulars and two hundred Canadians, among whom were 
many of the French nobility, who had been very active in promoting 
the caufe of Britain, among their countrymen. 

General Montgomery next took meafures to prevent the Britifh 
fhipping from pafling down the river‘from Montreal to Quebec. This 
he accomplifhed fo effe€tually, that the whole were taken. The town 
itfelf was obliged to furrender at difcretion; and it was with the utmoft 
difficulty that General Carleton efcaped in an open boat by the favour 
gf a datk night. 

No further obftacle now remained in the way of the Americans to the 
capital, except what arofe from the nature of the country; and thefe 
indeed were very confiderable. Nothing, however, could damp the ar- 
dour of the provincials. Notwithftanding it was now the middle of 
November, and the depth of winter was at hand, Colonel Arnold formed 
a defign of penetrating through woods, morafles, and the moft fright- 
ful folitudes, from New England to Canada, by a nearer way than that 
which Montgomery had chofen; and this he accomplifhed in fpite of 
every difficulty, to the aftonithment of all who faw or heard of the at- 
tempt. This defperate march, however, cannot be looked upon as con- 
ducive to any good purpofe. A third part of his men under another 
colonel had abandoned him by the way, under pretence of want of pro- 
vifions ; the total want of artillery rendered his prefence infignificant 
before a place ftrongly fortified ; and the finallnefs of his army rendered 
it even doubtful whether he could have taken the town by furprife. 
The Canadians indeed were amazed at the exploit, and their inclina- 
tion to revolt from Britain was fomewhat augmented ; but none of them 
as yet took up arms in behalf of America, The confleraation into which 
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the town of Quebec was thrown, proved detrimental rather than othes- 
wife to the expedition; as it doubled the vigilance and activity of the 
inhabitants to prevent any furprife ; and the appearance of common dan- 
ger united all parties, who, before the arrival of Arnold, were contending. 


moft violently with one another. He was therefore obliged to content 


himfelf with blocking up the avenues to the town, in order to diftrefS 
the garrifon for want of provifions; and even this he was unable to do 
effeCtually, by reafon of the fmall number of his men, : 

‘The matter was not much mended by the arrival of General Mont- 
gomery. ‘The force he had with him, even when untted with that of 
Arnold, was too infignificant to attempt the redu€tion of a place fo | 
flrongly fortified, efpecially with the affiflance only of a few mortars 
and field-pieces. After the fiege had continued through the month of 
December, General Montgomery, confcious that he could accomplihh his 
end no other way than by furprife, refolved to make an attempt on the 


laft day of the year 1775. ‘The method he took at this time was per 


haps the beft that human wifdom could devife. He advaneed by break 
of day, in the midft of an heavy fall of fhow, which covered his men 
from the fight of the enemy. ‘Two real attacks were made by himfelf 
and Colonel Arnold, at the fame time that two feigned attacks were 
made on two ether places, thus to diftract the garrifon, and make them 
divide their forces. One of the real attacks was made by the people of 
‘New York, and the other by thofe of New England, under Arnold. 
‘Their hopes of furprifing the place, however, wete defeated by the fignal . 
for the attack being, through fome miftake, given too foon. General 
Montgomery himfelf had the moft dangerous place, being obliged to 
pafs between the river and fome high rocks on which the Upper Town 
flands; fo that he was forced to make what hafte he could to clofe 
with the enemy. His fate, however, was now decided. Having forced 
the firft barrier, a violent difcharge of mufketry and grape fhot from the 
fecond killed him, his principal officers, and the moft of the party he 
commanded ; on which thofe who remained immediately retreated. 
Colonel Arnold in the mean time made a defperate attack on the Lower 
‘Town,. and carried one of the barriers after an an obftinate refiftance of 
an hour; but in the action he himfelf received a wound, which obliged 
him to withdraw. ‘The attack, however, was continued by the officers 
whom he had left, and another barrier forced : but the garrifon, now 
perceiving that nothing was to be feared except. from that quarter, col- 
leSted their whole force againft it; and, after a defperate engagement 
of three hours, overpowered the Provincials, and obliged them to fur- 
render, ; 
In 
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In this ation the valour of the provincial troops could not be ex- 
ceeded. Such a terrible difafter left no hope remaining of the accom. 
plithment of their purpofe, as General Arnold could now fearce number 
eight hundred effeftive men under his command. He did not, however, 
abandon the province, or even remove to a greater diftance than three 
miles from Quebec ; and here he ftill found means to annoy the garrifon 
very confiderably by intercepting their provifions. ‘The Canadians, 
notwithftanding the bad fuccefs of the American arms, ftill continued 
friendly ; and thus he was enabled to fuftain the hardfhips of a winter 
encampment in that moft fevere climate. The Congrefs, far from paf- 
fing any cenfure on him for his misfortune, created him a brigadier- 
general, : a | 

While hoftilities were thus carried on with vigour in the north, the 
flame of contention was gradually extending itfelf in the fouth. Lord 
Dunmore, the governor of Virginia, was involved in difputes fimilar to 
thofe which had taken place in other colonies. ‘Thefe had proceeded 
fo far that the afflembly was diffolved ; which in this province was at- 
tended with a confequence unknown to the reft. As Virginia contained 
a great number of flaves, it was neceffary that a militia fhould be kept 
conftantly on foot to keep them in awe. During the diffolution of the 
affembly the militia-laws expired; and the people, after complaining of the 
danger they were in from the negroes, formed a convention, which en- 
aGted, that each county fhould raife a quota for the defence of the pro- 
vince. Dunmore, on this, removed the powder from Williamfburg ; 
which created fuch difcontents, that an immediate quarrel would proba- 
bly have enfued, had not the merchants of the town undertaken to ob- 
tain fatisfaGtion for the injury fuppofed to be done to ‘the community. 
This tranquillity, however, was foon interrupted; the people, alarmed 
by areport that an armed party on their way from the man of war — 
where the powder had been depofited, affembled in arms, and deter. 
mined to oppofe by force any farther removals. In fome of the confe- 
rences which paffed at this time, the Governor let fall fome unguarded 
expreffions, fuch as threatening them with fetting up the royal ftandard, 
proclaiming liberty to the negroes, deftroying the town of Williamfburgy 
&c. which were afterwards made public, and exaggerated in fuch a man- 
ner as greatly to increafe the public ferment. | 

The people now held frequent aflemblies. Some of them took up arms 
with a defign to force the governor to reftore the powder, and to take 
the public money into their own poffeffion: but on their way to Wil- 
liamfburgh for this purpofe, they were met by the receiver-general, who 
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became fecurity for the payment for the gunpowder, and the inhabitants _ 


promifed to take care of the magazine and public revenue. 
By this infurrection the governor was fo much intimidated, that he 
fent his family on board a man of war: . He himfelf, however, iffued 
a proclamation, in which he declared the behaviour of the perfon who 
promoted the tumult treafonable, accufed the people of difaffection, &c, 
On their part they were by no means deficient. in recriminating ; and 
fome letters of his to Britain being about the fame time difcovered, con. 
fequences enfued extremely fimilar to thofe which had been occafioned 
by thofe of Mr. Hutchinfon at Bofton. 

In this ftate of confufion the Governor thought it neceflary to fortify 
his palace with artillery, and procure a party of marines to. guard it, 
Lord North’s conciliatory propofal arriving alfo about the fame time, 
he ufed his utmoft endeavours to caufe the people to comply with it. 
‘The arguments he ufed were fuch as muft do him honour ; and had not 
matters already gone to fuch a pitch, it is highly probable that fome at- 
tention would have been paid to them. ‘* The view, he faid, in which 
the colonies ought to behold this conciliatory propofal was no more than 
an earneft admonition from Great Britain to relieve her wants : that the 


——_ 
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utmoft condefcendence had been ufed in the mode of application; no — 


determinate fum having been fixed, as it was thought moft worthy of 
_ Britith generofity to take what they thought could be convenient {pared, 
and likewife to leave the mode of raifing it to themfelves,” &¢. But 
the clamour and diffatisfa@tion were now fo univerfal, - that nothing elfe 
could be attended to. The Governor had called an affembly for. the 
purpofe of laying this conciliatory propofal before them; but it had 
been little attended to, "The affembly began their feffion by inquiries 
into the ftate of the magazine. It had been broken into by fome of the 
~ townfimen; for which reafon {pring-guns had been placed there by the 
Governor, which difcharged themfelves upon the offenders at their en- 
trance ; thefe circumftances, with others of a fimilar kind, taifed fuch 
a violent uproar, that as foon as the preliminary bufinefs of the feffion 
was over, the Governor retired on board a man of war, informing the af. 
fembly that he durft no longer trut himfelf on thore. This produced a long 
courfe of-difputation, which ended in a pofitive tefufal of the Governor 
to truft himfelf again in Williamfburg, even to give his affent to the bills, 
which could not be pafied without it, and though the affembly offered 


to bind themfelves for his perfonal fafety. In his turn he requefled them’ 


to meet him on board the man of war, where he then was; but this 
ptopofal was rejected, and all further correfpondence containing the 
Ieaft appearance of friendthip was difcontinued, | 


Lord 
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-. Lord Dunmore, thus deprived of his government, attempted to re= 
duce by force thofe whom he could no longer govern. Some of the 
mott ftrenuous adherents to the Britith caufe, whom their zeal had ren- 
dered obnoxious at home, now repaired to him. He was alfo joined 
by numbers of black flaves. With thefe, and the affiftance of the Britifh 
fhipping,. he was for fome time enabled to carry on a kind of predatory 
war, fufficient to hart and exafperate, but not to fubdue. After fome 
inconfiderable attempts on land, proclaiming liberty to the flaves, and 
~ fetting up the royal ftandard, he took up his refidence at Norfolk, a ma- 
ritime town of fome confequence, where the people were better af- 
fe&ed to Britain than in moft other places. A confiderable force,, how=. 
ever, was collected againft him; and the natural impetuofity of his tem- 
per prompting him to act againft them with more courage than cautions 
he was entirely defeated, and obliged to retire to his fhipping, which 
was now crowded by the number of thofe who had incurred the refent- 
In the mean time a fcheme of the utmof magnitude and importance 

was formed by one Mr. Conolly, a Pennfylvanian, of an intrepid and 
 afpiring difpofition, and attached to the caufe of Britain. The firtt 
_ flep of this plan was to enter into a league with the Ohio Indians. 
This he communicated to Lord Dunmore, and it received his approba- 
tion: Upon which Conolly fet out, and a@tually fucceeded in his de- 
fign, On his return’ he was difpatched to General Gage, from whom 
he received a colonel’s commiffion, and fet out in order to accomplifh 
the remainder of his fcheme. ‘The plan in general was, that he fhould 
return to the Ohio, where, by the affiftance of the Britifh and Indians in 
thefe parts, he was to penetrate through the back fettlements. into 
Virginia, and join Lord Dunmore at Alexandria. But by an accident 
very naturally to be expected, he was difcovered, taken prifoner, and 


~ ment of the Provincials. 


thrown into a dungeon. ‘i 
In the fouthern colonies of Carolina the governors were expelled and 
obliged to take refuge on board of men of war, as Lord Dunmore had 
been and Mr. Martin, governor of North Carolina, on a charge of at- 
‘tempting to raife the back-fettlers, confifting chiefly of Scots High+ 
Janders, againit the colony. Having fecured themfelves againft any 
attempts from thefe enemies, however, they proceeded to regulate their 
internal concerns in the fame manner as the reff of the colonies; and by 
‘the end of the year 1775, Britain beheld the whole of America united 
againft her in the moft determined oppofition. Her vat poffeffions of that 
erat of land were now reduced to the fingle town of Bofton; in which her 
39 2 . “ye, forces 
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forces were befieged nor an enemy with whom they were apparently not 


——— 


able to cope, and by whom they muft of courfe expe ina very fhort i 


time to be expelled. The fituation of the inhabitants of Bofton, indeed, 


was peculiarly unhappy. After having failed in their attempts to leave 


_ the town, General Gage had confented to allow them to retire with their 
- effects ; but afterwards, for what reafon does not well appear, he refufed — 


to fulfil his promife. When he refigned his place to General Howe in 
O@ober 1775, the latter, apprehenfive that they might give intelligence 
of the fituation of the Britith troops, ftri@ly prohibited any perfon from 
leaving the place under pain of military execution. Thus matters cons 
tinued till the month of March 1776, when the town was evacuated. 
On the 2d of that month, General Wathington opened a battery on 
the weft fide of the town, from whence it was bombarded with a heavy 
fire of cannon at the fame time; and three days after, it was attacked 
by another battery from the eaftern fhore. This terrible attack con- 
tinued for fourteen days without intermiffion ; when General Howe, 
finding the place no longer tenable, deter aaiee if poffible to drive the 
enemy from their works. Preparations were therefore made for a mok 
vigorous attack on an hill called Dorchefter Neck, which the Ameri- 
cans had fortified in fuch a manner as would in all probability have 
rendered the enterprife next to defperate. No difficulties, however, 
were fufficient to daunt the {pirit of the general ; and. every thing was in 
readinefs, when a ftorm prevented this intended exertion of Britifh 


‘valour. Next day, upon a more clofe infpeGion of the works they 


were to attack, it was thought advifeable to defift from the enterprife 
altogether. The foitifications were very flrong, and extremely well 
provided with artillery; and befides other implements of deftru@ion, 
upwards of one hundred hogfheads’of ftones were provided to roll down 
upon the enemy as they came up; which, as the afcent was extremely 
fteep, muft have done prodigious execution. 
Nothing therefore now remained but to think of a retreat; and even 


this was attended with the utmot difficulty and danger. The Ameri- | 


cans, however, knowing that it was in the power of the Britith general 
to reduce the town to afhes, which could not have been repaired in 


many years, did not think proper to give the leaft moleftation ; and for 


the fpace of a fortnight the troops were employed in the evacuation of 
the place, from whence they carried along with them two thoufand of 
the inhabitants, who durft not ftay on account of their attachment to 
the Britifh caufe. From Bofton they failed to Halifax ; but all their 


vigilance could not prevent a number of valuable fhips from falling inte 


the hands of the enemy. A confiderable quantity of cannon and am- 
munition 
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nitinition had alfo been left at Bunker’s Hill and Bofton Neck; ‘and in 
the town, an immenfe variety of goods, principally woollen and linen, 
of which the provincials ftood very much in need. The eftates of 
thofe who fled to Halifax were confifcated ; as alfo thofe who wete at- 
tached to government, and had remained in the town. As an attack 
“was expected as foon as the Pritifh forces fhould arrive, every method 
was employed to render the fortifications, already very ftrong, impreg- 
nable. For this purpofe fome’ foreign engineers were employed, who 
had before arrived at Bofton; and fo eager were people of all ranks to 
accomplifh this bufinefs, that every able-bodied man in the place, 
without diftinGtion of rank, fet apart two days in the week, to complete 
it the fooner. 

The Americans about this time began to be influenced by ne new views. 
The military arrangements of the preceding year—their unexpected 
union, and prevailing enthufiafm, expanded the minds of their leaders, 
and elevated the fentiments of the great body of their people. Decifive 
meafures which would have been lately reprobated, 1 now met with ap- 
probation. 

_” ‘The favourers of fubordination under the former conftitution, urged 
the advantages of a fupreme head, to controul the difputes of interfering 
colonies, and alfo the benefits which flowed from union; and that inde- 
pendence was untried ground, and thould not’ be entered upon but in 
laft extremity. 
- They flattered themfelves that Great Britain was fo fay convinced 
of the determined fpirit of America, that if the prefent controverfy 
was compromifed, fhe would not at any future period refume an injuri- 
ous exercife of her fupremacy. They were therefore for proceeding 
no farther than to defend themfelves in the charafter of fubjects, trufting 
that ere long the prefent hoftile meafures would be relinquifhed, and the 
harmony of the two countries re-eftablithed. The favourers of this 
fyftem were embarraffed, and all their arguments weakened by the per- 
feverance of Great Britain in her fehemes of coercion, A probable 
hope of a fpeedy repeal of a few atts of Parliament would have greatly 
increafed the number of thofe who were advocates for reconciliation, - 
Butthe certabity of intelligence to the contrary gave additional force to the 
_ arguments of the oppofite party. ‘Though new weight was daily thrown 
into the feale, in which the advantages of independence were weighed, 
yet it did not preponderate till about that time in 1776, when intellix 
gence teached the Colonifts of the aét of Parliament paffed in December 
1945, for throwing them out of Britith prote¢tion, and of hiring foreign 
en to aflift in effeting their conqueft, Refpeing the firit ic was 
faid, 
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faid, ‘‘ that protection and allegiance were reciprocal, and that the tes 
fufal of the firft-was a legal ground of juftification for withholding the - 
laft.’’ They confidered themfelves to be thereby difcharged from their 
allegiance, and that to declare themfelves independent was no more, 
than to announce to the world the real political flate in which Great 
Britain had placed them. This a@ proved that the Colonifts might 
conftitutionally declare themfelves independent, but the hiring of 
foreign troops to make war upon them, demonftrated the neceflity of 
their doing it immediately. They reafoned that if Great Britain called 
in the aid of ttrangers to crufh them, the ey moft feek fimilar relief for 
their own prefervation. But they well knew this could not be expected, 
while they were in arms againft their acknowledged Sovereign. ‘They 
had therefore only a choice. of difficulties, and muft either feck foreign 
aid as independent sates: or continue in the aukward and hazardous 
fituation of fubjeéts, carrying on war from their own refources, both 
againft the King, and fuch mercenaries as he chofe to employ for their 
fubjugation. Neceffity, not choice, forced them on the decifion. Sub- 
miffion, without obtaining a redrefs of their grievances, was advocated 
by none who poffeffed the public confidence. Some of the popular 
leaders may have fecretly wifhed for independence from the beginning 
of the controverfy, but their number was hel and their fentiments 
were not generally known. r 
While the public mind was balancing on this eventful fubject, feveral 
writers placed the advantages of independence in varicus points of view. 
Among thefe Thomas Paine in a pamphlet, under the fignature of 
Common Senfe, held the mot diftinguithed rank. ‘The ftile, manner, 
and language of this performance was calculated to intereft the paffions, 
and to roufe all the ative powers of human nature. With a view of 
operating on the fentiments of a religious people, Scripture was preffed 
into his fervice, and the powers, and even the name of a king was 
rendered odious in the eyes of the numerous Cclonifts who had read 
and ftudied the hiftory of the Jews, as recorded in the Cld T eftament. 
The folly of that people in revolting from a government, inftituted by 
Heaven itfelf, and the oppreffions to which they were fubjected in con- 
fequence of their lufting after kings to rule over them, afforded an ex-_ 
cellent handle for pre-poffeffing the Colonifts in favour of republican’ 
inftitutions, and prejudicing them againft kingly government. Here- 
ditary fucceffion was turned into ridicule. The abfurdity of fubjecting 
a great continent to.a {mall ifland on the other fide of the globe, was 
teprefented in fuch ftriking language, as to intereft the honour and pride 
of the Colonifts-in renouncing the. government of Great Britain. 
) , 2 | ‘The 
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‘The neceflity, the advantage, and praCticability of independence were 
farcibly demonftrated. Not! bing could be better timed than .this pers 
formance; it was addrefled to freemen, who had juft received convine- 
ing proof, that Great Britain had thrown them out of: her protection, 
had engaged foreign mercenaries to make war upon them, and ferioufly 
- defigned to compel their unconditional fubmiffion to her unlimited 
power, Ic found the Colonifts moft thoroughly alarmed for their 
liverties, and difpofed to do and fuffer any thing that promifed. their 
eftablifhment. In union with the feelings and fentiments of the people, 
it produced furprifing effects. Many thoufands were convinced, and 
were led to approve and long for a feparation from the Mother Country. 
Though that meafure, a few months before, was not only foreign from 
their wifhes, but the object of their abhorrence, the current fuddenly 
became fo {trong in its favour, that it bore down all oppofition,, The 
mult.tude was hurried down the ftream, but fome worthy men could not 
eafily reconcile themfelves to the idea of an eternal feparation from a 
country to which they had been long bound by the moft endearing ties. 
They faw the fword drawn, bat could not tell when it would be 
fheathed ; they feared that the difperfed individuals of the feveral Colo- 
nies would not be brought to coalefce under an efficient government, 
and that after much anarchy, fome future Cafar would grafp their 
liberties, and confirm himfelf on a throne of defpotifm. ‘They doubted 
the perfeverance of their countrymen in effecting their independence, 
and weré alfo apprehenfive that in cafe of fuccefs, their future condition. 
would be lefs happy than their paft. Some refpectable individuals 
whofe principles were pure, but whofe fouls were not of that firm tex- 
ture which revolutions require, fhrunk back from the bold meafures 
_ propofed by their more adventurous countrymen. .To fubmit without 
an appeal to Heaven, though fecretly wifhed for by fome, was not the 
avowed fentiment of any; but to perfevere in petitioning and refifting, 
was the fyitem-of fome mifguided honeft men. The favourets of this 
opinion were generally wanting in that decifion which grafps at great - 
objects, and influenced by that timid policy which does its work by 
halves. Moft of them dreaded the power of Britain. A few, on the - 
fcore of intereft, or an expectancy of favours from royal government, 
 refufed to concur with the general voice. Some of the natives of the 
- Parent State, who having lately fettled in the Colonies, had not yet ex. 
changed European for American ideas, together with a few others, con- 
fcientioufly oppofed the meafures of Congrefs : but the great bulk of 
- the people, and sill of the fpirited and independent part of ‘the 
community, 
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community, came with furprifing unanimity into the projeét of inde- 
pendence. | 

The Americans, thus exafperated to the utmoft by the proceedings of 
parliament, now formally renounced all connetion with Britain, and 
declared themfelves independent. This celebrated declaration was 
publithed on the 4th of July, 1776, and is as follows: 

* When, in the courfe of human events, it becomes neceffary for one 
people to diffolve the political bands which have conneéted them with 
another, and to aflume among the powers of the earth the feparate and 
equal ftation to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent refpect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
fhould declare the caufes which impel them to the feparation. 

‘© We hold thefe truths to be felf-evident : That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among thefe are life, liberty, and the purfuit of happinefs ; 
that to fecure thefe rights governments are inftituted among men, -de- 
riving their juft powers from the confent of the governed; that when- 
ever any form of government becomes deftructive of thefe ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolifh it, and to inflitute a new 
government, laying its foundation on, fuch principles, and organizing © 
. its powers in fuch form, as to them fhall feem moft likely to cffe@ their 
fafety and happinefs, Prudence, indeed, will diate, that governments 
long eftablifhed fhould not be changed for light and tranfient caufes ; 
and accordingly all experience hath fhewn, that mankind are more dif. 
pofed to futfer while,evils are fufferable, than to right themfelves by 
abolifhing the forms to which they are accuftomed. But when a long 
train of abufes and ufurpations, purfuing invariably the fame objeét, 
evinces a defign to reduce them under abfolute defpotifm, it is. their’ 
sight, it is their duty, to throw off fuch government, and to provide 
new guards for their future fecurity. Such hasbeen the patient fuffer- 
ance of thefe Colonies ; and fuch is now the neceflity which conftrains. 
them to alter their former fyftems of government, ‘The hiftory of the 
prefent king of Great-Britain is a hiftory of repeated injuries and ufurs 
pations, all having in direct object the eftablifhment of an abfolute ty- . 
ranny over thefe States. To prove this, let fatts be fubmitted to a 
‘eandid world. 

«« He has refufed his affent to laws the moft wholefome and neceflary for — 
the public good. 

‘« He has forbidden His governors to pafs laws of immediate and pref- 
fing importance, unlefs fufpended in their operation till his affent 
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fhould be obtained ; ae when fo fufpended, he has utterly. neglected 
to attend to them. 


«© He has refufed to pafs other laws for the accommodation of large 
diftri€ts of people, unlefs thofe people would relinquifh the right of re- 
prefentation in the legiflature ; ; aright ineftimable to them, and formi- 
dable to tyrants only. 

‘© He has called together legiflative bodies at places unufual, uncom- 
fortable, and diftant from the depofitory of their public records, for the 
fole purpofe of fatiguing them into compliance with his meafures. 

«¢ He has diffolved reprefentative houfes repeatedly, for oppofing with 
manly firmnefs his invafions on the rights of the people. | 

“¢ He has refufed, fora long time after fuch diffolutions, to edie Slee 
to be eleGted ; whereby the legiflative powers, incapable of annihila- 
tion, have returned to the people at large for their exercife; the State 
remaining in the mean time expofed to all the danger of inyafion irom 
without, and convulfions within. 

‘«* He has endeavoured to prevent the population of thefe States; for 
that purpofe obftructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners ; re- 
fufing to pafs others to encourage their migrations hither; and raifing 
the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

‘ He has obftructed the adminiftration of Juttice, by refufing his affent 
to laws for eftablifhing judiciary powers. 

«© He has made judges dependent on: his will alone for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their falaries, 

« He has ere4ted a multitude of new offices, and fent hither fwarms of 
officers to harrafs our people and eat out their fubftance. 

‘s He has kept among us, in times of peace, ftanding armies, without 
the confent of our legiflatures. 

ss He has affected to render the military Se dat of, and fuperior 
to, the civil power, 

<* He has combined with others to fubjet us to a jurifdiction rash ee 
to our conftitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his affent 
to their acts of pretended legiflation : 

«¢ For quartering large bodies of armed troops among. us : 

«For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punifhment for any 
murders which they fhould commit on the inhabitants of thefe States: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 

*¢ For impofing taxes on us without our confent : 

s¢ For depriving us, in many-cafes, of the benefits of trial by jury: 

* For tranfporting us beyond feas to be tried for pretended offences : 

Vou, I, at) Lees sé For 
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« For abolifhing the free fyftem of Englith laws in a neighbouring pro- 
vince, eftablifhing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its 
boundaries, fo as to render it at once an example and fit inftrument for 
introducing the fame abfolute rule into thefe colonies : 

_“ For taking away our charters, abolifhing our moft valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our governments : 

For fafpending our own legiflatures, and declaring themfélves invefted 
with power to legiflate for us in all cafes whatfoever. 

‘© He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection, and waging war againft us. 

‘© He has plundered our feas, ravaged our coafts, burnt our towns, and 
deftroyed the lives of our people. | 
~< He is, at this time, tranfporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
to complete the works of death, defolation, and tyranny, already begun 
with circumftances of cruelty and perfidy fearcely paralleled in the moft 

barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

«¢ He has conftrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the high feas, 
to bear arms againft their country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and brethren, or to fall themfelves by their hands. 

He has excited domeftic infurreftions amongft us, and has endeavoured 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the mercilefs Indian favages, 
whofe known rule of warfare, is an undiftinguifhed deftruction of all 
ages, fexes, and conditions. 

“‘ In every ftage of thefe oppreffions we have petitioned for redrefs in 
the moft humble terms: our repeated petitions have been anfwered only 
by repeated injury. A prince whofe chara¢ter is thus marked by 
every at which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
people. 

«¢ Nor have we been wanting to our Britifh brethren. We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts made by their legiflature to extend 
an unwarrantable jurisdi€tion over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumftances of our emigration and fettlement here. We have appealed 
to their native juftice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to difavow thefe ufurpations, which 
‘would inevitably interrupt our connettions and correfpondence.- They, 
too, have been deaf to the voice of juftice and confanguinity. We 
_ mutt, therefore, acquiefce in the neceflity which denounces our fepara- 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the reft of mankind, enemies in plete in 
peace friends, 

 « We, therefore, the Rehretshmnved of the United States of America, 
‘an General Congrefs affembled, appealing to the iain Judge of the. 

world 
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world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the 
authority of the good people of thefe colonies, folemnly publifh and 
declare, That thefe United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
Free and InpEPENDENT Staves; that they are abfolved from all 
allegiance to the Britifh crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great-Britain is, and ought to be, totally dif- 
folved ;. and that as Free and Independent States, they have full power 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eftablifh commerce, and 
to do all other ats and things which Independent States may of right 
do. And for the fupport of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protetion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our facred honour.’* : 

Previous to this a circularJetter had been fent through each colony, 
‘lating the reafons forit; and fuch was the animofity now every where 
prevailing againft Great Britain, that it met with univerfal approbation, 
except in the province of Maryland alone. It was not long, however, 
before the people of that colony, finding themfelves left in a very dan- 
gerous minority, thought proper to accede to the meafures of the reff. 
The manifefto itfelf was much in the ufual ftyle, ftating a long lift of 
grievances, for which redrefs had been often applied for in vain ; and for 
thefe reafons they determined on a final feparation ; to hold the people 

of Britain as the reft of mankind, “ enemies in war, in peace friends.” 
. After thus publicly throwing off all allegiance and hope of reconcilia- 
tion, the colonifts foon found that an exertion of all their ftrength was 
required in order to fupport their pretenfions. Their arms, indeed, 
had not, during this feafon, been attended with fuccefs in Canada. Re- 
inforcements had been promifed' to Colonel Arnold, who ftiil continued _ 
the blockade of Quebec; but they did not arrive in time to fecond his 
operations. Being fenfible, however, that he muft either defift from 
the enterprife, or finifh it fuccefsfully, he recommenced in form; at- 
tempting to burn the fhipping, and even to ftorm the town itfelf. 
They were unfuccefsful, however; by reafon of the {mallnefs of their 
number, though they fucceeded fo far as to burn a number of houfes in 

the fuburbs ; and the garrifon were obliged to pull down the remainder, 
in order to prevent the fire from, fpreading. | 
As the provincials, though unable to reduce the town, kept the gar- 
rifon in continual alarms, and in a very difagreeable fituation, fome of 
the nobility colleéted themfelves into a body under the command of one 
Mr, Beaujeau, in order to relieve their capital; but they were met on 
their march by the provincials, and fo entirely defeated, that they were 
never afterwards able to attempt any thing, ‘The Americans, however, 
3T2 had 
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shidthne little reafon to plume themfelves on thisfuccefs. ‘Their want : 
of artillery at laft convinced them, that it was impra¢ticable in their fita- 


ation to reduce a place fo ftrongly fortified: the fmall-pox at the fame 
time made its appearance in their camp, and ened off great numbers 3 
"intimidating the reft to fuch a degree, that they deferted in crowds. 
Toadd to their misfortunes, the Britifh reinforcements unexpectedly ap- 
peared, and the fhips made their way through the ice with fuch celerity, 
that the one part of their army was feparated from the other; and Ge- 
neral Carleton fallying out as foon as the reinforcement was landed, ob- 
liged them to fly with the utmoft precipitation, leaving behind them all 
their cannon and.military ftores; at the fame time that their fhipping 
was entirely captured by veffels fent up the river for that purpofe. On 
this occafion the provincials fled with fuch precipitation that they could 
not be overtaken ; fo that none fell into the hands of the Britith ex- 
cepting the fick and wounded. General Carleton now gave a fignal in. _ 
ftance of his humanity: Being well apprifed that many of the provincials. 
had not been able to accompany the reft in their retreat, and that they 
were concealed i in woods, &c. in a very deplorable fituation, he generoufly 
iffted a proclamation, ordering proper perfons to feek them out, and . 
give them relief at the public expence ; 3; at the fame time, left, through 
fear of being made’ prifoners, they fhould refufe thefe offers of humanity, 
he promifed, that, as foon as their fituation enabled them, they fhould be 
-at liberty to depart to their refpeiive homes, 4 
The Britifh general, now freed from any danger of an attack, was | 
foon enabled to a€ offenfively againft the provincials, by the arrival of | 
the forces deftined for that purpofe from Britain. By thefe he was put 
at the head of twelve thoufand regular troops, among whom were thofe 
of Brunfwick. With this force he. infantly fet out to the Three 
Rivers, where he expected that Arnold would have made a ftand; but 
he had fled to Sorel, a place one hundred and fifty miles diftant from 
Quebec, where he was at laft met by the reinforcements ordered by 
Congrefs, Here, though the preceding events were by no means calcu- 
lated to infpire much military ardour, a very daring enterprife was un- 
dertaken ; and this was to furprife the Britith troops pofted here under 
Generals Frafer and Nefbit; of whom the former commanded thofe 
on land, the latter fuch as were on board of tranfports, and were but 
a little way diftant. ‘The enterprife was undoubtedly very hazardous, 
both on account of the ftrength of the parties againft whom they were 
to act, and as the main body of the Britifh forces were advanced Within 
fifty miles of the place; befidesthat a number of armed veflels and 
tranfports with troops lay between them and the Three Rivers. Two 
, | thoufand 
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thoufand chofen men, however, under General Thomfon, engaged in 
this enterprife. Their fuccefs was byno means anfwerable to their ; 
fpirit and valour. ‘Though they pafled the fhipping without being ob- 
ferved, General Frafer had notice of their landing ; and thus being pre-. 
pared to receive them, they were foon thrown into diforder, at the fame 
time that General Nefbit, having landed his forces, prepared to attack 
theminthe rear. On this occafion fome field pieces did prodigious exe- 
-eution, and a retreat was found te-be unavoidable. General Nebbit, 
however, had got between them and their boats; fo that they were 
obliged to take a circuit through a deep {wamp, while they were clofely 
purfued by both parties at the fame time, who marched for fome miles on 
each fide of the fwamp, till at laft the miferable provincials were fhel- 
tered from further danger by a wood at the end of the fwamp. Their 
general, however, was taken, with two hundred of his men. 

By this difafter the provincials loft all hopes of accomplifhing any 
thing in Canada. They demolifhed their works, and ‘carried off 
their artillery with the utmoft expedition. ‘They were purfued however, by 
General Burgoyne; againft whom it was expected that they would have 
collected all their force, and made a refolute ftand. But they were now 
too much difpirited by misfortune, to make any further exertions of, 
valour. On the 18th of June the Britifh general arrived at Fort St. 
John’s, which he found abahdoned andburnt: Chamblee had fhared 
the fame fate, as well as all the veffels that were not capable of being 
dragged up againft the current of the river. .It was thought that they 
would have made fome refiftance at Nut Ifland, the entrance to Lake 
Champlain; but’ this alfo they had abandoned, and retreated acrofs the 
lake to Crown Point, whither they could not be immediately followed. 
Thus was the province of Canada entirely evacuated by the Americans 5 
whofe lofs in their retreat from Quebec was not calculated at lefs than 
‘one thoufand men, of whom four hundred fell at once into the hands of 
the enemy at a place called the Cedars, about fifty miles above Montreal. — 
General Sullivan, however, who conduéted this retreat after the affair of 

‘General Thomfon, was acknowledged to have had great merit in shiv 
he did, and received the thanks of congrefs accordingly. 

This bad fuccefs in the north, however, was fomewhat compenfated. 
by. what happened in the fouthern colunies.—We have formerly taken. 
notice that Mr. Martin, governor of North Carolina, had been obliged 

to leave his province and take refuge on board a man of war. Notwith- 
ftanding this, he did not defpair of reducing it again to obedience. 
For this purpofe he applied to the Regulators, a daring fet of bandittiy 
who lived ina kind of independent ftate; and though confidered by 

: government 
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government as rebels, yet had never been molefted, on account of their 
numbers and known {kill in the ufe of fire-arms. ‘To the chiefs of thefe — 
people commiflions were fent, in order to raife fome regiments; and 
Colonel Macdonald, a brave and enterprifing officer, was appointed to — 
command them. In the month of February he erected the king’s — 
fandard, iffued proclamations, &c. and collefted fome forces, expecting 
to be foon joined by a body of regular troops, who were known to be — 
fhipped from Britain to act againft the fouthern colonies. ‘The Ameri- 
cans, fenfible of their danger, difpatched immediately what forces they — 
had to a& againft the royalifts, at the fame time that they diligently ex- — 
erted themfelves to fupport thefe with fuitable reinforcements. Their 
prefent force.was commanded by a General Moore, whofe numbers were 
amferior to Macdonald; for which reafon the latter fummoned him to — 
join the king’s ftandard under pain of being treated asa rebel. But — 
‘Moore, being well provided with cannon, and confcious that nothing 
could be attempted againft him, returned the compliment, by acquaint. - 
ing Colonel Macdonald, that if he and his party would lay down their 
arms, and fubfcribe an oath of fidelity to congrefs, they fhould be 
treated as friends; but if they perfifted in an undertaking for which it 
was evident they had not fufficient.ftrength, they could not but expect . 
the fevereft treatment. In a few days General Moore found himfelf at 
the head of eight thoufand men, by reafon of the continual fupplies — 
which daily arrived from all parts. The royal party amounted only to 
two thoufand, and they were deftitute of artillery, which prevented them 
from attacking the enemy while they had the advantage of numbers. 
They were now therefore obliged to have recourfe to.a defperate exer- 
tion of perfonal valour; by dint of which they effeted a retreat for- 
eighty miles to: Moore’s Creek, within fixteen miles of Wilmington. 
Could they have gained this place, they expected to have been joined by 
Governor Martin and General Clinton, who had lately arrived with a 
confiderable detachment. But Moore with his army purfued them fo 
clofe, that they were obliged to attempt the paflage of the creek itfelf, 
though a confiderable body of the enemy, under the command of 
Colonel Cofwell, with fortifications well planted with cannon, was- 
potted on the other fide. On attempting the creek, however,-it was 
found not'to be fordable. They were obliged therefore to crofs over a 
wooden ‘bridge, which the provincials had not time to deftroy entirely. 
They had, however; by pulling up part of the planks, and greafing the 
“remainder in order to render them flippery, made the paflage fo difficult, 
that the royalifts could not attempt it. In this fituation they were,’on 
“the 27th of February, attacked by Moore, with his fuperior army, and 
a . totally 
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totally defeated with the lofs of their general and moft of their leaders, 
as well as the beft and braveft of their men. 

Thus was the power of the Provincials eftablifhed in North Carolina. 
Nor were they lefs fuccefsful in the province of Virginia; where Lord _ 
Dunmore, having long continued an ufelefs predatory war, was at laft | 
driven from every creek and road in the province. ‘The people he had 
on board were diftreffed to the higheft degree by confinement in {mall 
_ veffels. ‘The heat of the feafon, and the numbers crowded together, 

produced a peftilential fever, which made great havock, efpecially 
among the blacks. At laft, finding themfelves in the utmoft hazard of 
perifhing by famine as well as difeafe, they fet fire to the leaft valuable 
of their veflels, referving only about fifty for themfelves, in which 
they bid a final adieu to Virginia, fome failing to Florida, fome to 
Bermuda, and the reft to the Weft Indies. 
~ In South Carolina the Provincials had a more formidable enemy to deal 
with. A {quadron, whofe object was the reduétion of Charleftown, had 
been fitted out in December 1775; but by reafon of unfavourable wea- 
ther did not reach‘Cape Fear, in North Carolina, till the month of May 
1776: and here it met with further obftacles till the end of the month. 
Thus the Americans, always noted for their alertnefs in raifing fortifica- 
tions, had time to ftrengthen thofe of Charleftown in fuch a manner as 
rendered it extremely difficult to be attacked. The Britifh fquadron 
confifted of two fifty gun fhips, four of thirty guns, two of twenty, an 
armed fchooner, and bomb-ketch ; all under the command of Sir Peter | 
Parker. The land forces were commanded by Lord Cornwallis, with 
Generals Clinton and Vaughan. As they had yet no intelligence of the 
evacuation of Botton, General Howe difpatched a veflel to Cape Fear, 
with fome inftruions; but it was too late; and in the beginning of 
June the fquadron anchored off Charleftown bar. Here they met with 
fome difficulty in croffing, being obliged to take out the guns from 
the two large fhips, which were, notwithftanding, feveral times in dan- 
ger of fticking faft. The next obftacle was a {trong fort on Sullivan’s 
Ifland, fix miles eaft from Charleftown ; which, though nat completely 
finifhed, was very ftrong. However, the Britifh generals refolved with- 
out hefitation to attack it; but though an attack was eafy from the fea, 
it was very difficult to obtain a co-operation of the land forces. This 
was attempted by landing them on Long Ifland, adjacent to Sullivan’s 
Tfland on the eaft, from which it is feparated by a narrow creek, faid - 
not to be above two feet deep at low water. Oppolite to this ford the 
Provincials had pofted a ftrong body of troops, with cannon and en- 
‘trenchments ; while General Lee was pofted on the main land, witha 
4 bridge 


¢ 


_ time the provincials had abundantly provided for their reception. On 
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bridge of boats betwixt that and Sullivan’s Ifland, fo that he could at pleas | : 
fure fend reinforcements to the troops in the fort on Sullivan’s Ifland. 

On the part of the Britifh, fo many delays occurred, that it was the © rf 
28th of June before matters were in readinefs for an attack ; and by this — 


the morning of that day the bomb ketch began to throw fhells into Fort 


~ Sullivan, and about mid-day the two fifty gun fhips and thirty gun fri- 
_ gates came up and began a fevere fire. Three other frigates were ordered 


to take their ftation between Charleftown and the fort, in order to en- 


- filade the batteries, and cut off the communication with the main land ; 


but through the ignorance of the pilots they all ftuck faft; and though 
two of them were difentangled, they were found to be totally unfit for — 
fervice: the third was aga that fhe might not fall into ‘the hands of 


‘the enemy. 


The attack was therefore confined to the five nied fhips and Beal | 


‘ketch, between whom and the fort a dreadful fire enfued. The Briftol 
- fuffered exceffively. The fprings on her cable being thot away, fhe was 


for fome time entirely expofed to the enemy’s fire. As the enemy 
poured in great quantities of red-hot balls, fhe was twice in flames... The — 
captain (Mr. Morris), after receiving five wounds, was obliged to go — 
below deck in order to have his arm amputated, After undergoing . 
this operation he returned to his place, where he received another wound, 
but ftill refufed to quit his ftation: at laft he received a red-hot ball in — 
his belly which inftantly put an end to his life. Of all the officers and 
feamen who ftood on the quarter-deck of this veffel, not one efcaped 
without a wound excepting Sir Peter Parker alone; whofe intrepidity 
and prefence of mind on this occafion was very remarkable. The en- 


- gagement lafted till darknefs put an end to it. Little damage was done | 


by the Britifh, as the works of the enemy lay fo low that many of the 
fhot flew over; and the fortifications, being compofed of palm- trees 
mixed with earth, were extremely well calculated to refift the impreflion 
of cannon. During the height of the attack, the provincial batteries 
remained. for. fome time filent, fo that it was concluded that they had 
been abandoned; but this was found to proceed only from want of 
powder; for as foon asa fupply of this neceflary article, was obtained, the 
firing was refumed as brifk as before.. During the whole of this def- 
perate engagement it was found impoffible for the land forces to give 
the leaft afliftance to the fleet. The enemy’s works were found to be 
much ftronger than they had been imagined, and the depth of water 
effeCtually prevented them from making any attempt. In this unfuccefs-" 
ful.attack the killed and wounded on the part of the Britifh amounted to 
aboug 
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about two 1s Mek platy The Briftol and Experiment were fo much damaged, 

_ that it was thought they could not have been got over the bar ; ; howevery 

this was at laft accomplifhed by a very great exertion of naval {kill, to 

the furprize of the provincials, who had expeéted to make them both 

prizes. On the American fide the lofs was judged to have been very 
confiderable, as moft of their guns were difmounted, and reinforcements 

had poured into the fort during the whole time of the ation. ~ 

This year alfo, the Americans, having fo frequently made trial of 
their valour by land, became defirous of trying it by fea, and of 
forming a navy that might in fome meafure be able to protect their trade, 
and do effential hurt to the enemy. In the beginning of March commo- 
dore Hopkins was difpatched with five frigates to the Bahama Iflands, 
where he made himfelf mafter of the ordnance and military ftores; but 
the gunpowder, which ‘had been the principal obje@, was removed. 
On his return he captured feveral veffels; but was foiled in his attempt 
on the Glafgow frigate, which found means to efcape notwithftanding 
the efforts of his whole fquadron. 

The time,. however, was now come when the fortitude and patience 
of the Americans were to undergo a fevere trial. Hitherto they had 
been on the whole fuccefsful: in their operations: but now they 
were doomed to experience misfortune, and mnifery ; the enemy Over- 
running their country, and their own armies not able to face them in 
the field. The province of New York, as being the moft central co. 
lony, and moft acceffible by fea, was pitched upon for the object of the 
main attack. The force fent againft it confifted of fix fhips of the line, 
_ thirty frigates, befides other armed veffels, and a vaft number of tranf- 
ports. The fleet was commanded by lord Howe, and the land forces 
by his brother general Howe, who was now at Halifax. The latter, 
however, a confiderable time before his brother arrived, had fet fail from 
Halifax, and lay before New York, but without attempting to com- 
mence hoftilities until he fhould be joined by his brother. The Ame- 
ricans had, according to cuftom, fortified New York and the adjacent 
iflands in an extraordinary manner. However, general Howe was fuf- 
- fered to land his troops on Staten Ifland, where he was foon joined by a 
number of the inhabitants, About the middle of July, Lord Howe ar- 
rived with the grand armament ; and being one of the commiffioners 
appointed to receive the fabmiffion of the colonifts, he publifhed a cir- 
eular letter to this purpofe to the feveral governors who had lately been 
expelled from their provinces, defiring them to make the extent of his 
commiflion, and the powers he was invefted with by parliament, as ; 
public as poffible. Here, however, congrefs faved him the trouble, 
by ordering his letter and declaration to be publifhed in all the newfe 
Vou, I, 3 U i papers 
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_ papers, that every one might fee the infidioufnels of the Britith minif. 
try, and that they had nothing to truft to befides the exertion of their 
own valour. 

Lord Howe next fent a letter to General W afhington ; but as it was 
directed ** To George Wafhington, Efq.’ the general refufed to ac- 
cept of it, as not being directed in the ftyle fuitable to his ftation. To 
obviate this objection, Adjutant- general Paterfon was fent with another 
letter, directed ‘* ‘To George Wathington,. &c. &c. &c.” But though a 
very polite reception was given to the bearer, General Wafhington ut- 
tetly refufed the letter; nor could any explanation of the Adjutant in- 
duce him to accept of it. The only interefting part of the converfation 
was, that relating to the powers of the commiffioners, of which Lord 
Howe was one. The adjutant told him, that thefe powers were very 
extenfive ; that the commiffioners were determined to exert themfelves 
to the utmoft, in order to bring about a reconciliation ; and that he hoped 
the general would confider this vifit as a ftep towards it. General 
Wafhington replied, that it did not appear that thefe powers confiited in 
any thing elfe than granting pardons; and as America had committed 
no offence, fhe afked no forgivenefs, and was only defending her un; 
queftionable rights. | 

The decifion of every thing being now by confent of both parties 
left to the {word, no time was loft, but hoftilities commenced as foon as 
the Britifh troops could be collefted. ‘This, however, was not done be, 
~ fore the month of Auguft; when they landed without any oppofition on 
Long Ifland, oppofite to the fhore of Staten Ifland. General Putnamy 
with a large body of troops, lay encamped and ftrongly fortified ona 
peninfula on the oppofite fhore, with a range of hills. between the 
armies, the principal pafs of which was near a place called Flat-bujd, 

Hére the centre of the Britifh army, confifting of Heffians, took poft; : 
the left wing, under General Grant, lying near the fhore; and the 
right, confifting of the greater part of the Britifh forces, lay under | 
Lord’ Percy, Cornwallis, and General Clinton. Putnam had ordered 
the paffes to be fecured by large detachments, which was executed as to 
thofe at hand; but one of the utmoft importance, that lay at a diftance, 
was entirely neglected. This gave an opportunity to a large body of 
troops under Lord | Percy and Clinton to pafs the mountains and attack 
the Americans in the rear, “white they were engaged with the Heffians in 
front. Through this piece of negligence their defeat became inevitable, 
Thofe who were engaged with the Heffians firft perceived their miftake, 
and began a retreat towards the camp 5 but the paflage was intercepted 
ty the: Brit. {h troops, wha drove them back into the woods. Here they — 
2 were | 
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were met by the Heffians; and thus were they for many hours flaughter- 
ed between the two parties, no way of efcape remaining but by breaking 
through the Britifh troops, and thus regaining their camp. In this ate 
tempt many perifhed ; and the right wing, engaged with General Grant, 
fhared the fame fate. The viGtory was complete; and the Americans 
loft on this fatal day (Auguft 27th) between three and four thoufand 
men, of whom two thoufand were killed in’ the battle or purfuit. 
Among thefe a regiment, confifting of young gentlemen of fortune and 
family in Maryland, was almo2 entirely cut in pieces, and of the fur- 
vivors not one efcaped without a wound. 

. The ardour of the Britifh troops was now fo great, that they could 
{carce be reftrained from attacking the lines of the provincials: but for 
_ this there was now no occafion, as it was certain they could not be de- 
fended. Of the Britith only fixty-one were killed in this engagement, 
and two hundred and fifty-feven wounded. Eleven hundred of the 
enemy, among whom were three generals, were taken prifoners. 

As none of the American commanders thought it proper to rifk 
another attack, it was refolved to abandon their camp as foon as poffible. 
Accordingly on the night of the 29th of Auguft, the whole of the con- 
tinental troops were ferried over with the utmot fecrecy and filence; 
fo that in the morning the Britith had nothing to do but take poffeffion of 
the camp and artillery which they had abandoned... ’ 

This victory, though complete, was very far from being fo decifive as 
was at firft imagined. Lord Howe, fuppofing that it would be fuf. 
ficient to intimidate the congrefs into fome terms, fent General Sullivan, 
who had been taken prifoner in the late a@ion, to’congrefs, with a mef.: 
fage, importing, that though he could-not confiftently treat with them as° 
a legal aflembly, yet he would be very glad to confer with any of the’ 
members in their private capacity ; fetting forth at the fame time the’ 
nature and extent of his powers as acommiffioner. But the Congref’ 
were not.to be intimidated to derogate in the leat from the dignity of 
character they had affumed.. They replied, that the congrefs of the 
free and independent ftates of America could not confiftently fend any 
of its members in another capacity than that which they had publicly 
aflumed ; but as they were extremely defirous of reftoring peace to their 
country upon equitable conditions, they would appoint a committee of 
their body to wait upon him, and leara what propofals he had to make. * 

This produced a new conference. The committee appointed by 
congrefs was. compofed of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Rutled ge. 
They were very politely received by his Lordfhip ; but the conference 
proved as fruitlefs as before independency had been declared, and the 
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final anfwer of the deputies was, that they were extremely willing té 


enter into any treaty with Great Britain that might conduce to the good — 
of both nations, but that they would not treat in any other character 


than that of independent ftates. ‘This pofitive declaration inftantly put 
an end to all hopes of reconciliation; and it was refolved to profecute 
the war with the utmoft vigour. Lord Howe, after publifhing a mani- 
fefto, in which he declared the refufal of congrefs, and that he himfelf 
was willing to confer with all well difpofed perfons about the means of 
reftoring public tranquillity, fet about the moft proper metheds for re- 
ducing the city of New York, Here the provincial troops were pofted, 
and from a great number of batteries kept continually annoying the 
Britifh fhipping. The Eaft River lay between them, of about twelve 
hundred yards in breadth, which the Britifh troops were extremely de- 
firous of paffing. At laft the fhips having, after an inceflant cannonade 
of feveral days, filenced the moft troublefome batteries, a body of troops 
was fent up the river to a bay, about three miles diftant, where the forti- 
fications were lefs ftrong than in other places, Here having driven off 
the provincials by the cannon of the fleet, they marched diredtly towards 
the city; but the enemy finding that they fhould now be attacked on all 
fides, abandoned the city, and retired to the north of the ifland, where 
their principal force was colleéted. In their paffage thither they fkir- 
mifhed with the Britifh, but carefully avoided a general engagement; 


and it was obferved that they did not behave with that ardour and im. 


- petuous valour which had hitherto marked their charaéter. 

The Britifh and provincial armies were not now above two miles dif. 
tantfromeach other. The former lay encamped from fhore to fhore for 
an extent of two miles, being the breadth of the ifland, which though 
fifteen miles long, exceeds not two in any part in breadth. The pro- 
vincials, who lay directly oppofite, had ftrengthened their camp with 
many fortifications; at the fame time, being matters of all the paffes and 
defiles betwixt the two camps, they were enabled to defend themfelves 
againft an army, much more numerous than their own; and they had 
alfo ftrongly fortified a pafs called King’s Bridge, whence they could fe- 
eure a paflage to the continent in cafe of any misfortune. Here General 
Wafhington, in order to inure the provincials to a¢tual fervice, and at 
the fame time to annoy the enemy as much as poflible, employed his 
troops in continual fkirmifhes; by which it was obferved that they foon 
recovered their fpirits, and behaved with their ufual boldnefs. 

As the fituation of the two armies was now highly inconvenient for 
' the Britith generals, it was refolved to make fuch movements as might 
eblige General Wafhington to relinquifh his ftrong fituations ‘The pof- 

é feflion 
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feflion of New York had been lefs beneficial than was expeCted. It had 
been concerted among the provincials, that the city fhould be burnt at 
the time of evacuation ; but as they were forced to depart with precipi- 
tation, they were prevented from putting the fcheme in execution. In 
a few days, however, it was attempted by fome who had been left be- 
hind for that purpofe. Taking advantage of a high wind and dry 
weather, the town was fet on fire in feveral places at once, by means of 
combuftibles properly placed for that purpofe; and notwithftanding the 
moft active exertions of the foldiery and failors, a fourth part ie the 

city was confumed. 3 
On this occafion the Britifh were irritated to the higheft degree id 
many perfons, faid to be incendiaries, were without mercy thrown into 
the flames. It was determined to force the provincial army to a greater 
diftance, that they might have it lefs in their power, by any emiflaries, to 
engage others in a fimilar attempt. For this purpofe, Gen. Howe hav- | 
ing left Lord Percy with fufficient force to garrifon New York, he em- 
barked his army in flat-bottom boats, by which they were conveyed 
through t the dangerous paflage called Hell Gate, and landed near the 
town of Weit Chefter, lying on the continent towards Conneticut. 
Here having received a fupply of men and provifions, they moved to 
New-Rochelle, fituated on the found which feparates Long Ifland from 
the continent. After this, receiving ftill frefh reinforcements, they made 
fuch movements as threatened to diftrefs the provincials very much, by 
cutting off their convoys of provifions from Conneéticut, and thus force 
them to an engagement. This, however, General Wafhington deter- 
mined at all events to avoid. He therefore extended his forces into a 
long line oppofite to the way in which the enemy marched, keeping the 
- Brana, a river of confiderable magnitude, between the two armies, with 
the North River on his rear, Here again the proyincials continued for 
fome time to annoy and fkirmifh with the Royal army, until at lait, by 
{ome other manceuvres, the Britith general found means to attack them 
advantageoufly at a place called the White Plains, and drove them from 
fome of their pofts. ‘The viétory on this occafion was much lefs com- 
plete than the former ; however it obliged the provincials once more to 
fhift their ground, and to retreat farther up the country. General Howe 
purfued for fome time; but at laft fimding all his endeavours vain to 
bring the Americans to a pitched battle, he determined to give over 
fiuich an ufelefs chace, and employ himfelf in reducing the forts which 
_the provincials ftill retained in the neighbourhood of New York. In 
this he met with the moft complete fuccefs. The Americans, on the ap« 
- proach of the Britifh forces, tetréated from King’s Bridge into Fort 
: Wathington ; 
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Wathington ; and t! ais, as well as Fort Lee, which lay in the neighbour- 


hood, was quickly reduced, though the garrifon made their efcape. 
Thus the Jerfeys were laid entirely open to the incurfions of the Britith 
troops; and fo fully were thefe provinces taken poffeffion of by the 
Royal army, that its winter-quarters extended from New Brunfwick to 
the river Delaware. Had any number of boats been at hand, it is pro- 
bable that Pee ia would now have fallen into their hands. Al 


~ thefe, however, had been careful! ly removed by the Americans. In lieu of 


this enterprife, Sir Henry Clinton undertook an expedition to Rhode 
Tfland, and became mafter of it without lofing a man. ‘His expedition 
was alfo attended with this further advantage, that the American fleet 
under Commodcre Hopkins was obliged to fail as far as pofliole up the 
river Providence, and thus remained entirely ufelefs, 

The fame ill fuccefs continued to attend the Americans in other parts. 
After their expulfion from Canada, t they had croffed the lake Cham- 
plain, and taken up their quarters at Crown Point, as we have already 


t 


mentioned. Here they remained for fome time in fafety, as the Britifh 


had no veficls on the lake, and confequently General Burgoyne could 
not purfue them. To remedy this deficiency, there was no poftible me- 
thod, but cither to conftru& veffels on the fpot, or take to pieces fome 
veflels already conftru€ted, and drag them up the river into the lake. 
This, however, was effected in no longer a {pace than three months ; 


and the British general, after incredible toil and difficulty, faw himfelf 
in poffeffion of a great number of veffels, by which means he was en- 


abled to purfue his enemies, and invade them in his turn. The labour 
undergone at this time by the fea and land forces muft indeed have been 


prodigious; fince there were conveyed over land, and dragged up the 


rapids of St. Laurence, no fewer than thirty large long boats, four hun- . 


dred batteux, befides a'vaft number of flat bottomed boats, and a gon- 
dola of thirty tons, The intent of the expedition was to pufh forward 
before winter to Albany; where the army would take up its winters 
quarters, and next {pring effet a junction with that under General Howe, 


when it was not doubted that the united force and {kill of thefe two. 


commanders would fpeedily put a termination to the war. 


By reafon of the difficulties with which the equipment of this fleet . 


had been attended, it was the beginning of Oétober before the expedi- 


tion could be undertaken. It was now, however, by every judge al- 


lowed to be completely able to anfwer the purpofe for which it was in- 


tended. It confifted of one large veflel with three matts, carrying 
eighteen twelve pounders; two fchcon2rs, the one carrying fourteen, 
ie other twelve fix-pounders; a large flat-bottomed. radeau with fix 

twenty- 
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twenty-four and fix twelve- pounders; and a gondola with eight nine poun- 
ders. Befides thefe there were twenty veflels of a {maller fize, called gune 
boats, carrying each a piece of brafs ordnance from nine to twenty- four 
pounders or howitzers. Several long-boats were fitted out in the fame 
manner; and befides all thefe, there were a vet number of boats and ten- 
ders of various fizes, to be nfed as tranfports for the troops and baggage. 
It was manned by a number of feleét feamen, and the cuns were to be 
feryed by adetachment from the corps of artillery ; the officers and fol- 
diers appointed for this expedition were alfo chofen oat of the whole 
army. 

Ta cppofe this formidable cpmathens the Americans had only a very 
inconfiderable force, commanded by General Arnold ; who, after en- 
gaging part of the Britifh fieet for a whole day, took advantage of the 
darknefs of the night to fet fail without being perceived, and next 
miorning was out of fight: but he was fo clofely purfued by the Britifh, 
that on the fecond day, after he was overtaken, and forced to a fecond 
engagement, In this he behaved with great gallantry ; ; but his force 
being inferior to that of the enemy, he was obliged to run his fhips 
afhore and fet them on fire. A few only efcaped to Lake George; and 
the garrifon of Crown Point haying deftroyed or carried off every thing 
of value, retired to Ticonderago, Thither General Carleton intended to 
have purfued them; but the difficulties he had to encounter appeared 
fo many and fo great, that it was thought proper to march back into 
~ Canada, and defift from any further operations till next fpring. 

Thus the affairs of the Americans feemed every where going to 
wreck : even thofe who had been moft fanguine in their caufe began to 
waver. ‘The time, alfo, for which the foldiers had enlifted themfelves 
was now expired; and the bad fuccefs of the preceding campaign had 
been fo very difcouraging, that no perfon was willing to engage him- 
felf during the continuance of a war, of which the event fcemed to be fo 
doubtful, In confequence of this, therefore, General Wafhington found 
his army decreafing in ftrength ; fothat from thirty-thoufand men, of whom 
it confifted, when General Howe landed on Staten Ifland, fearce a tenth 
part could now be muttered. To affift the chief eee" as much 
as poflible, General Lee had collected a body of forces in the north; 
but on his way fouthward, having imprudently taken up his lodging 
at fome diftance from his troops, information was given to Colonel Har- 
court, who happened at that time to be in the neighbourhood, and Lee was 
made prifoner. The lois of this general was much regretted, the more 
efpecially as he was of fuperior quality to any prifoner in the poffeffion of 

the 
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the colonifts, and could not therefore be exchanged. Six field-officers 
were offered in exchange for him and refufed; and the congrefs was highly 
irritated at its being reported that he was to be treated as a deferter, 
having been a half-pay officer in the Britifh fervice at the commence- 
ment of the war. In confequence of this they iffued a proclamation, 
threatening to retaliate on the prifoners in their pofleffion whatever pu- 
nifhment fhould be inflicted on any of thofe taken by the Britifh, and 
-efpecially that their conduct fhould be regulated by the treatment of 
General Lee. 

_ Inthe meantime they proceeded with the moft indefatigable diligence 
to recruit their army, and bound their foldiers to ferve for a term of 
three years, or during the continuance of the war. The army defigned 
for the enfuing campaign was to confift of eighty-eight battalions» of 
which each province was to contribute its quota; and twenty dollars 
were Offered as a bounty to each foldier, befides an allotment of lands 
at the end of the war. In this allotment was ftipulated, that each 
foldier fhould have one hundred acres; an enfign one hundred and 
fifty; a lieutenant two hundred; a captain three hundred; a major 
foor hundred; a lieutenant-colonel four hundred and fifty; and a 
colonel five hundred. No lands were promifed to thofe who inlifted 
only for three years. All officers or foldiers difabled through wounds 
received in the fervice to enjoy half-pay during life. To defray the 
- expence, congrefs borrowed five millions of dollars at five per cent; 
for pounce of which the United States became furety. At the fame 
time in order to animate the people to vigorous exertions, a declaration 
was publifhed, in which they fet forth the neceffity there was for taking 
proper ‘methods to infure fuccefs in their caufe: they endeavoured to 
palliate.as much as poffible the misfortunes which had already happened ; 
‘and reprefented the true caufe of the prefent diftrefs to be the fhort 
term ofenliftment. _ 

This declaration, together with the imminent danger of Philadelphia 
determined the Americans to exert themfelves to the utmoft in order 
to reinforce General Wafhington’s army. They foon teceived farther 
encouragement, however, by an exploit of that general againft the 
Heffians. As the Royal army extended in different cantonments for a 


great way, Gen. Washington, perceiving the imminent danger to which _ 
_ Philadelphia was expofed, refolved to make fome attempt on thofe divi-_ 


fions of the enemy which lay neareft that city. Thefe happened to be 
the Heffians, who lay in three divifions, the laft only twenty miles 
diftant from Philadelphia. On the 25th of December, having collected 
as confiderable a force as he could, he fet out with an intent to furprife 
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that body of the enemy who lay at Trenton. His army was divided 
into three bodies; one of which he ordered to crofs the Delaware at 
Trenton Ferry, a little below the town; the fecond at a good diftance 
below, at a place called Bordentown, where the fecond divifion of 
Heffians was placed; while he himfelf with the third, directing his. 
courfe to a ferry fome miles above Trenton, intended to have paffed it 
at midnight, and attack the Heffians at break of day. But by reafon 

of various impediments, it was eight of the morning before he could 
reach the place of his deftination.. The enemy, however, did not per- 
ceive his approach till they were fuddenly attacked. Colonel Kalle, 
who commanded them, did all that could be expected from a brave 
and experienced officer; but every thing was in fuch confufion, that 
no efforts of valour or fkill could now retrieve matters. The colonel 
himfelf was mortally wounded, his troops were entirely broken, their 
artillery feized, and about one thoufand taken prifoners. 

This agtion, though feemingly of no very decifive nature, was 
fufficient at that time to turn the fortune of war in favour of 
America. It tended greatly to leflen the fear which the provincials 
had of the Heffians, at the fame time it equally abated the confidence 
which the Britifh had till now put in them. Reinforcements came 
into General Wafhington’s army from all quarters; fo that he was foon 
in a condition to leave Philadelphia, and take up his quarters at 
Trenton, Emboldened by his fuccefs, he determined to make an at- 
tempt on a divifion of the Britifh forces ftationed at Maidenhead, a 
town fituated half way between Trenton and Princetown, ‘This con, 
fitted of three regiments under the command of Colonel Mawhood; 
an officer of great merit, The troops were furprifed on their march ; 
but though they were feparately furrounded and attacked by a force fo 
vaitly fuperior, they charged the enemy fo refolutely with their bayo- 
nets, that they effeted a retreat. Thefe attempts of the Americans 
however, with the hoftile difpofition of the people, fhowed the im- 
poffibility of maintaining pofts fo far advanced in the enemy’s country ; 
fo that it wasrefolved to retreat towards Brunfwick, in order to prevent 
it, with the troops and magazines it contained, from falling into the 
- hands of the provincials. General Wafhington loft no opportunity of 
recovering what had been loft; and by dividing his army into fmall 
parties, which could be reunited on a few hours warning, he ina man- 
ner entirely covered the country with it, and repoffefled himfelf of all 
the important places. 3 

Thus ended the campaign of 1776, with fearce any real advantage _ 
other than the acquifition of the city of New-York, and a few for- 
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trefles in its neighbourhood ; where the troops were pblipea to att ! 


‘with as much circumf{pection as if they had been befieged by a vidto- : 
rious army, inftead of being themfelves the conquerors, 
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The army at New-York began in 1777 to exercife a kind of preda- ‘ 
_ tory war, by fending out parties to defttoy magazines, make incur- q 
fions, and take or deftroy fuch forts as Jay on the banks of rivers, to 

which their great command of fhipping gave them accefs. In this — 
‘ they were generally fuccefsful: the. provincial magazines at Peek’s- — 
Hill, a place, of about fifty miles diftant from New-York, were de- 
ftroyed, the town of Dunbury in Conneicut burnt, and that of © 
Ridgefield in the fame province was taken poffeffion of. In returning ~ 
from the laft expedition, however, the Britith were greatly harrafled 
by the enemy under Generals Arnold, Woofter, and. Sullivan; but 
they made good their retreat in fpite of all oppofition, with the lof 
of only one hundred and feventy killed and wounded. On the Ame- _ 
rican fide the lofs was much greater ; General Woofter was killed, and _ 
Arnold in the moft imminent danger. On the other hand, the Ameri- — 
cans deitroyed the ftotes at Sage-harbour,. in Long-Ifland, and made 
prifoners of all who defended the place. 

As this method of making war, however, could anfwer but little | 
purpofe, and favoured more of the barbarous incurfions of favages than - 
of a war carried on by a civilized people, it was reflyed to make an at- 
tempt on Philadelphia. At firft it was thought that this could be done 
through the Jerfeys ; but General Wathington had received fuch large 
reinforcements, and poited himfelf fo flrongly, that it was found to be 

- UmpraGticable.. Many firatagems were ufed to draw him from. this 
ftrong fituation, but without fuccefs; fo that it was found neceflary to 
make the attempt on Philadelphia by fea. While the preparations ne- 
ceflary ior this expedition were going forward, the Americans found 
means to make amends for the capture. of General Lee by that of 
General Prefcot, who was feized in his quarters with his aid-de- -CaMmpy 
» in much the fame nrapner as General Lee had been. This was exceed- 
ingly mortifying to the General himfelf, as he had not long before fet 4 
price upon General Arnoid, by offering a fum of money to any one 
that apprehended him; which the latter catnceed by fetting a lower ~ 
price upon General P efaer, . 
The month of July was far advanced before the preparations for the 
expedition againft Philadelphia were completed; and it was the 23d 
_ before the fleet was able to fail from Sandy-Hook. The force employed 
in this expedition confifted of thirty-fix battalions of Britifh and Hef, — 
fians, a regiment of light horfe, anda body of loyalifts raifed at New. — 


York, 
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York. The remainder of thefe, with feventeen battalions, and another 
body of light horfe, were ftationed at New York under. Sir Henry 
Clinton. Seven battalions were ftationed at Rhode-Ifland, After a 
_-week’s failing they arrived at the mouth of the Delaware; but there 
received certain intelligence, that the navigation of the river was fo 
effectually obftructed, that no poffibility of forcing a paflage remained. 
Upon this it was refolved to proceed farther fouthward to Chefapeal 
Bay in Maryland, from whence the diftance to Philadelphia was not 
very great, and where the provincial army would find lefs advantage 
from the nature of the country than-in the Jerfeys. 

The navigation from Delaware to Chefapeak took up the beft part 
_ of the month of Auguft, and that up the bay itfelf was extremely diffi- 
cult and tedious. At laft, having failed up the river Elk as far as was 
practicable, the troops were landed without oppofition, and fet forward 
on their intended expedition. On the news of their arrival in Chefa. 
peak, General Wafhington left the Jerfeys, and haftened to the relief of 
Philadelphia; and in the beginning of September met the Royal army 
at Brandy-wine Creek about mid-day, between the head of the Elk and 
Philadelphia. Here he adhered to his former method of fkirmifhing 
and haraffing the Royal army on its march ; but as this proved infuffici- 
ent to ftop its progrefs, he retired to that fide of the Creek next to 
Philadelphia with an intent-to difpute the paffage. . This brought ona 
general engagement on the 1 ith of September, in which the Americans 
were wortted through the fuperior difcipline of the Britifh troops; and 
it was only through the approach of night that they were faved from 
being entirely deftroyed. On this occafion the provincials loft about 
one thoufand in killed and wounded, ‘befides. four hundred taken 
prifoners. 

The lofs of this battle proved alfo the lofs of Philadelphia, .General 
Wafhington retired towards Lancafter, an inland town at a confiderable 
diftance from Philadelphia. Here, however, the Britih general took 
fuch meafures as muft have forced the provincials to a fecond éngage- 
ment; but a violent rain which lafted a day and a night prevented his | 
defign. General Wafhington, though he could not prevent the lofs of 
Philadelphia, ftill adhered to his original plan of diftreffing the Royal 
party, by laying ambufhes and cutting off detached parties: but in this 
he was lefs fuccefsful than formerly ; ; and one of his own detachments, 
which lay in ambufh in a wood, were themfelves furprifed and entirely 
defeated, with the lofs of three hundred killed and wounded, belides a 
great number gaken, and all their arms and baggage. 
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General Howe now perceiving that the Americans would not venture 
another battle even for the fake of their capital, took peaceable poffeffion 
of it on the 26th of September. His firft caré was then to cut off, by 


means of . ftrong batteries, the communication between the upper and 


lower parts of me river; which was executed notwithftanding the oppo- 
fition of fome American armed veffels: one of which, carrying thirty- 
fix guns, was taken. His next tak was to open a communication with 
it by fea; and this was a work of no {mall difficulty. A vaft number 
of batteries and forts had been ereted, and immenfe machines formed 
like chewaux de frize, from whence they took their name, funk in the 
Fiver to prevent its navigation, As the fleet was fent round to the 
mouth of the river in order to co-operate with the army, this work, 


however difficult, was accomplithed ; nor did the provincials give ~ 


much oppofition, as well knowing that all places of this kind were now 
untenable. General Wathington, however, took the advantage of the 
royal army being divided, to attack the camp of the principal divifion of 
it that lay at German-town, in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. In 
this he met with very little fuccefs; for though he reached the place of 
deftination by three o’clock in the morning, the patroles had time to call 
the troops toarms. ‘The Americans, notwithftanding, made a very refo- 


lute attack: but they were received with fuch bravery, that they were — 


compelled to abandon the attempt, and retreat in great diforder ;° with 
the advantage, however, of carrying off their cannon, though purfued 
for a confiderable way, after having three hundred killed, fix hundred 
wounded, and. upwards of four- hundred taken prifoners, among whom 
were fifty-four officers. On the Britith fide, the lofs amounted to four 
hundred and thirty wounded and prifoners, and feventy killed; but 
among the laft were General Agnew and Colonel Bird, with fome other 
excellent officers. | 
There ftill remained two ftrong forts on the Delaware to be reduced. 

Thefe were Mud Ifland and Red Bank, The various obftructions 
which the Americans had thrown in the way rendered it neceffary to 
bring up the Augufta, a fhip of the line, and the Merlin frigate, to the 
attack of Mud Ifland ; but during the heat of the a€tion both were ground- 
eds. Upon this, the Americans fent down four fire-fhips, and dire¢ted 
the whole fire from their galleys againft them. The former were ren- 
dered ineffetual by the courage and {kill of the Britith feamen; but 
during the engagement both the Augufta and Merlin took fire and were 


burnt to afhes, and the other fhips obligedto withdraw. The Americans | 


encouraged by this unfuccefsful attempt, proceeded to throw new ob- 


firu€iions in the way; but the Britifh general having found means to 
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convey a number of cannon, and to ereét batteries within gunfhot of 
the fort by land, and bringing up three fhips of the line which mounted. 
heavy cannon, the garrifon, after making a vigorous defence for one 
day, perceiving that preparations were making for a general affault on the 
next, abandoned the place in the night.. Thofe who defended Red 
Bank followed their example, and abandoned it on the approach of 
Lord Cornwallis. A great number of the American fhipping now finde : 
ing themfelves entirely deftitute of any protection, failed up the river in 
the night-time. Seventeen, however, remainded, whofe retreat was in- 
tercepted by a frigate and fome armed veflels; on which the Americans 
ran them afhore and burnt them, to BESvPUb) their falling into the enemy’s 
hands. 

Thus the campaign of 1777 in Penfylvania concluded fuccefsfully on 
the part of the Britifh. In the-north, however, matters wore a different 
afpeét. The expedition in that quarter had been projeéted by the 
Britith miniftry as the moft effe€tual method that could be taken to 
erufh the colonies at once. The four provinces of New England had 
originally begun the confederacy againft Britain, and were ftill confider- 
ed as the moft active in the continuation of it; and it was thought, 
that any impreffion made upon them would contribute in an effectual 
manner to the reduétion of all the reft, For this purpofe, an army of 
four thoufand chofen Britifh troops and three thoufand Germans were 
put under the command of General Burgoyne; General Carleton was 
direted to ufe his intereft with the Indians to perfuade them to join in 
this expedition; and the province of Quebeck was to furnifh large 
parties to join inthe fame. The officers who commanded under Gene- 


ral Burgoyne were General Philips of the artillery, Generals Frafer, 


Powell, and Hamilton, with the German officers Generals Reidefel. and 
Speecht. The foldiers, as has already been obferved, were all excellent. 
ly difciplined, and had been kept in their winter-quarters with all 
imaginable care, in order to prepare them for the expedition on which 
they were going. To aid the principal expedition, another was project- 
ed on the Mohawk River under Colonel St. Leger, who was to be af-- 


‘fifted by Sir John Johnfon, fon. to the famous Sir William Johnfon, whe 


had fo greatly diftinguifhed himfelf in the war of 1955. | 

On the 21ft of June 1777, the army encamped on the weftern fide of 
the Lake Champlain; where being joined by a confiderable body of 
Indians, General Burgoyne made a {peech, in which he exhorted thefe 
new allies to lay afide their ferocious and barbarous manner of making 
war; to kill only fuch as oppofed them in arms; and to {pare prifoners, 


with fuch women and children as fhould fall into thein hands, After 


iffuing 
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ifuing a proclamation, in which the force of Britain and that which he 


commanded was fet forth in very oftentatious terms, the campaign open- 


ed with the fiege of Ticonderoga. The place was very ftrong, and 
garrifoned by fix thoufand men under General Sinclair; neverthelefs, 
the works were fo extenfive that even this number was fearce fufficient 


to defend them properly. They had therefore omitted to fortify a 


rugged eminence called Sugar Hill, the top of which overlooked and ef 
fe€tually commanded the whole works ; vainly imagining that the dif 
ficulty of the afcent would be fuflicient to prevent the enemy from tak. 
ing poffefion of it. On the approach of the firft divifion of the army, 
the provincials abandoned and fer'fire to their outworks; and fo expe- 
ditious were the Britifh troops, that by the sth of July every poft was 
fecured which was judged neceflary for invefting it completely. A 
road was foon after made to the very fummit of that eminence which 
- the’ Aineridans had with fuch confidence fuppofed could not be afcended, 
and fo much were they now difheartened, that they inftantly abandoned 
the fort entirely, taking the road to Skenefborough, a place to the fouth 
of Lake George ; while their bagzage, with what artillery and military 
flores they could carry off, were fent_to the fame place by water. But 
thé Britith” generals were determined not to let them pafs fo eafily. 
Both were purfued and both overtaken. © Their armed veffels confifted 
only of five galleys; two of which were taken, and three blown up; on 
which they’ fet fire to their boats and fortifications at Skenefborough. 
On this occafion the provincials loft two hundred boats, one hundred 
and thirty pieces of cannon, with all their provifions ‘ and baggage. 
Their land-forces under Colonel Francis made a brave defence againft 
General Frafer: and being greatly fuperior in number, had almot 
overpowered him, when General Reidefel with a large body of Germans 
came to his affiftance. The Americans were now overpowered in their turn; 


and their commander being killed, they fled on all fides with great 


precipitation. In this aétion two hundred Americans were killed, 


as many taken prifouers, and above fix hundred wounded, many of | 


whom perifhed in the woods for want of affiftance, 
During the engagement General Sinclair was at Caftleton, about fix 
miles from the place ; but inftead of going forwafd to Fort Anne, the 
next place of ftrength, he repaired to the woods which lic between that 
fortrefs and New England. -General Burgoyne, however, detached 
Colonel Hill with the ninth regiment, in order to intercept fuch as 
fhould attempt to retreat towards fort Anne. On his way he met with 
a body of the enemy, faid to be fix times as numerous as his own; but 
after an engagement of three hours, they were obliged to retire with 
| great 
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great lofs. . After fo many shite defpairing of being able to make 
any ftand at Fort Anne, they fet fire to it and retired to Fort Edward. 
In all thefe engagements the lofs of killed and wounded in the royal 
army did not éxceed two hundred men. , 

General Burgoyne was now obliged to fufpend his operations for fome 
time, and wait at Skenefborough for the arrival of his tents, provifions, 
&c. but employed this interval in making roads through the country 
about St. Anne, and in clearing a paflage for his troops to proceed 
againft the enemy. ‘This was attended with, incredible toil; but all 
obitacles were furmounted with equal patience and refolution by the 
army. In fhort, after undergoing the utmoft difficulty that could be 
undergone, and making every exertion that man could make, he arrived’ 
with his army before Fort Edward about the end of July. Here 
General Schuyler had been for fome time endeavouring to recruit 
the fhattered American forces, and had been joined by General Sinclair 
with the remains of his army ; the garrifon of Fort George alfo, fituated 
on the lake of that name, had evacuated the place and poy to es 
Edward. 

But on the approach of the royal army, they retired from thence 
alfo, and formed their head quarters at Saratoga. Notwithftanding the 
great fuccefles of the Britifh General, they fhowed not the leaft difpofi- 
tion to fubmit, but feemed only to confider how they might make the 
moft efeGual refiftance. For this purpofe, the militia was every where 
raifed and draughted to join the army at Saratoga; and fuch numbers 
of volunteers were daily added, that they foon began to recover from 
the terror into which they had been thrown. ‘That they might have a 
commander whofe abilities could be relied on, General Arnold was ap. 
pointed, who repaired to Saratoga with a coufiderable train of artillery; 
but receiving intelligence that Colonel St. Leger was proceeding with 
great rapidity in his expedition on the Mohawk River, he temoved to 
Still-water, a place about half-way between Saratoga and the junGtion of 
the Mohawk and Hudfon’s River, The Colonel, in the mean time, had 
advanced as far as Fort Stanwix; the fiege of which he preffed with 
great vigour. On the 6th of Auguft, underftanding that a fupply of — 
provifions, efcorted by eight or nine hundred men, was on the. 
way to the fort, he difpatched Sir John Johnfon with a ftrong detach- 
ment to intercept it. This he did fo effectually, that, befides inter- 
cepting the provifions, four hundred of its guards were flain, two hun- 
dred taken, and the reft efcaped with great difficulty. The garrifon, 
however, were not to be intimidated by this difafter, nor by the threats or 
yeprefentations of the Colonel ; on the contrary, they made feveral fuccefs- 
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fal fallies under Colonel Willet, the fecond in command; and’ this 
gentleman, in company with another, even ventured out of the fort, | 
and, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, paffed through them in order 
to haften the march of General Arnold to their affiftance. 

Thus the affairs of Colonel St. Leger feemed to be in no very 
favourable fituation notwithftanding his late fuccefs, and they were foon 
totally ruined by the defertion of the Indians. They had been alarmed 
by the report of General Arnold’s advancing with two thoufand men to 
the relief of the fort; and while the Colonel was attempting to give 
them encouragement, another report was {pread, that General Burgoyne 
had been defeated with great flaughter, and was now flying before the 
provincials. On this he was obliged to do as they thought proper; 
and the retreat could not be effected without the lofs of the tents and 
fome of the artillery and military ftores. 

General Burgoyne, in the mean time, notwithftanding all the difficul- 
ties he had already fuftained, found that he muft {till encounter more. 
‘The roads he had made with fo much labour and pains were deftroyed 
either by the wetnefs of the feafon, or by the enemy; fo that the pro- 
vifions he brought from Fort George could not arrive at his camp with- 
out the moft prodigious toil. On hearing of the fiege of Fort Stanwix, 
by Colonel St. Leger, he determined to move forward in hopes of in- 
- elofing the enemy betwixt his own army and that of St. Leger, or of 
obtaining the command of all the country between Fort Stanwix and 
Albany ; or at any rate, a junction with Colonel St. Leger would be effect- 
ed, which could not but be attended with the moft happy confequences. 
The only difficulty was the want of provifions ; and this it was propofed 
to remedy by reducing the provincial magazines at Bennington. For 
this purpofe, Colonel Baum, a German officer of great bravery, was 
chofen with a body of five hundred men. ‘The place was about twenty 
miles from Hudfon’s River; and to fupport Colonel Baum’s party, the 
whole army marched up the river’s bank, and encamped almoft oppofite 
to Saratoga, with the river betwixt it and that place. An advanced 
party was pofted at Batten Kill, between the camp and Bennington, in 
order to fupport Colonel Baum. In their way the Britith feized a large 
_ fupply of cattle and provifions, which were immediately fent to the 
camp; but the badnefs of the roads retarded their march fo much, that 
intelligence of their defign was fent to Bennington. Underftanding 
now that the American force was greatly fuperior to his own, the Colo- 
nel acquainted the General, who immediately difpatched Colonel Brey- 
“man with a party to his affiftance; but through the fame caufes that had 
. retarded the march of Colonel Baum, this aflitance could not arrive in 

time, 
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time. General Starke, in the mean time, who commandéd.-at Benning- 
‘ton, determined to attack the two parties feparately ; and for this pure. 
-pofe advanced againft Colonel Baum, whom he furrounded on all fides 
and attacked with the utmoft intrépidity. The troops defended themfelves 
with great valour, but were to a man either killed or taken. Colonel 
Breyman, after a defperate- engagement, had the good luck to efe@ 4 
retreat through the darknefs of the night, which atherwitk he could not 
have done, as his men had expended all their ammunition, being wie 
rounds to. each. 

General Burgoy: ne, thus difappointed in his attempt on Benningtons 
applied himfelf with indefatigable diligence to procure provifions from 
Fort. George; and having at length amaffed a fufficient quantity to laf 
for a month, he threwa bridge of boats over the river Hudfon, which 
he crofled about the middle of September, encatiping on the hills and 
plains near Saratoga. As foonas he approached the provincial army, at 
this time encamped at Stillwater under General Gates, he determined to 
make an attack ; for which purpofe he put himfelf at the head of the 
central diyifion of his army, having General Frafer and Colonel Brey 
man on the right, with Generals Reidefel and Philips on the left. . In 
this pofition he advanced towards the enemy oa the xgth of Septembers 
But-the Americans did not now waitto bé attacked: on the contrary, 
they attacked the central divifion with the urmo% bravery; and it was 
not until General Philips with the artillery came up that they could be 
repulfed:. On this occafion, though the Britith troops loft only three 
hundred and thirty in killed and wounded, and the enemy no fewer thar 

‘fitteen hundred, the former were very much alarmed at the obftinate res 
folution fhown by the Americans. This did not, however, prevent 
them from advancing towards the enemy, and pofting themfelves the 
next day within cannon- fhot of their lines. . But their allies the Indians © 
began to defert in great numbers ; ; and at the fame time the general was 

$n the higheft degree mortified by having no intelligence of any affiftance 
from Sir Henty Clinton, as had been ftipulated. He now received: a 
letter from him, by which he was informed that Sir Henry intended to 
make a diverfion on the North River in his £ favour. This afforded but 
little comfort : however, he returned an an{wet by feveral irufty perfons 
whom he difpatched different ways, ftating his prefent diftreffed fitu- 
ation, and ‘mentioning that the provifions and other neceffaries he had 
would only enable him to hold out till the 12th of O@ober. 

In the mean time the Americans, in order to cut off the retreat of the 
Britith army in the mot effee tual manner; undertook an expec ition 
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againt Ticonderoga; but were obliged to abandon the enterprife afte? — 


having furprifed all the out-pofts, and takena great number of boats wi:h 
fome armed veflels, and anumber of prifoners. The army under General 
Burgoyne, however, continued to labour under the greateft diftreffes ; fo 
that in the beginning of October he had been obliged to diminifh the 
{cldiers allowance. On the 7th of that month he determined to move 


towards the enemy. For this purpofe he fent a body of fifteen hundred 


men to reconnoitre their left wing; intending, if poflible, to break 
through it in order to effet a retreat. ‘The detachment, however, had 
not proceeded far when a dreadful attack was made upon the left wing 
of the Britith army, which was with great difficulty preferved fronr 
being entirely broken by a reinforcement brought up by General Frafer, 
who was killed in the attack. After the troops had with the moft de- 
fperate efforts regained their camp, it was moft furioufly affaulted by 
General Arnold; who, notwithitanding all oppofition, would have 
forced the i ments, had he not received a dangerous wound, 
which obliged him to retire. ‘Thus the attack failed on the left, but on 
the right the camp of the German referve was forced. Colonel Brey- 
man killed, and his countrymen defeated with great flaughter’and the 
lofs of all their artillery and baggage. . 

‘This was by far the heavieft lofs the Britith army had fuftained fince 
the a@ion at Bunker’s Hill, ‘The lift of killed and wounded amounted 
to near twelve hundred, exclufive of the Germans; but the greateft 
misfortune was, that the enemy had now an opening on the right and 


rear of the Britith forces, fo that the army was threatened with entire 


deftruétion. ‘This obliged General Burgoyne once more to fhift his 


pofition, that the enemy might alfo be obliged to alter theirs. This’ 


was accomplithed on the night of the 7th, without any lofs, and all the 
next day he continued to offer the enemy battle; but they were now too 
well affured of obtaining a complete victory, by cutting off all fuppdies 
from the Britith, to rifk a pitched battle. Wherefore they advanced on 
the tight fide, in order to inclofe him entirely ; which obliged the 
General to direct a retreat towards Saratoga. But the enemy had now 
ftationed a great force on the ford at Hudfon’s River, fo that the only 
pomibility of retreat was by fecuring a paflage to Lake George; and to 
effet this, a body of. workmen were detached, with a ftrong guard, to 
repair the roads and bridges that led to Fort Edward. As foon as they 
‘were gone, however, the enemy feemed to prepare for an attack; which 
rendered it necefflary to recal-the guard, and the workmen being of 
eourfe left expofed could not preceed. 
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In the mean time, the boats which conveyed provifions down Hud- 
fon’s River were expofed to the continual fire of the American markfmen, 
who took many of them; fo that it became neceflary to convey the pro- 
vifions over land. In ‘nik extreme danger, it was refolved to march by 
night to Fort Edward, forcing the paflages at the fords either above or 
below the place ; and in order to effet this the more eafily, it was re- 
folved that the foldiers fhould carry their provifions on their backs, 
leaving behind their baggage and every other incumbrance.. But before 
this could be executed, intelligence was received that the enemy had 
raifed rong entrenchments oppofite to thefe fords, well provided with 
cannon, and that they had likewife taken poffeffion of the rifing ground 

etween Fort George and Fort Edw rard, which in like manner was pro- 
yided with cannon, 

All this time the American army was increafing by the continual are’ 
rival of militia and volunteers from all parts, Their parties extended 
all along the oppofite bank of Hudfon’s River, and fome had even patied 
it in order to obferve the leat movement of the Britith army. The 
whole force under General Gates was computed at fixteen thoufand men, 
while the army under General Burgoyne fearce amounted to fix thoufand; 
and every part of the camp was reached by the grape and rifle fhot of 
the enemy, befides a difcharge from their artillery, which was almoft' 
inceflant. In this tate of extreme diftrefs and danger, the army con- 
tinued with the greateft constancy and perfeverance till the evening of 
the 13th of October, when an inventory of provifions being takin it’ 
Was found that no more remained that what were fufficient to ferve for 
three days; and a council of war being called, it was un: animoufly de- 
termined that there was no method now remaining but to treat with the 
enemy. In confequence of this, a negociation was opened next day,’ 
which fpeedily terminated in a capitulation of the whole Britih army 3 
the principal article of which was, that the troops were to have a free’ 
pafage to Britain, on condition of not ferving againft America during 
the war. On this occafion, General Gates ordered his army to keep 
within their camp while the Britifh foldiers went to a place appointed 
for them to lay down their arms, that the latter might not have the ad- 
ditional mortification of being made. fpeCtacles of fo melancholy an 
event. The number of thofe who furrendered at Saratoga amounted to 
five thoufand feven hundred and fifty, according to the American ace 
counts; the lift of fick and wounded left in the camp when the army re- 
treated to Saratoga, to five hundred and twenty-eight ; and the number 
of thofe loft by other accidents fince the taking of Ticonderoga, to near 
three thoufand. ‘Thirty-five brafs field-pieces, acti a ftand of 
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~ arms, clothing for an eqhal number of foldiers, with deat ty ‘inte, military. 3 
cheff, &c. conftituted the booty on this occafion. , fy: a 


, Sir Henry Clinton, in the mean time, had failed up the North River, 
and deftroyed the two forts called Montgomery and Clinton, with Fort 
Conflitution, and another place called. Continental Village, where were 
barracks for two. thoufand men. Seventy large cannon were: carried 
away, befides a number of fmaller artillery, and a great quantity of flores 
and ammunition ; 2 large boom and chain reaching acrofs the river from 
Fort Montgomery to a point of land called St. Anthony's Nofe, and 
which coft not lefs than feventy thoufand pounds fterling, were partly ’ 

_ deftroyed and partly carried away, as was alfo another boom of little lefs 

value at Fort Confitution, The lofs of the Britith army was but finait 
jn wEmbet, though fome officers of great merit were killed in the dif 
ferent attacks. 

Another attack was made by Sir James Wallace with fome frigates, 
and a body of land forces under General Vanghan. ‘The place which 
now fuffered was named Efopus: the fortifications were deftroyed, ‘and 
the town itfelf was reduced to alhes, as that called Continental Viilage 
had been before. 

But thefe fucceffes,. of whatever importance they might be, were 
now difregarded by both parties. They ferved only to irritate the 
Americans, flufhed with their fuccefs; and they were utterly infuflicieng 
to raife'the {pirits of the Britifh, who were now. thrown into the utmoft 
difmay. , 

On the 16th af March 1778, Lord North intimated to the houfe of . 
commons, that a paper had been laid before the king by the French 
ambaflador, intimating the conclufion of an alliance between the court 
of France and the United States of America. The .preliminaries of: 
this treaty had been concluded in the end of the year 1777, and a copy: 
‘of them fent to congrefs, in order to countera&t any propofals that might 
be made in the mean time by the Britith miniftry. On the 6th ‘of 
February 1778, the articles were ¢ formally figned, to the great fatisfac- 
tion of the French nation, ) 

They were in fubftance as follows ; 

1. If Great Britain fhould, in confequence of this treaty, proceed ta 
hoftilities againft France, the two nations fhould mutually. affift. one» 
another. hd | . ori 

-2. The main end of the treaty was in an effectual manner to maintain: 

the independency of America. 

g. Should me places of North aha fill fubjeét to Britain be” | 

reduced > 
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peduced bf the colonies, they fhould be confederated. with them, or fub- 
jetted to their jurifdiction. P 

4, Should any of the Weft India iflands be davies by Franad they 
fhould be deemed its property. 

5. No formal treaty with Great Britain fhould be concluded either by 
France or America without the confent of each other; and it was mutu- 
ally engaged that they fhould not lay down their arms till the indepen- 
dence of the States had been formally acknowledged. 7 

6,. The contracting’ parties mutyally agreed to invite thofe powers” 
that had received injuries from Great Britain to join the common caufe,. 

+. The United States guaranteed to France all the poffeffions in the 
Weft Indies which fhe fhould conquer; and France in her turn guaran- 
teed the abfolute independency of the States, and their fupreme an- 
thority over every country | they pofleffed, or might acquire during the 
war, . 

The notification of fuch a treaty as this eed not but be looked upon 
as a declaration of war. Gn its being announced to the honfe, every 
one agreed in an addrefs to his Majefty, promifing to ftand-by him to 
the utmoft. in the prefent emergency; but it was warmly contended 
hy the members in oppofition, that the prefent miniftry ought to be re- 
moved on account of their numberlefs blunders and mifcarriages in every 
inftance. Many were of opinion, that the only way to extricate the 
nation from its trouble was to acknowledge the independency of Ame- 
rica at once; and thus we might ftill do with a good grace what 
muft inevitably be done at laft, after expending much more blood and 
treafure than had yet been Javifhed in this unhappy conteft. The minif- 
terial party, however, entertained different ideas. Inftigated by ambition 
and folly, it was determined at once to refent the interference of France, 
and profecute hoftilities againft America with more vigour than ever, 
fhould the terms now offered be rejected. 

The Americans, in the mean time, affiduoufly employed their agents 
at the courts of Spain, Vienna, Pruffia, and Tufcany, in order, if pof- 
fible, to conclude alliances with them, or at leaft to procure an acknow- 
ledgment of their independency. As.it had been reported that Britain 
intended to apply for affiftance to Ruffia, the American commiffioners 
were enjoined to ufe their utmoft influence with the German princes to. 
prevent fuch auxiliaries from marching through their territories, and to 
endeavour to procure the recal of the German troops already fent ta 
America, To France they offered a ceffion of fuch Weft India iflands, 
as fhould be taken by the united ftrength of France and America; and 

should Britain by their joint endeavours be difpofieffed of Newfound- 
ea oa land, 
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land, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia, thefe territories fhould be divided -— 


betwixt the two nations, and Great Britain. be totally excluded from 
the fithery. ‘The propofals to the Spanifh court wers, that in cafe they 
fhould think proper to efpoufe their quarrel, the American States fhould 


affit in reducing Penfacola under the dominion of Spain, provided — 


- their fubjects were allowed the free navigation of the Miffifippi, and 
the ufe of the harbour of Penfacola; and they further offered, that if 
agreeable to Spain, they would declare war againft Portugal, fhould. 
that power expel the American fhips from its ports. | 

In the mean time, the troops under Gencral Burgoyne were pre- 
paring to embark for Britain according to the convention at Sarae 
toga; but in the interim, congrefs pofitively refufed them permiffion 
fo to do, having difcovered that fome finifter defigns were har- 
boured on the part of Britain, and that they only wanted an opportu- 
nity to join the other troops at Philadelphia or New York, 

The feafon for a€tion was now approaching ; and congrefs was inde- 
fatigable in its preparations for a new campaign, which it was confi- 
dently faid would be the laft. Among other methods taken for this 
purpofe, it was recommended to all the young gentlemen of the colo- 


nies to form themfelves into bodies of cavalry to ferve at their own ex-: 


pence during the war. General Wafhington at the fame time, in order — 


to remove all incumbrances from his army, lightened the baggage as 
much as poflible, by fubfituting facks and portmanteaus in place of 
ehefts and boxes, and ufing pack-horfes inftead of waggons. On the 
other hand, the Britith army, expecting to be fpeedily reinforced hy 
twenty thoufand men, thought of nothing but concluding the war ac- 


cording to their wifhes before the end of the campaign, It was with, 
the utmoft concern, as well as indignation therefore, that they received . 


the news of Lord North’s conciliatory bill, Jt was uniyerfally looked 


ppon as a national difgrace; and fome even tore the cockades from 


their hats, and trampled them undey their feet as a token of their in- 
dignation. By the colonifts it was received with indifference. The 


Britith commiftioners endeavoured to make it as public.as poflible; and. 
congrefs, as formerly, ordered it to he printed inall the newfpapers, On. 
this occafion Governor Tryon inclofed feveral copies of the bill to. 


General Wafhington in a letter, intreating that he would allow them 
to be circulated; to which that general returned for anfwera copy of a 
newfpaper in which the bill was printed, with the refolutions of con- 
grefs upon it. Thefe were, that wheever prefumed to make a feparate 
agreement with Britain fhould be deemed a public enemy ; that the 


United States could not with any propriety keep. correfpondence with 


the - 
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the commiffioners until their independence was acknowledged, and the. 
Britihh fleets and armies removed from America. At the fame time, 
the colonies were warned not to fuffer themfelves to be deceived into fee , 
curity by any offers that might be made; but to ufe their utmoft endea- 
Yours to fend their quotas with all diligence into the field. "The indi- 
viduals with whom the commiffioners converfed on the fubjeé& of the 
conciliatory bill, generally returned for anfwer that the day of recon- 
ciliation was paft; and that the haughtinefs of Britain had extinguifhed . 
all filial regard in the breafts of Americans, 

About this time alfo Mr. Silas Deane arrived from France with two 
copies of the treaty of commerce and alliance to be figned by congrefs, 
Advices of the moft agreeable nature were alfo received from various 
parts, reprefenting in the moft favourable light the difpofitions of the 
European powers; all of whom, it was faid, withed to fee the indepen- 
dence of America fettled upon the moft firm and permanent bafis. Con- 
 fidering the fituation of matters with the colonifts at this time) there- 
fore, it is no wonder that the commiffioners found themfelves unable to 
accomplifh the errand on which they came. Their propofals were utterly 
rejected, themfelves treated as fpies, and all intercourfe with them in- 
terdicted. 

But before any final anfwer could, be. obtained from congrefs, Sir 
Henry Clinton had taken the refoluton of evacuating Philadelphia. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 10th of June, after having made all neceffary prepa-. 
rations, the army marched out of the city and croffed the Delaware be-. 
fore noon with all its baggage and other incumbrances, General Wath-. 
ington, apprifed of this defign, had difpatched expreffes into the Jerfeys 
with. orders to colledt all the force that could be aflembled inorder to 
obftrué@t the march of the enemy. After various movements on both 
fides, Sir Henry Clinton, with the royal army, arrived on the 27th of 
June at a place called Freehold ;. where, judging that the enemy would 
attack him, he éncamped in a very ftrong fituation, Here General 
Wafhington determined to make an attack as,foon as the army had be- 
gunits march. The night was fpent in making the neceffary prepa- 
rations, and General Lee with his diviiion was ordered to be ready by 
day-break. But Sir Henry Clinton, juftly apprehending that. the 
chief object of the enemy was the baggage, committed it to the care 
of General Knyphaufeu, whom he ordered to fet out early in the morn- 
ing, while he followed with the reft of the army, “The attack was ac- 
cordingly made; but the Britith general had taken fuch care to arrange 
his troops Bronce and fo effectually fupported his forces when engaged 
with the Ameri.ans, that the latter net only made no impreffion, but 

; were 
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vere with dificatty preferved from a total defeat by the idvatice of : 
General Washington with the whole army: The Britify troops effected 


their retreat with the fofs of three hundred men, of whom imany died 


through ‘mere fatigue without any wound. In this attion general Lee 


was charged by General Wafhington with difobedience and inifcondud&t 


in retreating before the Britifh army. He was tried by a court-martial, | 


and fentenced to a temporary fufpenfion from his command. After 


/ 


they had atrived at Sandy Hook, a bridge of boats was by Lord Howe’s 


- direGions thrown from theicé over the channel which feparatéd the 


ifland from the main land, and the troops were conveyed aboard the 
fleet: after which they failed to New York. After fending fome light 
détacliménts to watch the enemy’s motions, General Wafhington 
matched towards the North River, where a great force had been col- . 
leGted to join him, and where it. was now expected that fome very capi- — 
tal operations would take place. 3 

In the mean time, Fraiice had fet about her preparations for the af- 
fiftance of the Americans. On the 14th of April Count d’Efaing 
had failed ftom Toulon with a ftrong fquadron of thips of the line and 
frigates, and ‘artivéd on the coaft of Virginia in the beginning of July, 
while the Britifh fleet was employed in conveying the forces from Sandy 
Hook to New York. It ¢onfifted of one fhip of ninety guns, one of 


‘¢ighty, fix of feventy-four, and four of fixty-four, befides feveral large 
- frigates ; and, éxclufive’ of its compliment of failors, had fix thoufand 


marines and foldiers on board. To oppof€ this the Britifh had only fix 
fhips of fixty- four guns, three of fifty, and two of forty, with fome 
frigates and floops. Notwithftanding this inferiority, however, the 
Britifh admiral potted himfelf fo advantageoufly, and fhowed fuch fupe- 
tior (kill, that d’Eftaing did not think proper to attack him. He there- 
fore remainéd at anchor four miles off Sandy Hook till the 22d of - 
July, without effe€ing any. thing more than the capture of fome 
veffels, which, through ignorance of his arrival, fell into his hands. 
The next attempt of the French admiral was, in conjun¢tion with 
the Americans, on Rhode ifland. It was propofed that d’Eftaing, with 
the fix thoufand troops he had with him, fhould :«akea defcent on the 
fouthern part of the ifland, while a body of the Americans fhould take 


“and dettroy all the Britifh fhipping. On the 8th of Auguft the French ~ 


admiral entered the harbour as was propofed, but found himfelf unable r 


‘to do any material damage, Lord Howe, however, inftantly’ fet? faik 


for Rhode ifland; and d’Eftaing, confiding in his fuperiority, imme | 
diately came out of the harbour to attack him. A violent ftorm parted 
A two fleets, and did fo much damage that they were rendered totally - 

; unfit 
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unfit for aGion, ‘The French, however, fafsed moft ; and feveral 
of their fhips being afterwards attacked, fingly by the Britifh, very nar-_ 
rowly efcaped) being taken. On the goth of Augut he returned to 
Newport in a very fhattered condition; and, not thinking himfelf fafe 
there, failed two days after for Bofton. General Sullivan had, landed 
- in the mean time on the northern part of Rhode Ifland with ten, thou-_ 
fandmen. On the 17th of Auguft they began their operations by eres 
ing batteries, and making their approaches to the Britifh lines. But - 
_ General Pigot, who commanded in Newport, had taken fuch effectual 
care to, fecure himfelf on the land-fide, that without the affiflance of a 
marine force it was altogether impofiible to attack him with any probabi- | 
lity of faccefs. The conduc of d’Efaing, therefore, in abandoning them 
when mafter of the harbour, gave the gteateft difguft to the people of 
New England, and General Sullivan began to think ofa retreat, On per- 
ceiving his intentions, the garrifon fallied out upon him with fo much vi- 
gour, that it was not without difficulty that he effeGted his retreat. He 
had not been long gone when Sir Henry Clinton arrived with a body of 
four thoufand men; which, had it arrived fooner, would have. enabledthe 
Britith commander to have gained’ a decifive advantage over him, as 
well as to have deitroyed the town of Providence, which, by its vi- 
cinity to Rhode Ifland, and the enterprifes which were continually pro- 
_ je&ted and carried on in that place, kept the iqhabitants of Rhode Ifland 
in continual alarms, 

The firft Britith expedition was to Bazzard’ s Bay, on the coaft of 
New England and neighbourhood of Rhode Ifland. Here they de- 
ftroyed a great number of privateers and merchantmen, magazines, 


with ftorchoufes, &c.; whence proceeding to a fertile and populous 


jfland called “Martha’s Vineyard, they carried off ten thoufand theep . 
and three hundred black cattle. Another expedition took place up t the 
North River, under Lord Cornwallis and General Knyphaufen; the 
principal event of which was the deftruction of a regiment of American 
cavalry, known by the name of Wafhington’ s Light Horfe. A third 
expedition was diregted to Little Ege Harbour i in New Jerfey, a place 
noted for privateers, the deftruétion of which was its principal intention. 
It was conducted by Captains Fergufon and Collins, and ended in the 
-deftruction of the enemy's veffels, as well as of the place itfelf. . At the 
fame: time ‘part of another body of American troops, called Pulatki’s 
“Legion, was furprized, and a great number of them put to the fword: 
‘The Americans had, in the beginning of the year, projected the con- 
quet of ‘Weft Florida; and Captain Willing, with a party of refo- 
lute. men, had made a fuccefsful incurfion into the country. This 
Vou, I, Rta 3 Z , awake. 
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awakened the attention of the Britifh to the’ fouthern colonies, and an 
expedition againft them was refolved on. Georgia was the place of 
deftination ; ahd the more effectually to enfure fuccefs, Colonel Camp- 
bell, with a fufficient force, under convoy of fome fhips of war, com- 
manded by Commodore Hyde Parker, embarked at New York, while 
General Prevoft, who commanded in Eaft Florida, was directed to fet 
out with all the force he could fpare. The armament from New York 
atrived off the coatt of Georgia in the month of December; and though 
the enemy were very flrongly pofted in an advantageous fituation on the 
fhore, the Britifh troops made good their landing, and advanced to- 
wards Savannah the capital of the province. That very day they de- 
feated the force of the provincials which oppofed them; and took pof- 
feffion of the town with fuch celerity, that the Americans had not time 
to executea refolution they had taken of fetting it on fire. In tendays the 
whole province of Georgia was reduced, Sunbury alone excepted ; and 
this was alfo brought under fabjeétion by General’ Prevot in his march 
‘northwards, Every method was taken’ to fecure the tranquillity of 
the country; and rewards were offered for apprehending committee 
or aflembly men or fuch as they judged moft inimical to’ the Britifh 
interefts, On the arrival of General Prevoft, the command of the 


troops naturally _devolyed on him as the fenior officer; and the conqueft | 


of Carolina was next projected. | 

Inthis attempt there was no {mall probability of fuccefs. ‘The coun- 
~ try contained a great number of friends to the Britifh government, who 
now eagerly embraced the opportunity of declaring themfelves; many of 
the inktabitants of Georgia had joined the royal ftlandard ; and there was 
not in the province any confiderable body of provincial forces capable of 
oppofing the efforts of regular and well difciplined troops. On the 
firft news of General Prevoft’s approach, the loyaliffs afflembled in a 
body, imagining themfelves able to ftand their ground until their 


allies frould arrive ; but in this they were difappointed. The Ameri- | 


cans attacked and defeated them with the Jofs of half their number. 


The remainder retreated into Georgia; and after undergoing many 


difficulties, at laft effefied a juntion with the Britifh forces, 


In the mean time, General Lincoln; with a confiderable body ag Ame- — 


~ yican troops, had encamped within twenty miles of the town of Savannah; 
- and another ftrong party had pofted themfelves at a place called Briar’s 
Creek, farther up the river of the fame name. ‘Thus the extent of the 
Britifh government was likely to be circumfcribed within very narrow 
bounds. General Prevoft therefore determined to diflodge’the party at 


Briar’ $ Creek ; and the latter, trafting to their {trong fituation, and being — 
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remifs in their guard, fuffered themfelves to be furprifed on the goth of 
March 1779; when they were utterly routed, with the lofs of four hun- 
dred killed and taken, befides a great number drowned in the river or 
the fwamps.. The whole artillery, flores, baggage, and almoft all the 
arms, of this unfortunate party were taken, 6 that they could no more 
make any ftand; and thus the province of Georgia was once more freed 
from the enemy, and a communication opened with thofe places in Caro- 
lina where the royalifts chiefly refided. | . 
The victory at Briar’s Creek proved of confiderable fervice to the 
Britith caufe. Great numbers of the loyalifts joined the army, and con- 
derably increafed its force. Hence General Prevoft was enabled to 
ftretch his potts farther up the river, and to guard all the principal paifes : 
fo that General Lincoln was reduced to a flate of inaction ; and at laft 
moved f towards Augufta, ‘in order to protedt the provincial affembly, 
which was obliged to fit in that place, the capital being new in the hands 
of the Britifh. Pye tes or 
Lincoln had no fooner quitted his poft, than it was judged a proper 
‘time by, the Britifh general to put in execution the grand fcheme which 
had been_meditated againft Carolina. ‘Many difficulties indeed Jay in 
his way. - ‘The river Savannah was fo fwelled by the exceffive rains of 
the feafon, that it feemed impaflable ; the oppofite fhore, for a great 
way; was fo full of {wamps and marfhes, that no army could march over 
it. without the greateft difficulty ; and, to render the paffage ftill more 
‘difficult, General Moultrie was left with a confiderable body ‘of troops 
in order to ‘oppofe the enemy’s. attempts. But in‘fpite of every oppofi- 
tion, the conttancy and. perfeverance of the Britith forces at laft pre- 
vailed.:. -General Moultrie was defeated, and obliged to retire towards 
Charlefowns. and the victorious army, after having waded through the 
marihes for fome time, at laft arrived in an open country, through which 


@°- 4 


they purfued their march with great rapidity towards the capital; while 


General. Lincoln, remained in a. ftate of fecurity at Augufta, ima- 
gining that, the. obftacles, h ¢ had left in the way. could not be fur- 
mounted... ft .« | a? a okie oF 3 
Certain intelligence of the danger to which Charleftown was expofed, 
however, aroufed the American general from his lethargy. A chofen body 
of infantry, mounted on horfeback for the greater expedition, was dif. 
patched before him; while Lincoln himfelf followed with all the forces 
he could collest, General Moultrie too, with the troops he had brought 
from the Savannah, and fome. others he had collected fince his retreat 
from thence, had taken poffefion of all the avenues leading to Charlef- 
town, and prepared for a vigorous defence. But all oppofition proved 
| : Grea | ineffectual, 
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ineffe@ual. 'T He Americans were defeated in every encouniter ; ‘Gnd . 
‘retreating continually, allowed the ‘Brith army to ‘come within cannon 
fhot of Charleftown on the 12th of May. 

The town was now fummoned to furrender, and the inhabitants would 
gladly have agreed to obferve a neutrality during the reft of the war, — 
_and would have engaged alfo for the ret of the province. ‘But thefe 
terms not being accepted, they made preparations for a Vigorous defence. 
It was not, however, in the power of the Britith commander at'this time 
to make an attack with any profpect of faccefs. His artillery was not - 
of fufficient weight ; there were no thips to fupport his attack by land; 
and General Lincoln advancing rapidly with a fuperior army, thiedeenea 
to, inclofe him between his own force and the town; fo that fhould ‘he 
fail in his firt.attempt, certain deftruction would be the confequence. 
For thefe reafons he withdrew his forces ‘from before the town, and 
‘took poffeffion of two iflands called St. James’s and St. Jotin’ s, lying to 
the fouthward ; where having. waited fome time, his force Was aug- 
mented by, the arrival of two frigates. With thefe he determined to make 

himfelf matter of Port Royal, another ifland polleffed of an “excellent 
harbour and. many other natural advantages, from its fi tuation’ alfo ¢om- 
‘manding all the fea-coat from Charleftown to Savannah River. | The | 
American general, however, did not allow this to’ be aécomplithed | 
‘without oppofition, Perceiving that his opponent had occupied ah ad- 
yantageous poft on St. John’s ifland preparatory to his enterprife againtt 
‘Port. Royal, he attempted, on the 2oth of June to diflodge ‘hin eet: it; 
but after an obftinate attack, the Fa were obliged to" tetite 
“arms \ was ina “great meafure owing to an ‘armed fit 3 Which | galled id 
‘the right flank of the enemy fo effectually, that th ey ‘could’ dire their 
‘clfpits only again the ftrongeft part of the lines, Which’ proved’ impres 
“nable to their ‘attacks. ‘This difappointment was inftantly” followed 
“by the lofs of Port Roy al, which General Prevoft took’ ‘poffeltion of, 
‘and put his troops into proper ftations, waiting for the arrival of ' fuch 
reinforcements as were neceflary for the intended attack: on Charlee 
tow Ne 
In the mean ‘time, CHB @ Eitaing, ‘who, as We bale already ob- 
‘ferved, had put into Bofton harbour ‘to refit, ‘had ufed’ his. utmoft f° 
forts t to ingyatiate | himfelf with | the inhabitants of that’ city. ‘Zedloas 
alfo in the caufe of his matter, he had publithed a ‘proclamation to be 
‘difperfed through Canada, inviting ‘the people to return to their ori- 
ginal friendfhip with France, and delaring” that all ‘who “renouriced. 
their allegiance to ‘Great Britain fhould ‘certainly tind a ‘protedtor4 in the. 
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King of France. All/his endeavours, ‘however, :proved infuficient dt 
_ this time to produce any revolution, or ‘eVen ‘to form a party of’ any 

‘onfequence among ‘the ‘Canadians. 

“As foon ss the French admiral had refitted his fleet, he took the 
opportunity, while that of admiral Byron had*been fhattered by a ftorm, 
‘of failing to the Weft Indies. During ‘his operations there, the Ame- 
- ‘Ficans having ‘repréfented his condu as totally*unferviceable 'to them, 
the received ‘orders ‘from Europe to afit the colonies with all gen: 
fpeed. 

In compliance with thefe orders, he dire@ted his Eile towards 
Georgia, with a defign to recover that province out of the hands-of 
_ the enemy, and to put it, as well as South Carolina, in fach a pofture 
‘of defence ‘as would effectually fecure them from any’ future attack. 
‘This feémed ‘to be an eafy matter, from the little force with which he 
_ Knéw’he ‘fhould’be oppofed’; and the next obje@ in ‘contemplation was 
‘mo lefs than the deftruction of the’ Britifh fleet and army at New York, 
and their total expulfion from the continent of America. ‘Fallbof thefe 
‘Hopes, the French commander arrived off the coaft of Georgia with a 
'_ fleét‘of twenty-two fail of the line and ten large frigates. His arrival 
‘was fo little expected, ‘that feveral vefiels laden with provifions and :mili- 
tary ftorés fell into his hands: the Experiment alfo, a veffel of fifty? gums 
 iéommanded by’Sir James Wallace, was taken after'a tout’ réfiftance. 
On: ‘the contitient, the Britith troops were divided. General’ Prevoft, 
‘with “an ineénfiderable part, remained at Savannah ; butithe main force 
"Was under Colonel Maitland’at Port’ Royal. On the’ firft’appearance of 
‘the! Fretich fleet, ‘an’ exptefs' was difpatched’ to Colonel Maitland : butt 
was intercepted by the enemy ; fo that béfore~he'couldfet out’ in order 
‘to join the commander in chief, the Americans had fecured moft of the 
pafles by land, while the French fleet effectually blocked up’ the paffaze 
"by fea. “But by taking advantage of creeks and inlets, and ‘marching 
over and, he arrived juft in time to relieve Savannah, 
 °D’Eftaing, after making a gafconade of what ‘had happened ‘at St. 
*Vincent’s an ‘Grenada, had allowed General Prevoft twenty-four hours 
“to délibérate’ whether he fhould’ capitulate or not. "This time’'the ge- 
“neral’ employed i in making the beft preparations’ he-could fot: a defence ; 
“and during this time it was that Colonel Maitland arrived. “D*Eftaing’s : 
‘fammons was now rejected ; and as on this occafion the fuperiority ‘of 
the enemy ‘was by no means fo much out of ‘proportion as'it had been at 
“Grenada, there was every probability of fuccefs on the part of ‘the | 
“Britifh. The garrifon now confifted of three’ thoufand men, all of ap- 
“proved valour and experience, while the united force of the French and 
Ameri- 
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Americans did not amount to ten thoufand... Thé event was anivenie : 


to the expetations of the Britifh general. Having the advantage of a_ 
ftrong fortification and geceltent engineers, the fire of the allies made fou 
little ‘impreffion, that D’ Eftaing: refolved to bombard the town, and a 


battery of nine mortars was ereCted for the parpott This produced a 


_xequeft-from General Prevoft, that the women and children might be 
allowed :to retire. to a place of fafety.. But’ the allied commanders — 


~ gefufed ‘to comply; and they refolved to give a general affault..... "This. 


was accordingly attempted on the 9th of O&tober: but the affailants b 
ere every. where! réepulfed with fuch ‘flaughter, that twelve hundred : 


‘were killed “and:wounded;; among the former ‘were Count.:Pelafki; 
and among the latter was D’Eftaing himfelf. 

This difafter entirely overthrew the fanguine hopes of the Amésicangll 
and French; mutual reproaches and animofities took place in. the moft © 
violent degree; and after waiting eight days longer, both parties pre- 


pared for a retreat ; the Beane to their thipping, and the: Americans 


ito Carolina. \ 


While the allics were thas unfuccefsfally chiploybat in the fouthern - 
colonies, their antagonifts were no lefs afliduous. in diftrefling them in 


Fe 


the northern parts. Sir George Collier was fent with a fleet, carrying 


on board General Matthews, wath a body. of land forces, into the pro- 


vince of: Virginia. Their firft attempt was’on the town of Portfmouth; . a 


where, though the enemy had deftroyed fome fhips of great value, the 
Britifh troops arrived in time to fave a great number of others. On this . 
occafion about one hundred and twenty veffels of different fizes were 


burnt, and twenty. carried off; and an immenfe quantity of provifions © 


defigned. for the ufe of General Wathington’s' army. was either deftroyed © 
or carried off, together with a great variety of naval and military flores, 
"The fleet and army returned with little or no lofs to New York. 

The fuccefs with which this expedition was attended, foon gaye en- 


“couragement to attempt another. ‘The Americans had for fome time q 
been employed -in the erection of two flrong forts on the river; the one — 
at Verplanks Neck on the eat, and the other at Stoney Point on the 2 


wett fide... Thefe when completed would have been of. the utmoft fer- 
vice to the Americans, as. commanding the principal. pats, called the 
King’s Ferry, between the northern and fouthern colonies. At prefent 


~ however, they . were not in a condition to make “any effetual defence; © 
_and it was therefore determined, to. attack: them before the work fhould — 
be completed, The. force employed. on this occafion was divided into 


_ two bodies; one of which directed i its. courfe againgt Verplanks, and the. 
other againit Stoney, Point. , The former was commanded by General — 
% Vaughan, 
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Vaughan, the latter by General Pattifon, while the fhipping was under 
the direction of Sir George Collier. General Vaughan met with no 
refiftance, the enemy abandoning their works, and fetting fire to every 
thing combuftible that they could not carry off. At Stoney Point, 
however, a vigorous defence was made, though the garrifon was at laft 
obliged to capitulate upon honourable conditions. ‘To fecure the pof- 
feffion of this laft, which was the more important of the two, General 
Clinton removed from, his former fituation, and encamped in fuch a 
manner that General Wathington could not give any affiftance. The 
Americans, however, revenged themfelves by diftrefling, with their 
numerous privateers, the trade to New York. 

This occafioned a third expedition to Connecticut, where thefe priva- 
teers were chiefly built and harboured. The command was given to 
Governor Tryon and to General Garth, ‘an officer of known valour 
and experience. Under convoy of a confiderable number of armed 
veffels they landed at Newhaven, where they demolifhed the batteries 
that had been ereéted to oppofe them, and deftroyed the fhipping and 
naval ftores; but they fpared the town itfelf, as the inhabitants had ab- 
ftained from firing out of their houfes upon the troops. From New- 
haven they marched to Fairfield, where they proceeded as before, re- 
‘ducing the town alfo to afhes. Norwalk was next attacked, which in | 
like manner was reduced to afhes; as was alfo Greenfield, a {mall fea- 
port in the neighbourhood. | 

Thefe fuccefles proved very alarming as well as detrimental to the 
Americans; fo that General Wafhington determined at all events to 
drive the enemy from Stoney Point. For this purpofe he fent General 
Wayne with a detatchment of chofen men, directing them to attempt 
the recovery of it by furprife, On this occafion the Americans fhewed 
‘a fpirit and refolution exceeding any thing they had performed during 
the courfe of the war. Though after the capture of it by the Britifh 
the fortifications of this place had been completed, and were very 
ftrong, they attacked the enemy with bayonets, after pafling through 
a heavy fire of mufquetry and grape-fhot ; and in {fpite of all oppofi- 
tion, obliged the furviving part of the garrifon, amounting to five 
hundred men, to furrender themfelves prifoners of war. 

Though the Americans did not at prefent attempt to retain pofleffion. 
of Stoney Point, the fuccefs they had met with in the enterprife em- 
boldened them to make a fimilar attempt on Paulus Hook, a fortified 
poft on the Jerfey fide oppofite to New York; but in this they were not 
‘attended with equal fuccefs, being obliged to retire with precipitation 
iy they had made themfelves matters of one or two pofts, 


; Another 
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Another expedition of greater importance was now projected on the 


part of the Americans.  Ehis. was, againft a poft on the: giver Penobfeoty 


on, the. borders: of Nova, Scotia, off which the British had: lately. taken 
pofleffion, and where they had begun to erect a fort which threatened; ta 


be a. very great inconvenience to, the colonifts, The armament deftined 
againtt 1 it. was fo foon got in, readinefs, that Colonel Maclane, the coms 


manding officer at Penobfcot, found himlelf obliged to. drop the execu- ; 
tion. of patt of his, fcheme; and inftead of a tegular fort, to content - 
 himfel€ with putting the works already conftruéted in as good a pofture 5 


af defence as poflible. ‘The Americans could not effect a landing with- 
out a great deal of difficulty, and bsinging the guns of tlieir largeft 


yells to bear upon the fhore. As foon as this was done, however, they - 


erected feveral batteries, and kept up a brifk fire for the {pace of a forts 
night; after which they propofed to give a general affault: but before 
this could be effected, they perceived Sir George Collier with a Britith 
fleet failing up the river to attack them. On this they initantly em- 


parked their artillery and military itores, failing up the river as far as 


poffible in order to avoid him. . They were fo clofely. purfued, however, 
that not a fingle veflel could efcape ; fo that the whole fleet, confifting 
of nineteen armed veffels and twenty- four tran{ports, was deftroyed ; 


! 


moft of them indeed being blown up by themfelves. ‘The foldiers and . 


failors were. obliged to wander through immenfe deferts, where they 
fuffered much -for want of provifions; and to add to their calamities, 
a quarrel broke out between the foldiers and feamen concerning the caufe 


of their eater which ended in a violent fray, wherets a great num, 


ber were killed. 


Thus the arms of America and France being almoft every where un- © 


fuccefsful, the independency of the former feemed yet to be in dan. 


ger notwithflanding the ailiftance of fo powerful an ally, when further 


encouragement was given by the acceffion of Spain to the confederacy 
againft Britain in the month of June 17793 The. fick effet of this 
appeared in an invafioh of Wek Florida by the Spaniards i in September 
1779. As the country was in no ftate of defence, the enemy eafily 


made themfelves maflers of the whole almoft without oppofition. Their 


next enterprife was againft the Bay of Hunduras, where the Britith 
logwood-cutters were fettled. Thefe finding themfelves too weak to 
refit, applied to the governor of Jamaica for relief; who fent them 4 
fupply of men, ammunition, and military flores, under Captain Dal. 
tymple. Before the arrival of this detachment, the principal fettle~ 


ment in thofe parts, called Sz George's Key, had been taken by the | 
-Spaniards and party PE the Britith, a his way Kapri Dalrymple ia 


“ | - fell 
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fell in with a fynadron from Admiral Parker in fearch of fome regifter 
hips richly laden; but which retre cating into the harbour of Omoa, 
were too ftrongly proteéted by the fort to be attacked with fafety. oN 
project was then formed, in conjun@tion with the people of Honduras, 
to reduce this fort. The defign.was-to furprife it; but the Spaniards 
having difcovered them, they were obliged to fights. ViGtory quickly 
declared for. the Britifh; but the fortifications were fo ftrong, that the 
artillery they had brought along with them were found too light to make 
any impreffion. It was then determined to try the fuccefs of an efca- 
lade; and this was execated with fo much fpirit, that the Spaniards 
‘ftood aftonifhed without making any refiftance, and, in fpite of all the 
efforts of the officers, threw dewn their arms and furrendered. The . 
fpoil was immenfe, being valued at three millions of dollars, The 
Spaniards chiefly lamented the lofs of two hundred and fifty quintals of 
quickfiiver; a commodity indifpenfably neceflary in the working of 
their gold and filver mines, fo that they offered to ranfom it at any 
price’; but this was refufed, as well as the ranfom of the fort, 
though the governor offered three hundred thoufand dollars for it. A 
fmall garrifon was left for the defence of the place; but it was quickly 
attacked by.a fuperior force, and obliged to evacuate it, though not 
without deftroying every thing that: could be of ufe to the enemy; 
fpiking the gnns, and even locking the gates of the fort and carrying 
off the keys. All this was done in the fight of the befiegers; after 
which the garrifon embarked without the lofs of a man. 

As no operations of any confequence took place this year in the pro- 
vince of New York, the congrefs made ufe of the opportunity to difs 
patch General Sullivan with a confiderable force, in order to take ven- 
geance on the Indians for their ravages and depredations: and the ob 
ject: of the expedition was, not merely the reduction of them, but if 
poffible their utter extirpation. Of this the Indians were apprifed; and 
collecting all their ttrength, refolved to come to a decifive engagement. 
‘Accordingly they took a {trong poft inthe moft woody and mountainous 
part of the country; erecting a breaft-work i in their front of large logs 
of wood extending half a. mile in length, while their right flank was 
covered bya river, and the left by a hill of dificult accefs. This ad 
. vantageous pofition they had taken by the advice of the refugees who | 
were among them, and of whom two or three hundred were prefent 
in the battle. | 

Thus pofted, the Indians waited the approach of the American army : 
bat the latter having brought fome artillery along with them, played it 
x againtt the breaft work of the enemy with fuch fuccefs, that in two hours it 
nic A & 4 A was 
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was almoft deftroyed ; and at the fame time a party having teached the 


top of the hill, they became apPELneniye of being furrounded, on which 
they inftantly fled with precipi itation, leaving a great number of killed 
and wounded behind them. The Americans after this battle met with 


te 


‘no further refiftagce of any confequence. They were fuffered to pro- 


ceed without interruption, and to execute in the moft ample manner the 
vengeance they had projeéted. On entering the country of the Indians, 
it appeared that they had been acquainted with agriculture and the arts 
of peace far beyond what had been fuppofed. From General Sullivan’s 
account it was learned, that the Indian houfes were large, convenient, 
and even elegant; their grounds were excellently cultivated, and 
their gardens abounded in fruit-trees and vegetables of all kinds fit for 
food. ‘The whole of this fine country was now by the American gene- 
ral converted into a defart. Forty towns and fettlements, befides fcat- 
tered habitations, were demolifhed; the fields of corn, the orchards, 
the plantations, were utterly laid waite; all the fruit-trees were cut 
down; and fo great had been the induftry of the Indians, that in one 
orchard one thoufand five hundred of thefe were deftroyed. "The quan- 
tity “of corn wafted on this occafion was fuppofed to amount to one 
‘hundred and fixty thoufand buthels. In fhort, fuch was the defolation, 
that on the American army’s leaving the country, not a honfe, nota 
field of corn, nor a fruit-tree, was left upon the ground, nor was an 
‘Indian to be feen throughout the whole track. 

We mui now take a view of the tranfactions in the fouthern colonies; 
‘to which the war was, in the year 1780, fo effeQually transferred, that 
‘the operations there became at lait decifive. The fuccefs of General 
‘Prevoft in advancing to the very capital of South Carolina has been 
already related, together with the obftacles which prevented him from 
becoming matter of it at that time, Towards the end of the year 1779, 


however, Sir Henry Clinton. fet fail from New York with a confi- 


'derable body of troops, intended for the attack of Charleftown, South 
Carolina, in a fleet of thips of war and tranfports under the command 
of Vice-admiral Arbuthnot. They had a very tedious voyage ; ; the 

weather was uncommonly bad ; feveral of the tranfports were loft, as 
“were alfo the greateft part of the horfes which they carried with them, 
intended for cavalry or other public ufes; and an ordnance-fhip likewife 


foundered at fea. Having arrived at Savannah, where they endea- 


-youred to repair the damages fuftained on their voyage, they proceeded — 


: from thence on the 1oth of February 1780 to North Edifto, the place 


4 


of debarkation which had been previoufly appointed. ‘They had a 


favourable and fpeedy paflage thither: and though it required time to 
~ have 


\ 
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have the bar explored and the channel marked, the tranfports all entered 
the harbour the next day; and the army took pofleffion of John’s ifland 
without oppofition. Preparations were then made for paffing the fqua- 
dron over Charleilown bar, where the high-water fpring-tides were only 
nineteen feet deep: but no opportunity oifered of going into the har- 
bour till the 20th of March, when it was effected without any acci- 
dent, though the American galleys continually attempted to prevent the 
‘Englith boats from founding the channel. The Britifh troops had pre- 
vioufly removed from John’s to James's ifland; and on the 29th of the 
fame month they effected their landing on Charleftown Neck. On the 
ift of April they broke ground within eight hundred yards of the - 
American works; and by the 8th the befiegers guns were mounted in 
battery. 


As foon as the army began to ere their batteries againft the town, 
Admiral Arbuthnot embraced the firft favourable opportunity of pafling 
Sullivan’s Ifland, upon which there was a ftrong fort of batteries, the 
chief defence of the harbour. He weighed on the oth, with the Roe- 
buck, Richmond,. and Romulus, Blonde, Virginia, Raleigh, and Sand- 
wich armed fhip, the Renown bringing up the rear; and, paffing through 
a fevere fire, anchored in about two hours under James’s Ifland, with 
the lofs of twenty-feven feamen killed and wounded. ‘The Richmond’s 
fore-top-maft was fhot away, and the fhips in general fuftained damage in 
their mafts and rigging, though not materially in their hulls. But the 
Acetus tranfport, having on board fome naval ftores, grounded within 
gun-fhot of Sullivan’s Ifland, and received fo much damage that fhe 
was cbliged to be abandoned and burnt. 

On the ioth, Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot fummoned 
_ the town to furrender to his Majefty’s arms: but Major-General Lincoln, 
who commanded in Charleftown, returned them an anfwer, declaring it 
to be his intention to defend the place. The batteries were now opened 
againft the town; and from their effe& the fire of the American ad- 
vanced works confiderably abated. It appears that the number of troops 
under the command of Lincoln were by far too few for defending works 
of fuch extent as thofe of Charleftown ; and that many of thefe were men 
little accuftomed to military fervice, and very ql provided with cloaths. 
‘and other néceffaries. General Lincoln had been for fome time expecting 
reinforcements and fupplies from Virginia and other places: but they 
came in very flowly. Earl Cornwallis and Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton 
under him, were alfo extremely a@ive in intercepting fuch reinforce- 
ments and fupplies as were fent to the American general. ‘They totally 
‘defcated aconfiderable body of cavalry and militia which was proceed~ 
. : 4A2 ing 
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ing to the relief of the town; and alfo made themfelves mafters of fome. 
pofts, which gave them in a great degree the command of the, country, 
by which means great fupplies of provitions fell into their hands. 

Such was the fate of things, and Fort Sullivan had alfo been taken 
by the king’s troops, when on the 18th of May General Clinton again. 
fummoned the town to furrender; an offer being made, as had been 
done before, that if they furrendered, the lives and property of the in- 
habitants fhould be preferved tothem. Articles of capitulation were 
_then propofed by General Lincoln; but the terms were not agreed ta 
by General Clintoa. . At length, however, the town being clofely in- 
vetted on all fides, and the preparations to ftorm it in every part being 
in great forwardnefs, and the fhips ready to move to the affault, Gene- 
ral Lincoln, who had been applied to for that purpofe by the inhabitants, 
furrendered it on fuch articles of capitulation as General Clinton had 
before agreed to. This was on the 4th of May, which was one month 
and two Ais aiter the town had been firft fummoned to furrender. 

A large quantity-of ordnance, arms, and ammunition, were found in 
Charleftown ; and, according to Sir Henry Clinton’s account, the num- 
ber of prifoners taken in Charleftown amounted to five thoufand fix hun- 
dred and eighteen: men, exclufive of near a thoufand failors in arms ; 
but according to General Lincoln’s account tranfmitted to the congrefs, 
the whole number of continental troops taken prifoners amounted to no 
more than two thoufand four hundred and eighty feven. The remain- 
der, therefore, included in General Clinton’s account, mut have con- 
fifted of militia and inhabitants of the town. Several American frigates 
were alfo taken or deftroyed in the harbour of Charleftown. 

The lofs of Charleftown evidently excited a confiderable alarm in 
America: and their popular writers, particularly the author of the cele- 
brated performance intitled Common Senfe, in fome other pieces made 
ufe of it as a powerful argument to lead them to more vigorous exertions 
againft Great Britain, that they might the more effectually and certainly 
fecure their independence. 

While Sir Henry Clinton was employed in his voyage to Charleftown, 
and in the fiege of that place, the garrifon at New York feem not to | 
have been wholly free from apprehensions for their own fafety. An in- 
tenfe froft, accompanied with great falls of fnow, began about the middle 
of December 1779, and fhut up the navigation of the port of New York 
from’ the fea, within a few days after the departure of Admiral Arbuth- 
not and General Clinton, The feverity of the weather increafed to fo 
great a degree, that towards the middle of January all communications 
wih? New York by water were entirely cut off, and as many new ones 4 
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opened by the ice. The inhabitants could fearcely be faid to be in an ine 


fular ftate. Horfes with heavy carriages could go over the ice into the 
jerfeys from one ifland to another. The paflage in the North River, 
even in the wideft part from New York to Paulus Hook, which was 
two thoufand yards, was about the 1gth of January practicable for the 
heavieft cannon: an event which had been unknown in the memory of 
man. Provifions were foon after tranfported upon fledges, and a de- 
tachment of cavalry marched upon the ice from New York to Staten 
Ifland, which was a diftance of eleven miles. 

The city of New York being thus circumftanced, was confidered as 
much expofed to the attacks from the continental troops: and it was 
ftrongly reported that General Wafhington was meditating a great 
ftroke upon New York with his whole force, by different attacks, 
Some time before this, Major-general Pattifon, commandant at New 
York, having received an addrefs from many of the inhabitants, offering 
to put theméelves in military array, he thought the prefent a favourable 
opportunity of trying the fincerity of their profeffions. Accordingly he 
iffued a proclamation, calling upon all the mate inhabitants from fixteen 
to fixty totake up arms. "The requifition was fo readily complied with, 
that in a few days, forty companies from the fix wards of the city were 
inrolled, ofiicered, and under arms, to the number of two thoufand fix 
hundred, many fubftantial citizens ferving in the ranks of each company. 
- Other volunteer companies were formed ; and the city was put into a 
very ftrong pofture of defence. sie 

No attack, however, was made upon New York, whatever defign 
might originally have been meditated: but an attempt was made upon 
Staten Ifland, where there were about eighteen hundred men, under the 
command of Brigadier-general Sterling, who were weil intrenched. 
General Wafhington, #hofe army was hutted at Morris-Town, fenta 
detachment of two thonfand feven hundred men, with fix pieces of can- 
non, two mortars, and fome horfes, commanded by Lord Sterling, who 
arrived at Staten Ifland early in the morning of the 15th of January. 


The advanced pofts of the Britifh troops retired upon the approach of 


the Americans, who formed the line, and made fome movements in the 
courfe of the day; but they withdrew in the night, after having burnt 
one houfe, pillaged fome others, ahd carried off with them about two 
hundred head of cattle. Immediately on the arrival of the Americans 
on Staten Ifland, Lieutenant-general Knyphaufen had embarked fix 
hundred men to attempt a paflage, and to fupport General Sterling: but 
the floating ice compelled them to'return, It is, however, imagineds 


— 


shat the Sp PATeHice of thefe tranfports, with the Britith troops on 


board 
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board, which the Americans could fee towards the clofe of the day, in- 
duced the latter to make fo precipitate a retreat. 

After Charleftown had farrendered to the king’s troops, General 
Clinton iffued two proclamations, and alfo circulated a hand-bill amongf 
the inhabitants of South Carolina, in order to induce them to return to 
their allegiance, and to be ready to join the king’s troops. It was faid, 
that the helping hand of every man was wanted to re-eftablith peace and 
good government: and that as the commander in chief wifhed not 
to draw the king’s friends into danger, while any doubt could remain of 

their fuccefs; fo now that this was certain, he trufted that one and all 
would heartily join, and by a general concurrence give effect to fuch 
neceflary meafures for that purpofe as from time to time might be point- 
ed out. ‘Thofe who had families were to form a militia to remain at 
home, and occafionally to affemble in their own diftri€ts, when required, 
under officers of their own choofing, for the maintenance of peace and 
good order. ‘Thofe who had no families, and who could conveniently 
be fpared for atime, it was prefumed, would cheerfully affit his Majef- 
ty’s troops in driving their oppreflors, ating under the authority of 
congrefs, and all the miferies of war, far from that colony. For this 
purpofe it was faid to be neceflary that the young men fhould be ready 
to aflemble when required, and to ferve with the king’s troops fer any 
fix months of the enfuing twelve that might be found requifite, 
under proper regulations. They might choofe officers to each company 
to command them ; and were to be allowed, when on fervice, pay, am- 
munition, and provifions, in the fame manner as the king’s troops. 
When they joined the army, each man was to be furnifhed with a certifi- 
cate, declaring that he was only engaged to ferve as a militia-man for the 
time fpecified ; that he was not to be marched beyond North Carolina 
and Georgia; and that, when the time was ou‘s he was freed from all 
claims whatever of imilitary fervice, excepting the common and ufual 
militia-duty where he lived. He would then, it was faid, have pat id his 
debt to his country, and be intitled to enjoy undifturbed that peace, 
liberty, and property, at home, which he had contributed to fecure. 
The proclamations and publications of General Clinton appear to have 
produced fome effect in South Carolina ; though they probably operated 
~ chiefly upon thofe who were before not much inclined to the caufe of 
American independence. Two hundred and ten of the inhabitants of 
Charleftown figned an addrefs to General Clinton and Admiral Arbuth- 
not, foliciting to be readmitted to the character and condition of Britith 
fubjeéts, the inhabitants of that city having been hitherto confidered as 
prifoners on parole ; declaring their Seeachatied of the doctrine of 
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American independence ; and exprefling their regret, that after the ree 
peal of thofe ftatutes which gave rife to the troubles in America, the 
overtures made by his Majefty’s commiffioners had not been regarded by 
the congrefs, Sir Henry Clinton, in one of the proclamations iffued at 
this time, declared, that if any perfons fhould thenceforward appear in 
arms in order to prevent the eftablifhment of his Majetty’s government 
in that country, or fhould under any pretence or authority whatfoever 
attempt to compel any other perfon or perfons to do fo, or who fhould 
hinder or intimidate the king’s faithful and loyal fabjects from joining 
his forces or otherwife performing thofe duties their allegiance required, 
fuch perfons fhould be treated with the utmoft feverity, and their eftates 
be immediately feized in order to be confifcated. ; 

Mean time the ravages of war did not prevent the Americans from 
paying fome attention to the arts of peace. On the 4th of May an att 
paffed by the council and houfe of reprefentatives of Maffachufett’s Bay 
for incorporating and eftablifhing a fociety for the cultivation and pro- 

--mcetion of the arts and fciences. 

Some doubts having arifen in the Congrefs, towards the ate of the 
preceding year, about the propriety of their aflembling in the city of 
Philadelphia, it was now refolved that they fhould continue to meet 
there: and a committee of three membcrs was appointed, to report a 
proper place where buildings might be provided for the reception of 
the congrefs, together with an eftimate of the expence of providing fuch 
buildings and the neceffary offices for the feveral boards. It was alfo 
tefolved by the congrefs, that a monument fhould be erected to the me- 
mory of their late general Richard Montgomery, who fell at Quebec, in _ 
teftimony of his fignal and important fervices to the United States of 

America, with an infcription expreffive of his amiable character and 
- heroic atchievements; and that the continental treafurers fhould be 
direéted to advance-a fum not exceeding three hundred pounds to Dr. 
Franklin to defray the expence; that gentlensan being defired to caufe 
the monument to -be executed at Paris, or in fome other part of France. 
It was likewife refolved by the congrefs, that a court fhould be eftablifh- 
ed for the tria] of ali appeals from the court of admiralty of the United 
States of America, in cafes of CPE to confit of three judges, ap- 
. pointed and commiffioned by congrefs, and who were to take an oath 
of office ; and that the trials in this court fhould be determined by the 

_ ufage of nations. 
The difficulties of the. faci and of the at fe America had 
‘been greatly increafed by the depreciation of their paper-currency. At 
the 
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the time when the colonies engaged in a.war with Great Britain, they 
had no regular civil governments eftablifhed among them of fuflicient 
energy to enforce the coliection of taxes, or to provide funds for the 
redemption of fuch bills of credit as their neceflities obliged them to 
“jffue. In confequence of ‘this flate of things, theit bills incteafed in 


quantity far beyond the fam neceflary for the purpofe of a circulating 
medium: and as they wanted at the fame time fpecific funds to teft om 


for their redemption, they faw their paper-currency daily fink in value. 
The depreciation continued, by a kind of gradual progreffion, from the 


year 1777 to 1780: fo that, at the latter period, the continental dollars 


M » ~ er 


were pafled, by common confent,.in moft parts of America, at the - 


rate of at leaft 32ths below their nominal value. The impoffibility of 
keeping up the credit of the currency to any fixed ftandard, occafioned 
great and almoft infurmountable embarraffments in afcertaining the value 
of property, or carrying on trade with any fufiicient certainty. Thofe 


who' fold, and thofe who bought, were left without a rule whereon to 


form a judgment of their profit or lofs: and every fpecies of commerce 


or exchange, whether foreign or domeftic, was expofed to numberlefs 


and increafing difficulties. ‘The confequences of the depreciation of the 


papet-currency were alfo felt with peculiar feverity by fuch of the 


Americans as were engaged in their military fervices, and greatly aug- 
mented by their other hardfhips. ‘The requifitions made by the congrefs 
to the feveral colonies for fupplies, were alfo far from always being re- 
gularly complied with: and their troops were not unfrequently in want 
of the moft common neceffaries; which naturally occafioned complaints 
and difcontent among them. Some of thefe difficulties, refulting from 
their circumftances and fituation, perhaps no wifdom could have pre- 
vented: but they feem to have arifen in part from the congrefs not 
being fufliciently acquainted with the principles of finance, and from a 
defe& of fyftem in the departments of their government. ‘The caufe of 
the Americans appears alfo to have fuffered fomewhat by their depending 
too much on temporary enliftments. But the congrefs endeavoured, 
towards the clofe of the year 1780, to put their army upon a more per- 
manent footing, and to give all the fatisfa€tion to their officers and fol- 
diers which their circumftances would permit. They appointed a com- 
mittee for arranging their finances, and made fome new regulations 
refpeting their war-office and treafury-board, and other public de- 
_ partments. 
 Notwithfanding ‘the difadvantages under which they laboured, the 

Americans feemed to entertain no doubts but that they fhould be able 

to maintain their asl fala The ath of July was celebrated this 
is year 
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year at Philadelphia with fome pomp, as the anniverfary of American 
independence. A commencement for conferring degrees in the arts was 
held the fame day, in the hall of the univerfity there; at which. the 
prefident and. members of the congrefs attended, and other perfons in 
public offices. The Chevalier De la Lucerne, minifter plenipotentiary 
from the French king to the United States, was alfo prefent on the oc- 
cafion. A charge was publicly addreffed by the provoft of the univerfity 
to the ftudents; in which he faid, that he could not but congratulate 
them “on that aufpicious day, which, amidft the confufions and defo- 
lations of war, beheld learning beginning to revive; and animated them 
with the pleafing profpect of feeing the facred lamp of fcience burning 
with a ftill brighter flame, and fcattering its invigorating rays over the 
unexplored deferts of that extenfive continent, until the whole world 
fhould be involved in the united blaze of knowledge, liberty, and re- 
ligion, When he ftretched his views forward (he faid), and furveyed 
the rifing glories of America, the enriching confequences of their de- 
termined ftruggle for liberty, the extenfive fields of inteileCtual improve- 
~ ment and ufeful invention, in fcience and arts, in agriculture and com- 
merce, in religion and government, through which the unfettered, mind 
_ would range, with increafing delight, ia queft of the undifcovered trea- 
fure which yet lay concealed in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms of that new world; or in the other fertile fources of know- 
ledge with which it abounded. His heart {welled with the pleafing 
profpect, that the fons of that inflitution would diftinguifh themfelves, 
in the different walks of life, by their literary contributions to the em- 
bellifhment and increafe of human happinefs.” 

On the 10th of July, M. Ternay, with a fleet confifting of feven 
fhips of the line, befides frigates, and a large body of French, troops, 
commanded by Count de Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode Ifland; and 
the following day fix thoufand men were landed there. A committee 
from the general afflembly of Rhode Ifland; was appointed to congra- 
tulate the French general on his arrival : whereupon he returned an. 
anfwer, in which he informed them, that the king his mafter had fent 
him to the affiftance of his good and faithful allies the United States of 
America. At prefent, he faid he only brought over the vanguard of a_ 
much greater force deftined for their aid; and the king had ordered 
him to affure them, that his whole power fhould be exerted for their 
fapport. He added, that the French troops were under the. ftri€teft 
difcipline ; and, acting under the orders'of General Wafhington, would 
Jive with the Americans as their brethren. nahin’ | 
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' A fcheme was foon formed, of making a combined attack with Eng» a 
lifh fhips and troops, under the command of Sir Henry Clinton and — 
Adiniral Arbuthnot, againtt the French fleet and troops at Rhode Ifland. bh 
Accordingly a confiderable part of the troops at New York were em- 
barked for that purpofe. General Wafhington having received infor- 
mation of this, paffed the North River, by a very rapid movment, 
and, with an army increafed to twelve thoufand men, proceeded with 
velerity towards King’s Bridge, in order to attack New York; but 
learning that the Britifh general had changed: his intentions, and dif 
embarked his troops on the 91 of the month, General Wathington 
recroffed the river and returned to his former ftation. Sir Henry Clin- 
ton and the admiral had agreed:to relinquifh their defign of attacking 
the French and Americans at Rhode Ifland as impracticable for the 
prefent.' } if 
’ An unfuccefsful attempt was alfo made about this time in the Jerfeys — ‘ 
by General Knyphaufen, with feven thoufand Britifh troops under his. i 
vl 

f 


command, to furprife the advanced pofts ‘of General» Wathington’s 
army. They proceeded’ very rapidly towards Springfield,” meeting 
with little oppofition till they came to the bridge there, which was very 
gallantly defended by one hundred and feventy of the continental troops, 
for fifteen minutes, againft the Britifh army: but they were at length 


obliged to give up fo unequal a conteft, with the lofs of thirty-feven — 3 

men. After fecuring this pafs, the Britifh troops marched into the ‘ 
place, and fet fire to moft of the houfes. ‘They alfo committed fome: 5 

‘other depredations in the Jerfeys; but gained no laurels’ there, being , 
obliged to return about the beginning of July without effeCting any” , 

thing material. i 

But in South Carolina the Svat arms were attended with more fuc- 


cefs. Earl Cornwallis, who commanded the Britifh troops there, ob- : 

tained a very fignal victory over General Gates on the 16th of Auguft. 
The a@ion began at break of day, in a fituation very advantageous for 

the Britifh troops, but very unfavourable tothe Americans. The latter were 
much more numerous; but the ground on which both armies ftood was nar=-" © 
rowed by fwamps on the rightand left, fo that the Americans could not 
properly avail themfelves of their fuperior numbers. ‘There feems to have. + _ 
_been fome want of generalfhip in Gates, in fuffering himfelf to be furprifed. 
in fo difadvantageous a pofition : but this bie ah ceive partly the ef 
fe@ of accident’; forboth armies fet out with a defign of attacking each. 
other precifely at the fame time, at tenthe preceding evening, and met) — 
together before day-light at the place where the a€tion happened. ‘Thet — 
attack was made by the Britifh troops with great vigour, and in. afew — 
- minutes. 
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minutes the ation was general along the whole line. It was at 
this time a dead calm, with a little hazinefs in the air, which prevent- 
ing the fmoke from rifing, occafioned fo thick a darknefs, that it was 
dificult to fee the effe@ of a very heavy and well-fupported fire on both 
fides. The Britith troops either kept up a conftant fire, or made ufe of 
bayonets, as opportunities offered: and after an obftinate refiftance 
during three quarters of an hour, threw the Americans into total con- 
fufion, and forced them to give way in all quarters. The continental 
troops appear to have behaved well, but the militia were foon broken, 
and left the former to oppofe the whole force of the Britih troops. 
General Gates did all in his power to rally the militia, but without 
-effe& +: the continentals retreated in fome order, but the rout of the 
militia was fo great, that the Britifh cavalry are faid to have purfued 
them to the diftance of twenty-two miles from the place where the 
aGtion happened. The lofs of the Americans was very confiderable : 

about one thoufand prifoners were taken, and more are faid to have’ 
been killed and wounded, but the number is not accurately afcertained. 
Seven pieces of brafs cannon, a number of colours, and all the ammu- 
nition-waggons of the Americans, were alfo taken. Of the Britifh 
troops, the killed and wounded amounted to fwo hundred and thir. 
teen. Among the prifoners taken,was Major-general Baron de Kalb, 
a Pruffian officer in the American fervice, who was mortally wounded, 
having exhibited great gallantry in the courfe of the action, and re- 
ceived eleven wounds. The Britifh troops by which this great victory — 
was atchieved, did not much exceed two thoufand, while the American 

army is faid to have amounted to fix thoufand ; of which, however, the 

greateft part were militia, : | 

Lieutewant-colonel ‘Tarleton, who had greatly diftinguifhed himfelf 
in this ation, was detached the following day, with fome cavalry and 
light infantry, amounting to about three huadred and fifty men, to at 
tack a corps of Americans under General Sumpter. He executed this 
fervice with great activity and military addrefs. He procured good _ 

information of Sumpter’s movements; and by forced and concealed 
marches came up with and furprifed him in the middle of the day on 
the 18th, near the Catawba fords. He totally deftroyed or difperfed 
his detachment, which confifted of feven hundred men, killing one hun- 
dred and fifty on the fpot, and taking two pieces of brafs cannon, three | 
"hundred prifoners, and forty-four waggons. 

Not long after thefe events, means were found to detach Major Ge- 
neral Arnold, who had engaged fo ardently in the caufe of America; 
and who had exhibited fo much bravery in the fupport of it, from the 
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interefts of the congtefs. Major André, Adjutant General to the Brie _ 
tith army, was a principal agent in this tranfaction: or, if the overture 


- of joining the King’s troops came firft from Arnold, this gentleman was — 
the perfon employed to concert the affair with him. More muft have 
been originally comprehended in the fcheme than the mere defertion 
of the. American caufe by Arnold: but whatever defigns had been — 
formed for promoting the views of the Britith government, they were 
fruftrated by the apprehending of Major André. He was taken in 
difguife, after having affumed a falfe name, on the 23d of September, 
by three American foldiers ; to whom he offered confiderable rewards if 
| they would have. fuffered him to efcape, but without efe@. Several 
papers written by Arnold were found upon him; and when Arnold had 
learned that Major André was feized, he found means to get on board 
a barge, and to efcape to one of the King’s fhips. General Wafhington 
referred the cafe of Major André to the examination and decifion of a 
board of general. officers, confifting of Major General Green, Major 
General Lord Sterling, Major General the Marquis de la Fayette, Ma- 
jor General the Baron de Steuben, two other Major Generals, and eight 
Brigadier Generals. Major André.was examined before them, and the 
particulars of his cafe ‘inquired into; and they reported to the Ameri- 
can commander in chief, that Mr. André came on fhore from the 
Vulture floop of War in the night, on an interview with General 
Arnold, in‘a private and fecret’ manner; that he changed his drefs 
within the American lines; and, under a feigned name, and in a 
difguifed habit, paffed the American works at Stoney and Verplank’s 
~ Points, on the evening of the 22d of September; that he was taken on 
the morning of the 23d at Tarry-town, he being then on his way for 
New York : and that, when taken, he had in his poffeffion feveral pa- 
pers which contained intelligence for the enemy. They therefore de- 
termined, that he ought to be confidered as a {py from the enemy ; and 
that, agreeable to the law and ufage of nations, he ought to fuffer 
death. Sir Henry Clinton, Lieutenant General Robertfon, and the late 
American general Arnold, all wrote prefling letters to General Wathing- 
‘ton on the occafion, in order to prevent the decifion of the board of 
- general officers from being put in force: But their applications were 
ineffectual. Major André was hanged at Tappan, in the province of 
New York, on the 2d of ORober, He met his fate with great firmnefs ; 
but appeared fomewhat hurt that he was not allowed a more military 
death, for which he had folicited. He was a gentleman of very amiable 
qualities, had a tafte for literature and the fine arts, and poflefled many 
accomplifhments, . His death, therefore, was regretted even by his ense 
' mies; 


~ 
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mies; and the feverity of the determination concerning him was much 
exclaimed againft in Great Britain. It was, however, generally ac- 
knowledged by impartial perfons, that there was nothing in the execu- 
tion of this unfortunate gentleman but what was ‘patent confonant to 
the. rules of war. 
Arnold was made a brigadier general in the King’s fervice, and pub- 
lifhed an addrefs to the inhabitants of America, dated from New York, 
Oétober 7, in which he endeavoured to juftify his defertion of their 


caufe. He faid, that when he firft engaged in it, he conceived the ._ 


rights of his country to be in danger, and duty and honour called him 
to her defence. A redrefs of grievances was his only aim and object ; 
and therefore he acquiefced unwillingly in the declaration of indepen- 
dence, becaufe he thought it precipitate. But what now induced him 
to defert their caufe was the difguft he had conceived at the French al. 
liance, and at the refufal of Congrefs to comply with the laf terms 
offered by Great Britain, which he thought equal to all their expecta- 

tions and to all their wifhes. 
The Americans, however, accounted for the conduct of Arnold in a 
different manner. ‘They alledged that he had fo involved himfelf in 
debts and difficulties by his extravagant manner of living in America, 
that he had rendered it very inconvenient for him to continue there: 
that after the evacuation of Philadelphia by the Britifh troops, General 
~ Arnold, being invefted with the command of that city, had made the houfe 
of Mr. Penn, which was the bef in the city, his head quarters. ‘This 
he had furnifhed in an elegant and expenfive manner, and lived in a 
ftyle far beyond his income.. It was manifeft, they faid, that he could 
at firfc have no great averfion to the Freneh alliance, becaufe that when’ 
M. Gerard, minifter plenipotentiary from the court of France, arrived 
at Philadelphia in July 1778, General Arnold early and earneftly foli- — 
cited that minifler, with his whole fuite, to take apartments and 
bed and board at his houfe, until a proper houfe could be provided by 
order of the Congrefs. ‘This offer M. Gerard accepted, and continued 
with. him fome weeks. The French minifter refided upwards of four- 
‘teen months in Philadelphia; during which time General Arnold kept © 
up the moft friendly and intimate acquaintance with him, and there 
was a continued interchange of dinners, balls, routes, and concerts: fo 
that M. Gerard muf have believed, that in General Arnold he had. 
found and left one of the warmetft friends the court of France had in 
America. He was alfo one of the firft in congratulating the Chevalier 
de la Luzerne, the fecond French minifter, About this time complaints 
and accufations were exhibited again him by the government of Phi- 
ladelphia 
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ladelphia for divers mal-pratices ; among which charges were, the — 
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appropriation of goods and merchandize to his own ufe, which he had % 


feized as Britifh property in Philadelphia in July 1778. It was deter-— 


mined by a court-martial that his conduct was highly reprehenfible; but _ 


~he was indulgently treated, and was therefore only reprimanded by 
the commander in chief General Wathington. It was in thefe cir- 


- eumftances, the Americans faid, bankrupted in reputation and fortune, — 


Joaded with debts, and having a growing and expehfive family, that 
General Arnold firft turned his thoughts towards joining the royal 
arms. 

After the defeat of General Gates by Earl Cornwallis, that. nobleman 


exerted himfelf to the utmoft in extending the progrefs of the Britifh arms, _ 
and with confiderable effect. But one enterprife, which was conducted by 


Major Fergufon, proved unfuccefsful.. ‘That officer had taken abundant _ 


pains to difcipline fome of the tory militia, as they were termed; and with 
a party of thefe and fome Britifh troops, amounting in the whdéle about one 


thoufand four hundred men, made incurfions into the country. But on 


the 7th of Oétober he was attacked by a fuperior body of Americans at 
a place called King’s Mountain, and ‘totally defeated. One hundréd 


and fifty were killed in the action, and eight hundred and ten made pri- - 


foners, of which one hundred and fifty were wounded. Fifteen hundred 
ftands of arms alfo fell into the hands of the Americans, whofe lofs was 
inconfiderable. But the following month Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, 
who continued to exert his ufual a€tivity and bravery, with a party. of one 
hundred and feventy, chiefly cavalry, attacked and defeated General 
Sumpter, who is faid to have had one thoufand men, at a place called 
Black Stocks. Sumpter was wounded, and about one hundred and 
twenty of the Americans killed, wounded, or taken, Of the Britith 
troops about fifty were killed and wounded. ae 
_ Onthe 9d of September the Mercuty, a congrefs packet, was taken 
by the Veftal, Captain Keppel, near Newfoundland. On board this 
packet was Mr, Laurens, late Prefident of the Congrefs, who was bound 
on an embaffy to Holland. He had thrown his papers overboard, but 
great part of them were recovered without having received much da- 
mage. He was brought to London, and examined before the privy 


council; in confequence of which he was committed clofe prifoner to 


the Tower, on the 6th of OGober, on a charge of high treafon. His 
papers were delivered to the miniftry, and continued to facilitate a rup. 
ture with Holland, as among them was found the fketch of a treaty 
of amity and commerce between 1 the republic of Holland and the United 
States of America, 


At 
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At the beginning of the year 1781, an affair happened in America, 


from which expectations were formed by Sir Henry Clinton, that fome- 


confiderable advantage might be derived to the royal caufe, The long 
_ continuance of the war, and the difficulties under which the Congrefs 
laboured, had prevented their troops from being properly fupplied with 
neceflaries and conveniencies. In confequence of this, on the firft of 
January, the American troops that were hutted at Morris Town, and 
who formed what was called the Pennfylvania Line, turned out, being in 
number about one thoufand three hundred, and declared, that they 
would ferve no longer, unlefs. their grievances were redrefled, as they 
had not received their pay, or been furnithed with the neceflary cloath-. 
ing or provifions. It is faid that they were fomewhat inflamed with 
liquor, in. confequence of rum having been diftributed to them more 
liberally than ufual, New Year’s Day being confidered asa kind of fef.. 
tival. A riot enfued, in which an officer was killed, and four wound» 
ed; five or fix of the infurgents were alfo wounded; They then ‘col- 
leéted the artillery, ftores, provifions, and waggons, and marched out of 
the camp: ‘They paffed by the quarters of General Wayne, who fent a 
meflage to them, requeftine them to. defift, or the confequences would 
prove fatal. They refufed, and proceeded on their march till the evyen- 
ing, when they took poft on an advantageous piece of ground, and 
elected officers from among themfelves. On the fecond, they marched 
_to Middlebrook, and on the third to Princetown, where they fixed their 
quarters. On that day a flag of truce was fent to them from the offi- 


cers of the American camp, with a meflage, defiring to know what were. 


their intentions. Some of them anfwered, that they had already ferved 
_ longer than the time for which they were enlifted, and would ferve no 
longer; and others, that-they would not return, unlefs their grievances 
_ were redrefled. But at the fame time they repeatedly, and in the ftrongeft: 
terms, denied being influenced by the leaft difaffeGion to the American 
caufe, or having any intentions of defextingsto the enemy. 

Intelligence of this tranfaCtion was foon conveyed to New York. A 
large body of Britifh troops were immediately ordered to hold them-’ 
felves in readinefs to move on the fhorteft notice, it being hoped that 


the American revolters might be induced fo join the royal army. Mef- 


fengers were alfo fent to them from General Clinton, acquainting them: 
that they fhould direétly be taken under the proteCtion of the Britif hi 
government ; that they fhould have a free pardon for all former of- 
fences; and that the pay due to them from the Congrefs fhould be’ 


faithfully paid them, without any expectation of military fervice, un- 


lefs it fhould be voluntary, upon condition of their laying down their: 


arms” 


~ 
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arms and returning to their allegiance. It was alf recommended to 
them to move beyond the South river ; and they were affured, that a 
body of Britith troops fhould be ready to protect them whenever they 
defired it. Thefe propofitions were rejected with difdain; aud they 
‘even delivered up two of Sir Henry Clinton’s meflengers to the con- : 
grefs. Jofeph Reed, Efq. prefident of the ftate of Pennfylvania, after- 
wards repaired to them at Prince-town, and an accommodation took 
place: fuch of them as had ferved out their full terms were permitted to 
return to their own homes, and others again joined the American army; 
upon receiving fatisfactory affurances that their grievances fhould be re- 
dreffed. . : 
Lord Cornwallis now began to make very vigorous exertions, in 
order io penetrate into North Carolina. On the 11th of January his 
Lordfhip’s army was in motion, and advancing towards that province ; 
but was fomewhat delayed by an attempt made by the Americans, 
under General Morgan, to make themfelves mafters of the valuable — 
diftri&t of Ninety-fix. In order to prevent this, Lord Cornwallis de- 
tached Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, with three hundred cavalry, three 
hundred light infantry, the feventh regiment, the firft battalion of the 
feventy-firt regiment, and two three-pounders, to oppofe the progrefs 
of Morgan, not doubting but that he would be; able to perform. this | 
fervice effetually. ‘The Britifh troops came up with the Americans 
under General Morgan on the 17th of January.» The Americans were* 
drawn up in an open wood, and having been lately joined by fome mi- 
litia, were more ‘numerous than the Britifh troops under Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton; but the latter were fo much beiter difciplined, that 
they had the utmoft confidence of obtaining a fpeedy victory. . The at- 
tack was begun by the firft line of infantry, confifting of the feventh re-_ 
giment and a corps of light infantry, with a troop of cavalry placed on 
each flank. The firft battalion of the feventy-firft and the remainder of 
the cavalry formed the referye.. The American line foon gave way, and 
- their militia quitted the field; upon which the royal troops, fuppofing 
the victory already gained, engaged with ardour in the purfuit, and 
were thereby thrown into fome diforder. General Morgan’s corpsy 
who were fuppofed to have been routed, then immediately faced about 
and threw in a heavy fire upon the king’s troops,, which occafioned the _ 
utmot confufion among them; and they were at length totally de- 
feated by the Americans. Four hundred, of the Britifh infantry were 
either killed, wounded, or taken prifoners : the lofs of the cavalry was 
uch lefs confiderable ; but the two three-pounders fell into the hands 
of the Americans, together with the colours of the feventh regiment; and 
all the detachment of royal artillery were either killed or wounded in 
. defence. 
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defence of their colours. Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, however, made 
another effort ; having affembled about fifty of his cavalry, he charged 
and repulfed Colonel Wafhington’s horfe, retook his baggage, and killed 
the Americans who were appointed to guard it. He then retreated to 
Hamilton’s ford, near the mouth of Bullock’s creek, carrying with 
him part of his baggage, and deftroying the remainder. 

This defeat of the troops under Tarleton was a fevere ftroke to Lord 
Cornwallis, as the lofs of his light infantry was a great difadvantage to 
him. The day after that event, he employed in colle@ting the remains 
of 'Tarleton’s corps, and endeavouring to form a junétion with General 
Leflie, who had been ordered to march towards him with a body of 
Britifh troops from Wynnefborongh. Confiderable exertions were then 
made by part of the army, without baggage, to retake the prifonersin — 
the hands of the Americans, and to intercept General Morgan’s corps 
On its retreat to the Catawba. But that American officer, after his defeat 
of ‘Tarleton, had made forced marches up into the country, and crofled 
the Catawba the evening before a great rain, which fwelled the river to 
fuch a degree, as to prevent the royal army from croffing for feveral 
days; during which time the Britifh prifoners were got over the Yad- 
kin; whencc they proceeded to Dan River, which they alfo paffed, and 
on the 14th of February had reached Court-houfe in the province of 
Virginia. : | | 

Lord Cornwallis employed a halt of two days in collefting fome flour, 


: and in deftroying fuperfluous baggage and all his waggons excepting 


thofe laden with hofpital ftores, falt, and ammunitien, and four re- 
ferved empty in readinefs for fick or wounded. Being thus freed from 
all unneceffary incumbrances, he marched through North Carolina with 


great rapidity, and penetrated to the remoteit extremities of that pro- 


vince on the banks of the Dan. His progrefs was fometimes impeded 
by parties of the militia, and fome {kirmifhes enfued, but he met with 


no very confiderable oppofition, On the 1 of February, the king’s — 


troops croffed the Catawba at M‘Cowan’s Ford, where General David- 


- fon, with a party of American militia, was pofted,/in order to oppofe 


their paffage; but he falling by the firft difcharge, the royal troops 
made good their landing, and the militia retreated. When Lord Corn- , 
wallis arrived at Hillfhorough, he erected, the king’s ftandard, and 
invited, by proclamation, all loyal fubjects to repair to it, and to 
ftand forth and take an aétive part in aflifting his Lordfhip to reftore 
order and government. He had been taught to believe that the king’s 
friends were numerous in that part of the country: but the event did 
not confirm the truth of the reprefentations that had been given, ‘The 

Vous l. | youn . royalifts 
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royalifts were but few in number, and fome of them too timid tojom 


the king’s ftandard.. ‘There were, indeed, about two hundred who were 


_ proceeding to Hillfborough, under Colonel Pyle, in order to avow their. * 


attachment to the royal caufe; but they were met accidentally, and 
furrounded by a detachment from the American army, by whom a num- 


ber of them are faid to have been killed when they were begging for 


quarter, without. making the leaft refiftance. Mean while General 
Greene was marching with great expedition with the troops under his 
command, in order to form a junétion with other corps of American 
_ troops, that he might thereby be enabled to ye an effectual itop to 
the progrefs of Lord Cornwallis. 

In other places fome confiderable advantages were obtained by the 
royal arms. On the 4th of January, fome thips of war with a number 
of tranfports, on board which wasa large body of troops under the come 
mand of Brigadier-general Arnold, arrived at Weftover, about one 
hundred and forty miles. from the Capes.of Virginia, where the troops 
immediately landed and marched to Richmond ; which they reached 
without oppofition, the militia that ee colette having retreated on 
their approach. Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe marched from hence with a 
detachment of Britifh troops to Weftham, where they deftroyed one of 


the fineft founderies for cannon in America, and a large quantity of 


ftores and cannon. General Arnold, on his arrival at Richmond, found 
there large quantities of falt, rum, fail-cloth, tobacco, and other mer- 
-chandife ; and that part of thefe commodities which was public pro- 
perty he deftroyed. The Britifh troops afterwards attacked and dif- 
perfed fome {mall parties of the Americans, took fome ftores and a few 
pieces of cannon, and the 2oth of the fame month marched into Portf 


mouth. On the 25th, Captain Barclay, withfeveral fhips.of war, and - 


a body of troops under the command of Major Craig, arrived in Cape 
Fear river. The troops landed about nine miles from Wilmington, and 
on the 28th entered that town. It was underftood that their having 
poffeffion of that town, and being mafters of Cape Fear river, would be 
productive of very beneficial effects to Lord Cornwallis’s army. 
General Greene having effected a junCtion about the 10th*ef March 
with acontinental regiment of what were called eighteen months men, and 
two large bodies of militia belonging to Virginia and North Carolina, 
formed a refolution to attack the Britifh troops under the command of 
Lord Cornwallis. The American army marched from the High Rock 
Ford on the 12th of the month, and on the 14th arrived at Guildford. 
Lord Cornwallis, from the information he had received of the motions 
of the American general, copeiaied what were his defigns. As they 
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approached more nearly to each other, a few fkirmifhes enfued between 
fome advanced parties, in which the king’s troops had the advantage. 
On the morning of the 15th, Lord Cornwallis marched with his troops 
at day-break in order to meet the Americans, or to attack them in their 

-encampment.” About four miles from Guildford, the advanced guard 
of the Britifh army, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, fell in 
with a corps of the Americans, confifting of Lieutenant-colonel Lee’s 
legion, fome Back Mountain men and Virginian militia, with whom he 
had a fevere fkirmifh, but whom he at length obliged to retreat. 

The greater part of the country in which the aétion happened is a 
wildernefs, with a few cleared fields interfperfed. The American army, 
which was fuperior to the royal in point of numbers, was pofted ona 
rifing ground about a’ mile and a half from Guildford court-houfe. It 
was drawn up in three lines: the front line was compofed of the North 
Carolinian militia, under the command of the generals Butler and 
Eaton; the feeond line of Virginian militia, commanded by the gene- 
rals Stephens and Lawfon, forming two brigades; the third line, con- 
fifting of two brigades, one of Virginia and one of Maryland conti- 
nental troops, commanded by General Huger and Colonel Williams. 

_ Lieutenant-colonel.Wathington, with the dragoons of the firft and third 
regiments, a detachment of light infantry compofed of continental - 

_ troops, and a regiment of riflemen under Colonel Lynch, formed a 
corps of obfervation for the fecurity of ‘their right flank. Lieutenant- 
colonel Lee, with his legion, a detachment oflight infantry, and a corps of 
rifemen under Colonel Campbell, formed a corps of obfervation for the 
fecurity of their left lank. The attack on the American army was directed 
to be made by Lord Cornwallis in the following order: On the right, 
the regiment of Bofe and the feventy-firft regiment, led by Major-general 
Leflie, and fupported by the firft battalion of guards; on the left, the. 
twenty-third and thirty-third regiments, led by Lieutenant-cclonel Web- 
fter, and fupported by the grenadiers and fecond battalion of guards 
commanded by Brigadier-general O‘Hara; the Yagers and light ‘in. 
fantry of the guards remained in a wood on the left of the guns, and 
the cavalry in the road, ready to actas circumftances might require. 

About half an hour after one in the afternoon, the action commenced 
by a cannonade, which lafted about twenty minutes ; when the Britifh 
troops advanced in three columns and attacked the North Carolinian 
brigades with great vigour, and foon obliged part of thefe troops, who | 
behaved very ill, to quit the field: but the Virginian militia gave them 
a warm reception, and kept up a heavy fire for a long time, till being 
beaten back, the aétion became general almoft every where. ‘The 
She ik . | 4C 2 American 
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American corps under the lieutenant-colonels Wafhington and Lee were 
alfo warmly engaged, and did confiderable execution. Lieutenant- 
colonel Tarleton had dire@tions to keep his. cavalry compaét, and not to 
charge without pofitive orders, excepting to protect any of the corps 
from the moft evident danger of being defeated. The exceffive thicks 
nefs of the woods rendered the Britifh bayonets of little ufe, and enabled 
the broken corps of Americans to make frequent ftands with an irregular 
fire, ‘The fecond battalion of the guards firft gained the clear ground 
near Guildford court-houfe, and found a corps of continental infantry; 
fuperior in number, formed’ in an open field on the left of the road, 


Defirous of fignalizing themfelves, they immediately attacked and foon 


defeated them, taking two fix-pounders: but as they purfued the 
_ Americans into the wood with too much ardour, they were thrown into 
confufion by a heavy fire, and inftantly charged and driven back into 
the field by Lieutenant-colonel Wathington’s dragoons, with the lofs of 
the fix-pounders they had taken, But the American cavalry were after- 
wards repulfed, and the two fix-pounders again fell into the hands of the 
Britith troops. The fpirited exertions of Brigadier-general O’Hara and 
of Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, greatly contributed to bring the aétion 


to a termination. The Britifh troops having at length broken the — 


fecond Maryland regiment, and’ turned the left flank of the Americans, 
got into the rear of the Virginian brigade, and appeared to be gaining 
- their right, which would have encircled the whole of the continental 
troops, when General Greene thought it prudent to order a retreat, 
Many of the American militia difperfed in the woods; but the conti- 
nental troops retreated in good order to Reedy Fork River, and 
crofied at the Ford about three miles from the field of ation, and there 
halted. When they had collected their ftragglers, they retreated to the 
iron-works, ten milcs diftant from Guildford, whete they encamped. 
They loft their artillery and two waggons laden with ammunition. It 
was a hard fought aétion, and lafted an hour and an half. Of the 
Britith troops, the lofs, as ftated by Lerd Cornwallis, was five hundred 
and thirty-two killed, wounded, and mifling. General Greene, in his 
account of the aétion tran{mitted to the congrefs, {tated the lofs of the 
continental troops to amount to three hundred and twenty-nine killed, 
wounded, and miffing ; but he made no eftimate of the lofs of the militia. 
Lieutenant-colonel Stuart was killed in the ation; and Lieutenant- 
colonel Webtfter, and the captains Schutz, Alasiekcis and Goodriche, 
died of the wounds that they receivediniit. Brigadier. general O'Hara, 
Erigadier-zeneral Howard, and Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton were alfo 
wounded. Of the Americans the principal officer- killed was Majot 

Anderfon 
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Anderfon of the Maryland line, and the generals Stephens and dea 
were wounded, 

The Britith troops underwent great hardfhips in the courfe of this 
campaign; and ina letter of Lord Cornwallis’s to Lord George Ger- 
main, dated. March 17th, he obferved, that * the foldiers had been 
two days without bread.” . His lordfhip quitted Guildford three days 
after the battle which was fought in that place; and on the 7th of 
April arrived in the neighbourhood of Wilmington. Soch after, Genes 
' tal Greene, notwithftanding his late défeat, endeavoured to make fome 
‘vigorous attempts againit the king’s forces in South Carolina, Lord 

Rawdon had been appointed to defend the poft of Camden, with about 
eight hundred Britifh and provincials; and on the igth of April Gene- 
ral Greene appeared before that place with a large body of continen- 
tials and militia. He found it, however, impoflible to attempt to ftorm 
the town with any profpect of fuccefs; and therefore endeavoured to 
take fuch a pofition as fhould induce the Britifh troops to fally from 
their works. He pofted the Americans about a mile from the town, on 
an eminence which was covered with woods, and flanked on the left by 
an impaflable fwamp. But on the morning of the osth, Lord Raw. 
don marched out of Camden, and with great gallantry attacked Gene. 
ral Greene in his camp. ‘The Americans made a vigorous refiftance, 
but were at laft compelled to give way; and the purfuit is faid to have 
been continued three miles. For fome time after the action commenced, 
General Gates entertained great hopes of defeating the Britith troops ; 
in which, as the Americans were fuperior in point of numbers, he would 
probably have fucceeded, had not fome capital military errors been com- 
mitted by one or two of the officers who ferved under him. On the 
American fide Colonel Wafhington behaved extremely well in this 
action, having made upwards of two hundred of the Englifh prifoners, 
with ten or twelve officers, before he perceived that the Americans were 
abandoning the field of battle. The lofs of the Englifh was about one 
hundred killed and wounded. Upwards of one hundred of the Ameri- 
cans were taken prifoners; and, according to the account publifhed by 
General Greene, they had one hundred and twenty-fix killed and wound. 
ed. After this action, Greene retreated to Rugeley’s mills, twelve 
miles from Camden, in order to colle¢t his troops and wait for rein- 
forcements. 
Notwithftanding the advantage which Lord Rawdon had obtained 
over General Greene at Camden, that nobleman foon after found it 
‘ neceffary to quit that poft; and the Americans made themfelves matters 
of feveral other pokts that were occupied by the king’ s troops, and the. 
garrifons 
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| garrifons of whiet were obliged to furrender themfelves prifoners. of | 


war. Thefe troops were afterwards exchanged under a cartel which — 
took place between Lord Cornwaltis and General Greene for the re 


leafe of all prifoners of war in the fouthers diftri@. After thefe events, 


General Greene laid clofe fiege to Ninety-fix, which was confidered as the 
-moft commanding and important’of all the poftsin the back-country ; 
and on the igth of June he attempted to ftorm the garrifon, but was 
repulfed by the gallantry of the Britith troops, with the lofs, as it is faid, 
of feventy-five killed and one hundred and fifty wounded. General 
Greene then raifed the fiege, and retired with his army behind: the 
Saluda, to a ftrong fituation within fixteen miles of Ninety-fix. 

On the i8th of April a large body of Britifh troops, under the com- 
mand of Major-general Philips and Brigadier-general Arnold, embarked 
. at Portfmouth in Virginia, in order to proceed on an expedition for the 
purpofe of deftroying fome of the American ftores. A party of light- 
infantry were fent ten or twelve miles up the Chickahomany: where 
they deitroyed feveral armed fhips, fundry warehoufes, and.the Ameri- 
can ftate fhip yards. At Peterfburgh, the Englith deftroyed four thou- 


fand hogfheads of tobacco, one fhip, and a number of {mall veflelson 


the ftocks and in the river. At Chefterfield court-houfe, they burnt 
a range of barracks for two thoufand men and three hundred barrels of 
flour. At a place called Ofsorn’s, they made themfelves mafters of 
feveral veflels loaded with cordage and flour, and deftroyed about two 
thoufand hogfheads of tobacco, and fundry veflels were funk and burnt. 
At Warwick, they burnt a magazine of five hundred: barrels of flour, 
fome fine mills belonging to ‘Colonel Carey, a large range of public 
rope-walks and ftorehoufes, tan and bark houfes full of hides and bark, 
and great quantities of tobacco. A like deftru€tion of ftores and gaods 
was made inother parts of Virginia. 

From, the account “already given of fome of the principal testi 


operations of the prefent year in America, it appears, that though con- _ 


fiderable advantages had been gained by the royal troops, yet no event 
had taken place from which it could rationally be expeéted that the final 
termination of the war would be favourable to Great Britain. It was 
alfo a difadvantageous circumftance that there was a mifunderftanding 
between Admiral Arbuthnot and Sir Henry Clinton, and a mutual difap- 
probation of each other’s conduct. - This was manifeft from their dif- 
patches to government, and efpecially,from thofe of General Clinton, 
whofe expreifions refpecting the: condugt of the Admiral were by no 
means equivocal, at 

Onthe 16th of March 1781, Pats ction it Ame of the Capesof 

Virginia, between the fleet under Admiral AS ann lies fi ing of feven 
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fhips of the lineand one fifty-gun fhip, anda French {quadron, confifting 
of the fame number of fhips of the line and one forty-gun fhip. Some 
of the fhips in both fleets received confiderable damage ia the ation, and 
the lofs of the Englifh was thirty killed, and feventy-three wounded ; 
but no fhip was taken on either fide. The Britifh fleet had, however, 
confiderably the advantage ; as the French were obliged to retire, and 
were {uppofed to be preventéd by this action from carrying troops up tke 
Chefapeak, in order to attack General Arnold andimpede the progrefs of 
Lord Cornwallis. But it was an unfortunate circumftance, that fome 
time before this engagement the Romulus, a fhip of forty-four guns, was 
captured by the French off the Capes of Virginia. 
~ Lord Cornwallis, after his vidory over General Greene at Guild. 
ford, proceeded, as we have feen, to Wilmington, where he arrived 
on the 7th of April. But before he reached that place, he publithed a 
proclamation, calling upon all loyal fubje&s to ftand forth and take an 
active part in reftoring good order and government; and declaring to all 
perfons who had engaged in the prefent: rebellion againft his majefty’s 
authority, but who were now convinced of their error, and defirous of 
returning to their duty and allegiance, that if they would furrender 
themfelves with their arms and_ammunition at head quarters, or to the 
officer commanding in the diftrict contiguous to their refpective places 
of refidence, on or before the 2oth- ofthat month, they would be per- 
mitted to return to their homes upon giving a military parole; they would 
be protected in their perfons and properties from all forts of violence from 
the Britith troops and would be reftored as fooras poffible to all the privi 
leges of legal and conftitutional government. But it does not appear that 
any confiderable number of the Americans were allured by thefe promifes 
to give any evidences of their attachment to the royal caufe, 3 

On the 20th of May, his Lordfhip arrived at Peterfburgh in Vir. 
ginia, where he joined a body of Britifh troops that had been under the 
command of Major-general Philips; but the command of which, in 
confequence of the death of that officer, had devolved upon Brigadier, 
general Arnold, Before this junction he had encountered confiderable 
inconveniences from the difficulty of procuring provifions and forage ; 
fo that in a letter to Sir Henry Clinton, he informed him, that his 
cavalry wanted every thing, and his infantry every thing but thoes. 
He added, that he had experienced the diftreffes of marching hundreds - 
of mile§ in a tountry chiefly hoftile, without one active or ufeful friend, 
without intelligence, and without communication with any part of the 
country. 

On the 26th of June, about fix miles from Williamfburgh, Licute- 
nant-colonel Simcoe, and three hundred and fifty of the queen’s rangers, | 

with 
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with eighty mounted yagers, were attacked by a much fuperior body of | 
the Americans; but whom they repulfed with great gallantry and with 


equal fuccefs, making four officers and twenty private men prifoners, 
The lofs of the Americans in this action is faid to have been upwards 
of one hundred and twenty, and that of the Britifh troops not more 
than forty. ( 

‘On the 6th of July an ation happened near the Green Springs in 
Virginia, between a reconnoitring party of the Americans under Ge- 
neral Wayne, amounting to about eight hundred, and a large part of 
the Britith army under Lord Cornwallis ; in which the Americans had 
one hundred aud twenty-feven killed and wounded, and the lofs of the 
royal troops is fuppofed to have heen confiderably greater. It was an 
action in which no fmall degree of military fkill and courage was exhi« 
bited by the Americans. In a variety of fkirmifhes, the Marquis la 
Fayette very much diftinguifhed himfelf, and difplayed the utmoft ar- 
dour inthe American caufe. 

In South Carolina, an aétion libel on the oth of September near 
Eata Springs, between a large body of Britith troops under the command 
of Lieutenant-colonel Stuart and a much fuperior body of Americans, 


faid to amount to more than four thoufand, under the command of + 


General Greene. It was an obftinate engagement, and lafted near two 
hours ; but the Americans were defeated, and two of their fix-pounders 
fell into the hands of the Englifh. ‘The lofs, however, of the royal 
troops was very confiderable ; amounting to more than four hundred 
killed and wounded, and upwards of two hundred miffing. 
- * Jn the courfe of the fame month, General Arnold was fent on an ex- 
pedition againft New London, in Conneéticut, where he deftroyed a 
a great part of the fhipping, and an immenfe quantity of naval ftores, 
European manufa@ures, and Eaft and Weft India commodities. The 
town itfelf was alfo burnt, which is faid to have been unavoidable on 
account of the explofions of great quantities of gunpowder which hap- 
pened to be in the ftorehoufes that were fet on fire. A fort, of which it 
was thought neceflary to gain poffeffion in this expedi tion, was not taken 


without confiderable lofs. ‘This was furt Grifwold; which was de-- 


fended by the Americans with great gallantry, and the affault was made 
by the Englifh with equal bravery. The Britifh troops entered the, 
works with fixed bayonets, and were oppofed with great vigour by the 
gartifon with long fpears. After a moft obftinate defence of near forty 
minutes, the affailants gained poffeffion of the fort, in which eighty-five 
'Americans were found dead, and fixty wounded, moft of them mor- 


tally. Of the Britith troops Major Montgomery was killed by a {pear 
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An entering the Amerigan works; and one hundred and ninety-two men 

were alfo killed and wounded in this expediton. ¢ ition . 

. Notwithftanding the fignal advantages that Lord Cornwallis had ob- 
tained over the Americans, his fituation in Virginia began by degrees to 
be very critical : and the rather becaufe he did not receive thofe reinforce. 

ments and fupplies from Sir Henry Clinton, of which he had formed 

expectations, and which he conceived to be neceffary to the fuccefs of 

' his operations, ‘Indeed, the commander in chief was prevented from 
fending thofe reinforcements to, Lord Cornwallis which he otherwife 
might have done, by his fears refpecting New York, againft which he _ 
"entertained great apprehenfions that General Wathington’ intended to 
/make a very formidable attack. In fact, that able American general 

_ o@ppears to have taken much pains, and to have employed great finefle, * 
4n order to lead Sir Henry ‘Clinton to entertain this imagination... Let. 
ters, expreffive of this intention, fell into the hands ‘of Sir Henry, 
which were manifeftly written with a defign that they fhould be inter- 

_ cepted, and only with a view to amufe and deceive the Britith general. 

The projet. was fuccefsfal ; and by a variety of judicious military 
mancuvres, in which he completely out-generalled the Britifh com. 

mander, he.incteafed his apprehenfions about New York, and prevented 

_ him from, fending ‘proper afliftance to Lord Cornwallis, Having for a 
confiderable time. kept Sir Henry Clinton in perpetual alarm in New 
. York, though with an army much inferior to the garrifon of that city, 
» General Wathington fuddenly qaitted his camp at-White Plains, croffed 
» the Delaware, and marched towards Virginia, apparently with a defign 
. to attack Lord Cornwallis. Sir Henry Clinton then received informa- 
| tion that the Count de Graffe, with a large French ‘fleet, was expected 
every moment in the Chefapeak, in order to co-operate with General 
. Wafhington, » He immediately endeavoured, both by Jand and water, 
_ to communicate this information to Lord Cornwallis; atid alfo fent him 
aflurances, that he would either. reinforce him by every poflible means 
in his power, or make the beft-diverfion he could in his favour. ‘In the 
mean time, Lord Cornwallis had taken poffeffion. of the potts of York 
.. ‘Town and Gloucefter in Virginia, where he fortified himfelf in the beft 
. manner he was able, Pt hey Bab . 
On the 28th of Auguft, Sir Samnel Hood, with a fquadron> from 
_ the Weft Indies, joined the {quadron under the command of Admiral 
~ Graves before New York. It was then neceffary, on account of the 
fituation. of Lord Cornwallis, that they thould immediately proceed to 
the Chefapeaks but fome time appears to havé been’ néedlefily loft, 
though Admiral Hopd was extremely anxious that no delay might be 
Joes A made. 
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made. They'artived, however, in the Chefapeak, on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, with nineteen: fhips of the line ; where they found the Count 
-de Graffe, who had anchored in that bay on the goth of Auguft with 
‘twenty-four thips of the line. The French admiral had previoufly — 
‘Janded a large body of troops, which had been brought from Rhode 

Tfland, and who immediately marched to join the American army un- 
“det General Wafhington. The Britifh and “French fleets came to an 
“action “on the fame day in which the former arrived in’ the Chefapeak. 
“On board’ the Britifh fleet ninety were killed and two hundred and 
‘forty-fix-wounded : fome of the thips were greatly damaged in the en- 
‘gagement; ‘and the Terrible, a feventy-four gun’ fhip, was fo much 

! Shattered, that it was afterwards found neceflary to fet fire to it. That 
this aétion had not been favourable to the Englifh, was manifeft from 

. the event = the fleets continued in fight of ‘each other for five days fuc- 
-eeflively, and fometimes were very near; but at length the French fleet 
~gll anchored within ‘the Cape, fo as to:block up the paflage. Admiral 

. Graves, who was the commander in chief, then called a counfel of war, - 
- in which it»was refolved’ that the fleet fhould proceed to New York, 
that the ‘fhips might be there ‘put inthe beft tate for the fervice : and 

| thus were the French left matters of the navigation of the Chefapeak. 

. . ‘Before the news’ of this a¢tion’ had reached New York, acouncil of 

~ war: was held there, in which it was refolved, that’ five thoufand men 

- fhould be embarked ‘on board the kings fhips,: in order to proceed to 

' the affiftlance’ of Lord:Cornwallis.» But when it’ was known that the — 

- French were abfolute matters of the navigation of the Chefapeak, it 

. was thought inexpedient to fend off that reinforcement immediately. 

‘ Inanother council of war, it was refolved, that as’ Lord Cornwallis had — 
| provificns to laft him to the end ‘of October, it was advifable to wait 
for more favourable accounts from Admiral Graves, or for the arrival 
of Admiral Digby, who was expected with three fhips of the line, “It _ 

_ was not then known at New York, -that Admiral Graves. had deter- 

'. Snined to return with the whole fleet tothat port. ne hed 
- “Sntthe mean’ time, the moft effectual ‘meafures -were adopted by Ge- | 
» eral Wafhington for furrounding the Britith army under Lord Corn- 
wallis. “A large body of French troops under the command of Lieute- 
+ nint-general the Count de Rochambeau, with a very confiderable train — 
- of artillery, aflifted in the enterprife. ‘The Americans amounted to- 
. near eight thoufand continentals, and ‘five thoufand militia. General j 
_ ¢» Wathington was invefted with, the, authority of commander in chief ot 
» thefe combined forces of Americaand. France. On the 2gth of Septem- 
gi bety the inyeitment , of York “Town was. complete, and the beitith 
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azmy quite blecked up. ‘The day following Sir Henry Clinton wrote. 
aletterto Lord Cornwallis, containing affurances that. he would do. 
every thing in his power to relieve him, and fome information con- 
cerning the fteps that would be taken for that purpofe.. A duplicate. 
of this letter was fent to his Lordfhip by MajorCochran, on the 3d, 
ef Odtober: That gentleman, who was.a very gallant officer, went in, 
a veffel to the Capes, and made his way to Lord Cornwallis, through, 
the whole French fleet, in, an open boat. He got.to York Town on 
the roth of the month ; and foon after his arrival had his head carried. 
off by a cannon ball. 

After the return of Admiral Graves to New York. a biinieth of war 
was held, confifting of flag and: general officers, in which it was re- 
folved, that a large’body of troops fhould be embarked on board the. 
king’s fhips as foon as they were refitted, and that-the. exertions of 
both fleet and army fhould be made in order to form a junétion with 
Lord Cornwallis. Sir Henry Clinton himfelf embarked on board the 
fleet, with upwards of feven thoufand troops, on the 18th; they arrived. 
off Cape Charles, at.the entrance of the Chefapeak, on the 24th, where 
they received intelligence that Lord Cornwallis had been obliged. to. 
capitulate five-days before...) 

It was on the 19th of O&ober that Lord Cocesittn farrendesed 
himfelf and his whole army, by capitulation, prifoners to the come 
bined armies of America and France, under the command of General 
Wathington. He made a defence fuitable to the chara¢ter he had be- 
fore acquired for courage and military {kills but was compelled to 
fubmit to untoward circumftances and fuperior numbers. It was agreed 
by the articles of capitulation, that the Britifh troops were -to be pri- 
foners to the United States of America, and the feamen to the French . 
king, to whofe officers alfo the Britifh veffels found at York Town and 
Gloucefter were to be delivered up. The Britifh prifoners amounted. 
to more than. fix thoufand; but many of them, at the time of furrens - 
der, were incapable of duty. A confiderable number of cannon, and. 
2large quantity of military ftores, fell into the hands of the Americans 
on this occafion. | 

As no rational.expeCtation now remained of a fubjagation of the | 
colonies, the military operations that fucceeded in America were of i 
little confequence. Some inconfiderable aGions and {kirmifhes did in- 
. deed take place after that event; in which the refugees chiefly diftine. 
guifhed themfelves, and difcovered an inveterate animefity againft the 
Americans. On the sth of May 1782, Sir Guy Carleton arrived at 
New aes being appointed to the command of the Brisith troops in. 
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America in 1 the room of Sir Henry Clinton. Two ve after his arris 


val, he wrote a ‘etter to General Wafhington, acquainting him, that 
Admiral Digby was joined with himfelfin a commiffion to treat for 

peace with the people of America; tranfmitting to him, at the fame 
"time, fome ‘papers tehding to manifeft the pacific difpofition of the 
government and people of Britain towards thofe of America. He alfo 
defited a paffport for Mr. Morgan, who was appointed to tranfmit a 
fimilar letter of compliment to the congrefs. General Wafhington de- 
clined figning any paffport till he had taken the opinion of congrefs 


upon that meafure ; and by them he was directed to refufe any paffport 


for fuch a purpofe. However, another letter was fent to General 
Washington, dated the 2d of Auguft, and figned by Sir Guy Carleton 
and Rear Admiral Digby, in which they informed him, that they were 
acquainted by authority that negociations for a general peace had al- 


ready commenced at Paris; that Mr. Grenville was invefted with full 
powers to tréat with’ all the parties at war; and was then. at Paris in 


the execution‘of his commiffion. ‘They farther informed him, that his 
Majetty, in order to remove all obftacles to that peace which he fo ar- 
dently wiffied to reftore, had commanded his minifters to ‘dire Mr. 
‘Grenville, that the independency of the thirteen provinces fhould be 
propofed by him, ‘in the firft inftance, inftead of making it the condi- 
tion of a general treaty. But fome jealoufies were entertained by the 
Americans, that it was the defign of the Britith court either to dif- 


unite them, or to bring them to treat ofa peace feparately from their 


-ally the king of France: they therefore refolved, that any man, or 
body of meny who fhould prefume to make any feparate or partial con- 
vention or agreement with the king of Great Britain, or with any 
¢emmiffioner. or commiffioners under the crown of Great Britain, 


ought to be confidered and treated as open and avowed enemies of the 


United State of America; and alfo that thofe ftates could not with pro- 
ptiety hold any: conference or treaty with any commiffioners on the 
part of Great Britain, unlefs they fhould, as a preliminary thereto, 
- either withdraw their fleets and armies, or elfe, in pofitive or exprefs 
“terms, acknowledge the independence of the faid ftates. ‘They like- 
wife refolved, that any propofitions which might be made by the court 
“of Great Britain, in any manner tending to violate the treaty fubfifting 
between them and the king of France, ought to be treated with pm 
wis of indignity and contempt. 


- On the goth of November, 1782, the sii tenl sisSiuii df peace 


bad reconciliation -between Great Britain and the American States, 
were figned at’ Patis ; by which Goat Britain acknowledged. the in. 
£3 sn OTL . dependence 
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dependence and fovereignty of the United States of America. Thefe. 
_ articles were. ratified by a definitive treaty, September 3d, 1783. 

This peace was negociated on the part of Great Britain by Mr. Ofwald, 
and the definitive treaty was figned by Mr. Hartley ;.and on the part — 
of the United States by John Adams, John Jay, and Benjamin Franklin, 
Efquirés*. o psree | 

Thus ended.a long and arduous confli@, in which Great. Britain exs 
pended near an hundred millions of money, with an hundred.thoufand 
lives, and won nothing. America endured every cruelty and diftrefs 
from her enemies ; loft many lives and much treafure 3 but delivered. 
herfelftrom a foreign dominion, and gained' a rank among the nations 

- of the earth. i . , 

Holland acknowledged the independence of the United States on the | 
roth of April, 1782; Sweden, February sth) 1783 ; Denmark, the 2th 

of February ; Spain, in March, and Ruffia, in July 1783. 

No fooner was peace reftored by the difinitive treaty, and the Brie 
tifh troops withdrawn from the country, than the United States began 
to experience the defects of their general government. While an enee. 
my was in the country, fear, which had firft impelled the colonies ta 
affociate in mutual defence, continued to operate as a band of political 
union. It gave to the refolutions and recommendations of Congrefs 
the force of laws, and generally commanded a ready acquiefcence on the 
part of the State legiflatures. Articles of confederation and. perpetual 
union had been framed in Congrefs, and fubmitted to the confideration 
of the States, in the year 1778. Some of the States immediately ‘ace 
ceded tothem ; but others, which had not unappropriated lands, hefie 
tated to fubfcribe a compact, which would give an advantage to the 
States which poffeffed large traéts of unlocated lands, and were thus cas 
pable of a great fupetiority in wealth and population. All objeétions, 
however, had been overcome, and by the acceflion of Maryland, in 
March 1781, the articles of confederation were ratified, as the frame of 
government for the United States. ovk: | ' 

Thefe articles, however, were framed during the rage of war, when 
a principle of common fafety fupplied the place of a coercive power in 

! government, by men who could have had no experience in ‘the art -of 
governing an exténfive country, and under circumftances the moftcriti- 
cal and embarrafling. ‘To have offered to the peoples at that time, @ 
fy ftem of government armed with the powers neceflary to regulate and 
control, the contending interefts of Thirteen States, and the pofleffions of 


& This Treaty, with other Papers, will be ‘found in the Appendix to the Fourth | 
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rtillions of people, might have raifed a jealoufy between the States or 
in the minds of the people at large, that would have weakened the 
_ operations of the war, and perhaps have rendered an union impraética-" 
ble, Hence the numerous defe@ts of the confederation, 9 
On the conclufion of peace, thefe defe&ts began to be felt. Each 
ftate aflumed the right of difputing the propriety of the refolutions of 
Congrefs, and the intereft of an individual State was placed in oppofi- 7 
tion to the common intereft of the union. In addition to this fource of 
divifion, a jealoufy of the powers of Congrefs began to be excited ih 
the minds of the people. pest 3 
' ‘This jealoufy of the privileges of freemen had been roufed by the op- 
preffive acts of the Britifh parliament : and no fooner had the danger from ~ 
this quarter ceafed, than the fears of people changed their object, and 
were turned againft their own rulers. ai 
In this fituation, there were not wanting ‘men of induftry and talents, 
‘who had been enemies to the revolution, and who embraced the op- 
portunity to multiply the apprehenfions of the people, and increafe the 
popular difcontents. A remarkable inftance of this happenedin Connetti- 
cut. As foon as the tumults of war had fubfided, an attempt was made 
to convince the people, that the act of Congrefs paffed in’ 1778, grant- 
ing to the officers of the army half-pay for life, was highly unjuft and 
tyrannical : and that it was but the firft ftep towards the eftablifhment 
of penfions, and an uncontroulable defpotifm. The act of Congrefs, 
paffed in 1783, commuting half-pay for life, for five years full pays was” 
defigned to appeafe the apprehenfions of the peoples and to convince them 
that this gratuity was intended merely to indemnify the officers for 
their loffes by the depreciating of the paper currency, and not to efta- 
blifh a precedent for the granting of pentfions. This aét, however, did 
not fatisfy the people, who fuppofed that the officers had been generally 
indemnified for the lofs of their pay by the grants made them from 
‘time to time by the legiflatures of the feveral States. Befides, the ad, 
while it gave five years full pay to the officers, allowed but one year’s 
pay to the privates; a diftin@ion which had great influence in exciting” 
and continuing the popular ferment, and one that turned. a large fhare 
“of the public rage againft the officers themfelves. b..Hes my 
- "The moment an alarm was raifed refpe@ting this a&t of Congrefs, the 
‘enemies of their independerice became active in blowing up the flame, 
‘by fpreading reports unfavourable to the sent government, and tend- 
sy in fome parts of the 


“ing to create public diffenfions. Newfpa 
country, were filled with inflammatory publications; while falfe re- 
ports, and groundlefs infinuations vere ‘induftrioufly circulated to the 
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- prejudice of Congrefs, and the officers ofthe late army; Among a peo- 
ple feelingly alive to every thing that{could affect the rights for which 
‘they had been contending, thefe, reports conld nosofail of having. a 
powerful effect; the clamour foon became general; the officers. of ae 
army, it was believed, had attempted to raifé their. fortunes on: the 
diftreffes of their fellow-citizens, and Congrefs becostie the aa of 
_ their country. 

Conneticut was the feat of this uneafinefs; alhotgh, “het Stopes 
were much agitated on the occafion., But the inhabitants of that State 
~accuftomed to order, and a due fubordination to the laws, did not pro- 
ceed to outrages ; they. took their ufual mode of collecting the fenfe of 
. the State—aflembled in town meetings—appointed committees to meet 
- in convention, and confult what meafures fhould be adopted to procure 
a tedrefs of their grievances. In this convention, which was held at 
‘Middletown, fome nugatory. refolves were pafled, expreffing the difap- 
‘probation of the half-pay aéty and the fubfequent commutation of the 

grant for five years whole pay.. The fame fpirit alfo, difcovered itfelf 

vin the affembly at their OGtober feffion, 1783. A remonftrance againft 
the a€ts.in faveur of the officers was framed in the Houfe of Reprefens 
-tatives, and notwithftanding the Upper Houfe refufed to concur in the 
meafures it was fent to Congrefs. » |; 

‘= During this: fituation:of affairs, the public odium ey che an 

was augmented by another circumftance. The officers, juft before the 
difbanding’of the army, as has already, been neticed, had formed a fo- 
: spss called by the name of the Cincinnati. 
» Whatever were the real views of the framers of this eee its de- 
“ign was generally underfteod to be harmlefs and honourable. The 
- oftenfible views of the wile could not however fereen it from pope 
jealoufly. ! 

--Notwithftanding the difcontents of the people were general, ai 

ready to -burft forth in fedition, yet men of information, viz. the 
“officers of government, the clergy, and perfons of Jiberal, education, 
“werelmoftly oppofed to the unconftitutional fteps taken by the com- 
“umitsees and convention at Middletown. They fupported the propriety 
of the meafures of Congrefs, both by converfation and writing, proved 
that fuch grants to the army were neceflary to keep the troops together, 
and that the expence would not be enormous nor oppreflive. During 
‘the clofe of the year 1783 every poflible exertion was made to en- 
lighten the people, and fuch was the effect of the arguments ufed by 


_ the minority, that in the beginning of the following year, the oppofi- 


-. tion fubfided, the, committees were difmiffed, and See ed aeftored 
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“to the State. In May, the legiflature were able to carry feveral meze 
‘fares which had before been extremely unpopular. An act was pafied » 
“granting the impoft of five per cent. to Congrefs ; another giving great 
“encouragement to commerce; and feveral towns were incorporated with 
Sextenfive privileges, for the purpofe of regulating the exports of the 
*$tate,: and facilitating: the collection. of debts. 
The oppofition to the congreffional a¢ts in favour of the officers, and 
to the’ order of the ‘Cincinnati,did not rife to the fame pitch in the 
other ‘States as in Conneticut; yet it produced much difturbance in 
~Maffachufetts, ‘and fome ethers. Jealoufy of power:had: been univer- 
fally fpread among the people of the United States, The deftruction 
‘of the old forms of governments, and the licentioufnefs-of war, had, 
ina great meafure, broken their habits of obedience:;, their paffions had 
“been inflamed by the ery of defpotifm ; .and like eentinels, who haye 
~\been fuddenly furprifed by the approach’ of an enemy; the. ruftling of 
‘a leaf was’ fufficient to give them an alarm. This fpirit of jealoufy 
operated with other caufes to relax the energy of federal operations, 
During the ‘war,. vat {ums of paper curreucy had been emitted by 
Congrefs, and large quantities of {pecie:had been introduced, towards 
‘the clofe of the -war;' by othe: French army, and the, Spanifh. trade. 
‘This plenty of money enabled the States to comply with the, firft xe- 
quifitions of Congrefs;)fo that during two or three years; the federal 
treafury was, in’ fome  meafure, fupplied... But. when the: danger .of 
~-war had ceafed, and the vait importations of foreign. goods had leffened 
the quantity of circulating fpecie, the States:began to be very -remifs,in 
~-furnifhing their “proportion of monies. »The annihilation ofthe credit 
“of the paper bills had totally topped their circulation, andthe fpecie 
twas leaving the country. in cargoes:for remittances. ta,Great Britain ; 
{till the luxurious habits of the people, contracted during the war, 
“ called for new fwpplies of goods; and. private gratification feconded the 
‘marrow policy of ftate intereft in penne the apes line “of the gene- 
‘ral government, - wet 
“Thus the revenues of Congrefg were annually Jinanidaies sat of 
the States wholly negle€ting to make provifion for paying the intereft 
of the national debt ; others making but a partial provifions until the 
 feanty fupplies received from a few of the richeft. States, would hardly 
. fatistty the demands of the civil lift. 
‘This weaknefs of the federal government, in hes iatetier with the _ 
\ flood. of certificates or public fecurities, which Congrefs could neither 
- fund nor pay, occafioned them to depreciate to a very, inconfiderable — 
sai ‘ ‘The € officers and foldiers of the late army 3 and thofe who ped | 
: — mifhed — 
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nithed fupplies for public exigencies, were obliged 1 to receive for wages 
thefe certificates, or promiffary notes, which paffed at a fifth, an eighthy 
or a tenth, of their nominal value : being thus deprived at once of the’ 
greateft part of the reward due for their fervices. Some indeed profited 
by fpeculations in thefe evidences of the public debt ; but fuch as were 
undera neceflity of parting with them, were robbed of that fapport 
which they had a right to expe&t and demand from their countrymen, 

Pennfylvania indeed made a provifion for paying the inteteft of her 
debts, both ftate and federal; affuming her fuppofed proportion of the 
continental debt, and giving the creditors of her own State notes. in 
exchange for thofe of the United States. "The refources of ‘that State 
are immenfé, but fhe was not able to make punctual payments, even in 
a depreciated paper currency. 

Maffachufetts, in her zeal to comply fully with the requifitions of 
Congrefs, and fatisfy the demands of her own creditors, laid a heavy 
tax upon the people. This was the immediate caufe of the rebellion in 
that State, in 1786. But a heavy debt lying on the State, added to 
burdens of the fame nature, upon almoft every corporation within it ; 
a decline, or rather an extinction of public credit; a relaxation and 
corruption of manners, and a free ufe of foreign luxuries; a decay of 
trade and manufactures, with a prévailing fearcity of money ; and, 
above all, individuals involved in debt to each other. 'Thefe were the 
real, though more remote caufes of the ‘infurreQion. It was the tax 
which the people were required to pay, that caufed them to feel the 
evils which we have enumerated—this called forth all their other 
| gtievances ; and the firft act of violence committed was the burning ot 
deftroying of the tax-bill. This fedition threw the State into a cone 
vulfion which lafted about a year; courts of juftice were violently ob- 
flruéted ; the collection of debts was fufpended; anda body of armed 
troops, under the command of General Lincoln, was employed duriag 
the winter of 1786, to difperfe the infurgents. Yet fo numerous were 
‘the latter in the counties of Worcefter, Hampfhire, and Berkfhire, and 
fo obftinately combined to oppofe the execution of law by force, that 
the governor and council of the State thought proper not to intruft Gee 
neral Lincoln with military powers, except to a& on the defenfive, 
. and to repel force with force, in cafe che infurgents fhould attack him. 
“The leaders of the rebels, however, were not men of talents; they 
were defperate, but without fortitude ; and even while they were fup- 
ported with a fuperior force, they appeared to be impreffed with that 
confcioufnefs of guilt, which awes the moft daring wretch, and makes 
him fhrink from his purpofe. This appears by the conduct of a large 
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party of the rebels before the magazine at Springfield, where General 
Shepard, with a {mall guard, was ftationed to protect the continental 
ftores. The infurgents appeared upon the plain, with a vaft fuperiority 
of numbers, but a few thot from the artillery made the multitude re- 
treat in diforder with the lofs of four men. This {pirited condu of 
General Shepard, with the induftry, perfeverance, and prudent firm- 
nefs of General Lincoln, difperfed the rebels—drove the leaders from 
the State, and reftored tranquillity. An aét of indemnity was pafled 
in the legiflature for all the infurgents, except a few of the leaders, on 
condition they fhould become peaceable fubjeéts, and take the oath of 
allegiance. The leaders.afterwards petitioned for pardon, which, from 
motives of policy, was granted by the legiflature.* 

But the lofs of public credit, popular difturbances, and infurreétions, 
were not the only evils which were generated by the peculiar circum- 
{tances of the times. The emiflions of bills of credit and tender laws 

were added to the black catalogue of political diforders. 

The expedient of fupplying, the deficiencies of fpecie, by emiffions 
of paper bills, was adopted very early in the colonies. ‘The expedient 
_ was obvious and produced geod effects., In a new country, where - 
population is rapid, and the.value of lands increafing, the farmer finds — 
an advantage in paying legal intereft for money; for if he can pay the 
intereft by his profits, the increafing value of his lands will ina few 
years difcharge the principal. 

In no colony was this advantage more fenfibly experienced than in 
Pennfylvania. The emigrations to that province were numerous—the 
natural population rapid—and thefe circumftances combined, advaneed 
the value of real property to an aftopithing degree. As the firft fettlers 
there, as well as in other provinces, sere poor,: the purehafe. of a few 
foreign articles drained them of fpeice. Indeed for many, years, the 
balance of trade aye have pore ari been greatly faaintt the co- 
lonies. ! 

But bills of.credit, emitted by the cy and loaned to sila induftrious 
inhabitants, fupplied the want of {pecies and enabled ‘the farmer to 
purchafe ftock, Thefe, bills were generally a legal tender in‘all colo- 
nial or private contraéts, and the fums iffued did not generally exceed 
the quantity requifite for a medium of trade 5 they retained their full 
nominal value in the purchafe of commodities: but as they were not’ 
received by the Britith merchants, in payment of their goods, there 

was a great demand for fpecie and bills, which occafioned the latter at 


'. # See an elegant and avai mang of ‘this sition ee George Richards 
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Watious times to appreciate, Thus was introduced a difference be- ’ 
tween the Englith fterling money and the currencies of the colonies, | 
which remains to this day. * | ag ‘i 
The advantages the colonies had derived from bills of credit, under 
the Britith government, fuggefted to Congrefs, in 1775, the idea of 
iffuing bills for the purpofe of carrying-on the war; and this was per-— 
haps their only expedient, Money could not be raifed by taxation—it’ 
could not be borrowed, ‘The firft emiffions had no other effet upon 
the medium of commerce, than to drive the fpecie from circulation. 
But when the paper fubftituted for {pecie had, by repeated emifffons, - 
augmented the fum in circulation, much beyond the ufual fum of fpecie, ‘ 
the bills began to lofe their value. The depreciation continued in ’ 
proportion to the fums emitted, until feventy, -and even one hundred ° 
and fifty nominal paper dollars, were hardly an equivalent for one’ 
Spanifh milled dollar. Still, from the year 1775 to 1781, this dee. 
preciating paper currency was almoft the only medium of trade. It” 
fupplied the place of fpecie, and enabled Congrefs to fupport a nume.— 
Yous army; until the fum in circulation amounted to two hundred 
millions of dollars, But about the year 1780, {pecie began to be plen- , 
tiful, being introduced by the French army, a private trade with the © 
Spanifh iflands, and an illicit intercourfe with the Britith garrifon ate 
New York. This circumftance accelerated the depreciation of paper 
bills, until their value ‘had funk almoft to nothing. In 1781, the 
merchants and brokers in the fouthern States, apprehenfive of the’ 
approaching fate of the currency, puthed immenfe quantities of it fud- 
denly into New England—made vaft purchafes of goods in Bofton— ‘ 
and inftantly the bills vanithed from circulation.” | , 
The whole hiftory of this continental paper is a hiftory of public and ’ 
private frauds. Old fpecie debts were often paid in adepreciated cur. 
rency—and even new contracts for a few weeks or days were often 
difcharged with a’ {mall part of the value received. ‘ From this plenty 
and fluctuating ftate of the medium fprung hofts of f{peculators and — 
itinerant traders, who left their honeft occupations for the profpe& of. 
immenfe gains, ina fraudulent bufinefs, that depended on no fixed 
principles, and the profits of which could be reduced to no certain cals 
UNE ee ce et Nee OG 8 
“Yo increafe thefe evils, a projet was formed to fix the prices of 
nf E: Dollar in fterling money is 4s. 6d, But the price ofa Dollis rofe in New. 
England currency to 6s. in New York to 8s. in New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, and Mary- 
land to 7s. 6d. in V irginia to 6s. in North Carolina to 8s. in South Carolina.and Georgia 
to 4s. 8d. This difference, originating between paper and fpecié, or bills, continued” 
afterwards to exift in the nominal eftimation of gold and filver, ae 
462 atticles, 
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articles, and reftrain perfons from giving or receiving more for any 


commodity than the price ftated by authority, Thefe regulating atts 
were reprobated by every man acquainted with commerce and finance; 
as they were intended to prevent an effect without removing the caufe. 
To attempt to fix the value of money, while ftreams of bills were ins- 
~ eeflantly owing from the treafury of the United States; was as ridi«. 

culous as an attempt to reftrain the rifing of water in rivers amidft 
fhowers of rain. ) art 

_Notwithftanding all oppofition, fome States framed and attempted 
to enforce thefe regulating aéts. The effect was, a momentary appae 
rent ftand in the price of articles ; innumerable atts of collufion and 
evafion among the difhoneft; numberlefs injuries done to the honeft; 
and finally a total difregard of all fuch regulations, and the confequen- 
tial contempt of laws and the authority of the magiftrate. | 

During thefe Au@uations of bufinefs, occafioned by the variable value 
of moneys ‘people loft fight, in fome meafure, of the fteady principles 
which had before governed their intercourfe with each other. Spe- 
culation followed and relaxed the rigour of commercial obligations. 

Indettry likewife had fuffered by the flood of money which had des 
fuged the States. The prices of produce had rifen in proportion to the 
quantity of money in circulation, and the demand for the commodities. 
of the country. ‘This made the acquifition of money eafy, and indo- 
lence and luxury, with their train of defolating confequences, {pread 
themfelves among all defcriptions of people. . 

“But as foon as hoftilities between Great Britain and America were 
fufpended, the fcene was changed. The bills emitted by Congrefs 
had for fome time before ceafed to circulate; and the fpecie of the 
country. was foon drained off to pay for foreign goods, the importa- 
tions of which exceeded all calculation, Within two years from the 
clofe of the war, a /carcity of maney was the general cry. The mer- 
chants found it impoffible to colleé& their debts, and make punétual 
remittances to their creditors in Great Britain; and the confumers 
were driven to the neceflity of retrenching their furperfluities in living, 
and of returning to their ancient habits of induftry and economy. 

“This change was however progreffive and flow. In many of the 
States which fuffered by the numerous debts they had contraéted, and 
by the diftreffes of war, the people called aloud for emiffions of paper 
- bills to fupply the ‘deficiency of a medium. “The depreciation of the 


- edntinental bills was a recent example of the ill effeéts of fuch an ex- 
pedient,. and the impoflibility of fapporting the credit of paper was is 
urged by the oppofers.of the meafure as a fubfantial argument againgt » 

ae an | ‘gi dio cadopting4 
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adopting it. But nothing would filence the popular clamor ; and many 
men of the firft talents and eminence united their voices with that of 
the populace. Paper money had formerly maintained its credit, and 
been of fingular utility : and paft experience, notwithftanding a change 
of circumftances, was an argument in its favour that bore down all Op~ 
pofition. 

Pennfylvania, although one of the richeft States in the union, was 
the firft to emit bills of credit, as a fubftitute for fpecie. But the ree 
volution had removed the neceflity of it, at the fame time that it had 
deftroyed the means by which its former credit had been fupporteds ~ 
Lands, at the clofe of the war, were not rifing in value—bills on Lon- 
don could not fo readily be purchafed, as while the province was de- 
pendent on Great Britain—the State was fplit into parties, one of which. 
attempted to defeat the meafures moft popular with the other—and the 
depreciation of continental bills, with the injuries which it had done to 
individuals, infpired a general diftruft of all public promifes, 

Notwithftanding a part of the money was loaned on good landed fe- 
curity, and the faith of that wealthy State pledged for the redemp.. 
tion of the whole at its nominal value, yet the advantages of {pecie ag 
a medium of commerce, efpecially as an article of remittance to Lon- 
don, foon made a difference of ten per cent. between the bills of credit. 
and fpecie. ‘This difference may be confidered rather as an appreciam. 
tion of gold and filver, than a depreciation of paper; but its effects, 
in a commercial ftate, muft be highly prejudicial. It opens the door 
to frauds of all kinds, and frauds are ufually pra¢ctifed on the honeft and 
unfufpecting, efpecially upon all claffes of labourers. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, had recourfe to. the 
fame wretched expedient to fupply themfelves with money; not Feni 
fleGting that induftry, frugality, and good commercial laws are the only. 
means of turning the balance of trade in favour of a country, and that 
this balance is the only permanent fource of folid wealth and ready mo- 
ney. But the bills they emitted fhared a worfe fate than thofe of Penn-. 
fylvania; they expelledalmoft all the circulating cafh from the States ;. 
they loft a great part of their nominal value, they impoverifhed the. 
merchants; and embarraffed the planters. ' 

The State of Virginia tolerated a bafe practice among the inhabitants. 
| of cutting dollars and fmaller pieces of filver, in order. to _ prevent it, 
from leaving the State. ‘This pernicious practice prevailed alfo in. 
Georgia * ee 


* A Dollar was ufually cut in five pieces, and each. paffed * toll for a quarter; 
fo that the man who cut it gained a quarter, or rather 2 fifth, . 


Maryland 
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‘ Maryland efcaped the calamity of a paper currency. The houfe of 


delegates brought forward a bill for the emiffion of bills of credit to” 
a large amount; but the fenate firmly and fuccefsfully refifted the pers’ 


nicious fcheme. 'The oppofition between the two houfes was violent’ 
and tumultuous; it threatened the State with anarchy’; but the quef-’ 
tion was carried to the people, and the good fenfe af the Senate finally’ 
prevailed. saint 


‘New Jerfey is fituated between two of the largeft commercial towns’ 


in America, and confequently drained of fpecie. ‘This ftate alfo emit-" 
 teda large fum in bills of credit, which ferved to pay the intereft of 
the public debt ; but the currency depréciated, as in other States. ' 


Rhode Tfland wena a melancholy proof of that licentioufnefs and 


anarchy which always follows a relaxation of the moral principles. In’ 
a rage for fupplying the State with money, and filling every man’s” 
pocket without obliging him to earn it by his diligence, the legiflature* 
paffed an act for making one hundred thoufand pounds in bills ; a fum’ 


much | more than fufficient for a medium of trade in that State, even 


without any f{pecie. The merchants in Neivport and Providence op-" 

pofed the act with firmnefs; ard their oppofition added freth vigor 
to the‘refolution of the affembly, ‘and induced them ‘to enforce the” 
_ {cheme by a legal tender of a moft ‘extraordinary nature, They pafled’ 
an act, ordaining that if any creditor fhould refufe to take their bills, 
_ for any debt whatever, the debtor might lodge the fum due, with a 
juftice of the peace, who fhould give notice of it in the public papers; 

and if the creditor did not appear and receive the money within fix 
months from the firft notice, his debt fhould be forfeited. ‘This act 
aftonifhed all honeft men ; and even the promoters of paper money». 


making i in other States, ab other principles, reprobated this a@ of, i 


Rhode Ifland, as wicked and oppreffive. But the’ State was governed 
by faction. During the cry for paper money, a number of boifterous, 


be 


ignorant men were elected into the legiflature, from the fmaller towns 


in the State. Finding themfelves united with a majority in opinions, 
they formed and executed any plan their inclination fuggefted ; they. 
oppofed every meafure that was agreeable to the mercantile intereft ; 
they not only made bad laws to fuit their awn wicked purpofes, | Sh, 
appointed their own corrupt creatures to fill the judicial and executive 


departments, ‘Their money depreciated fufficiently to anfwer all their! 


vile purpofes in the difcharge of debts—bufinefs almoft totally, ceafed,, ’ 
all confidence was loft, the State was thrown into confufion at home, 
and was execrated abroad. 
_ Malldchatetts Bay had the good forjune, amidft her political calami-”* 
ties, 
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ties, to prevent an emiffion of bills of credit. . New Hampfhire made 
| no paper ; but in the diftreffes which followed her lofs of bufinefs after. 
the war, the legiflature made_horfes, lumber, and moft articles of 
produce, a legal tender in the.fulfilment of contra@s. It. is doubtlefs 
unjuft to oblige a creditor to receive any thing for his debt, which he 
had not in contemplation at the time of the contra&. But as. the come 
modities which were to be a. tender by law, in New Hampfhire, were 
of an intrinfic value, bearing fome proportion to the amount of the 
debt, the injuftice of the law was lefs flagrant than‘that which ens 
forced the tender of | paperin Rhode Ifland. Indeed a fimilar law pre. 
vailed for fome time in Maffachufetts ; and in Conne€ticut. it is optional 
with the creditor, either to imprifon the debtor or take land on eXes 
cution at a price to be fixed by three indifferent freeholders ; provided 
no other means of payment fhall appear to fatisfy the demand, | It muft 
not, however, be omitted, that while the moft flourifhing commer. 
cial States introduced a paper medium, to the great injury of honeft 
men, a bill for an emiflion of paper in Conneéticut, where there is 
very little fpecie, could never command more than one eighth of the 
votes of the legiflature. The movers of the. bill have hardly efcaped 
ridicule ; fo generally is the meafure reprobated as-a fource of frauds 
and public mifchief. | 

‘The legiflature of New York, a Beats that had: the leaft neeedity 
and apology for making paper money, as her commercial advantages 
always furnifh her with fpecie fufficient fora medium, iffued a large 
fum in bills of credit, which fupported their value better than the 
currency of any other State. Still the paper raifed the value of {peeiey 
which is always in demand for exportation, and this difference of ex- 

‘ghange between paper and fpecie ever.expofes commerce. to moft of the 
inconveniences refulting from a depreciated medium. 
: Such i is the hiftory of paper money thus far; a miferable fubftitute 
for real coin, ina country where the reins of government are too weak 
to compel the, fulfilment of public engagements, and where all confi- 
dence in public faith is totally deftroyed. 

While the States were thus endeavouring to. repair the lofs of fpecie 
by empty promifes, and to fupport their bufinefs by fhadows, rather 
than by reality, the Britith miniftry formed fome commercial regula- 
tions that deprived them of the profits of their trade to the Weft Indies 
and Great Britain, Heavy duties were laid upon fuch articles as were. 
- remitted to the London merchants for their goods, and fuch were the 
duties upon American bottoms, that the States were almoft wholly 


deprived of the carry ing trade. A. prohibition was laid upon the pro- 
' duce 
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duce of the United Sater! thipped to the Englith Weft India iiands 
in Ametican built veffels, and in thofe manned by American feamen. 
Thefe reftrictions fell ‘heavy upon the eaftern States, which depended 


much upon fhip-building for the fupport of their trade ; and they ma- 
terially injufed the bufinefs of the other States. 

~ Without a union that was able to form and execute a general fyftem 
Of commercial regulations, ‘fome of the States attempted to impofe te- 
ftraints upon the Britifh trade that fhould indemnify the merchant for 
the loffes he had fuffered, or induce the Britifh miniftry to enter into a 
commercial treaty, and relax the rigour of their navigation laws. 
Thefe meafures however produced nothing but mifchief. The States 
did not act in concert, and the reftraints laid on the trade of one State 
operated to throw the bufinefs into the hands of its neighbour. Maf- 
fachufetts; in her zeal to countera@t the effect of the Englifh naviga- 
tion laws, laid enormous duties upon Britifh goods impofted into that 


State; but the other States did not adopt a fimilar meafure; and the 


lofs of bufinefs foon obliged that State to repeal or fufpend the law: 
‘Thus when Pennfylvania laid heavy duties on Britifh goods, Delawaté 
and New Jerfey made a number of free ports to encourage the landing 


of goods within the limits of thefe States; and the duties in Fenite: | 


fylvania ferved no purpofe but to create fmuggling. ~ 
Thus divided, the States began to’feel their weaknefs: moft of the 
legiflatures had negleéted to comply with the requifitions of Congrefs 


for turnifhing the federal treafury; the refolves of Congrefs were dif: 


regarded ; the propofition for a general impoft to be laid and collected 


by Congrefs was negatived, firft by Rhode Ifland, and afterwards by . 


New York.. The Britifh troops continued, under pretence of a 
breach of treaty on the part of America, to hold poffeffion of the forts 
on the frontiers of the States. Many of the States individually were 
~ infefted with popular commotions or iniquitous tender laws, while 
they were oppreffed with public debts; the certificates or pablic 
notes had loft moft’ of their value, and circulated merely as the ob- 
jects of {peculation ; Congrefs loft their aid apt and the United 
States their credit and importance. 

The untoward events which followed the re-eftablifhment of peace, 


though evils of themfelves, were over-ruled for great’ national good. - 


From the failure of their expectations of an immediate increafe of po- 
litical happinefs, the lovers of liberty and independence began to be 
-. lefs fanguine in their hopes from the American revolution, and to fear 

_that they had built a vifionary fabric of government on the fallacious 
_ ideas of public virtue ; ‘but that elafticity of the human mind, which is 
. nurtured 
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nuftured by free conftitutions, kept them from defponding. By an ex. 
ertion. of thofe inherent principlés. of {elf-prefervation, which republics - 
poffefs, a recutrence was had to the good fenfe of the people for the 
reCtification of fundamental diforders. While the country, free from 
foreign force and domettic violence, enjoyed tranquillity, a propofition - 
was made by Virginia to all the other States to meet in convention, for” 
the. purpofe of digefting a form of government, equal to the exigencies 
of the union. The firft motion for this purpofe was made by Mr. | 
Maddifon; and he had the: pleafure of feeing it acceded to by twelve 
of the States, and finally to iffue in the eftablifhment of a New Contfti- 
tution, which bids fair to repay the citizens of the United States for - 
the toils, dangers, and waftes of the revolution. ‘The fundamental 
diftinGiion between the articles of confederation and the new conftitu- 
tion lies in this; the former acted only on States, the latter on indi- 
viduals ; the former could neither raifeé men nor money by its own 
authority, but lay at the difcretion of thirteen different legiflatures, 
and without their.wnanimous concurtente was unable to provide. for 
the public fafetys or for the payment of the national debt. The ex- 
perience of feveral yeats had proved the impoflibility of a government 
anfwering the end of its inftitation, which was dependent on others for 
the means néceflary for attaining thefe ends. By the new conftitutiony 
one, legiflative, executive, and judicial power pervades the whole 
union. This enfures an uniform. obfervance of treaties, and gives a 
ftability to the general government, which never could be attained 
_ while the aéts and requifitions of Congrefs were fubje& to the revifion 
of thirteen legiflatures, and while thirteen diftinét and unconnected 
judiciaries had a conftitutional right to decide. on the fame fubjett. 
The people of the United States gave no new powers to their rulers, 
but made a more judicious arrangement of what they had formerly 
ceded. - They enlarged the powers of the general government, not by. ~ 
taking | from the people, but from the State legiflatures. They took — 
from the latter a power of levying duties on the importation of mers . 
-chandife from foreign countries, and transferred it to Congrefs for the .. 
common benefit of the union. They alfo invefted the general governe 
ment with a power to regulate trade, levy taxes and internal duties — 
on the inhabitants. That thefe enlarged powers might be ufed only» 
with, caution and deliberation, Congrefs, which formerly confifted of 
only one body, was made to confit of two; one of which was to be .. 
chofen by the, people in proportion to their numbers, the other by | the. 
State legiflatures. The execution of the atts of this compounded le- 
Woke lp 4F giflature 
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giflature was corimifted to a Supreme Magittrates ‘with the title of 
- Prefident. ‘The conttitation, of which thefe were the principal fea. 
tures, was fubmitted to the people for ratification. Animated debates 
took place on the propriety’ of eftablifhing or rejecting it. Some _ 
States, who from their local fituation were benefited by receiving | 


impoft duties into their treafuries, were averfe from the giving of them 


up to the union, Others, who were confuming but not importing 
States, had an interefted inducement of an oppofite kind, to fupport: 


the propofed: new conftitutions The profpects of increafed employ- ‘¢ 


ment for fhipping, and the enlargement of commerce, weighed with — 
thofe States which abounded in failors and fhips, and alfo with fea- 
port towns, to advoeate the adoption of the new fyftem; but thofe | 


States, or parts of States, which depended chiefly on agriculture, were 
afraid that zeal for encouraging an American marine, by narrowing 
the grounds of competition among’ foreigners for purchafing and car- 


tying their-produce, would lefien their profits. Some of this defcrip- 


tion therefore conceived that they had | a local intereft in refufing the 


new fyftem. 


Individuals who had au influence in State legiflatures, or who | 
held profitable places under them, were unwilling to adopt a govern- 
ment which, by ‘diminifhing the power of the States, would eventu- 
ally diminifh their own importance : others, who looked forward to | 
feats in the general government, or for offices under its authority, had 


the fame interefted reafon for fupporting its adoption. Some from 


jealonfy of liberty were afraid of giving too much power to their ru- ~ 
lers; others, from an honeft ambition'to aggrandize their country, 


were for paving the way to national greatnefs by melting down the 


feparate States into a national mafs. ‘The former feared the new con- 


ftirution ; the latter gloried im it. Almoft every paffion which could 


agitate the human breaft, interefted States and individuals for and 


againit the adoption of the propofed plan of government : fome whole 
claffes of people were in its favour. ‘The mafs of public creditors ex- 
pected payment of their debts from the eftablifhment of an efficient 
government, and were therefore decidedly for it adoption.” Such as 
liyed on falaries, and thofe who, being clear of debt, wifhed for a 
fixed medium of circulation and. the free courfe of law, were friends 
of a conftitution which prohibits the iffuing of paper money and all in- 
terference between debtor and creditor, In addition to thefe,: the 


great body of independent men, who fawthe neceflity of an energetic | 
general cs arent and who, from the jarting interefts of the diffe- - 


rent 
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rent State, could. not forefee any probability. of getting : a better one 
than was propofed, gave their fupport to what the federal convention 
had projected, and their influence effected its eftablifhment, Aftera | 
full confideration, and thorough difcuffion of its principles, it was ras | 
tified by the conventions of eleven of the original Thirteen States, and 
the acceffion of the other two was foon expetted.* _ The ratification of 
it was celebrated in moft of the capitals of the States with elegant pro- 
eeflions, which far exceeded any thing of: the kind ever before exhi- 
-bited in America. Time and experience only can fully difcover the ef | 
feats of.this new diftribution of the powers of government; but in thee 
ory i it feems well calculated to unite liberty with fafety, and to lay the 
foundation of national greathefs, while it abridges none of the tights 
of the States, or of the people. , 
The new conftitution having been ratified by eleven of the States, 
and fenators and reprefentatives having been chofen agreeably to the / 
articles thereof, they met at New York, and commenced proceedings | 
under it. The old Congrefs and confederation, like the continental 
money, expired without a figh or groan, in April.1789. Anew Con- 
grefs, with more ample powers, and a new conttitution, partly national, 
and partly federal, fucceeded in their place, to the great joy of all 
who wifhed for the happinefs of the United Statesa...:, 
Though great diverfity of opinions had prevailed about the new aes 
ftitution, there was byt one opinion about the perfon who fhould be 
appointed jts fupreme executive officer. The people, as well aah 4 


* The following exhibits at one view the oes time, &c, in which the eae 


States ratified the Federa! Conftitution : ‘ 


a ey : Majority, 
Delaware, December 3, 1787, unanimoufly Roe 
Pennfylvania, December 193 46 to 23 23) 
» New Jerfey, December 195 ; unanimoufly ; | 
hae - : ’ : ; | 
Georgia, January 2, 1788, unanimoufly 
Conne€ticut, - January > , 128 to 40 88 
Mafflachufetts, February 6, 187° to 168. 1g 
‘Maryland, . April 28 . 63) tare - 5h 
South Carolina, = |. May | a 149. ta 73 76 
New Hampfhire, June 21 ; s. 53s, tO. 46 21 
Virginia, June Se 89 to 79 19 
New York, | July 26 "go to 25. 1s 
Worth Carolina November 27  — 148, 193) to 750% a 
Rhode Ifland, May 2g 1790; . 2 
Vermont, _ January 10 1791, by a great majority. ae 
_ Kentucky, ; 
| 4F2 federalifts 
Boe 
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federalifts as federalifts, (for by thefe names he parties for and againft 
the new conftitution wete called) unanimoutly ‘turned’ their eyes on 
‘the late commander of their armies, as the moft proper perfon to be 
their firft Prefident. Perhaps there was not a well- informed individual 
in‘the United States, (Mr. ‘Wafhington himfelf only excepted) who 
was not anxious that he fhould be called to thie executive adminiftration 
of the propofed new plan of government. Unambitious of farther ho- 
nours he had retired to his farm in Virginia, and hoped to be excufed 
7 from all farther public fervice ; but his country called him by an unani 
‘mous vote to fill the higheit ftation in its gift. That honeft zeal for the 
public good, which had uniformly influenced him to devote both his time 
and talents to the fervice of his country, got the better of his love of 
retirement, and induced him once more to engage in the great bufinefs 
of making anation happy, ‘The intelligence of his eletion being com- 
municated to him, while on his farm in Virginia, he fet out foon after 
for New-York. -On his way thither, the road was crowded wirh 
numbers anxious to fee the Man of the people. Efcorts of militia, and 
of gentlemen of the firft chata€ter and ftation, attended him from State 
to State, and he was every where received with the higheft honours 
which a grateful and admiring people could confer, _ Addreffes of cone 
gratulation were prefented to him by the inhabitants. of almoft every 
place of confequence through which he paffed, to all of which he re- 
turned fuch modeft, unaffuming anfwers as were in every refpea foite 
able to his fituation. So great were the honours with which he was 
“Yoaded, that they could fcarcely have. failed to produce haughtinefs in 
the mind of any ordinary man; but nothing of the kind was ever dif- 
covered ia this extraordinary perfonage, On all occafions he behaved 
 toall men with the affability of one citizen to another. He was traly 
great in deferving the plaudits of his country, ‘but much greater in 
not being elated with them, 

Gray’s-Bridge over the Schuylkill, ee Mr, Wathington had to 
pafs, was highly decorated with laurels and evergreens, At each end 
of it were erected magnificent arches compofed of laurels, emblema- 
tical. of the ancient Roman triumphal arches; and on each fide of the 

\ bridge was a laurel fhrubbery, As Mr, Washington paffed the bridges - 
a youth ornamented with fprigs of laurel, affitted by machinery, let 
drop above his head, though unperceived by. him, a a civig crown of 
Jaurel, Upwards of twenty thoufand citizens lined. the fences, fields, 

{ and. avenues, between the Schuylkill and Philadelphia. Through thefe 
he was conduéted to thie city, by a numerous and refpectable body of © 

\ the 
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the citizens, where | he partook of an clegant entertainment. provided 
for him. ‘The pleafures of the day were fucceeded by a handfome dif. 
play of fireworks j in the evening. _ 

When Mr, Wahi ‘ington croffed the Delaware, and landed on ke 
Jerley_ fhore, he was faluted with three cheers by the inhabitants of 
the vicinity. When he.came to the brow of the hill, on his way to 
Trenton, a triumphal arch was eretted on the bridge, by the direétion 
‘of the ladies of the place, The crown of the arch was highly ornae 
‘mented with imperial laurels and flowers, and on. it was difplayed i in 
Jarge figures, December 26th 1 776. On the fweep of the arch, beneath 
was this infcription, The defender of the Mothers will alfa protec. their 
Daughters. On the north fide were, rang ed a number of young girls 
drefled in white, with garlands of flowe rs on their headsy and bafkets 
of flowers on their arms; in the fecond Tow fkood the young ladies, and« 
behind. them the married ladies of the town. The inftant he pafled the 
arch, the young girls began to fing the following ode : 


sc Welcome, mighty chief, once more, 
« Welcome to.this grateful fhores 
«. Now no mercenary foe 
ss Aims again the fatal blow, 
ss Aims at thee the fatal blow. 
«: Virgins fair, and matrons grave,. 
sé Thefe thy conquering arm did fave,’ 
--«¢ Build for thee triumphal bowers ; 
‘« Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
«© Strew your Hero’s way with flowers.” 


As they fung the laf lines, they ftrewed their flowers on the road 
before their beloved deliverer. His fituation on this occafion, con- 
trafted with what he had in Dec. 1776 felt on the fame fpot, when the 
affairs of America were at the loweft ebb of depreffion, filled him with 
fenfations that cannot be defcribed. He was rowed acrofs the bay 
from Elizabeth-Town to New-York in an elegant barge by thirteen 
pilots. All the veffels in the harbour hoifted their flags. Stairs were 
ere@ed and decorated for his reception. On his landing, univerfal joy 
diffafed itfelf through every order of the people, and he was received 
and congratulated by the governor of the State, and officers of the core 
poration, He was condu@ted from the landing-place to the houfe 
which had been fitted up for his reception, and was followed by an 
elegant proceffion of militia in their uniforms, and by great numbers 


of 
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‘of citizens. Tn the evening, the houfes of the inhabitants were 2 brile- , 


Yiantly illuminated. “Aday_ was fixed, foon, after his arrival, for his 
taking the oath. of office, which was in the following words: “Ido 
“folemnly fwear that’ I will faithfully execute the office of Prefident of 
‘the United States, and will, to the bef of my ability, preferve, pro- 
“tea, and defend, the conttitution of the United States,”’? On this oc- 
‘cafion he was wholly cloathed in American manufactures, In the morn- 
“ing of the day appointed for this purpofe, the clergy of different deno- 
‘minations affembled their congregations in their refpective places af 
“worthip, and offered up public prayers ‘for the Prefident and. people of 
the United States. About noon a proceffion followed by a .multj- 
tude of citizens, moved from the Prefident’s houfe to Federal Hall, 

When they ‘came within a fhort diftance from the Hall, the troops 
formed a line on both fides of the ways through which Mr. Wafhington, 


accompanied by the Vice-Pretident, Mr. John Adains, paffed into the | 
Senate Chamber. “Immediately after, accompanied by both houfes, he 


went into the gallery fronting Broad-ftreet, and before them,-and an 
immenfe concourfe of citizens, took the oath preferibed by the con. 


ftitution, which was adminiftered by R. R. Livingfton, the Chancel- 


_ lor of the State of New-York. An awful filence prevailed among the 
fpefiators during this part of the ceremony. It was a minute of the 
moft fublime political joy... The Chancellor then proclaimed him Pre- 
fident of the United States.. This: was anfwered by the difcharge of 
thirteen guns, and by the effufion of fhouts, from near ten thoufand 
grateful and affeCtionate hearts. The Prefident bowed moft refpeat- 
fully to the people, and the air refounded again with their ‘acclama- 
tions. _ He then retired to the Senate Chamber, where he made.an ani- 


mated fpeech to both houfes ; in which his language not only expreifed. 


his own feelings on. this folemn occafion, but likewife difcovered his 
anxiety, and concern for the welfare and happinefs of the people in 
whofe caufe he had before rifked his lite.. 

Several circumftances concu rred to render the f{cene of his i inaugura- 


tion unufually folemn—the prefence of the beloved Father and Deli-. 


verer of his country—the impreffions of gratitude for his .paft fervices 
—the vaft concourfe of {peétators—the devout fervency with which he 


repeated the oath, and the reverential manner in which he bowed. to - 


kifs the facred volume—thefe circumftances, together with that of his 


being chofen to the moft dignified < office in America, and perhaps i in the . 


| world, by the unanimous voice of more than three millions of enlight. - 


ched 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 5O2 
ened freemeny all confpired to place this among the moft auguft and ine 
terefting fcenes which have ever been exhibited on this globe. * 

Hitherto the deliberations of the legiflature of the Union have been 
marked with wifdom, and the meafures they have adopted have been 


productive of great national profperity. The wife appointments to 


office, which, in general, have been made—the eftablithment of a ree 
venue and judiciary fyftem, and of a national bank—the affumption of 
debts of ‘the individual: States, and the encouragement that has been 

given to manufaCtures, commerce, literature, and to ufeful inventions, | 
open the faireft profpect of the peace, union, and increafing refpe@ae 

bility of the American States. | 


* < It feemed, from the number of witnefles,”? fagd a fpe&tator of the fcene, & to 
be a folemn appeal to heaven and earth at once. Upon the fubje& of this great and 
good man, I may, perhaps, be an enthufiat ; but, I confefs, I was under an awful 
and religious perfuafion, that the gracious Ruler of the Univerfe was looking down at 
that moment with peculiar complacency on an a&, which, to a part of his creatures, 
was fo very important. Under this impreffion, when the Chancellor pronounced, in’ 
a very feeling manner, “ Lone rrve Grorce Wasnt NGTON,” my fenfibilty was 
wound up to fuch a pitch, that I could do no more than wave my hat with the reft, 
without the power of joining in the repeated acclamations which rent the air,’® 


a 
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